





















This \olume is the outcome of the 
international seminar on Bhartrhari: 
Thought, Language and Reality held in 
- ew Delhi on 12-14 December 2003 as 
part of the centenary celebradons of 
otilal Banarsidass. In this seminar, 
scholars from all over the world 


presented their interpretations of 
B artrhan’s philosophy, some in the 
light of the modern trends in 
philosophy and linguistics, others in 
the backdrop of Indian tradition. 

This volume contains almost all the 
papers presented at the seminar along 
with some other papers invited from 
scholars who could not participate in 
the seminar to ma ke it compre¬ 
hensive. The papers discuss the 
metaphysics of Bhartrhari and his 
ideas about questions concerning 
language and reality. Some of the 
papers compare Bhartrhari with 
Western philosophers and linguists 
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Humboldt, Chomsky and Goldberg 
thus showing his relevance to 
problems in contemporary 
philosophy and linguistics. It i s clear 
that after the initial efforts i n the 
fourth to sixth decades of the 
twentieth century, Bhartrhari studies 
have now gained a signifi canl 

momentum. 
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Publisher’s Note 


The year 2003 A.D. marked a century of Indological publishing at Motilal 
Banarsidass. What had begun as a humble business enterprise in Lahore in 
the year 1903, has over the decades, blossomed into a House of international 
repute in the field of Indology. During these momentous years, we have 
undergone several vicissitudes and passed through many a testing time. 
Our commitment to the mission of Indology has, however, remained 
unshaken. If anything, it has only gathered strength and momentum. 

The centenary year, celebrated at MLBD during 1903-04, was our 
humble tribute to the founding fathers of this House. Several programmes 
and functions were organised in different parts of the country. These 
programmes concluded with a three-day international seminar on 
Bhartrhari: Language, Thought and Reality at the India International Centre, 
Mew Delhi, on December 12-14, 2003, in which some of the most eminent 
scholars and specialists deliberated on the subject, taking into account, 
inter alia, the contemporary relevance of the rich legacy of this grammarian- 
philosopher. 

As we sat to finalise the theme of the seminar, taking into account its 
propriety and relevance to the occasion, the question that exercised our 
minds was, “What does a publisher, in particular a publisher of Indological 
literature, do?” On this we debated through long hours extended over 
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several weeks. We consider it necessary to share, in brief, the process we 
underwent in taking the final decision. 

The scholar, the specialist or the researcher delves deep into the 
universe of word and thought. He surveys the vast empire of the masters of 
the past, gleans the choicest pearls from its treasure-trove and, in the glow 
of his intellectual experience, weaves a garland of letters and words and, in 
the process, makes value additions of major significance, so that the 
connoisseurs of words, thought and meaning enjoy and enrich themselves. 
There, then, are the creative writers too who, with the warp and weft of 
words, weave the magic of emotions and thoughts to reach out to the 
generations, present and future, that stay under its spell. As years move on, 
scholars, specialists and experts of a different time delve into that creative 
universe of emotions and thoughts to experience the nature of reality as 
enshrined in their work. 

And a publisher becomes the vehicle, the transport, the medium, on 
which this great empire of learning, wisdom and creativity rides to go across 
to the present and future generations of the learner, the wise, the creator 
and many a lay reader who simply seeks his delight in the realm of letters. 
Millennia of variegated Indian wisdom have inspired authors to increasingly 
enrich our inheritance and placed a pleasant responsibility on the 
Indological publisher to serve a spectrum of both writers and readers. In 
this sense, a publisher is the common link between the author and the 
scholar or the reader. 

And for both, author and publisher, while exploration of the nature 
of Reality may be the raison d’etre for this effort, it is the word that is their 
wherewithal in this pilgrimage. Hence, Bhartrhari, with his grand 
preoccupation with the philosophy of grammar, semantics and thought, 
was identified as the theme of our seminar. 

We are grateful to all the eminent experts and intellectuals of 
international eminence who participated in the seminar, at our invitation, 
and made valuable contribution to its proceedings. 

It has taken us rather long to collect, collate, compile, edit and publish 
the entire material and, finally, bring it to our readers. The task was, in 
fact, complex and demanded perseverance and unrelenting hard work on 
the part of the editor who made large investment of his time and labour in 
order to make it possible for us to bring this volume out. 

We hope this volume shall prove useful to all the serious students of 
the subject and motivate them to carry further the research in this sphere. 
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G.C. Pande 

]Vt otilal Banarsidass is a name to conjure with in the world of Indological 
publications. Their renown as publishers of original works in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit and standard research works in all the branches of Indological 
learning, hardly needs to be emphasized. Their centenary celebrations have 
been a unique event. One of the items in the celebrations was an 
International Seminar on Bhartrhari. The Seminar was a resounding success. 
Scholars from different parts of the world attended it and contributed to 
the furtherance of research in the writings and doctrines of Bhartrhari. 
Many have contributed to the study of doctrines and texts in Bhartrhari 
using the standard methodology of classical philology and historical research. 
This methodology depending on text criticism, collation and documentation 
is now an accepted part of Indological research. Some papers however 
attempt studies from a philosophical or linguistic science point of view. 

Earlier Bhartrhari had been placed in the seventh century A.D. on 
the basis of some traditions related by I-tsing. Now relying on the evidence 
from Bhava-viveka and Dirinaga, Bhartrhari is generally placed not later 
than the fifth century A.D. He revived the Mahabhasya tradition and 
propounded the celebrated doctrine of sabda-brahma. Bhartrhari belonged 
to the grammatical tradition, which reflected one side of Vedic orthodoxy, 
but it tended to differ both from the Mlmamsa as well as from Vedanta. 
The common objective of the schools of Vedic philosophy was to search for 
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the original principle of creation. The Upanisads identified that principle 
with sat, being or sentience and called it Brahma. The diversity of the World 
is nothing but names and forms overlying non-dual being or sentience. 
The Mlmarhsakas upheld the eternity of the Vedit Word as varnanupurvi. 
The grammatical tradition culminating in Bhartrhari identifies the Brahma 
as sabda and the sabda as sphola. The celebrated opening verse of the 
Vakyapadiya: 

anadinidhanam brahma sabdatattvaih yadaksaram, 
vivartate ’rthabhavena prakriya jagato yatah. 

outlines the doctrine in a nutshell. Brahma is the or iginal principle of the 
world. It is without beginning and end. It is essentially one and eternal but 
is capable of differentiation through its association with its powers. This 
process of appearing as different without losing its essential identity is 
termed vivaria. 

Even till the age of Sankara the word vivaria had virtually the same 
sense as parinama. Pre-Sankara Vedanta from Badarayana onwards clipped 
upon the world as a heterogeneous'transformation of Brahma. Brahma is 
one, eternal and sentient. The world is manifold, transient and insentient. 
And yet the world is the parinama or vivaria of Brahma. This manifestly 
illogical doctrine leads Gaudapada and Sankara to argue that the world is 
an illusory appearance. The Sankhya doctrine of parinama kept sentience 
outside the process of temporal transformation. In Bhartrhari however 
vivarta seems to be the same as a realistic parinama. But there are many 
overtones of illusionism. Thus Brahma is differentiated by its saktis, which 
include that of avidya. Change and reality are appearances. Objects are 
meaning constructs comparable to dream phenomena etc. 

Even though Bhartrhari’s vivarta is close to paiinama, in the sense 
that it is not an illusory transformation, nevertheless it is not real change 
either. The differentiation of forms or the process of activity in time is 
regarded by him as appearances only. These changing appearances serve 
empirical purposes. The inward nature of Brahma is hidden in 
consciousness. But it has the power of expressing itself as communication. 
This capacity of self-expression and .communication gives it the character 
of word. The essence of the word also lies in expression and determination. 
Thus the non-dual and eternal reality of Brahma expresses itself in the 
diversity of the empirical world as the word and meaning. There is no 
doubt that creative power is definitely attributed to speech. This theory of 
sabdadvaita and also that of creation by word and thought can only be 
understood as self-expression. It would, thus, seem that Bhartrhari is 
committed to a realistic theory of the world. However, if we reflect over 
the nature of the meanings intended by words or the objects projected by 
thought, it is difficult to see how these could be called real. The objects of 
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speech and thought can hardly be said to have any reality apart from their 
appearing to consciousness. The linguistic model of creation shows the 
purely phenomenal nature of the world far more clearly than the older 
Vedantic analog)- of the clay and the pots made out of it. 

ekameva yadamnatam bhinnam saktivyapdsraydt, 
aprthaktve 'pi saktibhyah prthktveneva vartate. 

In particular it is the power of time with its assumption of divisions and 
parts, which imposes the process of change in Brahma as the ground reality. 
adhydhitakalam yasya kalasaktim upasiitah, 
janmadayo vikarah sad bhavabhedasya yonayah. 

As a result of differentiation the unity of Brahma appears to be split into 
the world of subject, objects and experiences. 

ekasya sarvabijasya yasya ceyam anekadha, 
bhoktrbhoktavyarupena bhogarupena c.a sthitih. 

For Bhartrhari the scope of perception and inference is limited to empirical 
objects. The knowledge of supra-sensuous reality can come only from the 
agama. Even the intuitive knowledge of the seers depends on the agama. 
The gateway to the understanding of the agama is the science of grammar. 
praptanipavibhagaya yo vacah paramo rasah, 
yat tat punyatamam jyotis tasya margo 'yamahjasah. 

Sabda as the matrix of the world is to be distinguished from speech and 
language as found in common experience. These belong to dhvani or sound 
and immanent regulatory order. One may say that just as the graphic form 
of the word stands for the phonetic form, the phonetic form stands for the 
ideal word as a significator, which is inseparable from thought. 

vikalpa-yonayah sabdah vikalpah sabda-yonayah. 

Behind the spoken and conventional language there is a deeper language 
of thought. This in turn is the discursive form of intuitive understanding. 
Thus the word has three levels which may be called intuitive or pasyantl, 
mental psychological or madhyama and phonetic or vaikhan. At the level of 
sound as dhvani language of speefch becomes divided into numerous 
languages or speeches. Each language uses a different set of phonemes in 
a different order to signify the same or similar objects. But this dissimilarity 
of words and their constructions at the level of dhvani disappears largely at 
the psychological level so that different languages become translatable and 
their meanings intelligible even without their specific linguistic form. This 
suggests the notion of sphota as an ideal word which has no necessary 
connections with the particular sounds and their order but which is revealed 
or manifested by those sound patterns. For the grammarians pada-sphota 
was an abstraction from vdkya-sphot,a. Ideally there is one or comprehensive 
affirmation, an infinite judgment unified in a single self-expressive act of 
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the omniscient consciousness. This is pranava , the matrix of the Veda from 
which begins the tradition of knowledge ( agama ) increasingly diversified 
into the sciences. 

Bhartrhari’s ideas on language were found highly suggestive by 
Buddhist logicians who however used them for purposes of their own. For 
the Buddhist, the word is the inbuilt force of illusion in thought, not the 
revelation of reality. But they agreed that sabda and vikalpa are inseparable. 
vikalpa is not a pure signifier like some ideal word. It is a determination or 
differentiation, a marker in the stream of experience. Consequently 
meanings are not self-subsistent or independent objects. They are mental 
constructs. Some of these reflect innate tendencies of the mind, 
anadivasana. It deserves to be noted that these categories have been 
regarded as purely logical or transcendental in Western thought which 
abhors the psychologising tendency. In Bhartrhari however, what is revealed 
at the level of thought is not the original product of the psyche but a 
reflection with inevitable distortion of a metapsychic vision. 

The Kashmir Saivas accepted the doctrines of the multiple levels of 
language. Somananda had been very critical of the doctrine of Bhartrhari, 
largely because he understood Bhartrhari’s sabda-brahma as an insentient 
principle. This however is a misunderstanding. Later philosophers of the 
Pratyabhijna school held a different view. Since pasyanti appears to refer 
to the knowledge of Sadasiva, they posited a fourth state called para. 
Sankaracarya rejected the concept of sphota altogether and placed sabda 
including the Vedas in the phenomenal world. 

As the papers of the Seminar show, there has been considerable 
interest in the study of Bhartrhari as the philosopher of language. Some 
papers study specific doctrines and texts from Bhartrhari following, as 
mentioned earlier, the methods of classical philology or historical research. 
This methodology is well entrenched in Indological research. A few papers 
attempt the comparative evaluation of ideas such as pmtyavamarsa, dhvani 
or kala. Some point to the need for opening the doors of independent 
philosophical research or of approaching Bhartrhari from the insights of 
new direction in linguistic research. The Seminar succeeds in highlighting 
the importance of Bhartrhari as a philosopher of language as well as 
metaphysician and the immense areas of research which lie ahead. While 
there are several partial translations of Vakyapadlya, a complete, lucid 
modern translation of the Vakyapadlya itself remains an outstanding 
desideratum. 

Motilal Banarsidass need to be' thanked for the lead they have taken 
in opening up what may be called a whole new branch of research in 
philosophy and Indology. 


Keynote Address 


V.N. Jha 

^Respected Singhviji, Shrimati Kaplilaji, participant scholars, friends, ladies 
and gendemen, let me first of all congratulate Mr. Narendra Prakash Jain 
and his entire family for their spectacular and dedicated service of one 
hundred years in the field of publication of books related with Sanskrit 
and Indian culture. There is every reason to be happy on this occasion and 
to arrange a befitting academic celebration by organizing this International 
Seminar on Bhartrhari: Language, Thought and Reality. I thank Prakashji for 
associating me with this academic get-together. I welcome you all on behalf 
of the organisers and on my own behalf. 

Friends, I am here to say a few words on the theme of the Seminar. 
In my understanding, right from the Rgvedic period I find that there are 
two major questions or enquiries in Indian culture: (1) How do human 
beings speak? and (2) How do human beings understand? I locate the 
answer to the first question in Rgveda (1.164.45): 

^rft cTfft revision 3 

and the answer to the second question can be located in Rgveda (10.71.4) 
which runs as follows: 
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"3cT c5T: 1 ^ 'ScI c^f: ^ffiSRTip 

"3cT) >j|i4q "'Tc^T ^qml:ll 

Although we find mention of only three terms pasyanti , madhyamd and 
vaikhari in the Vakyapadlya of Bhartrhari, the Bhartrhari tradition of 
sabdadvaita philosophy includes para in the saivdgama tradition of Kash¬ 
mir. Rgveda (1.164.45) stands as the source of this philosophy of language 
where it is stated that there are four stages of sabda and there is a gradual 
manifestation of it, three parts of which are hidden or unmanifest and it is 
only the fourth stage which is manifest and which takes the form of human 
speech or utterance. 

"TO ‘iyHshWT ^RTfe-jcTTI 

I consider this to be the result of the first enquiry “How do human beings 
speak?” 

Similarly, Rgveda (10.71.4) is the result of the second enquiry namely 
“how do human beings understand an utterance?” Unless the vagdevata 
voluntarily appears before a reader or a hearer, it is impossible to understand 
the sentence. Unless she unfolds herself, the process of understanding 
continues to be troublesome and tortuous. Thus, the tradition of 
sabdabodhaprakriya has also to go back to the Rgvedic period, at least in the 
seed form. 

The inquiry did not stop at these two aspects but was addressed to 
many other aspects of linguistic communication, namely: Who is the 
speaker? Who is the listener? What does the speaker talk about? How does 
he comprehend what he talks about? What is the medium of 
communication? What is the nature of language? What is the relationship 
between language and what language talks about? What is grammar? What 
role does it play in establishing the relationship between linguistic form 
and linguistic content? What is the minimum unit of linguistic 
communication? What is the status or ontology of sentence? How does it 
capture human thought? Is it a fact that a sentence presents a picture of 
reality? Or is it a fact that a sentence presents isolated elements of reality in 
a sequence, out of which a picture of reality is constructed? 

The Indian tradition must have addressed these and many other 
questions for satisfactory answers. And at the top of it what could be the 
source of all these, i.e., language, thought and what language conveys, i.e., 
the whole universe? The Vakyapadlya, the text of Bhartrhari, envisages all 
these questions and has tried to address them in a highly philosophical 
way, which has made it a unique text on Indian philosophy of language. 
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In Indian tradition one always adopts a holistic approach. All acts of 
normal human beings must have some purpose', because only abnormal 
human beings are observed acting without a purpose. 

Slokavartika of Rumania 


Thus, acts like employing inference to prove the existence of God as done 
by Udayana in his Nyayakusumanjali or stating ground to establish existence 
of soul as distinct from body, mind and intellect as done by him in his 
Atmatattvaviveka or Bauddhadhikkara will be termed as purposeful acts 
and the acts like kdkadantapanksd or jalatadana are called purposeless acts. 
When asked, why Udayana should take so much trouble of establishing the 
existence of God, he says his act is not purposeless. He says the act of 
inferring God is the act of worshipping God. 


flqaiH'^KKicnii 


Nyayakusumanjali, 1.3 


That purpose should be a life-enriching purpose, the ultimate purpose of 
life. That is why, no purpose lower than the attainment of immortality, 
moksa or apavarga or nihsreyasa, is worth the name, the ultimate purpose of 
life. This is the reason, Maitreyl had to ask Yajnavalkya: yenaham ndmrtd 
syarh kirk tenaham kuryam. ‘What am I to do with that which does not make 
me immortal’? This was not a question of Maitreyl alone, rather it is a 
question of all human beings, the Indian tradition believes. 

Sankaracarya in his stotra called Parapuja often ridicules the acts of 
worship such as going around the vigraha called pradaksind (e.g., when 
God is everywhere and no space is left without Him, how is it possible to do 
pradaksind around Him?). When the performer of an act is transformed to 
such a state wherein all his acts are considered to be the acts of worship of 
that Almighty, he is said to he liberated. 


Why should only the acts performed in the temple be called worship 
of God? Let all our acts be considered as acts of worship of God! That 
makes life worth living: 


Parapuja 

Bhartrhari, a devout believer and follower of such a Vedic tradition 
has to follow the received format of the traditional discourse in which one 
has to mention not only the purpose of an act, but also the ultimate purpose 
of that act in terms of enrichment of life, i.e., the ultimate purpose of life. 
If one looks at the subjects dealt with, in a broad way, in the Vakyapadiya, 
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one can observe that it is the philosophical purpose, namely, the apavarga, 
the sayujya with Brahman, which has formed the binding purpose flowing 
throughout the three kandas, from the Brahmakanda to Padakanda. 

sRHwfet cji^cini r^r+r^d^i 
TpT5T ^md 11 

Vakyapadiya 1.14 


It is perfectly in keeping with the Vedic perception of value of life, 
according to which any human act leads the performer of that act either to 
svarga (i.e., abhyudaya) or to nihsreyasa. abhyudaya generates a feeling of 
achievement whereas nihsreyasa generates a feeling of fulfillment. 

It is in this context that we have to understand Bhartrhari. It is this 
reason that Bhartrhari interprets the words puspita and phalita of Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya in the sentence: 

CII4UHIHW: ^#TcT: -cKdKdidcf ^dUf^d! ^Rlf?T:l 

Mahabhasya 1.36, 1.16 

as abhyudaya and nihsreyasa in his Dipika. He says: puspitah phalitas ca 
drstadrstabhyam abhyudaya-nihsreyasdbhyam. 


Dipika, p. 92, 1.14 (BORI edition) 

Therefore, doing good grammar is cosidered to be royal road to moksa. 


Wi -fll '<NM4fd:l 

Vakyapadiya, 1.16 
Vakyapadiya, 1.22 


■cTFrrar: SU fafe: L KHIcHd:l 

cTPT Y^frldrqql: 11 

Vakyapadiya, 1.132 

Looked at from this angle, I understand why the first kanda of 
Vakypadiya is called Brahmakanda. This kanda states the very purpose of 
doing grammar. Why should one study grammar? Patanjali answered: 

■RfcTT W WfftPd 

Mahabhasya I, p. 3, 1.22 


Bhartrhari interpreted the word samya as sayujya : 


3Tfa 




Vakyapadiya 1.131 

Thus, the ultimate aim of doing grammar, like doing anything else, 
should be the union with the Ultimate Reality, the Sabdatattva or 
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Sabdabrahman. It is this purpose ( prayojana) that provides ekavdkyata to 
the entire text of Vakyapadlya (cf. arthaikatvad ek'am vakyam sakahksam ced 
vibhdge syat —Jaiminisutra, 2.1.46) 

Bhartrhari himself has given a broad list of contents of his 
Vakyapadlya( 1.24-26). They are four pairs of issues: 

1. Two types of sabda : (a) anvakhyeya and (b) pratipadaka\ 

2. Two types of artha : (a) apoddharapadartha and (b) sthitalaksana^ 

3. Two types of relation : (a) karyakaranabhava and (b) yogyata; 

4. Two types of purpose : (a) dharma and (b) pratyaya. 

These eight terms conveying the subject matter of the Vakyapadlya 
need to be thoroughly analysed and discussed. Traditional understanding 
of these as given by the commentators are something like this: 

1. apoddhara padartha : a meaning which is analytical or derived or 
obtained by analysis. 

2. sthitalaksana : a meaning which is of a fixed nature or of fixed 
character. 

3. anvakhyeya : a sabda which is to be described grammatically. 

4. pratipadaka : a sabda which acts as a means to explain the anvakhyeya. 

5. karyakaranabhava : the relation called cause-and-effect relationship. 

6. yogyabhava : a relation which is fit to express meaning. 

7. dharma : extraordinary merit or spiritual merit. 

8. pratyaya : understanding or knowledge of meaning. 

No doubt, there is ample scope to offer better rendering of these 
terms. Although we do not find treatment of these topics mentioned here 
in a sequence, the commentators have tried to show how the actual topics 
discussed in the three kandas are within the scope of these eight broad 
topics or subject matter of the Vakyapadlya. 

The eight broad topics too are required to be viewed from still higher 
objective of Bhartrhari to give the status of philosophy to the science of 
grammar. Take any darsana-prasthana of the Vedic or the non-Vedic 
traditions, the prime function of each prasthana has been to initiate a deep 
enquiry into the source of the plurality of our experience presented by 
vaikhan. What is the source of this world of plurality which is presented to 
us with a name ( naman) and a form ( rupa )? In other words, what is the 
source of the bheda, presented by vaikhan the language that we speak? 
Unless such a question is addressed, no framework of thought can be 
designated as philosophical framework. 
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When we look back at the Vedic tradition we find: Be it the Purusa- 
sukta (10.90) or the Hiranyagarbha-sukta (10.121) or the Nasadlya-sukta 
(10.129), of Rgveda, all are the testimony of Indian enquiry into the source 
of this universe of our experience. Advancing this enquiry deeper and 
deeper through the Upanisadic period, Indian minds kept on theorising 
resulting into divergent philosophical frameworks. The quest remained 
one and the same but philosophical frameworks differed due to the 
divergence in philosophical presuppositions. Experience of plurality could 
never be denied, although explanations differed. 

Broadly speaking the issue was whether we should accept ‘One’ as 
the starting point to explain the ‘Many’ or should we posit ‘Many’ to explain 
‘Many’ of our experience. Given these presuppositions as ‘One’ and ‘Many’ 
there can be four possibilities. 

(A) + One + Many which presupposes that at the beginning there was One 
Reality which itself assumed the form of ‘Many’. 

(B) - ‘One’ + ‘Many’ which presupposes that in the beginning there was 
not one Reality, but there were many Realities and the ‘Many’ of our 
experience has emerged from those ‘Many’ in the beginning. 

(C) + ‘One’ - ‘Many’ which means the Reality is only One in the beginning, 
the ‘Many’ of our experience was mere ‘appearance’ and not ‘real’. 

(D) — ‘One’ — ‘Many’ which presupposes that both, the beginning ‘One’ 
and the ‘Many’ of our experience are appearances and hence not real. 

B is the presupposition of the Nyaya Vaisesika school of thought 
which claims that there is plurality right from the beginning. Hence the 
entire world of plurality of our experience is real. C is the position of the 
idealists of the type of Advaita Vedanta where One is postulated as the 
ultimately Real and ‘Many’ is treated as mere appearance and hence unreal. 
D is the position of the idealists of the type of the Madhyamika or Sunyavadins 
according to which every entity is devoid of its nature ( sarvam 
svabhavasunyam) . A seems to be the position of Vallabha Vedanta according 
to which there is ‘One’ (Krsna) and the ‘Many’, of our experience , i.e., 
the samsara is manifestation of the same Krsna and hence the world of 
pluraity is as much real as Krsna. 

I think, Bhartrhari’s sabdadvaita philosophy should go with ‘A’ because 
here too the ‘One’ Sabdatattva or Sabdabrahman reveals Itself as ‘Many’ 
and hence the world of plurality is as much real as the Sabdabrahman. 

Moreover, Bhartrhari considers the world of plurality of our 
experience as both vivarta and parinama. 

wish ■Ml wra) ^:ll Vakyapadiya 1.1 
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Vakyapadiya 1.120 


Now, unless wc treat both the words vivarta and parinama as synonyms, 
the apparent contradiction cannot be removed. Interestingly, Santaraksita 
also paraphrases the verb vivartate of Vakyapadiya 1.1 as parinama while 
elaborating the sabdabmhmavdda for refutation. He says: 

'HMYcMKIUMIcfld' W Wfl 

Tattvasangraha 128 

Kamalaslla too retains the same word parinama in his commentary Panjika 
on the above. It runs as follows: ^ 


Thus, the phenomenal world is real, and not an appearance as the 
Advaitin’s view will hold. But the same Santaraksita presents Bhartrhari in 
a way which is nearer the Advaitin’s view. He says: 

Tattvasangraha 144 

On this Kamalasila says: ^ ^ 

'TIviiR^T fRF^i This has created confusion among scholars. While 

Gaufinath Shastri and M. Biardeau take the position that the world of 
plurality is real, Subramania Iyer thinks that the difference is an appearance 
because of the acceptance of avidya by Bhartrhari. 

But one would like to know the source of avidya too. When the whole 
universe of plurality has emerged from the Sabdabrahman, avidya too must 
come from the same source, which is only ‘One and Real’. One may also 
remember that the undifferentiated indivisible whole reveals Itself in all 
forms of the phenomenal world through various saktis like kalasakti, 
kriyasakti, diksakti etc. which are also identical with the Sabdatattva as they 
emerge out of that Sabdabrahman. 

Thus, it appears to be more convincing to treat the world of plurality 
to be as much real as the Sabdatattva. In any case, this is a very important 
issue and it needs to be settled, as there is controversy over it, 

As the reality is indivisible, a sentence which is the minimum unit of 
communication and which presents an indivisible picture of reality is also 
indivisible. Any unit postulated below the unit of a sentence, like pada or 
pratipadikas, or dhatu or pratyaya or varna is without independent ontology 
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outside a sentence. There are two forms of sabda (1) the meaning-carrier 
or vacaka called sphota and (2) the revealer sabda called nada or dhvani. As 
vacaka is a sphota the vacya or expressed meaning is also sphota and hence 
the relation between the two is identity. 

All this analysis presupposes the relationship between language and 
reality. If the function of language is to express reality, it is necessary that 
the reality becomes content of the thought of the speaker. The speaker 
acquires that thought or knowledge through various processes of 
internalizing the phenomenal world. 

Bhartrhari has declared that a thought or knowledge and its content 
are intermingled in such a way that it is difficult to separate one from the 
other. 

wi ^ *rrcmii 

Vakyapadiya, 1.123 

Not only the thought and the world but even the agent and the process of 
internalisation are the manifestation of the same Sabdabrahman. 

This is what I had in mind while suggesting the topic for this seminar. 
We should address our discussion to the following questions: 

(a) What is language according to Bhartrhari? 

(b) What is thought according to him? 

(c) What is reality according to Vakyapadiya? 

(d) What is the relationship between Language and Reality? 

(e) What is the relationship between language and thought? 

(f) What is the relationship between thought and reality? 

(g) What is the nature of an agent or knower? 

(h) What is the relationship between knowledge and knowledge? 

While addressing these questions one should rely more on Vedic tradition, 
because Bhartrhari himself relies more on that tradition and on certain 
matters tradition is more reliable than logic ( tarka ) since logic has limitation 
in the sense that there is always a possibility of a better reason than the 
reason forwarded by someone. 

Moreover, one should also withhold the temptation of deconstruction, 
taking out the text outside the context in which it came into being, lest we 
land into anarchy. Extension of ideas for application has always been 
encouraged in Indian intellectual traditions, but not at the cost of traditional 
interpretation. It is not the fact that there is no place for logic in a tradition. 
On the contrary, Bhartrhari says, logic provides you the real eyes to see the 
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truth. But such a logic should not ridicule the universal values cherished 
and lived through ages: 





Vakyapadiya, 1.136 


We should not forget that we are interpreting Bhartrhari of seventh 
century A.D. and not our own text written today. Naturally, we enjoy 
restricted freedom. And restricted freedom alone can take us to abhyudaya 
and nihsreyasa both, Indian traditions believe. 
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Mithilesh Chaturvedi 

This volume is an outcome of the international seminar on Bhartrhari: 
Thought, Language and Reality held in New Delhi on 12-14 December 2003 
as part of the centenary celebrations of Motilal Banarsidass. In this seminar, 
scholars from all over the world presented their interpretations of 
Bhartrhari s philosophy, some in the light of the modern trends in 
philosophy and linguistics, others on the backdrop of Indian tradition. This 
volume contains almost all the papers presented at the seminar along with 
some other papers invited from scholars who could not participate in the 
seminar to make the volume comprehensive. The papers discuss the 
metap ysics of Bhartrhari and his ideas about questions concerning language 
a n rea lty. Some of the papers compare Bhartrhari with Western 
pi osop ers and linguists like Wittgenstein, Grice, Searle, Humboldt, 
oms y an oldberg, thus showing his relevance to problems in 
contemporary philosophy and linguistics. It is clear that after the initial 
e orts m t e ourth to sixth decades of the twentieth century, Bhartrhari 
studies have now gained a significant momentum. 

The keynote address delivered by V.N. Jha at the beginning of the 
seminar raises a number of questions about language which have drawn 
the attention of philosophers since the Rgvedic period. Some of them are: 
How do we speak? How does the listener understand an utterance? What 
is the nature of language? How does it capture human thought? Jha also 
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touches upon a number of other issues such as the purpose of grammar, 
the subject-matter of the Vakyapadiya and the philosophical presuppositions 
of Bhartrhari. He also cautions against taking Bhartrhari’s text outside the 
context and losing track of the tradition in which Bhartrhari’s work came 
into being. 

In his paper “Veda Revelation according to Bhartrhari”, Ashok 
Aklujkar discusses the connotations of words like sdksatkrta-dharman and 
pratyaksadharman used in Bhartrhari’s Vrtti and earlier by Yaska and 
Patanjali. He interprets dharmaas ‘properties of things’. According to him, 
Bhartrhari uses the word veda in more than one sense: Veda in a subtle 
form as appearing in the vision of seers comes before the sequential 
language form or the textual corpus that is later divided into four Vedas 
and different sakhas. Aklujkar equates Veda in pre-revelation stage with 
para-pasyanti-rupa or the language principle itself and the first revelation 
with pasyanti, i.e., the active or the extrovert stage of it. He also thinks that 
Bhartrhari’s account of Veda revelation is not an expression of faith only 
but also has philosophical content and there is empiricist spirit in the 
account. He further draws the conclusion that although Bhartrhari has 
genuine reverence for the Veda, he opts for theoretical fictions when 
necessary. Aklujkar has added four appendices, mainly discussing the 
relevant Vrtti and Nirukta passages textually, to his paper. 

Johannes Bronkhorst examines the question of Bhartrhari’s Vedic 
tradition. On the basis of an examination of Bhartrhari’s Vedic quotations 
and ritual details, Bronkhorst concludes in his earlier papers that Bhartrhari 
belongs to the Manava Maitrayanlya school of Veda. In the present paper, 
he tries to explore the extent to which this school may have influenced 
Bhartrhari’s thought. He compares Bhartrhari’s ideas with those found in 
the available Maitrayani Upanisad and in Manusmrd. His conclusion is that 
the original Maitrayani Upanisad might have influenced Bhartrhari’s 
thought. He also maintains that Bhartrhari knew and probably used a 
Manava Dharmasastra, which was a predecessor of the present Manusmrti. 

George Cardona presents Bhartrhari as a faithful follower of the 
tradition. In Cardona’s opinion, although Bhartrhari on many occasions 
innovates, he does not lose track of the tradition. Cardona discusses in 
detail Bhartrhari’s view regarding the sentence and sentence meaning as 
impartite wholes and shows that this thesis is not without traditional support. 
Bhartrhari says that he bases his conclusions on linguistic behavior and may 
sometimes ignore ontological considerations (cf. sabdapremanaka vayam). 
In this context, scholars have talked about his spirit of accommodation and 
his perspectivistic approach. Cardona discusses the background behind 
Patanjali’s and Bhartrhari’s treatment of different semantic issues and the 
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reasons why they felt an obligation to include different views in their works. 
He shows that in spite of presenting several views, both Patanjali and 
Bhartrhari have a distinct preference for a particular viewpoint. Wherever 
essential tenets of grammarians are concerned Bhartrhari seriously defends 
his own position. 

Madiiav M. Deshpandf. revisits the notion of sista in Bhartrhari, which 
he has discussed in some of his earlier publications. While the sistas of 
Patanjali are an idealized contemporary community, for Bhartrhari sista is 
both a rsi and an acarya. Panini makes a distinction between rsi and acarya 
(grammatical authority and teacher) but Bhartrhari calls grammarians like 
Panini and Patanjali rsis as well as sistas. He lays emphasis on agama on 
which sistas also depend. This added emphasis on agama suggests that 
Bhartrhari is engaged in re-establishing the Vyakarana tradition which 
according to his own description had become obsolete. He claim* agamic 
foundations for his grammatical tradition in order to distinguish it from 
non-Vedic traditions. In Deshpande’s view, the rsification of grammarian 
sages was only a small part of this project. 

K.D. Tripathi looks at the Vakyapadlya as a work of vyakarana-agama 
and its first five verses as the core of that agama. Tripathi discusses 
Bhartrhari s idea of thought being impregnated by the word and states 
that it does not mean that Bhartrhari admits savikalpaka cognition only. 
Tripathi views Bhartrhari’s notion of vivarta as fundamentally different from 
that of Sankara. In Bhartrhari’s philosophy it is the free will of Brahman 
which is responsible for its appearing as experiencer, experienced and the 
experience itself. The notion of power as freedom is implicit in the 
Grammarian s doctrine while it is explicit in Kashmir Saivism. 

Tandra Patnaik discusses the relation between language and thought 
and tries to explore whether thought is independent of language or 
language-determined in Bhartrhari’s philosophy. She presents a study of 
Bhartrhari s philosophy vis a vis the Western language philosophers. How 
does a listener understand a unitary meaning from a stretch of sounds? 
And how does language function in limitless ways? Patnaik feels that most 
Western philosophers have failed to pay attention to such problems because 
they take much for granted. Bhartrhari’s answer here would be that the 
power tc use language in limitless ways is rooted in the linguistic 
competence ( sabdabhavana ) inherent in each human being. Sphota is 
connected with this linguistic competence. Following B.K. Matilal, Patnaik 
understands Bhartrhari’s sphota as language principle. She prefers to 
interpret sphota and dhvani distinction in terms of the distinction between 
propositional content and the speech act. 
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Mithilesh Chaturvedi in his paper discusses the relation between 
language and reality according to Bhartrhari. To explain this relation, 
Bhartrhari admits a two-fold existence in the field of linguistic usage: 
mukhya satta and bauddha- or upacara-satta. Our linguistic usage takes 
place on the basis of an existence created by mental constructs. The paper 
shows how, by admitting this two-fold existence, Bhartrhari solves various 
problems concerning language such as the problem of negative statements 
and that of usage expressing absolutely unreal objects like hare’s horn, 
barren woman’s son, etc. This also explains the two way cause-effect relation 
between word and meaning and leads to the grammarian’s thesis that word 
and meaning have a mental status. 

Pjerre-Sylvain Filljozat discusses the concept of time in Bhartrhari’s 
thought. According to Filliozat, Bhartrhari conceives time as independence 
of the supreme principle and thus reconciles the unity of Brahman with 
the multiplicity of phenomena. Kalasakti is the first power which holds its 
sway over other powers, and which is the main location of transformational 
process. Filliozat shows how Bhartrhari’s concept of time has considerably 
influenced Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. He also points at the close 
resemblance between Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya and Bhatta Ramakantha’s 
Matangaparamesvaragama. 

Hideyo Ogawa analyses Bhartrhari’s notion of ‘power’ ( sakti) which 
plays a critical role not only from the point of view of his metaphysics but 
also from the point of view of his linguistic theory. Bhartrhari’s postulation 
of power enables him to defend his advaitic position. At the semantic level, 
a power is viewed as distinct from substance while at the metaphysical level 
it is non-distinct from its locus. 

Vladimir P. Ivanov studies Bhartrhari’s advaita taking into consideration 
the concept of vidya and avidya. Although Bhartrhari considers sastra as 
belonging to the sphere of avidya, he says that the vyakarana-sastra is a 
means to liberation. Ivanov solves this apparent contradiction by saying that 
progression from avidya to vidya is a natural process in Bhartrhari’s 
philosophy that presupposes the necessity of both. According to Ivanov, 
Bhartrhari’s position seems to be close not to Advaita Vedanta but to Kashmir 
Saivism. 

P.K. Mukhopadhyay feels that Bhartrhari cannot be called a 
philosopher of language in the modern sense on the basis of his theories of 
sabdabrahma and sphota. But, according to him, these theories are not 
integral to Bhartrhari’s thought. They are only incidental aspects of his 
grammar. There are other theses made by Bhartrhari by virtue of which his 
philosophy can be classed with modern philosophy of language, viz., 

1. Language and Reality are one; 2. Language and Thought are one; and 
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3. Sentence is the primary unit of language. Mukhopadhyay refers to 
modern philosophers’ versions of these theses, which are not as radical as 
Bhartrhari’s and are easier to understand, as they do not mix up 
metaphysical doctrine with philosophy of language. Examining from a 
realist’s position, Mukhopadhyay does not find arguments supporting these 
theses as sound and convincing. He raises some important questions and 
also reiterates some old criticism against Bhartrhari, although the answers 
to some of his objections may be found in the present volume itself. 

R.C. Pradhan in his paper discusses Bhartrhari’s philosopy of language. 
Bhartrhari’s sabda stands for language in the universal sense which is eternal 
and timeless while speech or linguistic utterance is a descent from the 
ideal essence of language. It is the descent from the timeless to the temporal 
order. According to Pradhan, sphota is the underlying reality of all languages 
and thus sphota and sabda are identical. Pradhan also discusses Bhartrhari’s 
theory of meaning and his idealist position. 

Karunasindhu Das surveys a wide range of literature regarding different 
approaches to language and shows how Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya 
accommodates the linguistic traditions prevalent in its era and helps their 
further development in the days to follow. He discusses questions like the 
relation of dhvani to sphota and that between word and meaning and sabda 
and apasabda in different traditions and concludes that the Vakyapadiya is 
the source of all these traditions. 

Bhartrhari has exercised a sizable influence over the thought-structure 

* / 

of Kashmir Saivism. Abhinavagupta, the great exponent of Kashmir Saivism 
holds Bhartrhari in high esteem. The next three papers throw light on 
Bhartrhari’s impact on Kashmir Saiva tradition and how this tradition 
interprets Bhartrhari. Navajivan Rastogi looks at Bhartrhari’s philosophy 
from Abhinava’s perspective. Abhinava adopts Bhartrhari’s terminology, 
reasoning and illustrations. Rastogi discusses in detail Bhartrhari’s statement 
that there is no cognition in which the word does not figure. He discusses 
Abhinava’s interpretation of Bhartrhari’s thesis, elaborating in the process 
its treatment by the Buddhist and Nyaya logicians and the Saiva Siddhantin. 
He focusses on Bhartrhari’s use of the word pratyavamarsa which he tries 
to interpret with the help of Abhinava’s works. 

Raefllf. Torella points out in his paper how the attitude of the 
Pratyabhijna school towards Bhartrhari has changed in the span of only 
one generation. While Somananda severely criticizes Bhartrhari, his direct 
disciple Utpaladeva intergrates Bhartrhari’s teaching into his own system. 
Torella explores the reasons behind this change of attitude. He argues 
that Utpala finds a main ally in Bhartrhari and makes use of his doctine of 
language-imbued nature of knowledge against the Buddhists, who were 
his ‘most intimate enemies’. 
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Starting with a discussion on the notion of dhvani in Bhartrhari’s 
works-the Vakyapadiya karikas and the Mahabhasyadipika 
(=MahabhasyatIka) — Anna Radicchi studies the occurrences of this term in 
Abhinava s works. She takes into consideration Abhinava’s use of the word 
dhvani in his philosophical works, as well as his musical theory and practice, 
and proposes that in Abhinavagupta, dhvani no longer means articulated 
sound but has a variety of meanings. 

In his paper “Bhartrhari and the Jainas,”jAN E.M. Houben shows that 
Bhartrhari refers to the views of the Jainas along with those of the 
Mlmamsakas, Vaisesikas, Sankhyas and Buddhists. He also points out that 
Bhartrhari was familiar with the Jaina views on Prakrit and on how the 
word is articulated. Jaina authors like Mallavadin and Sirhhasuri also pay 
considerable attention to Bhartrhari and a study of their works can be of 
help for a better understanding and appreciation of Bhartrhari. Houben 
also shows that Bhartrhari explicitly refers to the Jainas in the 
Mahabhasyadipika but the Vrtti on the Vakyapadiya avoids such references, 
which reinforces our impression that the Vrtti is not by the same author. ” 

TosHrYA Unebe studies Vakyapadiya, 2.119 in the light of criticisms by 
Kumarila, Santaraksita and Kamalaslla. Since the Vrtti on this karika is not 
available, the criticism is particularly helpful for a comprehensive 
understanding of the view expressed in this karika. 

Next, some of the papers study Bhartrhari in the context of questions 
related to grammar, syntax and semantics. Brendan S. Gillon examines the 
structure and the placement of gerunds in a Sanskrit sentence. He analyzes 
the basic ideas with regard to constituency and word order in Classical 
Sanskrit prose and presents morpho-syntactic details to properly situate 
the problem about the use of the Noun Phrase to express the agent in a 
gerund phrase. Although the agent cannot stand on its own in a gerund 
phrase, its express use in the gerund phrase is not prohibited by the 
Astadhyayl. It is in this context that the author expounds ‘Bhartrhari’s rule’ 
and says that it is the ‘Bhartrhari’s rule’ that precludes the use of the subject 
in a gerund phrase since it can be construed as expressed on the basis of 
the agent of the verb of the principal clause. He also shows how some 
unacceptable sentences having a gerund which has an agent different from 
that of the verb phrase of the subordinating clause can be ruled out on the 
basis of Bhartrhari s rule although there is nothing in the Astadhyayl to 
exclude such sentences. Conclusively, subscribing to the view of Desphande 
(1980), Gillon avers that Bhartrhari’s view of gerund is indeed the treatment 
originally found in the Astadhyayl. 
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Arindam Chakrabarti discusses the concept of ‘object’ as treated by 
Bhartrhari who has discussed various uses of the accusative case in his 
Vakyapadiya. Chakrabarti starts with the question of free agency in the 
context of the definition of the agent in Panini’s grammar. The concept of 
the agent naturally implies the concept of the object and so Chakrabarti 
analyzes with the help of new examples different categories of object given 
by Bhartrhari. He shows that Bhartrhari’s analysis of the object is relevant 
in the context of the problem of intentionality and in the context of 
contemporary concerns about moral and epistemological issues. 

Vincenzo Vergiani deals with Bhartrhari’s treatment of ‘sesa 
relationships’. Sanskrit grammarians use the term sesa to refer to non-karaka 
relations. Vergiani discusses different types of sesa relationships as discussed 
by Bhartrhari and says that since karaka is a general notion and every nominal 
word may be regarded as connected with action, sesa relationships may 
also be said to possess karakatva in a general sense. However it is not karaka 
in a formal way as the action involved is not in the foreground. Vergiani 
thinks that Bhartrhari’s notion of sadhana is broader than that of karaka 
and embraces at least some sesa relationships. 

Yoshie Kobayashi shows in her paper how in Bhartrhari’s ‘denotation 
theory’ a thing can be spoken about only when it is connected with a 
delimiting factor different from it. Thus, according to Bhartrhari, a 
universal should have a further universal to be denoted by a word, and the 
word expresses its own universal before it expresses the object-universal. In 
Bhartrhari, the universals are nothing but mental representations having 
the property of consisting in a common characteristic. 

What is the basis of masculine or feminine gender when it is applied 
to words that designate inanimate and asexual things? Fernando Tola and 
Carmen Dragonetti discuss Bhartrhari’s concept of linga (grammatical 
gender) on the background of this question. Bhartrhari gives seven different 
definitions of linga in the 13th samuddesa of the third kanda. The joint 
paper by Tola and Dragonetti discusses and examines these definitions. In 
the opinion of the authors, Bhartrhari does not adhere exclusively to any 
one of these definitions or vikalpas and all of them are valid from a certain 
perspective. 

Noriyuki Kudo discusses the use of the term vakyabheda in Bhartrhari’s 
Mahabhasyadipika. While yogavibhaga or ‘splitting of a rule’ is a grammatical 
device among the Paninlyas, vakyabheda or ‘splitting of a sentence’ is 
considered a fault in the Mimamsa tradition. Kudo argues that in Bhartrhari 
the term vakyabheda is sometimes equivalent to yogavibhaga, and at other 
times it means ‘a separate rule’ or is used in the sense of ‘a rule having an 
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additional meaning’. Thus vakyabheda is a sort of interpretive method. 
Nevertheless it has a wider denotation than that of yogavibhaga. 

While studying the Indian texts on philosophy and grammar, one is 
inevitably attracted to compare and contrast them with modern theoretical 
currents. Jan. E.M. Houbf.n in his second paper studies Bhartrhari in the 
context of cognitive linguistics which is a recent development of theories 
that are in many respects opposite to those of Saussure and Chomsky. 
Houben feels that structural approaches to language formulated by 
Saussure and Chomsky which “implicitly or explicitly guide the students 
of Bhartrhari are glaringly absent’’ in Bhartrhari’s approach to language 
and Panini’s grammar. On the other hand, most of the assumptions of 
cognitive linguistics accord remarkably well with the ideas of Bhartrhari. 
Listing seven foundational assumptions of cognitive linguistics presented 
by A.E. Goldberg, Houben examines which of them are valid in the context 
of Bhartrhari. Houben feels that further studies in this direction can be 
highly rewarding both for Bhartrhari studies and cognitive linguistics. 

Ana Agud compares Bhartrhari with Humboldt, the German scholar 
who, she says, was the first linguist in Europe to develop a true philosophy 
of language but has largely remained unknown. She points out some striking 
similarities between Humboldt and Bhartrhari. For example, Humboldt 
talks about the spiritual force of Word which is rather unusual in European 
tradition. Humboldt tries to explain rationally the problem of unity and 
diversity which also occupies Bhartrhari. 

Towards the end of this volume, we have a fairly exhaustive 
Bibliography on Bhartrhari compiled by Wes Ramseier, which is an updated 
version of his earlier bibliography published for the first time in Bhate and 
Bronkhorst 1993 (Indian edition 1994). 

At the inaugural ceremony of the seminar, several speakers had 
expressed the hope that the seminar would make a significant contribution 
to the study of Bhartrhari’s thought. The quality of the papers and the 
variety of themes covered by them testifies that this hope has been fully 
realized. 

The idea of holding this seminar germinated and took a shape in the 
minds of Mr. N.P. Jain, Prof. V.N. Jha and Dr. Kanshi Ram and was well 
executed by the team of Motilal Banarsidass with the able assistance of Dr. 
Rachana Sharma and Mr. A.P.N. Pankaj. We express our gratitude to them 
and all those who have worked to make the seminar and this volume a 
success. We are particularly grateful to Prof. G.C. Pande for contributing a 
very learned Foreword to this volume. 




Veda Revelation according to Bhartr-hari 


AshokAklujkar 

In the present paper,* I approach Veda revelation principally as a 
phenomenon or experience, more for the logic of its assumption and 
conception than for the details of what it reveals. The paper thus 
supplements Aklujkar 1991a summarized in appendix 1 with some changes. 

The main questions I ask of myself are: What could be the nature of 
the revelation process to which Bhartr-hari gives expression? What world 

* A very short version of this paper was presented on 30 March 1992 at the 202nd meeting 
of the American Oriental Society held at Cambridge, Massachusetts. It discussed only the TKV 
passages 1 and 2 specified below in their philological relationship with Nirukta 1.20. It was given 
the present extended form over the intervening years. My extraordinarily learned friend 
Professor Albrecht Wezler kindly referred to one such extended form in an article of his 
published in 2001. That form has undergone many changes in the present version. If any 
incongruence is noticed between the present version and what Wezler attributes to me in his 
2001 article, the attribution in Wezler’s article should be set aside, without any implication of 
error on his part; my view should be thought of as changed. 

In my statements as well as the statements I cite, I italicize only those non-English words 
which are mentioned (as distinct fiom used). The titles of book length texts/works, volumes, 
journals, etc. are italicized only in the bibliography at the end. 

The abbi eviations I have employed are easy to figure out in the context of their occurrence. 
Yet, in oidci to lea\e no doubt, I have explained them in the bibliography. 

I assume that the author of both the karikas and Vrtti of the Trikandi or Vakyapadfya is 
BH. Even if the Vi tti author were to be thought of as a different person, he would be a student 
of BH, not far i emoved in time and not expressing any significantly different views. 
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view does he presuppose as providing the logical basis for the assertion that 
Veda revelation takes place? Where does the phenomenon fit, if it does, in 
his philosophy as a whole? Does it agree with the dharmabhivyakti view 
which he presupposes? What do we learn from the exercise as to the role 
played by the Veda in the thinking of those who shaped India s intellectual 
history? 

It is necessary to ask these questions not only to gain as complete an 
understanding of BH’s philosophy as possible, but also because even a 
preliminary attempt made to answer the questions will help in making 
sense of an important but little understood part of India’s history. 

BH’s Veda revelation view is principally expressed in two passages 
that have been interpreted differently (appendix 2). One of them contains 
a quotation from Yaska’s Nirukta and shares several of its key terms with 
the quotation. As a consequence, our exploration requires a study of what 
is quoted from the Nirukta, how the traditional commentators of the 
Nirukta, Durga and Skanda-Mahesvara, understand the quoted part 
(appendix 3) and how the Nirukta tradition is related to the Trikandl (or 
Vakyapadiya) tradition as far as the quoted part is concerned (appendix 4). 

Finally, the issues addressed at various points in the essay make it 
necessary that I should take into account the views expressed by modern 
scholars such as Halbfass, Wezler, Falk and Carpenter and by the translators 
of the Nirukta and the Trikandl. 

The issue to which the issues to discuss lead 

§1.1 In recent Indological literature, reference has been made to 
the astute observation by the late French Indologist, Professor Louis Renou 
that the traditional Indian recognition of the Veda amounts to tipping 
one’s hat, the action one engages in when one passes someone respectable 
or when one sees someone respectable pass by. The suggestion is that the 
appeal made to the Veda as authority or as the ultimate source of all 
knowledge frequently amounts to nothing more than a traditional etiquette. 
Often, the persons making such an appeal or bestowing praise have no 
direct or logical use of the Veda and little or no personal knowledge of it, 
even if they happen to be quite knowledgeable in other areas and could 
justifiably be venerable to Indians for other reasons. Without attempting to 
determine the precise extent of truth in Renou’s observation as it may 
apply to different periods and different thinkers of Indian history, I would 
like to raise the question, “Why so?” 1 Do we have examples in other 

1 Other questions that occur to me in the context of the Renou proposition are: Is the 
Christian recognition of the Bible or the Muslim recognition of the Qur'an significantly different 
in extent or essence? If it is, why would it be different? Has any Indian author made a remark 
similar to that of Renou, since the tradition of urging people to understand the meaning of the 
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intellectual, reason-dominated traditions of a text or text-complex being 
so distant in daily life and yet being so much like a knowledgeable and 
experienced older relative living nearby who can be called on for help 
even at odd hours? If not, what thing could be there in the minds of 
thoroughly or mostly rational ancient Indian thinkers that makes them 
reserve a certain space for the Veda? 

Should the thought spring to my reader’s mind, ‘Oh, but the Jina 
and the Buddha left no such space or had no particular respect for the 
Veda,’ let me add that, in my view, the rejection of the Veda in the Jain 
and Buddhist traditions begins only with certain later philosophers. Earlier, 
what we have is a rejection of those who misunderstand or misuse the Veda- 
associated insdtudons such as sacrificial worship and varna but no rejecdon 
of the true vedagu or vedantagu or of the Veda as a body of literature. On 
the contrary, we have explicit acceptance of the view that in an earlier 
period there were true Brahmins and spiritually advanced individuals called 
rsis, implying that the Veda-based tradition itself was not viewed as an object 
of criticism. 2 

§1.2 Let me introduce, in another way, the gain anticipated from my 
question stated above. While doing so, I will also provide a possible Indian 
analogue to Renou’s ‘tipping of the hat.’ One of the outstanding short 
story authors of Marathi, the late G.A. Kulkarni, has written a rather long 
story titled “Svaml.” s To summarize this story is, in a way, to kill it — to 
sacrifice the thrill of how it affects one as a reader. Yet the present context 
dictates that I summarize: 

‘A person travelling from one town to another realizes that the next stop of 
his bus is going to be near the village in which he spent his early childhood years. 

His mother had mentioned several things about the village over the years. On the 
spur of the moment, he decides to break his journey and to get down at the next 
stop to visit the village. As he walks back from a disappointing visit, he misses the 
last bus that would have enabled him to resume his journey and reach the 


Veda — not to be satisfied with acquaintance of its words or sound — has existed in India? With 
meaning emphasized, it is unlikely that no one would query: ‘What is so great about the Veda?’ 
In fact, the Carvaka rejection of the Veda (which must stand for a rejection of all scriptures if 
the Carvakas are to be consistent) and the critique by Dharma-kirti etc. of Veda-pramanya 
make it almost certain that such a query was made more than once and in frequently studied 
texts, especially of the materialists and the Buddhists. 

2 1 intend to discuss in a separate publication if the current depiction of the Jain and 
Buddhist traditions as anti-Vedic is valid. 

’The story was originally published in the Dlpavali (“Diwali” in common Marathi usage) 
1973 issue of the magazine Dlpavali (probable popular spelling “Deepawali”) published from 
Mumbai. I am not aware of any European language translation of it. It is reprinted in the 
following collection of G.A. Kulkarni’s stories: 1977. Pmgalrlvela . Mumba.I [= Bombay]: 
Popyulara Piakasana [= Popular Prakashan]. Some libraries may have “KulakarnT” as the 
transcription of the author’s last name. 
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originally intended destination. While he is anxiously thinking at the bus stop 
about how and where he should spend the night, a mahanta (head of a religious 
establishment) talks to him and persuades him to accompany him (die mahanta) 
to the madia on top of a nearby small hill and to spend the night there, assuring 
that the matha is well-equipped to handle even a hundred unexpected guests. 

The man is taken up courteously, asked to take a bath, requested to change his 
travel-soiled clothes into a clothing appropriate to matha life and given fruit and 
a glass of warm milk as pre-dinner refreshment. In his conversation with the 
mahanta during the walk to the matha and the reception inside, the man learns 
that die matha is a well-furnished and self-sufficient establishment with modern 
amenities such as electricity and bathroom showers and incorporating some 
aspects of an asrama, that its head svami passed away three months ago and is to 
be replaced within 108 days, and that the mahanta, who came from a very rich 
family, would not himself take over as svami because people follow his directives 
without objections and resistance when he tells them that they came from the 
svami. After the refreshment, the mahanta guides the man down several levels of 
the matha building, constructed along a side of the hill, to show the meditation 
room of the recently dead svami. After the man enters the narrow quarters of 
the svami and sits on the seat of the svami, partly at the suggestion of the mahanta 
and partly to test the truth of a miracle to which the mahanta had referred 
earlier, he notices that a heavy steel door has closed behind the narrow opening 
through which he entered the meditation room and that the mahanta is on the 
other side of the door. In the ensuing frantic conversation, he learns that he is 
now the new svami of the matha and will be spending the rest of his life without 
any contact whatsoever with the outside world. He has access to the absolutely 
necessary facilities, his well-prepared meals arrive on time through a shaft, and, 
if he wishes, die appropriate new matha.dothing can be supplied to him through 
the same shaft. There is no physical discomfort, except for the small space 
available for movement, but there is no talk, no communication with him even 
through any written note, book etc. Gradually, his pitying for himself and his 
family comes to an end. His sense of time and attachment to life disappear. He 
raises a vine that asserted itself through a crack outside his bath area, guides it 
through the only duct that brings him fresh air, thinks of it as the new carrier o 
his life, allows its stem to block the supply of air as it rushes toward the Sun and 
abandons his life.' 

Kulkarni’s carefully conceived story, full of passages touching upon the 
fundamental problems of life in a disturbingly direct language that alternates 
with unusual poetic imagery, could be read as using the concept of svamitva 
(‘master)') in various ways. Its emphasis may not square exactly with the 
emphasis of the present essay. The remark in it that the mahanta needed 
the inaccessible svami to ensure his own effectiveness and its suggestion 
that, as our traveler was confined in the remote meditation place and was 
undergoing a thorough transformation, the matha above was being run in 
his (the traveler’s) post-initiation name are the aspects we should particularly 
note. Does the Veda attain svamihood of traditional India’s intellectual 
matha in a way similar to Kulkarni’s svami? Is it a document like any other 
that has been lifted out of its historicity and enabled to transcend its 
ordinariness or limitations by a myth-making institution of pre-modern 
India’s society? And, no matter how great the benefits of its being at the 
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highest node may be, is it historically not the case that it began its career as 
any other text would? Or, is there something more to its positioning than 
what some ancient managers of the religio-spiritual-philosophical complex 
engineered? 4 Do the great ancient Indian intellectuals, however 
uncompromising they may be in their use of the faculty of reason, become 
powerless before the tradition of paying lip service to the Veda that some 
public relations experts started? 

I hope that my attempt to determine what sort of Veda revelation 
BH presupposed and why he so presupposed will establish that the standing 
the Veda enjoys in Indian life is not merely a success story in managing 
public reladons. There were, from time to time, at least a few thinkers in 
India who had a good rational understanding of why the Veda had to be 
respected the way it was (probably in addition to several mystics who were 
willing to accept the Veda as a source of fundamental knowledge or wisdom 
simply because what they read in it, or part of it, agreed with their own 
experiences). Even the possibility that such an understanding existed in 
some form when the Veda began to be arranged in the way we find it now 
need not be discounted. The excesses of stuyding the Veda only as a 
primitive document or of stuyding it only for gleaning historical or linguistic 
information should not be committed. One can, in fact, be nearly certain 
(a) that it was not so continuously studied simply because it was an ancient 
document or had a tradition of being preserved with considerable self- 
sacrifice, (b) that it was compiled and preserved because the agents of its 
compilation and preservation had not only a distinctive but also a 
sophisticated view of individual and social life and (c) that the same agents 
also had a specific understanding of how it was to function as a means. 5 

The first TK passage having a 
bearing on Veda revelation 

§2.1 In a 1991 paper entitled “Bhartr-hari’s concept of the Veda,” I 
have pointed out the distinctive features of BH’s concept of the Veda and 

4 (a) I mention religion, spirituality and philosophy together because, despite the 
abundance of all three in ancient Indian life, they were not separated from each other with 
separate names as academics do now. 

(b) Some Indologists and historians of India write as if the complex I mention here was like 
the military-industry-politics complex of certain modern societies — a hegemony that did 
not alloW the will or welfare of the people at large to prevail. I am not sure that such indeed was 
the case. 

(a) In making these remarks, I am not denying that the Veda body grew over time. Nor 
am I discounting the possibility that the criteria for the application of veda could have been 
different from one time to another or from one region to another. 

(b) Some readers may find it convenient to read §§4.1-6 before reading the philological 
analysis in §§2.1 -3.6 
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its relationship with some other elements of his thought. A part of that 
publication relevant to our present concern is summarized in appendix 1, 
with some changes and additional clarifications that would connect it and the 
present one smoothly. Therefore, presupposing knowledge of the contents of 
appendix 1,1 will concentrate below on passages which have a direct bearing 
on BH’s concept of Veda revelation as a process. These passages are two. 

Passage 1: context Trikandi (= TK) 1.5: prapty-updyo 'nukaras ca tasya 
vedo maharsibhih/eko 'pry aneka-vartmeva samdmndtah prthak prthak // n 

“The means of reaching and the representative likeness of that (sabda-tattva 
brahman) is Veda. (It) is set down for transmission 7 severally by the great seers as 
if it has more than one path, although it is one."’ 1 

Trikandi-vrtti (=TKV) 1.5: anukaraili. ‘yam suksmdm nitydm atindriyam 
vacam rsayah saksat-krta-dharmano mantradrsah posy anti tarn asaksat-krta- 
dharmabhyo ’parebhyah pravedayisyamana bilmam sanuimananti, svapna-vrttam 
iva, drsta-srutanubhutam adkhydsanta 'ity esa pura-kalpah. aha khalv api. 
“saksat-krta-dharmana rsayo babhuvuh. te 'parebhyo' sdksat-krta-dharmabhya 
upadesena mantrdn sampraduh. upadesaya glayanto 'pare bilma-grahandyemarh 
granthamsamamndsisurvedamca vedahgani ca. bilmambhilmam [-tbilvam?] 
bhasanam iti ve”ti. [Yaska, Nirukta 1.20]. 

§2.2 I will offer a translation and an explication of this passage in 
§§2.21-23. First I need to make some preparatory determinations and offer 
clarifying observations. 

According to its presentation above, the passage contains statements 
of BH as well as Yaska. The former does not name the latter or his Nirukta. 
The introductory expression aha khalv api can at the most be understood 
as alerting the reader that the source is different from the Pura-kalpa 
mentioned immediately before (cf. agamantaram used by the commentator 
Vrsabha, p. 25). Secondly, there is no reflection in the non-quotation part 
of the passage, that is, in the part which owes its content directly to BH, of 
the quotation’s phrase imam ... ca. Theoretically, therefore, the possibility 
remains that BH cited from a source other than the currently available 
Nirukta. However, I see no reason to doubt that the passage incorporates 
Yaska’s that is, the Nirukta author’s, statement. The expressions rsayah saksat- 
krta-dharmanah, asaksat-krta-dharmabhyah, bilma, and sam+a+mna are too 
many to be accidentally common, especially given the brevity of the passage 

h My translations will not be literal to the extent of matching the number of sentences in 
the original, and I will not always translate the ‘loaded’ words like dhaima and mantra . If we stop 
at each occurrence to discuss what they mean, we will get nowhere or get somewhere when it 
no longer matters whether we got somewhere. 

7 My reasons for translating samamnala in this way will be given in a separate article. 

8 Commentator Vrsabha mentions specific referents for vartman (‘paths such as Sama- 
veda, Rg-veda etc.’) and prlhakprthak (‘through disdncdon in the form of mantra etc.,’ If the 
emendadon of maunddi to mantrddi is accepted). However, it seems more likely that BH has 
deliberately used very general words like vartman and prthakprthak; see appendix 1, note to point 5. 
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and the fact that s-k-d (or its negation), bilvia and sam+a+mna are not the 
kind of expressions that would be used in widely divergent contexts (as rsi 
and apara/avara, for example, would be). Further, there are several 
indications in BH’s works which cumulatively establish that he must have 
known Yaska’s Nirukta. To look at the evidence from the side of the Nirukta 
tradition, there are indications in the commentary of S-M 9 to the effect 
that BH was thought of as commenting on the Yasklya Nirukta in parts of 
his works (Aklujkar 1994) — as someone who offered observations on certain 
Nirukta sections from a distance. It is therefore, justified to proceed on the 
assumption that it is in fact the currently available Nirukta that BH cites in 
the passage under consideration, although BH could have followed a version 
or recension of the Nirukta in which apara was the reading in the place of 
avara (see appendix 4). 

§2.3 Two details available in BH’s statement ( suksmarh nityam 
atlndriyarh vacant pasyanti and svapna-vrttam iva drsta-srutanubhutam 
acikhyasantah) that undoubtedly pertain to the revelation process are not 
found in Yaska’s statement. Therefore, we need to ask if a historically 
identical understanding of the revelation process is reflected in TKV 1.5 
(and TKV 1.173 to be discussed later) and Nirukta 1.20. Could BH not 
have differed from Yaska in his view of how the revelation of the Veda 
took/takes place? Or, does BH simply help us in recovering what has been 
lost in the other intellectual traditions of India, including perhaps the 
Nirukta tradition itself? If he did not essentially differ from Yaska, was there 
any progress in the theorization about revelation such that the statements 
of the theoreticians concerned came to possess greater detail and clarity, 
or was there practically the same theory all along that was expressed in 
slightly different words as time moved on? Alternatively, is it possible that 
there was no theory as such in Yaska — he simply made an assertion, and it 
is philosophers like BH that gradually filled his assertion with deep 
significance and gave it a logical backbone that was not in the purview of 
the older and (hence?) simple-minded Yaska? 

To give my four-part answer right away: (a) It is not possible that Yaska 
did not have a theory, (b) There is no evidence to prove that Yaska and BH 
differed, although they might have, (c) A combination of the possibilities we 
have entertained is what probably happened between the times of Yaska and 
BH. There could have been addition of detail and gain in clarity. There could 
also have been changes of terminology, (d) BH does help us, at least to a 
significant extent if not fully, in recovering, in a historically justifiable way, 
Yaska’s thought and the thought behind the authority and sanctity accorded 

9 For the sake of convenience, I shall speak here of Skanda-svainin and Mahesvara as if they 
were one author. I shall not try to decide which one of them wrote which part of the Nirukta 
commentary going under their name. 
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to the Veda. The guidance he offers is limited and scattered. Yet if we study it 
comprehensively and minutely we can open, at least to some extent, the door 
to a closed chamber of India’s history. By the end of our discussion, we will 
probably have a relatively well-integrated account and —what is more important 
in historical research — an account that has an evidential, textual, basis. 

I do not need to justify each part of the preceding answer individually 
or at length. Even if I prove that Yaska had a theory, it should suffice. 
Appendices 3 and 4 should take care of part (b). My part (c) is only a 
probability and it follows from historical commensense. There is no evidence 
of knowledge traditions having been totally or irrevocably lost between Yaska 
and BH as far as the views or theories regarding the Veda are concerned. 10 
So, philosophers must have gone on refining ideas and expressing them in 
different words. Is this not what they most commonly do? Further, the 
differences between Yaska and BH are all of the nature of addition. Just as 
they strengthen the probability that the philosophers were elaborating on 
and re-expressing the views, they indicate that BH need not be read as 
clashing with Yaska 11 As there is no other theoretician between Yaska and 
BH known to us at present who echoes Yaska’s words, 12 it is also 
commonsense to proceed on the assumption that BH would help us in 
recovering a part of Yaska’s world. Where there is almost total darkness, 
even a single source of feeble light can be put to use. Our reconstruction 
of BH’s understanding of how Veda revelation took/takes place will simply 
demonstrate that this commonsense, like most flashes of commonsense, 
has put us on the right path. 

Now, how can it be proved that Yaska had a theory? One only needs 
to look at the words saksat-krta, dharma/dharman, ni and mantra. Each of 
these is a charged word of Indian culture (cf. §§2.10-16 below). Each 
embodies a notion that no other known culture has taken to the height to 
which India has taken it. How could Yaska then be without a theory while 


10 Loss of vyakaranagama, ‘inherited knowledge in the area of grammar,’ is mentioned in 
TK 2.481-485 in the context of Paninian grammar and with specific reference to Patanjali. 

" Halbfass (1991: 48 note 69): “Bhartr-hari cites and accepts the statement from the 
Nirukta... But at the same time, he transforms and reinterprets Yaska’s dictum.” The details 
given by Halbfass after this remark are all by way of addition and specification of BH s view. They 
do not suggest that Yaska was definitely unaware of them or would have taken issue with them. 

12 (a) I have checked as many pre-BH texts as I could for a passage in which the ‘load- 
bearing’ words of the s-k-d passage occur reasonably near each other. No one can assert that 
we will never come across a post-Yaska and pre-BH passage reminiscent of the first or second 
sentence of TKV1.5. But at present we must proceed on the assumption that non-occurrence 
is the reality. 

(b) Post-BH occurrences are found in the Yukti-dipika and Hela-raja 3.1.46 (see appendix 
4). Allusion to the passage through its opening word exists in Medhatithi 2.12.1 am leaving out 
modem citations and allusions. 
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employing saksat-krta, dharma/dharman, rsi and mantra ? Further, what 
author would bring the entities dharma and mantra together, suggest that 
access to the first results or can result in access to the second, and leave 
things there, if he did not presume readers familiar with the connection 
between dharma and mantra, that is, if he did not presume knowledge of 
some theory on the part of his readers (cf. appendix 4, point 2)? Is the 
connection between dharma and mantra, under any common 
understanding of these terms datable to Yaska's time, obvious? Of course, 
not. Even the literal or etymological meanings of these terms are not such 
as would naturally lead to their being put together in a seriously intended 
statement. There must, therefore, have been a reasonably widespread 
undertaking, containing what we could call a theory, in Yaska’s days that 
enabled most of Yaska’s readers to connect the two even when no 
explication was offered. 13 This surmise is supported by what the pre-Yaska 
texts, Sarhhitas and Brahmanas, say about vac and by how they use the 
notion of vac (cf. the passages referred to in Padoux 1990: 1-29, Sastri 
1972: 1-23, Tripathi 1976: 167-175 and Holdrege 1994). 

§2.4 Another question arising out of the bipartite nature of the TKV 
1.5 passage is more specifically hermeneutical. Several different 
interpretations have been offered of the Nirukta statement. Even if one 
were to assume that Yaska had a well-thought view of Veda revelation, is it 
not likely that the relationship of that view with BH’s view would depend 
on which interpretation one accepts? In other words, will out reconstruction 
of BH’s view not be uncertain to the extent we use the evidence of Yaska’s 
statement? (If we, in return, use the reconstructed BH view to understand 
Yaska, since we commonly use later direct and indirect commentators to 
interpret an older author, will the extent of uncertainty not double?) 

Mutual dependence of sources is not a real problem in the present 
context, which is one of historical reconstruction, as it would be in an 
inference (understood in a technical sense of “inference” found in the 
system of logic, notjust as a synonym of general words like “logical reasoning,” 
“argument,” “conjecture,” “hypothesis” etc.). Frequently, a source produced 
at time T2 has a more reliable interpretation of or has more clues helpful 
in the understanding of a source produced at time T1 than we, living at 
time T3, are likely to have. We have to take both the T1 and T2 sources 
and the clues they contain into consideration and arrive at the most probable 
interpretations of the T1 source as well as the T2 source, verifying them 
against each other. 

,s No reader of Yaska is known to have accused him of trying to pull wool over his/her eyes. 
The readers include Yaska’s commentators, who showed a questioning attitude in countless 
areas over many centuries. While this consideration, being in the form of an absence, does not 
prove in itself that Yaska had a theory, it makes the absence of a theory very unlikely. 
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In determining how the very first stage of Veda revelation was 
understood, the utility of Nirukta 1.20 is limited. That text is principally 
concerned with the Veda transmission stage. Only the words saksat-krta- 
dharmana rsayah...mantran sampraduh, have a bearing on the revelation 
process in that they tell us who the agents were, what qualification they 
had and what was revealed (the last by implication: since the agents imparted 
mantras, they must have come to possess them, which, in turn, implies that 
what was revealed to them must be either the mantras or something that 
can result in mantras.) The implications of avarebhyo 'saksat-krta-dharmabhya 
upadesena would largely be deducible from saksat-krta-dharmana 
rsayah...mantran sampraduh and hence of no great help. 

Of the truly relevant words, (a) saksat-krta, (b) dharma/dharman, (c) rsi 
and (d) mantra are found also in the TKV. While different paraphrases 
and translations of the first two have been offered, none, as we will see 
below, is likely to affect our process of determination. In the case of (a), all 
translations would work at the literal level (albeit specific connotations may 
have to be coaxed out of their contexts) and, in the case of (b), none 
would fit literally. There is no real disagreement in the translations of rsi 
(those who translate the word with “sage” do not and will not deny that in 
the present context sagehood comes from being a seer), and mantra has 
mostly been left untranslated. 

§2.5 Several interesting questions have been raised, explicitly or 
implicitly, in the case of Nirukta 1.20 that pertain to the words in the first two 
sentences, to which I just referred, as well as to the words in the remaining 
two sentences. As far as I am aware, they are: Does s-k-d belong to the subject 
part (‘The s-k-d became/were rsis’) or the predicate part ( rsis became/ 
were s-k-d’; see appendix 4, point 2)? Is the 'avara : apara’ difference of 
reading significant? Does avara mean only ‘later’ or must it have a connotation 
of inferiority in the present instance? Are the avaras also rsis? If so, are the rsis 
only in some such sense as ‘srutarsis’? What is the significance, if any, of the 
tense variation seen in babhuvuh (perfect), on the one hand, and sampraduh 
and samamnasisuh (aorist) on the other? Which meanings of saksdt + kr and 
dharma should we accept? What was the nature of the upadesa? Was it only 
oral? Did it include meaning explanation or interpretation? Does the text 
talk about two groups or generations or three? Toward which upadesa was 
the avaras’ fatigue or despondency directed — to the one they were receiving 
or to the one they were providing? What is the meaning of bilma? Can the 
meaning one prefers be reconciled with the meanings given in the case of 
other occurrences of bilma ? How is the compound bilma-grahana to be 
analyzed— as an instrumental tat-purusa or as a genitive tat-purusa? How 
many texts or text-bodies does imam, grantham ... vedarh ca vedahgani ca refer 
to - one, two or three? 
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As if this list is not long enough for a passage consisting of only three 
short sentences (four sentences if vedam ca veddngani ca is counted as a 
separate sentence), I will add: What was the precise reason for the fatigue 
or despondency of the avaras, lack of success in learning the entire set of 
mantras or lack of success in learning the mantras accurately? How should 
sam + a + mnd be understood, especially in contradistinction to a + mnd? 
Does imam grantham refer only to the direct or most explicitly acknowledged 
commentandum of Yaska, that is, the Nighantu, or does it include in its 
reference also the inherited lists such as those of the upasargas and the 
nipatas on which Yaska comments (compare Aklujkar 1999: fn 9)? 

From among these questions, I will address the ones having a bearing 
on my present concern in the main body of the paper. Many of the rest will 
be taken up in appendices 3 and 4. 

§2.6 To turn to preparatory observations not arising from the presence 
of the Nirukta citation, we should not expect to understand the process 
involved in coming to know the subtle, permanent and sense-transcending 
form of vac (= the original form of the Veda; cf. appendix 1) that BH 
speaks of or the process making certain rsis possessors of mantras that Yaska 
presupposes in the sense of “Oh, yes, X/I experienced it, and here is how 
it went.” A number of passages (e.g., TK/VP 2.139) make it clear that in 
BH’s view only certain individuals with special qualifications may be said to 
have the experience and that they too cannot convey it exactly as it is — in 
its event or process aspect. The original unitary insight cannot be transferred 
as a single unit. Its transmission or instruction must take place through 
speech, and speech, as we commonly understand it to be, is necessarily 
sequential. If those who, in some sense, receive the experience of the rsis 
receive it in a sequential, divided form (see appendix 1, point 5), our 
understanding or reconstruction can only be theoretical. 

§2.7 The assumption of a subtle or more fundamental form that 
becomes manifest, communicable or accessible should not surprise us. 
Theories of a primal cause that contain movement from the unperceived 
to the perceived (or perceptible) exist in practically all accounts of creation 
of the universe. In fact, in the very admission of the possibility of such a 
creation, whether unique or repeatable, there may lie the postulation of a 
subtle, unperceived pre-existence. Also, as I indicated in a 1982 paper on 
the recovery of vyakaranagama, almost all accounts of getting back a lost 
fundamental teaching have reference to that teaching’s survival somewhere 
in a hidden or unidentified form. The very logic of the situation can be 
said to demand the assumption of a lost yet not-completely-lost original. 
The vertical double reference of the Veda (appendix 1, point 1) is similarly 
structured and hence the presence in it of a subtle form of the Veda should 
not come as a surprise. 
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§2.8 Th e process that would emerge from our theoretical 
understanding or model-building should be such as would fit what we know 
about dharma/dharman (see §2.11-13) and mantras from other sources. 
Seeing the highest form of vac should have some plausible connection 
with seeing the mantras (cf. mantradrsah in TKV 1.5 that is under 
consideration). Similarly, witnessing dharma/dharman should mean 
furnishing the cause necessary for seeing the highest form of vac and/or 
seeing or coming to possess the mantras. 14 BH had a choice to write a 
sentence like yam/yam/yad ... rsayah saksat-krta-suksma-vacah pasyanti tarn/ 
tam/tad asdksat-krta-suksma-vagbhyah pravedayisyama.no. bilmam samamananti. 
The fact that he takes over saksat-krta-dharmanah from the Nirukta and 
makes suksmam nityam atindriyam vacam ... pasyanti a predicate (of the 
relative clause) indicates that in his view saksat-krta-dharmanah belongs to a 
deeper, causal level on which the assertion that the subtle and eternal vac 
is witnessed can rest. 

§2.9 On the other hand, since ordinary persons do not witness the 
highest form of vac, the qualification saksat-krta-dharmanah. must express 
the difference between them and the rsis. The difference should be such 
as to be consistent with what we learn from other passages in which 
comparable persons who exhibit extraordinary powers of cognition (e.g., 
the sistas ‘spiritual elite who are capable of giving informed judgements 
free from vested interest’) are mentioned by authors sharing essentially 
the same world view. 

Several relatively early authors like Caraka (Sutra-sthana 25.3), 
Patarijali (Paspasahnika, Kielhorn’s edn p. 1.11), and BH (TKV 1.23) speak 
of pratyaksa-dharman rsis or sistas,in contexts that could be considered to 
have a logical relation with the statements we are studying. Vatsyayana Paksila- 
svamin, on the other hand, in a similarly relatable statement, uses s-k-d , 15 
We should at least ensure that the sense we eventually attach to s-k-d does 
not clash with the sense of pratyaksa-dharman, which, given the synonymy 

14 (a) Here, my use of ‘seeing’ is meant to cover TKV 1.5 and of ‘coming to possess’ to 
cover Nirukta 1.20. In the latter, as the s-k-d rsis impart the mantras, they must have come to 
possess them. 

(b) The point stated here does not depend on whether s-k-d is taken as a predicate in Yaska s 
sentence, for there is a suggestion of the priority of saksat-krta-dharmatva to mantra in Yaska and 
BH and there is a suggestion of the priority of saksat-krta-dharmatva to the perception of s-n-a 
vac in BH. 

(c) Why s-k-d could not have been intended as a predicate is explained in appendix 4, point 2. 

15 Under Nyaya-sutra 2.1.68 ( manlrdyur-veda ...), we find dpldh khalu sdksdi-krla-dharmdna 
idam halavyam , idam asya hani-hetur , idam asyddhigantavyam, idani asyddhigama-hetur ill bhuldny ^ 
anukampanle. ‘The reliable persons are s-k-d. They show sympathy for (other) living beings 
(thinking:)‘this is to be abandoned; this is the cause for abandoning; this is to be obtained by 
this person; this is the cause for obtaining.” Perhaps this passage is studied in Srinivas Sastri 
1976, which publication has remained inaccesible to me. 
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of saksat and pratyaksa , means that the meaning of dharma/dharman in one 
compound must be compatible, if not identical, with that in the other. 

§2.10 saksat and sdksatkara are still used in Indian languages. This is 
true also of some other derivates (e.g., saksya and sdksin) from the root 
word sdksa (= sa + aksa/aksi) underlying them (and attested in Sahara s 
commentary on Mlmamsa-sutra 1.2.31). Wezler (2001: 226) informs us 
that saksat by itself is attested in the Atharva-veda and Taittirlya Sarhhita, 
that Panini 1.4.74 ( sdksdt-prabhrtini ca) presupposes the possibility of its 
composition with forms of kr and that saksat-krta in the Nirukta passage we 
are discussing is the first known realization of that possibility. 

Given such an impressive continuity of use, one would expect the 
derivates of saksat + kr to be transparent in their meaning. To some extent 
they are. The meaning element of ‘being a winess, being a perceiver is 
found in all of them. A natural extension of this element would be ‘being 
a direct witness, perceiving without intervention.’ 16 This semantic extension 
is a constant of the saksat + kr derivates, 17 along with its understandable 
contextual variations (a) ‘obviously, evidently,’ (b) ‘clearly, openly,’ (c) ‘in 
bodily form, as something incarnate,’ and (d) ‘intuitive’ in the sense 
‘natural, inborn, not preceded by any training or practice.’ 18 

16 Compare a usage like “I saw X with my eyes” which implies that the speaker’s knowledge 
is not second-hand. 

17 (a) Cf. the use of “direct,” and “actually” in the following translations of s-k-d: Halbfass 
1988:328: “having attained a direct experience of dharma.” Falk 1990:109 and 1993:241: ‘persons 
who had direct insight into dharma.” Ruegg 1994: 308-309: “having directly witnessed/perceived 
dharma(s) and “who direcdy perceived dharma(s).” Oliver 1997: 59 (on the basis of Falk 1990: 
109): ‘The rsis had direct insight into dharma.” Kahrs 1998: 28: “[those who have] direct access 
to Dharma (ritual and social duty).” Rajavade 1940: 289: “by whom religion was actually seen. 

(b) In the context of s-k-d and sdksdt-krta-dhannatd occurring, respectively, in Nyaya-bha^ya 
1.1.7 and 2.1.68., Ruegg (1994: 307 fn 15) suggests an interpretation that has the merit of being 
original: “having direct perception for [their] nature/quality,” in which [their] stands for 
“[the aptas’ = the reliable persons’].” Since in the specified context Ruegg is very much aware 
of Nirukta 1.20, the same interpretation can be extended to Nirukta 1.20, the passage we are 
discussing. However, Ruegg helpfully adds: “... Indian commentators seem to have actually 
understood dharma(n) as the object of the direct perception in question. See e.g. Uddyotakara, 
Nyaya-varttika, II.i.68: saksat-ktia-dharmata yam iepadartham upadisanti sa taih sakrat-krto bhavatiti; 
and Vacaspati-misra, Nyaya-varttika-tatparya-tika I.i.7: sudrdhena pramanenavadharitah saksat- 
krtah dharmahpaddrlhah (and the same commentary on II.i.68: pratyaksl-krta-heyopadeyata ). 

Further, in his fh 17, referring to Roth’s rendering “Recht” of dharma occurring in Durga s 
dissolution of s-k-d and Monier Williams’ and Sarup’s translations “one who has an intuitive 
perception of duty” and “had direct intuitive insight into duty,” Ruegg rightly registers a mild 
protest: “But it is not established that dharma(n) here has the meaning of duty or virtue. ’ 

Of the two explanations given by Vacaspati that Ruegg cites above, the first agrees in spirit 
with Durga's cited in note 67(b) and the second with Vatsyayana's given in note 15. 

Cf. Sarup 1921: 20 “Seers had direct intuitive insight into duty.” Kane 1973: 889: the 
(ancient) sages had an intuitive perception of dharma.” 
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What intrigues a researcher are the issues of whether the ablative 
ending of the first member contributes something specific to the meaning 
of the composition and, if it does, what that contribution is. That there are 
not many other formations in which kr is joined to a preceding member in 
the ablative makes the researcher’s work difficult, baldtkdra ‘doing out of 
(-» with) force, acting on the basis of physical strength, compulsion’ comes 
to mind, but balat in it is not a compound like saksa in saksat. It is not given 
the designation gati by Panini. saksa, being a bahu-vrihi, has the capability 
to function like an adjective and, when transformed into the neuter 
accusative singular ( saksam ) not qualifying any noun, to function as an avyayi- 
bhava conveying an adverbial meaning. However, what we have here before 
a form of kris neither saksa nor saksam but saksat. Gould there be an aspect 
of meaning present in this grammatical feature that is eluding us? 

Could saksatkara, originally, have had a meaning such as ‘doing/acting 
out of the sense-equipped one, that is, with the mind/worldly self/soul as 
the basis, attention-done, concentration-accomplished ? The implication 
of such a meaning, then, would be either that ‘the usual senses are not 
required, the ‘mind-eye’ is used, a transcendence of the ordinary senses 
takes place’ or ‘what others do not or cannot see/sense is seen ? After all, 
specificities of meaning do frequently come from the context in which an 
expression is initially used, not only from a logical or plausibly logical extension 
of the etymological meaning. The two connotations specified just now are 
present in some modern usages-of saksai-kr; e.g., Marathi saksatkara hone 
•becoming (= coming into existence) of saksatkar,’ includes the meaning 
element ‘that which was not seen or known before, now became seen or 
known.’ 19 Several other modern Indian languages use forms of sdksat-kr 
similarly. As many modern Indian languages form continuities of usage 
with Sanskrit and can be shown to preserve some word connotations that 
have so far not been recognized as existing in Sanskrit/ 0 our seeking a clue 
in them for the connotation of saksat-kr should not be objectionable. 


19 When used seriously in adhyatmika etc. contexts, saksatkar hone usually implies either 
that a great effort preceded the happening or that the person in whose case the event took 
place no longer remained an ordinary individual — his very way of experiencing the world 
changed. When the word is used sarcasdcally, the same meaning acquires the tinge ‘taking a 
long time to grasp something that was already there — that was not difficult to grasp in the first 
place, what appears like a sudden realization should have taken place much earlier. The 
suggestion is of a lapse or of going unnoticed before being seen. It would fit the context of the 
passages we are studying, especially if they presume recurrent creation. The seers are spoken of 
as recalling what they learned or knew in the preceding creation. 

20 Such shared connotations could have originated in Sanskrit or in the regional languages. 
Historically, a give-and-take has occurred in both directions. In the present case, origin in Sanskrit 
and its continuation in regional languages seems more likely, although the regional languages 
help us in suspecting the presence of the connotation in Sanskrit in the first place. 
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Further, BH’s explanation of pratyaksa-dharmanah, occurring in the 
Mahabhasya (Kielhorn edn p. 1.13), runs thus: dharma ye paroksa lokasya te 
pratyaksds tesdm, ‘The properties which are beyond the senses for (humanity 
at large or the rest of) the world are accessible to their senses” (Mahabhasya- 
tika, Abhyankar-Limaye edn p. 38.7). This explanation supports the 
existence of a meaning element like ‘that which was not seen or known 
before became seen or known’ in saksat-krta, for the convergence of 
meaning between pratyaksa-dliarman and s-k-d is undeniable. 

§2.11 For reasons that do not need to be spelled out to most Sanskritists 
and Indologists, dharma is a word that has several related meanings and is 
frequently difficult to translate in a particular context (Fitzgerald 2004. 
671-685; Aklujkar 2004: 693-694). The difficulty increases (as is commonly 
the case with words) as one reaches back in the past to the more ancient 
texts, of which the Nirukta certainly is one. Historical studies of the meaning 
of dharma, that is, of its semantic development over time, have naturally 
been attempted, for example, in Horsch 1967: 31-61 (English tr. 2004: 
423-448) and Brereton 2004: 449-489, which, along with Mayrhofer 1963: 
94-95, contain references to earlier discussions. The change from dharman, 
ending in -an and neuter, to dharma, ending in -a and masculine, at as 
early a time as that of the Atharva-veda and the accentual variation, dharman 
and dharman, seen at an even earlier time make the historical study of 
dharma complicated. In addition, the Buddhist usage in the sense ‘an 
abiding entity, a more fundamental existent’ and the Jain usage in the 
sense ‘that which offers freedom of movement, space’ come in the way of 
giving a linear account. There is also the knotty question of how the modern 
Indian understanding of dharma as ‘religion’ came about. It is evident that 
this understanding is only partially justified; dharma does not have some 
important connotations that “religion” has. Yet there must be something 
in its traditional meaning (cf. Aklujkar 2004: 694) that suggested to India s 
intellectuals after the arrival of Islam and European powers that dharma be 
used as an equivalent of the Arabic majahab and English “religion.” It is not 
surprising, given the preceding facts, that in several scholarly writings dharma 
is left untranslated 21 or a single Western word like “law” (“loi” in French, 
“Gesetz” in German), which carries many of the likely meanings, takes the 
place of dharma and approximates the intended meaning on the strength 
of context. 

§2.12 In the context of the present concern, the alternatives of 
sticking (a) to dharma and (b) to a single term like “law” are not open to 
me, for if I follow either one of them, without first trying to determine 

21 In those languages like Hindi, Bengali etc. which have inherited the word from Sanskrit, 
there is no alternative to begin with, unless the translators decide to coin new words or phrases 
for each meaning of dharma they consider contextually likely. 
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what dharma in s-k-d is likely to mean, I will, in all likelihood, sacrifice an 
important indicator of the Veda revelation theory. Secondly, as the Nirukta 
text in which s-k-d occurs for the first time is relatively close to the time 
during which the available Vedic texts acquired their present form, I cannot 
escape the responsibility of specifying which parts of the semantic history 
of dharma reconstructed by scholars, if any, hold good in its case. 

There is also an additional consideration. Yudhisthira Mlmamsaka 
(samvat 2020: 344-345, samvat 2030: 366, sarhvat 2041: 392-393) noticed 
several decades ago that a dharmabhivyakti view — a view according to 
which dharma is manifested, not created — was associated with BH. 22 But 
not much attention was given, until recendy, to determining precisely what 
this observation entails and what the implications of dharmabhivyakti as a 
religio-philosophical concept are. 23 As abhivyakti ‘manifestation, coming to 
notice,’ saksat-kr and “revelation” are obviously connected through their 
literal or ordinary language meanings, it is very likely that there is a 
connection between the dharmabhivyakti view and the ideas or details 
associated with Veda revelation. In any case, we should not understand 
Veda revelation in such a way as to put it on a collision course with what 
emerges from the passages mentioning dharmabhivyakti. 

§2.13 A detailed demonstration of why I accept what I accept in the 
semantic histories of dharma offered so far will take us too far afield and 
obscure my argumentation in the present essay. I will, therefore, attempt 
such an explanation in a separate publication. To summarize my views: 

I accept that the older form of dharma was dharman, with accent on 
the first or root syllable and neuter gender, or, with accent on the last or 
suffix syllable and masculine gender. 

The basic meaning of dharman was ‘that which is held/supported/ 
possessed,’ contextually adjusting to such meanings as (a) that which a 
person, thing, or groups thereof has, i.e., ‘quality, attribute, property,’ 
(b) ‘distinctive, unique or defining quality, strength or force, and (c) 
‘essential or foundational nature.’ Contra Horsch and his predecessors, the 
basic meaning was not ‘(the action of) supporting, (the act of) holding ; 
dharman was not an action noun (as distinct from an object noun). Nor was 
its basic meaning ‘foundation,’ unless by “foundation” a meaning like (b) 
or (c) is meant. 


22 Although the immediate context of the dharmabhivyakti view in most of the references 
is that of yaga or ritual worship, that is, the same as of apurva or adrsta in the Mlmamsa 
tradition, the view needs to be understood broadly. Its application to the ritual worship context 
is only a part of the domain in which it applies. 

23 1 give references to earlier discussions and offer a different explanation of the 
dharmabhivyakti phenomenon in Aklujkar 2004: §§3.7-9. 
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On the other hand, dharman, the stem with accent on the final syllable, 
was an agentive noun conveying the meaning ‘holder, supporter, ordainer’ 
as earlier researchers referred to above have determined or accepted. 

Accordingly, I take dharman in s-k-d as meaning ‘quality, attribute, 
property’ and the compound as meaning ‘those who had directly seen 
(= uncovered or discovered) the properties (of things 24 not perceived by 
the average human beings).’ 25 

True, we do not know if the ‘dharma : dhartaan' difference was only 
a matter of compositional conditioning for Yaska (i.e., a bahu-vrlhi was 
viewed simply as requiring dharman at its end, not dharma, regardless of 
the meaning and accent intended). Procedural caution, however, suggests 
that it is better not to rule out the possibility that the stem at the end of 
saksat-krta-dharmanah was meant to be dharman, not dharma. 

That accentual distinction seem to have existed in Yaska’s own Sanskrit 
would further suggest that it would be prudent to leave room for the 
possibility that Yaska was aware of the ‘ dharman: dharman ’ distinction. Since 
he is unlikely to have meant ‘those who had seen the supporters,’ 26 the 
alternative we should accept is that the last member of the s-k-d compound 
was dharman in his view and that the compound meant (minimally) ‘those 
who had seen properties’ to him. 

The discussion below in §3.1 of the second crucial passage will confirm 
that in reaching such a conclusion we are on the right track. The saksat- 
krta-dharmatva of the seers means direct, undistorted and extraordinary 
knowledge of those properties and actions or processes which make the 
world what it is. The following renderings of s-k-d, therefore, cannot be 
considered accurate or satisfactory, albeit some of them have greater 
potential for reconciliation with the evidence (i.e., the basis of my 
understanding of dharma) than the rest: 27 

24 Although in most instances below I will speak of properties of things or objects (inclusive 
of fleeting physical things such as sound continua or speech form?,), the properties or effects of 
actions or states are also to be understood wherever the context is suitable and my interpretation 
of s-k-d or pratyaksa-dharman is meant. 

25 This meaning, which I arrived at by studying the evidence in BH and the passages 
collected in papers discussing the semantic history of dharma, has support in the ‘padartha* 
rendering found in the comments of Uddyotakara and Vacaspafi-misra cited in note 17b and 
in Durga’s remark amusmat karmana evam-arlhavata mantrena saihyvhldd amuna prakarenaivam- 
laksanahphala-viparindmo bhavati. Indirect support can be read in S-M’s gloss mantra-brdhmana 
and Vrsablia s gloss abhyudaya-nihsreyasa-sddhana for dharma, since the brahmana and sadhana, 
speaking of certain things and actions leading to certain results, must presuppose the presence 
of result-conducive properties in the things and actions concerned, see §2.15. 

dharman, meaning ‘supporter, holder’ is not a synonym for ‘god’, albeit the RV speaks 
of gods as supporters. 

27 (a) Since the expression occurs also in Yaska’s statement and since there is no reason to 
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Muir 1874: 118: “The rishis, who had an intuitive perception of duty.” 

Sarup 1921: 20: “Seers had direct intuitive insight into duty.” 28 

Rajavade 1940: 289: “by whom religion was actually seen.” 29 

Biardeau 1964: 33: “qui ont l’intuition directe de la loi religieuse/ 
qui avaient l’intuition directe de la loi religieuse.” 

Subramania Iyer 1965: 7: “who have realised the truth/realised 
that truth.” 

Carpenter 1995: 44: “who have directly seen the ritual ordinances.” 

Kahrs 1998: 28: “[those who have] direct access to ... (ritual and 
social duty).” 

Wezler 2001: 227: “[men] by whom (the) dharma [= this universal 
‘law,’ this order of the world, of all its inhabitants, but especially men] was 
directly and wholly perceived.” 

In like vein, we can rule out the meanings (a) ‘religio-spiritual merit, 
punya’ and (b) ‘property of the mind, intellect, consciousness or self 
(= property of whatever it is that a given philosophy views as the experiencing 
subject).’ Such a dharma, referring to a state of refinement or elevation of 
the cognitive apparatus which enables that apparatus to transcend its 
limitations, may make some persons capable of saksatkara of dharma. 
However, it can ill fit as an object of their saksatkara. If it does, it does so 
indirectly, only after the assumption of extraordinary persons who can see 


assume a wide gulph in the thinking of Yaska and BH as far as Veda i ** we n ^ 

§2.3), I include below the translations of s-k-d given while dealing wi iru 

(b) Joshi-Roodbergen 1986: 156 n. 632 (as reported in Wezler IS 

right’ and ‘constituent element of reality’ in the context oipratya .a a • er 

meaning of dharma/dharman can be connected with what I am suggesting utisno exac ythe 
same, since it is given by presupposing philosophies like Samkhya engaged in istmg tattvas 
‘constituents of universe models.’ 


(c) For the translations which retain the word dharma/dharman, see notes 17-18. 

28 Muir’s and Sarup’s translation is close to a meaning of dharma that is definitely and 
ffequendy attested in the pre-modem Indian tradition, but it suffers from the fact that no pre¬ 
modem text is known until now which speaks of duty and mantra in such a way that the former 
could be seen as a cause of the latter. Duty is usually spoken of as coming from the Veda 
(= mantras in the present context), not the Veda from duty. Persevering in the performance of 
duty may, through cleansing of the mind, eventually make one capable of mantra acquisition, 
but in the available evidence we do not see any direct or necessary link between adherence to 
duty and receipt of mantras through revelation. 

29 Rajavade’s rendering is anachronistic and misleading (cf. Wezler 2001: 228 fn 64). 
Religion is not known as the object of some sort of extraordinary seeing, although its constituent 
scriptures, commandments etc. are. Even if we were to assume that Rajavade’s phrase makes 
sense, there is no reason why the seers of religion would necessarily come to possess mantras 
(or the s-n-a vac), since religion is not co-extensive with the mantras, Veda or Sruti. 
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qualities imperceptible to others and who can advise regarding what is 
wholesome is made. 

§2.14 Coming to dharmabhivyakti (‘manifestation, not creation afresh 
or acquisition, of dharma’), I have tried in Aklujkar 2004 to sketch the 
conception of the world, universe or cosmos in which the view would fit. 
One constituent of the view is the assumption that dharma, a force implicit 
in brahman (the ultimate or first cause), is distributed over the objects to 
which brahman gives rise. In other words, it is assumed that there is, in 
every evolute, a property or potential which persons of extraordinary insight 
can identify and relate to actions in such a way as to bring it out and harness 
for the prosperity and/or continuation of the world. The meaning of dharma 
in s-k-d that I am suggesting agrees with such an understanding. True, in 
dharmabhivyakti, the word dharma probably stands for a part of a universal 
force or energy that is typically revealed (brought to the forefront, made 
active) by the rites such as Agni-hotra, and in s-k-d (or pratyaksa-dharman ), 
as interpreted by me, the same word stands for something already existing 
in individual things in a scattered, delimited way that may or may not be 
made noticeable by the appropriate actions. However, an entity can be the 
same whether it is viewed as universally present or as present distributively 
in the individuals populating the universe. The difference observed simply 
means that, like the terms brahman, sphota, pratibha etc., the term dharman/ 
dharma has a layered meaning in BH’s philosophy (and probably also in 
Yaska’s philosophy). He strings together several conceptually or analytically 
different entities in one label if the same essence is thought to constitute 
them. 

We can thus determine the meaning of dharma in s-k-d, a term 
positioned to convey the causal background of the acquisition of the subtle, 
eternal and transcendental form of language (or of the acquisition of the 
mantras), in such a way as to abide by the guiding observations made in 
§§2.2-9 above. 

§2.15 In Indology, there is, rightly, a tendency not to go against the 
interpretations of traditional commentators. These commentators had, in 
many cases, inherited an old understanding of the text on which they were 
commenting. The chain of this understanding can, in several cases, be 
reasonably presumed to go back all the way to the time of the 
commentandum author. Besides, some commentators seem to have spent 
long times, if not entire life spans, in studying the texts they elucidate. 
Therefore, some Indologist may, by way of objection, understandably draw 
my attention to the fact that the explanation I have offered is not found in 
the words of the traditional commentators of the Nirukta and TKV. S-M 
tell us that dharma in the present context means ‘mantra-brahmana’ 
(dharmasyatindriyatvat saksat-karanasyasambhavat dharma-sabdenatra tad- 
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artham mantra-brahmanam ucyate). Vrsabha (S. Iyer’s edn p. 24) paraphrases 
saksat-krta-dharmanah with abhyudaya-nihsreyasa-sadhano dharmah yaih sahsat- 
krtah praptah te dharmanugrhitantah-karanah and restricts dharma to 
abhyudaya-nihsreyasa-sadhana ‘the means of elevating oneself in the 
world(s) and of reaching the highest spiritual goal.’ 

As indicated in note 25, my interpretation, while not being identical 
with those of the ancient commentators, is not irreconcilable. The difference 
between SM, Vrsabha and me is not a definite difference of essence but probably 
a difference of using words with narrower or wider meanings. If brahmana 
stands for ritual procedure based on knowing the properties of things (bhava, 
dravya) or actions (karman), as seems to be the case (recall the bandhuta, 
‘connectivity,’ way of thinking writ large over the Brahmanas), then S-M s tad- 
artha (= dharmartha) mantra-brahmaria conveys what I intend but in a narrower 
way. It presupposes a ritual context, whereas I speak of what could be the 
broader philosophical basis of that ritual context 

At the other end, Vrsabha’s abhyudaya-nihsreyasa-sadhana generalizes 
the thought involved, gives no hint of being confined to the ritual context 
and speaks of a further stage by incorporating the anticipated result: wordly 
elevation of all sorts (see Aklujkar 2004: 702 on abhyudaya ) and moksa or 
nirvana. It reflects an understanding extending over the collectivity of 
things, actions and their properties, without resorting to any expression 
like ‘a thing/action with property P-1 leads to result R-l.’ 

In the gloss of Durga, we have the link between the generalized 
causality of Vrsabha and the particularistic idiom present in my 
understanding: [ye; see note 119] amusmat karmana evam-arthavata mantrena 
samyuktad amuna prakarenaivam-laksanah phala-viparinamo bhavatiti pasyanti 
te rsayah. “rsir darsanat” [Yaska 2.11] iti vaksyati. tad etat karmanali phala- 
viparinama-darsanam uupacarikaya vrttyoktaih saksat-krta-dharmana iti. na hi 
dharmasya darsanam asti. atyantapurvo [—> °ntarupyo?] hi dharmah. Rsis (are) 
those [who] perceive that from action k, combined with a mantra having 
meaning m, a transformation (in the form of) result r, having such and 
such characteristic, comes about in such and such manner. It is this 
perception of the result-transformation 30 of an action that has been 

30 I am not sure about why Durga uses viparindma in addition to phala. His intended 
meaning could be ‘transformation that is the outcome, the result itself is the transformation’ 
(phalam eva viparindmah, a karma-dharaya) or, what amounts to the same thing, ‘transformation 
into the result’ ( phale viparindmah, a locative tat-purusa). However, it is possible that Durga 
meant to convey that, because of its association with a mantra and a Veda-recommended 
process, the ordinarily expected outcome of an action undergoes a transformation — that 
what are outwardly or physically the same actions produce extraordinary results when performed 
as a part of a ritual. In that case, even a genitive tat-purusa dissolution ( phalasya viparindmah) 
could have been intended. The phrase karmariahphala-vipaimdmah would then have the same 
structure as deva-dallasya guru-kulam. 
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expressed (by Yaska with the word) s-k-d through a metaphorical mode (of 
expression), for (really speaking) there can be no perception of dharma. 
Indeed dharma is something that cannot at all be given a form.” 31 

As the explanations of S-M, Vrsabha and Durga can thus be linked 
and as the explanation of Durga, the most ancient of the three 
commentators, is closest in spirit to my explanation, I consider my 
explanation to be free from conflict with their explanations. Even if it were 
to be thought of as conflicting, I would retain the freedom to recover an 
earlier understanding on the basis of evidence preserved in the works of a 
relatively early author like BH, who lived before S-M and Vrsabha and may 
not have been far removed in time from Durga. 

§2.16 As stated in §2.8, we should accept as correct that interpretation 
of TKV 1.5 which agrees with the notion of mantra. It would be natural to 
maintain such an expectation or requirement because the Vedas have 
primarily been considered to be mantra. 32 Now, the invariant understanding 
of mantra, whether we speak of the Vedic/Brahmanical, Buddhist or Jain 
tradition, is that a mantra is a formulation in language that is assumed to 
have the power to affect the physical world or what, at the moment of the 
formulation’s application, is thought to be reality. This implies that a close 
connection between language and material objects or forces seen as material 
is assumed. 33 Statements such as Bhava-bhuti’s (Uttara-rama-carita 1.10) 
capture this understanding: rsinam punar ddydnarh vacant artho ’nudhavati. 
“In the case of the foremost (or most ancient) seers, content comes running 
behind the utterance (that is, in the case of such seers the meaning of 

31 Since I cannot make a contextually appropriate sense of the reading found in the edns, 
which literally means ‘exceedingly/absolutely unprecedented,’ I have followed the emendation 
that occurred to me as expressing a contextually suitable meaning. Besides, a corruption of 
°ntarupyo into °ntapurvo is plausible. 

32 In the thinking of the believers, the special power of the Vedic word must have something 
to do with its source or the way in which it is formed. Either way, there will be a close connection 
with the power or the process through which the Veda comes into being or is revealed. 

33 (a) Alper (1989: 12) reports that Agehananda Bharati (1965: 102) saw, in the mantra 
concept, generation of a “somewhat complex feeling-tone” in the practitioner. Alper speaks of 
the same as “emotive numinous effect” on the practitioner. Such a generation or effect, being 
physical, supports my observation here. However, it will only be a part of what I mean by 
“physical effect.” Closer to what I have in mind is Hacker’s (1972: 118) remark (reported in 
Alper 1989: 14): “From ancient times there has been in India the conviction that mental 
representations, if reaching a high degree of intensity, are capable of bringing about a reality 
not only on the psychological level but even in the domain of material things.” 

(b) The terms “material ” and “non-material ” are useful, but we should not forget that the 
distinction between the material and the non-material is not always made in the same way in the 
Sanskrit tradition as it is in the Western. For example, prakrti, distinguished from the non¬ 
material purusa, is viewed as the cause of mind etc., generally considered to be non-material, 
in the philosophy of the Sarhkhyas. There, materiality has gradation. 
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what they say is anxious to transform itself into reality, whereas, in the case 
of the ordinary good people, reality simply corresponds to what they say; 
such people are only truthful; they are not makers of truth).” The mantras 
are unlikely to have been assigned this power to transform material reality 
if an intimate connection between them and the properties of objects was 
not admitted/'* The situation should be analogous to the one noticed in 
the determination of merit-producing grammatical expressions. (sadhu 
sabdas). Just as the sistas are said to be able to determine which expressions 
have the capacity to lead to merit in a given period, the rsis of the creation 
stage should be able to determine which realizations of vac are conducive 
to the good of men and hence should be transmitted or admitted in Veda 
formation.* 5 The connection of such realizations with the contents of 
creation itself should be, in early Brahmanical or Indian thinking, the basis 
of their efficacy at the physical level. 

§2.17 One need not establish a one-to-one correspondence between 
the Veda statements, their correspondence with the real world, and their 
mantratva, ‘ability to affect the real world.’ That saksat-krta-dharmatva is a 
cause of the vac experience need not necessarily mean that a capturing or 
publicly accessible verbalizing of the experience has a mantric effect or an 
ability to recreate the experience or the reality. X leading to Y need not 
give Ys resemblance an uplifting quality (a potential for causing spiritual 
growth) or an ability to affect the world, or to acquire X (saksat-krta- 
dharmatva) itself. One, therefore, needs, also the persons who know or 
can know the real properties of things in terms of which properties are 
beneficial and which ones harmful and under what situations. In the ancient 
Indian view as preserved or presented by BH (and probably also by Yaska), 
the Veda the first seers make accessible has the potential to shape and 
affect 36 reality, that is, it has mantratva, but, to be operative or useful, that 
potential of it needs seers who have the knowledge of properties of objects 

w Passages in BH which speak of mantras affecting objects are: TKV 1.33, 174; TK 2.323 
and its Vrtti. 

,5 (a) The maharsis may also be able, in BH’s universe, to determine which particular 
benefits can result from a particular variation (uha). 

(b) Although I speak only of dharma and benefits in most contexts in order not to make 
any statements more complicated than they need to be, the opposites adharma, harm and 
absence or blocking of benefit should also be understood wherever appropriate. 

36 TK 1.10 and its Vrtti speak of the Veda as a vidhatr (‘fashioner, maker’), through 
prakrtitva (‘being the constituting material’) and through upadestr-rupa (‘teaching role’). 
The second attribution applies to vyavaslhds (‘establishments, arrangements, fixities, a series of 
regularities’) subsequent to creation. Under it, the programmatic or gene-like role of the Veda 
is replaced by a textbook-like role. The Veda then does not shape creation organically but by 
being a kind of manual or blue print that the rsis acquire or retrieve and interpret. A similar 
thought is expressed in Manava-dharma-sastra/Manu-smrti 1.21: sarvesdm lu sa [- Adi-brahma] 
ndmdni karmdni caprlhak prlhak/veda-sabdebhya evadauprlhak sarhsthas ca nirmame// 
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and who know which of the Veda’s linguistic units or sequences go with 
which object properties. 

§2.18 We need to respect the ‘ avara : apara’ difference of reading 
as appendix 4 points out. While the connotation of avara may clash with 
that of apara (Wezler 2001: 218-222), there can be no doubt that both 
words convey otherness. This common ground suffices for our 
understanding. The secondary differences will not affect our reconstruction, 
for the avara/apara belong to the Veda transmission stage and their 
qualitative difference from the s-k-d rsis or lack of relevance to revelation 
par sc is made clear by the adjective a-s-k-d applied to them. For the same 
reasons, whether they are to be thought of as rsis, albeit of a different sort 
(srutarsi), should not concern us. 37 Further, the issue of whether they are 
literally one group or generation of human beings or simply a logical 
category distinguished from the s-k-d rsis that, in actuality, consisted of 
several groups or generations need not come in our way. An abstraction or 
lumping together of all those who received the s-n-a vac (or the mantras or 
the Veda text or the bilma) and who set down for transmission (note 7) 
the Veda and Vedaiigas (including the Nighantu and its commentary, the 
Nirukta) will do for our purpose. 

§2.19 Regardless of what the older or original meaning of bilma may 
be, it cannot be doubted that BH uses the word in the present context in 
some such sense as ‘representation, replica, image, resemblance, reflection.’ 
It is the only word in the Vrtti that can correspond to anukara ‘doing/ 
acting/fashioning after’ found in the karika. The gloss bhasanam, “being/ 
becoming visible’ or ‘one that makes something visible,’ taken over from 
the then current (but not necessarily ungenuine) text of the Nirukta also 
points in the same direction, just as the fact that Vrsabha (pp. 22, 24-25) 
glosses both anukara and bilma with praticchandaka ‘likeness, picture, statue, 
image, substitute’. 

As far as Yaska is concerned, the bilma must, minimally, be something 
related to the mantras. Otherwise, there will be no useful connection 
between his second sentence and third sentence. The two assertions, ‘The 
avara/apara got the mantras’ and ‘The avara/apara set down for 
transmission certain texts,’ will have a common subject or agent, but why 
they are made one after the other will not be known. Something relating 
the mantras and the texts must occur in the latter assertion. Since upadesa 
is too general a word and veda comes as one among the triad (imam grantham ... 
vedam ca vedangani ca ), claiming no exclusive connection with mantra, only 
bilma can provide the necessary link through bilma-grahanaya. The entity it 

37 Wezler (2001:225fn51) informs us about a new division of rsis pardy based on traditional 
considerations that Gurupada Sarma Haidar (1955: 64) mentions in his Vrddha-trayi. 
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refers to must either consist of the mantras or be a means to the mantras. 
Under the first, alternative, it would be a collection, recasting 
(rearrangement, redaction etc.) or reflection of the mantras (the entity 
received by or revealed to the s-k-d rsis); under the second, at least, 
something that follows the lead or determining status of the mantras. 
Neither meaning would be irreconcilable with that of anukara ‘doing/ 
acting/fashioning after.’ 

§2.20 After this consideration of the crucial words that are common 
to what originates with BH and vvhat he cites, we should briefly touch upon 
one final word from the first part in which some potential to influence our 
emerging interpretation may be seen. Although BH quotes a few passages 
from a text or class of texts he calls Pura-kalpa, the statement ending with 
ity esa pura-kalpah is merely a summation of what BH learned from the 
Pura-kalpa text or texts, or their fragments surviving in his time, not a 
verbatim reproduction or quotation in the strict sense of the term 
“quotation.” The statement’s diction does not match that of the Pura-kalpa 
passage BH actually quotes in TKV 1.124-128. It has the stamp of BH’s own 
style as it is found in the TKV. 38 Vrsabha does not take BH’s pura-kalpah as 
a reference to a specific text but as meaning artha-vada, ‘a statement stating 
or implying recommendation or non-recommendation of a proposition in 
the Veda.’ 

§2.21 Maintaining as much awareness of the foregoing considerations, 
as is possible to maintain and expecting my readers to do the same, I will 
now translate TKV 1.5 as follows: 

“anukara (etc. in the commentandum is meant to convey the following): 

About to reveal* 1 to those others who have not discovered the (ordinarily 

38 (a) Note the expressions pravedayisyamanah, drsta-srutanubhulam and dcikhydsanlah which 
are unlikely to occur, especially so close to each other, in the Sanskrit exemplified by the 
surviving of Pura-kalpa passages. Also, distinctive is the sequence of adjectives suksmarh nityam 
allndriydm and rsayah sdksdl-krla-dharmdnah manlradrsah which matches the quesdon-andcipadng 
style noted elsewhere in die TKV. For an explanation of this stylistic feature, see AkJujkar 
1991b: §2.4h. 

(b) At one point, I did lean toward the view that BH’s words yarn ... dcikhydsanlah were a 
quotation from the Pura-kalpa as Wezler (2001: 240) reports. 

39 It is unlikely that pra in pra +vidis not significant. It could be an intensifier (as in pravarsa 
‘heavy rain,’ prasanta ‘very calm’ etc.), carry the connotation of‘being ahead, being in the front, 
foremostly’ (as in pra+jhd etc.) or give the verbal root a sense of ‘reveal, make manifest’ (as in 
kama-pravedana of Pariini 3.3.153). A translation like ‘about to make (that vac) well known, 
wishing to enable the recipients to grasp (that vac) well,’ a translation like “about to convey for 
the first time,’ or a translation like ‘as those who will reveal (that vac) ’ will fit the context. I have 
preferred the last alternative because it would conform to Panini’s usage and Mahabharata 
7.52.1 (critical edn): srulvd tu lam maha-sabdaih pandundm pulra-gfddhinam/cdraih preuedite lalra 
samutthayajayadrrathah//. “When the informants communicated that (thing, the news) after 
having heard the loud sound made by the son-loving Pandavas, Jayad-ratha, having got up (went 
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imperceptible) properties of things that subtle, eternal and sense-transcending 
(form of) speech which they (themselves) behold, the seers who have discovered 
the (ordinarily imperceptible) properdes of things (and) to whom materially 
effective speech formations appear 40 set down for transmission an image, 41 as 
they wish to convey, like something that happened in a dream, what they 
experienced through sighting and hearing. 42 This (i.e., the content of the 
foregoing sentence) is an ancient (or tradidonally handed down) thought 
formuladon (or systemadzed knowledge). Indeed, [another reliable or respectable 
source, the Nirukta] says: ‘There came about (or there were) (at a distant ume) 
seers who had discovered the (ordinarily impercepdble) properdes of things. 
Through instruction, they have entrusted 43 materially effecdve speech formations 


to the gathering of the allied kings).” One expects an association of revealing something that had 
remained previously unknown in the case of informants or spies in this context 

40 The qualification mantra-drsak , to judge from its position in the sentence, could have a 

sense approaching that of a present participle: ‘as the mantras appear to them, while they are 
in the act of seeing the mantras.’ In other words, there is no essential difference between seeing 
the mantras and seeing the subtle, permanent and sense-transcending form of vac. However 
the mantras do not exhaust the specified form of vac; the domains covered by the two term* 
are overlapping but not coextensive. S 

41 (a) As §2.19 indicates, I do not need to make a special effort to find a perfect translatio 

(if there is such a thing as perfect translation) for anukdra in the present essay At present T 
think that “image” works best, because it can convey resemblance as well as the capability, ♦ 
function in the place of the original (= the s-n-a vac) that are the contextually neceoL ° 
meaning components of anukdra. 7 cccss ary 

< b ) The comments in Carpenter 1985: 194 are helpful in understanding the notion r 
anukara: To say that the Veda, as anukarah, is the “imitative resemblance" of Brahman ! " u 

T nh^'h “■ T r that Veda somehow offers us a “descripdo^of Brah! 

For Bhartr-har,. the functton of Vedic revelation is not to provide us with a represent i 
the object Brahman. Rather, the Veda funcdons as an itnLive “presentation" o^D^ 
of dte unity of Brahman, mediating Brahman direcdy through the dynamic idiom ofTan! " 8 
a led™a! ,h ' l , r '" Se Pr b ' ei “•e^onl'ip.'Th!Veda l thus,theoutwaXffe? 8 ' 

™ imBui^^fonm^owe^ri^me^da^n'ediauri'tfH.'ujri!""^^!*' 1 * 1 

unitary source!" Ci^penmf^l 995 ^ 41 )* f^th" “ hich tl ' e world “ relatedbacklo m 

by drawmg a.te : „°„ P to theLma^f u“S 

anubhutam artham ** na f mthsake bhdve ktal} lena daria na-sravandbh - 

hunt (in the commentandum am dttVed TOrds > <*ma^d 

a neuter (noun) in the sense ‘state action- L iP Mt participial suffix) kta (- ta) so 

comes to mean) ‘an entity experienced LouXieing^Vd hVaZr""^’ 5 ^^' 1 "^ 
and s«o ,s meant to stand for cognidon thro„gh all!„! s - 8 ' e ">PSn>em of 

meaning tapfy!mS”r^fc e f °«Va™y - endrety (or as a collectivity),. S u K 
vxrith the object being given, relinquishing of owi ers^fpor 

reSp , ’ •' e use ° e saiT > e prefix and root combination for the action f ^ ec *P>ent 
daughter away m mamage that our standard dictionaries record. As mantras ar e I° gIvin « *e 

to be val “ able ’ a sen se of expecting the recipient to be responsible for their o r nSidered 
likely to be present in the transaction. Hence my translation with “entrust” P ervati on is 
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to others who had not discovered the (ordinarily imperceptible) properties of 
things. The others experiencing fatigue toward instruction, have set down for 
transmission 44 this corpus (i.e., the commentandum of the Nirukta, the Nighantus 
etc.; see Aklujkar 1999: fn 9) and the Veda and the Veda ancillaries in order to 
grasp the image. 4 *’ (The word) bilma is (to be thought of as) bhilma or (as) bhdsana 

§2.22 The involved sentences of the foregoing literal translation can 
perhaps be made easier to follow by the following summary: 

‘The TKV 1.5 passage speaks of two groups. One group consists of seers who 
discover dharma(s)/dharman(s), sight mantras and behold a form of vac, which 
is beyond the senses of ordinary people. They wish to reveal the vac they have 
beheld to others who have not discovered dharma(s)/dharman(s). In the act or 
for the act of revealing, they do a samamnaya of bilma (§2.19). The recipients of 
the bilma constitute the second group.’ 

It will be noticed that the syntactic simplicity of these summary sentences 
has come at the cost of switching from normal English to Tndologese’ — of 
not translating the culturally and theoretically pregnant words of the original, 

44 (a) I have attempted to indicate in my translation the change from the perfect babhuvuh 
of the first sentence to the aorists samprdduh and samdmndsisuh in the second and third 
sentences. As Bhandarkar (1868: vi-x) pointed out, the aorist in the early period of Sanskrit 
functions the same way as the English present perfect (i.e., it denotes past in general and the 
recent past) and that this deduction of his based on a study of the attested usage is in keeping 
with Panini 3.2.110-111,3.2.115 and 3.3.135. In other words, the aorist forms indicate flowing of 
the past into the speaker’s present — the actions expressed are presumed to have a connection 
with the speaker’s present. Evidently, the gift of the mantras and the transmission of the Veda 
and the Vedarigas (including what the Nirukta comments on, the referent of imam grantham) 
were viewed by Yaska as activities related to his own time through their effects or products, 
while the s-k-d seers were viewed by him as coming into being or existing in a very distant past. 
He had no access to the s-k-ds (they were a cut-off fact), but what they gifted to the later 
generations and what the later generations composed to grasp the gift was within his reach. 

(b) For other understandings of the difference between the meanings of the perfect and 
aorist forms, see Wezler 2001:219. 

45 As our concern here is with how BH understood Yaska, and not with Yaska himself, I am 
presupposing BH’s ‘anukara’ interpretation of bilma and genitive tat-purusa dissolution of 
bilma-grahandya. 

46 (a) In the ‘ bilma: bhilma* equation, one can read a suggestion to the effect that bhilma is 
easier to understand for Yaska’s reader than bilma or that bilma is a deviation from the familiar 
bhilma , a form current in a different time or region. The requisite phonetic similarity exists 
between the two forms. Such is not the case with bhdsana. So, if one insists that bhilma and bhdsana 
must be thought of as prompted by exactly the same intent, one must translate the sentence as 
“The meaning of bilma is the same as that of bhilma or bhdsana. ” Here, vd or “or” would be 
indicative of an alternative or of addition. There would be no commitment on the sentence 
author’s part as to whether the meanings of bhilma and bhdsana are different. It is, therefore, 
possible that BH thought of both bhilma and bhdsana as leading to his rendition by anukara (§ 
2.19), although normally one would have thought only of bhdsana ‘an act/instrument of reflecting* 
as capable of suggesting the idea of anukara. Either such synonymy or the appearance of bhdsana 
in the second (i.e., final) place, which the Sanskrit authors usually reserve for stating their 
preferred view, could have prompted him to understand bilma as anukara. 

(b) Commentators have taken bhilma as a derivative of the root bind ‘to break.’ As bhas is 
not attested in the sense of ‘breaking,’ a consequence of this derivation can only be that vd 
should indicate an alternative. 
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which required several paragraphs above for their clarification (and have 
been the subject of coundess paragraphs in other publications). 

§2.23 In the translation in §2.21, I have used “discover” for saksat + 
kr, “appear, sight” for -drs (“catch sight of” may also do) and “behold” for 
pas (“notice” too would be acceptable to me). This is largely to highlight 
the fact that the original Sanskrit passage uses three historically different 
root words (one of them joined to a gati prefix) that are usually taken as 
practically synonymous. Among these, the translation of the first has received 
some justification from me in §2.10. It also fits the frame the other relevant 
theoretical concepts form. However, I would not claim that the semantic 
distinction I have made between drs and pas (found to be in complementary 
distribution at the formal level) is exclusively valid. I surmise on the basis of 
the early occurrences of drs and pas recorded in our standard dictionaries 
that drs was originally used for those situations in which the experience of 
seeing was thought of as initiated by the object. The root seems to have a 
sense closer to that of “appear.” Thus, not being subject-controlled, it could 
have the connotation of an experience that was occasional and time-limited. 
pas, on the other hand, seems to be closer to English “observe” or “spot” 
and to carry a suggestion of steadiness or intent on the part of the subject/ 
agent (cf. the historical relationship of pas with spas and its Indo-European 
cognates including “spy”). Such a distinction between the meanings of the 
two roots may be said to be supported by the accounts in the Brhad-devata 
etc. , that speak of mantra seeing as something happening sporadically and 
unexpectedly. Seeing of the s-n-a vac, on the other hand, is more likely to 
be conceived as a result of intensive and sustained effort, since that vac is 
the highest reality, and its experience is akin to a trance. The phenomena 
may essentially be the same, but the associations authors like BH have with 
them would determine word choice. 

In his article “Justification for verb-root suppletion in Sanskrit,” 
Professor Madhav M. Deshpande (1992), suggests, on the basis of passages 
such as uta tvah pasyan na dadarsa vacant (Rg-veda 10.71.4a), that pas 
expresses seeing stretched out in time (cf. English “observe” and “gaze”) 
and drs expresses seeing as a conclusive event (cf. English “see”). This 
suggestion does not conflict with what I have surmised, but the basis of the 
aspect difference implicit in it is different from the one I have presumed. 
I also consider it possible that pas had a connotation of wishing to locate or 
to spot (a presumption of searching), whereas drs had a connotation of 
perceiving the object as it really is (cf. pasyantl as the name of a language 
level or phase in which a speaker is thought to be in search of the appropriate 
linguistic form to express the meaning he/she has in mind and darsana as 
standing for a view of what is reality or is believed to be reality). Any attempt 
to determine the shades of meaning, however, would not succeed if the 
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instances of use of pas and drs in close proximity come from a period in 
which the usage is prompted merely by a formal or grammatical convention 
(as, for example, is the case with forms like “be,” “am,” and “was” in English). 

Another interesting feature of the original is that all the seemingly 
synonymous root words have been used with respect to objects — dharma, 
mantra and vac — we would not normally think of as amenable to the act of 
seeing taken in a physical sense. Clearly, BH expects us to take ‘seeing’ in 
a metaphorical sense. This, in itself, is not problematic. It is quite common, 
probably in all languages but particularly in the Indo-European languages, 
to use “see” in the extended senses such as ‘observe,’ ‘perceive,’ find out,’ 
‘understand’ and ‘visually imagine.’ What is problematic is that in the 
present case we do not know what the intended extensions could be. 

The second TK passage having a 
bearing on Veda revelation 

§3.1 Context: TK 1.173: avibhagad vivrttdnam abhikhya svapnavac chrutau /bhava- 
lattvam tu vijfidya lingebhyo vihitd smrtih, // Those (rsis) who evolve from the 
(ultimate) unity (namely, brahman) come to know 17 the Sruti as (ordinary persons 
come to know something) in a dream. As for 48 the Smrti, it is fashioned on the basis of 
the indications (in the Sruti) after knowing the real nature of things." 

TKV 1.173:... yesdm tu svapna-prabodha-vrttya nityam vibhakta-purusanukdritaya 
kdranam pravartate tesam — rsayah. kecit pratibhatmani vivartante. te [tarn] satta- 

49 

kecit tu vidydyam vivartante. te mano-granthim atmdnam akdsddisu bhutesu, pratyekam 
samuditesu va, visuddliam anibaddha-parikalpam tathaivdbhisarhbhavanti. 50 tesam 
cdgantur avidyd-vyavahdrah sarva evaupacarikah. vidydtmakalvarii tu nityam 
anagantukarh mukhyam. te ca, svapna ivasrotra-gamyam sabdam, prajnayaiva sarvam 
dmndyam sarva-bheda-sakti-yuktam abhinna-sakti-yuktam ca pasyanti. kecit tu 



47 From the way the Vrtti renders the idea of this karika half (svapna iva ... dmndyam ... 
pasyanti), it is evident that the intended sense of abhikhya must be something like ‘see’ or 
‘grasp’. The root kliyd contains elements of‘seeing’ and ‘telling, conveying’ (cf. its use in khydli, 
samprakhydna, dkhydna, khydla, vikhydta etc. and the forms resulting from its reduplication, 
namely caks, caksus.). The prefix abhi indicates ‘facing, being in front of.’ The meanings the 
commonly used dictionaries record for abhi + khyd appropriately range in the same general 
area, with ‘impressiveness, beauty’ and ‘being well-known, celebrated’ as understandable 
extensions. Accordingly, I take the noun abhikhya as basically meaning ‘the process of coming 
to know, the state of encountering someone or something.’ 

48 The use of tu ‘however, on the other hand’ here is prompted by the intention to convey 
that the Smrti needs something more to come into existence, not to suggest that there is a stark 
contrast or absence of relationship between the Sruti and the Smrti. 

4 ' J I have followed here Vrsabha’s reading prabodhena instead of the reading pralibodhena 
of the currently available TKV mss and the published edns. Also, prabodhena is supported by 
TKV 2.152, quoted in note 54 below. 

80 Unfortunately, Vrsabha’s commentary on this sentence is very poorly preserved. 
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purusdnugrahopaghata-visayam tesdm tesam arthdndm sva-bhdvam upalabhyam - 

ndyesu kvacit tad-visaydni [/tat-tad- °] lingdni drstvd ca, drstadrstdrthdm smrtim 

upanibadhnanti. srutim tuyatha-darsanam avyabhicarita-sabdam eva, prathamam 

avibhaktdm punah scmgrhita-carana-vibhdgdm, samamananR — ty dgamah . 

The inherited view 51 of those who think that the (original) cause 52 constandy 
(that is, again and again) 53 proceeds forth (to create), in the manner of sleeping 
and waking up, 54 fashioning itself after the individual persons (or the distinct 
purusas) is this: Some seers come about as a multiplicity* 0 in the unitary entity 
pratibha (that is, at a stage which isjust one step short of reaching brahman and 
to reach which most persons must go through a long process of spiritual 
cultivation). They, seeing that (pratibhatman which is the same as) mahatatman, 
the one characterized by Being (alone, that is, the one which is the 
undifferentiated or highest-level existence), matrix of nescience, 56 join that 

51 The relative clause beginning with yesdm finds its fulfilment in tesdm ... ity dgamah. 
(I have separated, with dashes, the sentences between tesam and ity dgamah that specify the 
nature of agama). In the translation, I have brought this syntactic connection forward to 
facilitate comprehension. 

52 The use of karana, ‘one which makes something else active,* is attested elsewhere in the 
context of the very first cause; cf. Samkhya-karika 16: kdranam asty avyaktam. pravartaie tri-gunataJi 
...,: ‘There is (thus) the unmanifest cause. It becomes active on account of the three strands..." 

53 Vrsabha p. 226: nityam iti sdsvatam . kdranam iti sambandhah. However, I think that nityam 
here is an adverb connected with pravartate and has the sense ‘as a given* or ‘recurringly, 
constantly’; cf. nityaprahasita ‘frequently laughing,’ nitya-prajalpita ‘chattering, talkative’ etc. 
cited by Patanjali (MB 1.7 and under P 8.1.4 III.364). Given the specification svapnaprabodha- 
vrttya (‘as sleep is followed by awakening and awakening by sleep’) and the presence of xribhakta- 
purusdnukdritayd between nityam and kdranam , such an understanding of the sentence would 
be more natural than Vrsabha’s, unless by kdranam Vrsabha means the phrase kdranam pravartate. 

54 TKV 2.152: kacit svabhaviki pratibha. tadyathdparasydh [prakrteh pra] Ihamam sattd-laksanam 

atmanam mahdntam praty dnugunyarh, susuptavasthasyeva prabodhdnugunyam phala-satta-matram 

[ —> phala-mdtram?] nidrdyah. “Some action-prone knowledge exists naturally (i.e., arises from 
its very context or state of being — does not need a conscious effort). An example (of this is 
the) conducive stance of the highest nature (i.e., the most primary cause, the sabda-tattva 
brahman or prakrti) toward the mahat atman, the first (evolute) characterized by (worldly) 
existence (which stance is) like a sleeping person becoming prone to waking up merely as a 
consequence ( phala , or as an existence of a consequence) of the sleep (he/she had)." 

This Vrtti passage which is related in content to TKV 1.173, suggests that the intention in 
TKV 1.173 too is more likely to be to speak of the fact that sleep and waking follow each other 
naturally (at least in the case of most persons considered to be normal). 

55 BH has used the root vi + vrt or its derivatives in speaking of the seers, a group of whom 
receives revelation. As iri+ vrt (taken in the sense ‘change only apparently*) is later contrasted 
rather sharply with pari + nam (taken in the sense ‘to change really, to undergo an actual 
transformation*), a question may arise as to the truth of the arisal of the seers and of the 
revelation experienced by them. BH’s use of the dream analogy may further be used to 
question the revelation’s truth. However, the primary import of vi + vrt in BH’s writings is not 
illusory change but ‘arisal of many effects from a single source or cause.’ When these many 
effects are thought of as a collectivity, even pari + nam can be used. I have substantiated this 
semantic reconstruction in an unpublished article. 

56 Nescience is the cause of the subsequent evolutes in the view being stated at this point When 
these evolutes are looked at from the point of view of the original or highest reality, they do not 
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(pratibhatman),’’ 7 through awakening (that is, through advanced awareness, 
realizing the ultimate futility of multiplicity). Some (seers), on the other hand, 
come about as a multiplicity in vidya. 58 

They, likewise/’" join the atman that has the knot of mind (that is, the atman 
equipped and delimited for engagement with the world and that, yet, remains) 
pure (and) conception-free with respect to the elements ether etc., taken jointly 
or severally. Their adventious, nescience-based interaction (with the world) is 
not literally so (that is, it can be predicated of them only through a transfer of 
ordinary persons’ attributes to them). What is constant, intrinstic and primary 
(to them) is (their) vidya-nature. They see (our) traditionally handed down text 
in its entirety with insight alone as one would hear in sleep a word (or sound) 
inaccessible to the sense of hearing — (the text) having all the powers of 
differentiation and having the powers inseparable (from itself, i.e., the subtle 


really exist. Yet at the level of ordinary experience they are very much real. Therefore, a force 
that would account for their not-true-to-rcality apprehension needs to be presumed between 
them, on the one hand and either the mahan atman or the ultimate cause, on the other. 

* 7 abhi + t>am + bhii, which must literally mean ‘come into existence as a whole and as 
something facing (= appear next to, link up with),’ is appropriately attested in the senses 
‘reach, arrive at’ and ‘obtain the shape of, be changed into’ (cf. Monier-Williams, p.73) and 
glossed with prapnuvanli and eki-bhavanli (Vrsalha, pp. 226-227). 

ri8 (a) A contrast between pralibhalmani vivartante and vidyayam vivarlanleis intended in the 
context. The essence in different uses of pratibha by BH seems to be that of ‘action-centred 
knowledge, a state in which what will happen or is to be done presents itself to the mind.’ An 
element of passivity or neutrality (of which ‘lack of conscious control’ and ‘spontaneity’ would 
be other descriptions) may be said to be implicit in the present context. How pratibha differs 
from vidya is not entirely clear, but the contextual indications lead me to surmise that vidya is 
knowledge in which informational content is prominent. Knowledge of itmes as well as how 
they work or are to be used, association with mind or worldly personality (mano-granthi) and 
engagement with the constituents of the world (bhutas) seem to shape it in the translated 
passage. Those who come to exist in vidya are not said to differ in wisdom, spirituality or 
capability from those who come to exist in pratibhatman. However, they are open to an 
engagement with the world and are capable of descending, without becoming ‘polluted,’ to a 
level that would be lower in the estimation of liberadon-seekers. The ones coming to exist in 
pratibhatman, on the other hand, have no proneness to engagement with the world. They 
remain at what would be thought of as a higher stage on the path of liberation. 

(b) The myths in which Brahma or Prajapad first gives birth to some sons who turn away 
from the world to asceticism and are utterly free from delusion and in which only the second 
batch of Brahma’s or Prajapati’s sons help him in conunuing with the creation of the world 
should be recalled, as also the passages speaking of the mind-bom sons of Brahma or giving 
one or both lists of Saptarsis; cf. Agni-purana ch. 17.15-16; Maha-bharata 12.160.15-16; Vamama- 
purana, Saro-mahatmya section, Adhyaya 22, A.S. Gupta’s critical edn., p. 247; O’Flaherty 
1975; Dimmitt 1978:155-156, which translates Kurma Purana 1.10.1-38, and p. 310; Mitchiner 
1982, particularly pp. 233-248. The structure implicit in these myths etc. is reflected in the 
philosophical statement translated here. BH may have preserved for us the earliest Indian 
understanding of the specified complex of tekts. 

^The word lathaiva of the original could not have been meant to convey that the object 
of becoming one is exactly idendcal; mano-granthi is not mentioned in the case of the first 
merger. The intention behind die use of lalluiiva, therefore, must be to convey sameness in the 
manner (‘without delusion, without any loss of purity’) or intensity of merger. 
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form of the authoritative Veda.). 00 Some (of them), additionally/' having 
ascertained the nature of specific entities as it concerns the helping or harming 
of humans and having seen indications to that effect in some parts of the 
traditionally received texts, compose the Srnrti, meant for mundane and non- 
mundane objects. As for the Sruti, they set (it) down for transmission (note 7) as 
it was seen (in the experience described above), without a change of wording 
(or sound) whatsoever — initially, undivided (i.e., as a single corpus), later 
incorporating the carana.division (see appendix 1, note to point 5).” 62 

§3.2 A part of the second passage, TKV 1.173, is structurally parallel 
to the first passage, TKV 1.5. The phrases svapna ivasrotra-gamyam sabdam 
(echoing abhikhya svapnavac.chrutau of the karika) and prajftayaiva sarvam 
amndyam sarva-bhedci-sakti-yuktam abhinna-sakti-yiiktam ca pasyanti establish 
its connection with the first passage, since they mean “as one would hear in 
sleep a word (or sound) inaccessible to the sense of hearing” and ‘They 
see (our) tranditionally handed down text in its entirety with insight/mind 
alone — (the text) having all the powers of differentiation and having the 
powers inseparable (from itself).” 63 The additional details TKV 1.173 
provides can, therefore, be used in pursuing our objective. 

The seers who arise as a multiplicity ‘in vidya’ are credited with the 
transmission of the Veda as Yaska’s s-k-ds are credited with the bestowing 
of mantras and BH’s s-k-ds are credited with the conveying of the s-n-a vac. 

“(a) I have taken sarva as a qualification of sakti in light of TK 1.2 and its Vrtti. It is also 
possible to take the word as qualifying bheda and translate as ‘power (or potential) for all 
differentiation.’ But what such a translation conveys may not ultimately be different from “all 
powers of differentiation.” 

(b) Vrsabha p. 228: sarva-bheda-sakti iti nanaphala-janaka-karma-prakasakatvat. abhinna - 
sakti iti, yad anekam apy ekam karma prakasayali. yad utkam sarva-sakhapratyayam ekam karma iti. 
‘The author speaks of the amnaya as sarua-bheda-sakti-yukla because the amnaya enlightens us 
about variously productive acdons. He employs the adjective abhinna-sakti-yukla, because more 
than one Vedic text throws light upon the same action. As has been said, the various recensions 
of the amnaya joindy enlighten us about a single ritual action.” Although it is thus possible to 
make sense of the adjectives as informing us about the amnaya text, I think the adjeedves were 
really meant for the basis of the amnaya text (the subde form of language or brahman). They 
are too ontological to be applicable to a text literally. One would not normally ascribe a bheda- 
sakti (all bheda-saktis at that) to a text in the conventional sense. Nor is a query like ‘Are the 
powers separate?’ likely to be raised in the case of a text. 

6l The funedon of tu at this place cannot be to suggest a contrast of the predicate of the 
preceding sentence with the predicate of the sentence underway. The pardcle is meant simply 
to indicate that the author is now turning to another ‘scene’ or adding a new thought. 

62 The stages spoken of in this passage remind one of the sabda-purva-yoga process 
mendoned in TKV 1.14-22 and of the process of paramatma-siddhi, attainment of the amrta 
brahma or ksema-prapti mentioned in TK 1.144 and its Vrtti (which includes TK 1.145-48). 

M In TKV 1.5, we do not have a clear mendon of the cosmogonical context of Veda 
reveladon. Perhaps only a hint to the effect that it is a phenomenon belonging to the beginning 
of creation can be read in the assertion that division is absent in the beginning. However, in TK 
1.173 and its Vrtti, it is made explicit that the revelation talked about takes place at the time of 
cosmic creation. 
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The same vidya seers are also credited with the knowledge of what in a 
thing brings benefit and what causes harm, as well as with the composition 
of the Smrtis which preserve this knowledge. The saksat-krta-dharmatva 
must, therefore, have a close connection with knowing the properties of 
things, and the meaning of dharma in its context must be ‘property, quality, 
attribute’(cf. §2.13-15). 

§3.3 The fact that we are not required to propose any unusual 
meaning but can make do with one of the most common meanings (in my 
view, the oldest meaning) of dharma should suggest that we are on the 
right track. 

Our surmise receives support from a few other TK passages. Just 
before our passage 2, BH brings up the topic of whether the sastra (of 
which the Veda is the foremost in his view) invests actions with the capability 
for unseen, non-mundane results or whether the sastra merely throws light 
on the specific capability (sakti) or nature (sva-bhava) that an object (bhava, 
dravya) employed in such an action already has. 6 "’ His acceptance of the 
second view is indicated (a) by the subsequent placing of that view and 
leaving it unrefuted and (b) by what he conveys elsewhere, including TK 
1.173 translated in §3.1 above: 

TK 1.171: sva-bhavajhais ca bhavanam drsyante sabda-saktayah. And 
the powers of the words are seen by those who know the natures of things.” 

TKV 1.171: te [= sistaH] ... dharrnddharma-sddhana-bhdvena samanvitarh 
sabda-saktim avyabhicarena pasyanti. ‘The sistas see, without fail, the power of 
words which can be an instrument of religio-spiritual merit or its opposite. 

In such passages, the sakti or sva-bhava, which is substitutable with 
‘what an entity possesses or displays’ and hence is indistinguisha e rom 
‘property,’ is spoken of as something bestowed on an object. To the extent 
it relates to dharma (or adharma), it is spoken of simply as detected or 
determined by persons capable of extraordinary cognition. The relation 
of dharma to object properties thus presupposed should hold also in the 
case of the saksatkara of dharma. 

§3.4 The understanding toward which we are moving conforms to 
the role BH associates with the sistas, ‘the learned spiritual elite acting 
without any vested interest.’ These individuals are similar to the rsis in 
some respects. In the following passages, they too are spoken of as having a 
type of acquaintance with the properties of objects that the ordinary persons 
cannot have: 

TKV 1.37, which has the context of cause-and-effect relationship: 
atha ca tapasa nirdagdha-dosa nirdvarana-khyatayah sistah pratibimba-kalpena 

“The text in question, lalra kecid acaryah ... paranudyale, a part of TKV 1.172 (pp. 224-225 
of Subramania Iyer’s edn), is cited and translated in Aklujkar 2004: 695. 
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pratyaksam iva svasu khydtisu sanikrdntakara-parigraham avyabhicaritam saruam 
pasyanti. “Then too (i.e., even under such circumstances), the sistas, who 
have thoroughly burnt (any) detracting elements (that might have once 
existed in their personalities) by ascetic heat and whose cognitions are free 
from obscuration, see everything, without mistake — (everything) that has 
transferred (its) form to their cognitions, as if it is right before them, through 
the formation of a mental counterpart.” 65 

TKV 1.171: santi tu ... sistah sarua-jneyesv apratibaddhdntah-prakasah. 
“But there (indeed) are sistas whose inner light (i.e., power of cognition, 
intuition including inductive capability) is not impeded with respect to any 
object.” 

TK 3.13.21 in the context of accounting for the difference the 
grammatical genders constitute: bhava-tattvad-rsah sistah sabdarthesu 
vyavasthitam / yad yad dharme ’hgatam eti lingam tat tat pracaksate // The 
sistas see the real natures of things. They specify the grammatical genders 
existing in word meanings as they may be conducive to (the revelauon or 
generation of) religio-spiritual merit.” 66 

§3.5 The preceding discussion forms a link with the passages in which 
pre-BH authors like Caraka and Patanjali speak of pratyaksa-dharman 
persons. The context of these passages is most commonly that of establishing 
the properties of things. There probably was a difference of connotation 
between s-k-d and pratyaksa-dharman but, given the obvious overlapping o 
the core content ‘direct perception of dharma, there must be a conceptua 
relation, too (§2.10). 67 It makes sense, therefore, that the dharma cognize 


K If pralibimba-kalpena is taken as an adjective having the sense resem ing a re ’ 

functioning in the manner of a reflection,’ as my first instinct would be and as i ?a & P- - 
seems to have done, the problem would be that the sentence contains no noun wi w 1C 
adjective would connect. Taking kalpa as a noun and taking pralibimba-kalpena as a genitive ta 
purusa would remove this difficulty. However, then, pralibimba in its literal and usua sense 
‘reflection, the image on the other side* would not make a significant addition to what e 
sentence conveys with pratyaksam iva . The translation I have attempted is not entirely satisfactory 
either, as it overlaps with samkrantakara-parigraham. 

^Cf. Hela-faja on this passage: tesarh [=sistdndm] ca vaslu-paramdrtha-sdksdtkdritd laksanam. 
te hi nirdvarana-khyatayo *bhidheyesu samavetam stntvadi lihgam abhyudaye yad yad yasya sabdasya 
sadhanatdm eti tat tad eva tasyacaksate. 

67 (a) From the contexts of the occurrences of s-k-d, the explanations of Durga and S-M 
reproduced in appendix 3, the analysis offered in §2.10-14, the glosses cited in notes 15 and 17 
above and (b) below, and the considerations advanced in §§5.1-3,1 conclude that s-k-d connoted 
knowledge of properties of things based on verification, whereas pratyaksa-dharman conveyed 
directness of knowledge of properties of things without the specified qualification. Additionaly, 
s-ft-dmay have carried the connotation of coming into being at the beginning of creation and 
(hence?) of being independent of instruction, which connotation pratyaksa-dharman did not 
have as a part of its meaning. 
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by the persons referred to by the two adjectives should be the same, namely 
properties of things. 

§3.6 In both TK-TKV 1.5 and TK-TKV 1.173, having a direct bearing 
on Veda revelation, we learn that the experience of the seers who witness 
the subtle, eternal and supra-sensual form of language or the mantras is 
comparable to a dream (svapna-vrttam iva drsta-srutanubhutam, svapna 
ivasrotra-gamyam sabdam).'* A mixture of seeing and hearing is present in 
both the references. In one of them, the loss of distinction between seeing 
and hearing is explicitly acknowledged, and the point is underscored by 
addition of anubhuta ‘experienced,’ which is not associated with any 
particular sense faculty. 

The suggestion of the passages that the revelation experience cannot 
be ascribed to any particular indriya has been caught by Vrsabha (note 42) 
and is borne out by TK 3.1.46: jnanam asmad-visistanam tasu saruendriyam 
viduh. “The cognition with respect to those (that is, the universals), which 
persons superior to us have, is (traditionally) known to be an all-senses 
(phenomenon).” Interpreting the same remark of BH, Hela-raja writes: 
tatha cagamah “nedanim indriyair eva pasyati ghranatah. sabdarh srnoti, prsthato 
rupani pasyati, apy anguly-agrena saruendriyarthan upalabhate” iti. “And, thus 
goes (a statement handed down in) the tradition: ‘Now he (the seer or 
yogin) does not perceive only with the senses (or only with specific senses). 
He hears a sound with (his) nose as a means. He sees forms with (his) back, 
as a means. Why, he can access al( objects of senses (even) with the tip of 
(his) finger!” 


(b) Durga, under Nirukta 7.23, while explaining Yaska’s statement asav adilya iti purve 
yajnikah “This (Vaisvanara Agni spoken of in RV 1.59.6) is Aditya” says: vidhi-manlrarlha-vadebhyo 
yajha-salallvam unniyainarhyajhamprayogalahprathamamye cakruh, le purve yajnikah saksat-krla- 
dharmana ily arlhah. “The first/earlier sacrifices (referred to by Yaska’s phrase purve yajnikah) 
are those who, having figured out the true nature of sacrifice on the basis of injunctions, 
mantras and ancillary remarks, performed a Sacrifice for the first time; (in other words) the 
first/earlier sacrificers are saksat-krta-dharman ( or the meaning of the phrase purve yajnikah 
is the same as that of sahsal-krla-dharmanah) 

This gloss indicates that the s-k-ds are the ones who try to determine if what they have 
pieced together from the Veda is borne out by experience — if what they have understood 
from the Veda really works. The involvement in joining the account gleaned from the scripture 
with sacrificial perforrnance and in seeking verification (a) of the nature of yajna on the basis 
of what the Veda actually states and (b)of true yajna on the basis of the outcome shows a spirit 
of empiricism. 

“It might be suggested that the entire phrase svapna-vrllam iva drsta-smlanubhulam should 
be understood as expressing the analogy (“like what is seen, heard or experienced in a dream”). 
However, in that case vrllam ‘happened, took place, occurred’ would become redundant and 
there would be no object left for acikhyasanlah. The perceptive commentator Vrsabha (pp. 24- 
25) is, therefore, right in taking only svapna-vrllam iva as expressive of the analogy. 
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One possible reaction to such passages may be that they contain 
nonsense or show the ‘typical Indian/Asian’ tendency of being satisfied 
with mystic experience as an answer to all problems. However, we should 
not rule out the possibility that if something is said to be known by all senses 
simultaneously or by any sense whatsoever, the person making the statement 
may, in effect, be saying that the thing is not known by perception in the 
ordinary' sense of “perception” but is as undeniable as a perceived object 
would be. A vivid experience inexplicable in the usual way is not necessarily 
invalid or mystic. It could be an instance of induction. 

Theoretical reconstruction 
of the Veda revelation process 

§4.1 With this much of accumulation of evidence and its analysis, we can 
now attempt a reconstruction of the Veda revelation process as understood by 
BH and also try to provide a straightforward account, presupposing that we 
have by now left behind the difficulties of readings, translations and 
interpretation. Sometimes it is helpful to read an ancient text in its entirety, 
translate its passages bearing on a concept as literally and precisely as possible 
and then forget about the problems of translation etc. and reconstruct the 
various statements in a sequence convenient to oneself and in one’s own words. 
For this reason, the shoes that have so far traversed the hard rocks of 
philology should now try to traverse the tilled soil of philosophy. 

§4.2 According to BH, there are two kinds of seers at the beginning 
of creation. Some seers arise as distinct entities at the level of pratibha and 
do not get involved with the creation process or the world to which the 
creation process gives rise. Other seers arise as a multiplicity at the level of 
vidya, ‘wisdom’ with a wordly profile or use that does not become corrupt 
and lose its ability to lead to brahma-prapti. The self of these latter is 
associated with a mind but really remains unsullied. It is they who, in unitary 
sweeps of cognition, perceive the Veda without the involvement of the 
usual extrovert senses (or, to state the same extraordinary character of the 
process differently, with the simultaneous involvement of all the senses or 
with the cognitive limitations of individual senses transcended). Some among 
them find out what qualities of things are beneficial and what are harmful 
and under what circumstances. In some cases, they find supporting 
indications for this in the Veda or amnaya which they have perceived. With 
these two streams of information, they compose the Smrtis ‘the texts of the 
recalled, that is, traditionally handed down, knowledge,’ which are useful, 
positively or negatively, to ordinary people. 

Secondly, Veda revelation is a recurring process, just like the created 
world itself. In fact, it co-occurs with creation (presumably without losing 
the ablility to occur within creation). Just as creation is thought to move 
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from an age of absolute purity to increasing impurity and dissolution, the 
Veda, in its differentiated form, is suggested to be increasingly in danger 
of dissipation as the creation ages. 

In its subtle form, as something identical with brahman itself, the 
Veda shapes the world. As an evolute in the early phase of creation, it 
provides a blueprint, readable by the qualified, for arranging social, cultural, 
religious and spiritual life. It contains the seeds or principles of guidance 
regarding how things should be and should not be done. 

The continuity or link between the cycles of creation is provided by 
the seers. Some of them remain in direct contact with the first evolute, the 
pratibhatman (also expressible as satta-laksana mahat atman avidya-yoni), 
not to be involved in differentiation and diversity, preserving the creative 
energy (probably for the initial phase of the next round of creation). Others, 
have or acquire and spread the specific knowledge of the properites of 
physical objects and actions and, being or having become s-k-ds, participate 
in the transmission of the Veda as a text in the subsequent creation. 69 

§4.3 TKV 1.5, which we studied earlier, mainly informs us about the 
later part of the process. The place where mantradrsah occurs in it indicates 
that the causal sequence is saksat-krta-dharmatva ‘being those who have 
directly discovered dharma/dharman,’ —> suksma-nityatindriya-vag.drktva 
‘being those who have seen the subtle, eternal and sense-transcendent 
speech’ —> mantra.drktva ‘being a seer of mantras. When read with TK- 
TKV 1.173 and other less directly relevant passages, it suggests the concept 
sequence: properties -)> thing-action relationship (including mantra and 
Brahmana) -> means of worldly elevation (abhyudaya) and of reaching 
the most beneficial state (nihsreyasa). 

The wording of TKV 1.5, further, gives the impression that the mantras 
are a relatively concrete part derived from the s-n-a vac. The latter is limitless 

“(a) Recall the categorical statementTK 1.30: mnam apiyajjnanam lad apy agama-purvaham 
(“The knowledge of even the seers is preceded by inherited knowledge”) and its justification in 
TKV 1.30: svabhavike hi lasmin /• artha-jhane]prayalnahphalad vyaliricyela, sva-bhavatas ca pratyavayo 
’pi talha-bhulah prasajyela. “If that (knowledge regarding what is good and bad) were natural, 
the effort (put in) would be delinked from the outcome and there would be the unwelcome 
outcome that an impediment too would present itself by nature (just as the desired outcome 
is thought to present itself in the possibility being considered).” Cf. the explanation of carana- 
nimitta pratibha given in TKV 2.152. 

(b) A parallel offering indirect support: Samkara on Vedanta-sutra 1.3.30: isvaranam 
hiranya-garbhadinam varlamana-kalpadau pradur-bhavalam paramesvaranugrhitanam supta- 
prafmddhaval kalpanlara-vyavaharad anusaihdhdnopapallih. “It makes sense that the lords Hiranya- 
garbha etc., appearing at the beginning of the present cycle of creation and helped by the 
Great Lord (the brahman), be able to reconnect (with the earlier creation cycle), for they deal 
with the other (earlier) creation cycle, as a man awakened from sleep (would deal with what 
happened before he went to sleep).” 
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and has no identifiable or expressible self. The mantras, however, have a 
specific sequence of phonemes. They are precious stones separated from a 
vast mine. Therefore, the relationship between them and the bilma is 
practically one of idendty. The latter contains them as an anukara, ‘likeness’ 
and ‘sample,’ of the s-n-a vac. Consequently, the bilma is also practically 
the same as the Veda, although it would primarily refer to an undivided 
and unorganized collection or pile (rasi) of mantras, while veda would 
primarily refer to the separated and arranged bodies of mantras (that are 
like anthologies and have association with practically useful knowledge). 70 
In this form, the Veda is a tool for the bilma, since its manageable size helps 
one in approaching the undivided bilma (just as the bilma facilitates one’s 
approach to the s-n-a vac). The function it serves in this toolhood is the 
same as that of the commentandum of Yaska and other Vedangas (although 
the latter in historical times would connect with the bilma through the 
Veda). The logic through which the concepts would then be linked for 
BH can be visually presented as follows: s-n-a vac —» (individual) mantras = 
(as a collection) bilma —» Veda —► Vedaiiga (including the Nighantus and 
the Nirukta; see appendices 1 and 2 for other related considerations). 

§4.4 If, as this essay has proceeded, it has been felt that there are 
related but different forms of the object of revelation, the feeling is justified. 
From one angle, it is the subtle or eternal form of the Veda that is revealed. 
As the revelation takes place, this form (one must assume) expands, acquires 
contours and gains in perceptibility as mantras or mantra-rasi. It is not 
specified if it has a limit or if all of it is made the object of communication 
by the s-k-d rsis, but we should assume that it, though unorganized, has a 
limit (albeit the individual rsi may not be aware of it at the time of witnessing) 
and that the s-k-ds attempt to communicate all of it. 

Whether the individual rsis each perceive the same entity or parts/ 
profiles of the entity is also not specified, but, again, given the separateness 
of the hymns and the accounts available in texts like the Brhad-devata (or 
Devatanukramani), we should assume that the latter is the case. 

Whether all of the perceived s-n-a vac, i.e., all of the mantras perceived 
by the various seers become the Veda is the next question that may arise in 
our minds. The answer would depend on how we interpret bilma and veda. 

70 (a) Carpenter 1995: 41 does not entertain the intermediate bilma stage: “One presumes 
that the Veda, prior to its fourfold division by the rsi-s, is identical with that True Word itself.” 

(b) At this point, I am ignoring the inclusion of texts such as the Brahmanas in the Veda. 
See appendix 1, point 6 and notes to point 2, for the reason. Also, the practice of applying the 
same term (veda in this instance) to cover entities which were viewed to be practically or 
essentially the same needs to be borne in mind. Thus, even if our texts use only mantra, it is 
possible that their authors meant the inclusion of Brahmanas etc. by implication; cf. comments 
of Durga and S-M reproduced in appendix 3. 
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In BH’s statement,.it is clear that (a) the s-n-a vac and (b) the mantras 
or bilma (as anukara of the former) are overlapping in content but 
different. In Yaska’s statement, the mantras and bilma may be in a similar 
relationship, but there is no mention of s-n-a vac, and the nature of the 
relationship between mantra and bilma would depend on the meaning 
one attaches to bilma in bilma-grahanaya. One could even attach such a 
meaning to bilma as would preclude the bilma’s inclusion or reflecting of 
the mantras (see appendix 3). 

At the other end, the relationship between the bilma and the Veda 
would also depend on how one interprets the compound bilma-grahanaya. 
There, from BH’s side, we have a genitival dissolution ( bilmasya grahanaya) 
and the possibilities (a) that the bilma is larger than the Veda (b) that the 
bilma, unlike the Veda, lacks a specific settled shape (§4.3) and (c) that 
the Vedarigas, although touching only parts of the Veda from various view¬ 
points, are essentially its replication. The Veda is declared to be an anukara 
in the karika, and the Vrtti would not make sense if the word bilma is not 
taken in a sense like ‘anukara.’ Wfjile Yaska could have held a similar view, 
it is a historical reality that his commentators Durga and S-M do not present 
him as subscribing to it (see appendices 3 and 4). As the Nirukta part 
upadesaya ... vedahgani ca has not found a paraphrase or echo in BH’s own 
words, that is, as it was not necessary for BH’s immediate purpose to 
comment on the specified Nirukta part, we do not know from him as well 
how he reconciled his understanding of bilma with the words actually 
employed by Yaska. 

In any case, if it is felt that, as we discussed revelation, the object of 
that process has shifted somewhat, the feeljing would be justified. What is 
said to be revealed has a range formed by the related concepts such as s-n-a 
vac -» mantras/bilma —> Veda. 71 

§4.5 The Veda revelation process has parallels in what BH puts forward 
(a) as his concept of language and (b) as his explanation of the process of 
articulation. The former, in theory, must be viewed as if static entities are 
stacked up. In that kind of view, the subtle form of the Veda or the 


71 (a) Holdrege (1994: 52) correctly concludes that the Brahmanas give the impression 
that the Veda is a closed canon which, in a specific way, is still open to expansion. The fringe 
area where I may disagree with her is the suggestion in her very last remark to the effect that the 
Brahmanas were dropping hints of expansion in order to make room for themselves. I consider 
it more likely that the philosophy behind the Veda sarhhita/anthology notion itself left scope 
for expansion along certain lines. 

(b) The possibility that some slippage can occur between what the first group of seers 
wishes to impart and what the Veda contains is not explicidy denied by Yaska or BH. However, 
while nodng this, we should also note that theitwo authors did not have any reason to consider 
the possibility. They did not claim that the Veda known to them was the entire text Veda. 
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unrevealcd Veda corresponds to the highest form of language, para 
pasyantl-rupa or sabda-tattva-brahman, the language-principle itself. The 
Veda of the first revelation stage, that is, the total corpus of the mantras or 
the bilma (appendix 1) corresponds to the pasyantl stage, along with parts 
from that corpus which are memorized (the individual Samhitas etc.; see 
note 70). Both are reflections of the seer’s revelation experience, albeit a 
difference of extent and arrangement may exist and the total corpus ‘seen- 
heard-experienced’ may not be preserved. Both, while being close to the 
revelation phenomenon, are associated also with the transmission process. 
In the former aspect, they parallel the steady or at-rest phase of the pasyantl 
and the active or extrovert phase of pasyantl, respectively. 72 When the Veda 
preserved in the mind or memory is reflected over or is uttered, it appears 
in the madhyama or vaikhari stages, but, then, it is indistinguishable from 
other human-made realizations of language (except, of course, for the 
importance attached to it). 

The process of articulation as theorized by BH follows the same model 
as the one he accepts for language. The only difference is that the 
constituents of the model are now viewed dynamically — as involved in a 
process. The Veda in its subtle form then corresponds to the sentience or 
pure formless consciousness. Its form made accessible to the ordinary 
persons has an analogue in the pasyantl. That form is a particular assemblage 
of what could come from a limitless, amorphous source, just as the pasyantl 
is a storehouse of specific realizations of the boundless language principle 
capable of taking the form of any language. From this storehouse can emerge 


72 (a) TKV 1.159-170: pratisamhrta-krama, saty apy abhede, samavista-krama-sakith pasyantl. sa 
calacala pralilabdha-samddhdna cdvrta visuddha ca, samnivista-jheydkdrdpraliSndkard nirakara ca, 
paricchinndrtha-pralyavabhdsa saihsrstartha-pratyavabhasa prasanta-sarvartha-pratyavabhasa cely 
aparimana-bheda. “Pasyantl has a limitless (internal) variation. It is an entity in which sequence 
is withdrawn (i.e., is not overtly present, but it is also) an entity of which the capability for 
sequence is ever present, although it is not different (from that capability). It is unsteady, 
steady and (also one from which the ‘steady: unsteady’ transformation is absent, namely) one 
which is entirely settled (having no need to move from one object to another). It is covered (by 
impurides) and absolutely (vi-) pure. It is one in which the forms of objects to be known are 
placed, one in which forms merge and (also) one which has no form. It is one in which the 
reflections of (spatially or temporally) separated entities exist, one in which the reflections of 
mutually joined entities exist and (also) one in which the reflections of all entities utterly 
subside.” 

(b) In translating the last triplet in the preceding passage, one could, grammatically, take 
paricchinna, sanisrsta and prasanta as adjectives of artha-pralyavabhasa instead of just artha. 
However, in that case the triplet’s difference from the preceding triplet would diminish. 

(c) The adjectives pratilabdha-samadhana, visuddha, nirakara and prasanta-sarvartha- 
pratyavabhasa apply to the higher form of pasyantl, that is, to the language principle. 

(d) Carpenter (1995: 47-48) equates the “crucial intermediary stage at which the unity of 
direct vision intersects with the multiplicity of spoken words” with the madhyama stage of speech. 
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a bounded specific text that is the Veda accessible to us, very much like a 
sentence of the language one accesses in the madhyama phase. When 
transformed into sound, the text steps down to the vaikhari level, as any 
sentence we utter for the purpose of communication does.™ 

§4.6 BH’s model of language parallels the one he presupposes for 
his epistemological account. In fact, the two can be viewed as identical in 
reality but separated for the sake of convenience in talking about them. 
The entities presupposed in the Veda revelation process, therefore, have 
their counterparts also in the entities making up BH’s epistemological 
model (see apendix 1, point 3). 

Beyond this, there is a suggestion in the Veda revelation account of 
parallelism with deep sleep and dreaming. As naturally as waking up from 
sleep is, the universe emanates from brahman. 71 The Veda, as a part of this 
emanation, must also be understood as moving from its subtle form to the 
perceptible form, very much like the signless para pasyantl-rupa making 
way for the pasyantl. When the form perceptible to the seers is perceived 
by them, the experience is very much like that of dreaming, and when the 
seers wish to transmit what they have perceived, the activity is similar to 
that of narrating a dream experience ( svapna-vrttam iva; see note 62 for 
other parallels). 75 


'^Carpenter (1995: 45) has sensed the parallel I point out here. However, I part company 
with him when he confines the idea to ritualistic life, beginning with the phrase “as a form of 
dharmic activity.” Writes he: ”... the transition from vision to actual utterance is conceived of 
as the manifestation of the essential form of speech itself rather than the use of speech to 
express what is beyond it. The primary function of the seers is to cause that essential Word to 
attain the sequential, temporal form of actual utterance. They do not ‘compose’ the Veda; 
they ‘enact’ it. They ‘translate’ or ‘transform’ it from its unitary visionary state to its temporal, 
manifested state as a form of dharmic activity, originally the sacred speech employed as an 
integral component of the ritual action of the sacrifice. The function of a seer is thus first to see 
and then to act, to speak and thereby to ‘repeat’ (as is implied in the verb sam-a-mna-) or 
‘imitate’ (as is implied in the term anukara) the unitary Word in the medium of actually spoken 
sounds, in the activity of speech. They function merely to bring about a change in state in the 
Veda; they are not its ‘authors.’ [Fn 24 at this point: Bhartr-hari says this explicitly at 1.148, 
where he contrasts the Veda with tradition by describing the former as being like consciousness 
itself (caitanyaval) and as apauruseya, literally ‘non-human.’] They are rather its ‘agents.’ They 
act-ualize or ‘en-acf the potencies immaneqt within the True Word itself.” 

7 ^See TKV 2.152 cited in note 54, in which too the references to pratibha, mahat atman, 
and satta occur as they do in our second passage, TKV 1.173. 

7, (a) From the preceding internal connections in BH’s philosophy and the seeds of his 
revelation account found in the Veda that are pointed out in §§5.11-12 below, it should be 
evident that the possibility entertained in Halbfass 1991: 48, namely that BH’s arsa caksus may 
be an implicit response to the Buddhist notion of divya caksus, need not be entertained. In 
fact, the employment of divya as an adjective in divya caksus by the atheist Buddhists indicates 
that they took the notion from the Vedic tradition or from the popular tradition shared by the 
Brahmanas and Sramanas. 
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Larger significance of 
the attempted reconstruction 76 

§5.1 Philologically, our exploration has led to a Veda revelation view 
or theory that is textually supported, does not take undue liberties with 
the meanings of words (especially the meanings of crucial words such as 
dharma, vac, mantra and veda) and connects BH’s thinking in one part of 
his works with the thinking in other parts. Beyond these features which 
are required by the very theme of the essay, the exploration has, in the last 
few sections, suggested how BH achieves an impressive economy of theory 
and gives a very defensible explanation of Veda apauruseyatva with his 
Veda revelation account. In my statements, there also has been a suggestion 
that the account may be philosophical, not just an expression of faith. 

Given our present acculturation, our first reaction can expectedly 
be to see mythology or the realm of the irrational and the untestable in 
texts speaking of scriptures, persons with extraordinary capabilities, dream¬ 
like experiences in which the distinction between seeing and hearing is 
effaced and the beginning of the world from a supra-mundane entity 
culminating in a merger with the same entity (such features are particularly 
present in passage 2, which reads like a creation myth). Such a reaction 
can even have a tone of conviction when we come across a text that speaks 
of all of these entities and ideas cumulatively, appealing to a source (Pura- 
kalpa) similar to the Puranas and claiming for its scripture and scriptural 
language the status of the mother of all scriptures and languages. 

However, our exploration has resulted in the finding that there is an 
empirical spirit too in what BH has written (note 67). He speaks of sastra as 
simply informing us about the properties of things, not as investing things 
with properties. His seers parallel the physical scientists to the extent they 
uncover what is hidden and unknown to ordinary people. The activity that 
primarily sets them apart is that they connect their discoveries with words 
in certain received texts and they see in some of these words (when uttered 
properly by qualified persons) the potential to activate the properties. As 
the words are sounds or vibrations, the distinctive activity becomes one in 
which the focus is on the relationship between two physical entities: 
produced vibrations and the properties of things. There is nothing 
exclusively or primarily appealing to faith in this feature either. Could it, 
therefore, be the case that Veda apauruseyatva and the revelation account 
associated with it are, at bottom, inspired by a desire to solve or block some 

(b) The role of the rsi that Mitchiner (1982: 246-248) establishes with a different purpose 
in mind is indirecdy helpful in understanding some aspects of the revelation process I have 
reconstructed. 

76 The appendices following this section contain some incidental conclusions that hold 
larger implications. 
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basic problem in epistemology? Could the myths, nurtured by a tradition 
that enjoyed riddles and put different ‘spins’ on the essentially same message 
(e.g., as pointed out in note 58b), be disguised philosophy? 

§5.2 What is involved in the further consideration suggested by the 
question just asked is (not conviction or faith but only) willingness to 
concede the possibility that what we call rationality could have preceded 
our reconstructed frame of Veda revelation — in particular the possibility 
that the passages under consideration could be indicative of a point in 
theorization (carried out by the predecessors of BH and, perhaps, of Yaska) 
at which a reference to something beyond the terms and axioms accepted 
in the investigation was felt to be necessary (in words unknown to us, in a 
way unfamiliar to us and, probably, dimly and vaguely). The interpretation 
of the passages, justified above on independent grounds, suggests an 
investigative spirit in the midst of a mysterious-sounding or myth-like talk. 
The passages make a clear reference to things and properties, express 
concern with the questions of how the properties can be known reliably 
and how we can be sure that they are known reliably, and allude to the 
importance of understanding the nature and role of language properly. 
The texts we have studied cannot be viewed as totally lacking interest in 
analyzing the material or empirical world, which we associate with science, 
or as being entirely innocent of the problem of understanding the human 
thought process, with which is associated the issue of rational thinking. 
One is free to consider the texts’ engagement with science or rational 
thinking as elementary or primitive until evidence to the contrary emerges, 
but one can certainly not be justified in brushing them aside as nothing 
ut the writings of credulous persons brought up in a tradition dominated 
by mystical religious teachings. 

§5.3 The plausibility of a non-mystic interpretation can be argued for 
in one more way. The word dharma conveys three meanings in BH’s writings: 

(a) noim, what an individual person is expected to do’ or ‘what the 
sastra or agama advises one to do,’ 

(b) a positive and unseen, that is, non-mundane effect generated 
by sucking to a norm,’ and 

(c) ‘an attribute, property or quality.’ 

One may view the relationship between meanings (a) and (b) in 
one of the following two ways: Because the sastra 77 knows that the effect 
spoken of in (b) is good for human beings, it advises the way it does. Or, 


77 In order to be able to avoid a tiresome repetition of “sastra or agama,” I will assume here 
that sastra stands foi both. For the same reason, I have left out the opposites of “good,” 
dharma etc. from the following statement. The larger question that is said to arise in the case of 
dharma should be understood as applicable to adharma, dharmabhava etc. 
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because the sastra advises something, one’s following of that advice must 
produce a positive effect for oneself (§3.3, note 64). 

Either way, there will be appeal to trust or faith and arbitrary blocking 
of further logical inquiry. The second kind of reladonship, namely the 
investing of an action with capability to produce a beneficial effect because 
of a sastra statement, also presupposes that the sastra knows what is good. 78 
In other words, both alternatives end up in an unquestioned or uncritical 
acceptance of the sastra. They stand in need of giving people the tools that 
can help in determining which sastra is good for them (in its entirety or in 
parts). The discussant faces the question, ‘Why should one empower the 
sastra in the first place? What need is there of sastra? Why should one not 
stop just with the advice of rationality, empiricism etc.?’ But experience 
and logical considerations themselves establish (as BH points out in TK 
1.31-40) that one cannot stop at radonality, empiricism etc. and that it is a 
misconception that there is something called pure radonalism or total 
objectivity. 

So, one cannot do without the sastra, and one cannot accept it simply 
as an ardcle of faith. What can one do when faced with this dilemma? BH’s 
solution (and perhaps that of the Vedic tradition in general) can be said to 
consist of four steps: 

(a) Reject the propositions implicit in the preceding statements that 
knowledge has a beginning at some point and that all circularities can be 
avoided. Instead of postulating that either the human beings get their 
knowledge from the sastras or the sastras are invested with knowledge by 
human beings, postulate that an interplay, a give-and-take, between the 
sastras and human beings has been going on all the time, that is, wihout 
any temporal beginning as such. The sastras have been advising human 
beings about what is good for them from time immemorial, and human 
beings, following the sastra advice, have been discovering truths to add to 
the sastras also from time immemorial. 

(b) Imagine a theoretical source or beginning for each for ease of 
statement. Veda for the sastras and rsis for the human beings. 

(c) Think of these sources as co-existing right from the beginning of 
creation, regardless of whether any real creation took place or not. 

(d) Go beyond the language of ‘investing with properties.’ Neither 
the sastras nor human beings do that (the latter may do so at a later stage in 
the development of the physical world when they compound the items 


78 If one takes the position that the sastra acquires this capability, there arise questions such 
as ‘From whom did the sastra acquire this capability?,’ ‘When did it acquire the capability?’ 
and ‘Can sastra funedon like an agent as human beings etc. do?’ 
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that have been given to them, but that is not the level we have in mind 
here.). Accept the physical world, in itself or in the way it comes to us, as 
consisting of things that have certain properties. 

Here, a thought system’s incompleteness or ultimately not being 
absolutely autonomous comes to the surface. By the very nature of things, 
such a system needs unquestioned acceptance of something. The 
contradiction between starting with insistence on proof for everything and 
ending up with unproved acceptance of something comes across as 
inevitable. 

§5.4 At the same time, a logic-transcending yet logical explanation 
of why BH and certain other Brahmanical thinkers could have situated the 
Veda where they have begins to emerge as Halbfass (1991: 39) senses: 

“They [= BH and the great thinkers of the Purva- and Uttara-mimamsa] 

Invoke this idea [= die idea of the Veda] as a response to epistemological problems, 
and to the dangers of religious and ethical pluralism and relativism.” 

While anticipating and excellently expressing the point toward which 
I was moving in developing the present essay over the years (note * above), 
Halbfass has not elaborated upon the point as I would prefer. There is 
another possible epistemological consideration behind the kind of conception 
of the Veda BH has accepted and the kind of revelation process he seems 
to have accepted in its case. To indicate the importance of that 
consideration, I should, however, first refer to two related questions that 
Halbfass (1991: 39) eloquently asks: 

(a) “Why did they [= BH and the great thinkers of the Purva- and Uttara- 

• mimamsa] not face and articulate these problems as such, instead of relegating 

the answer to a particular text, the Veda? Their reliance on the Veda may be 
associated with a genuine sense of the limits of human thought and understanding, 
an awareness of the confusions, the aporias, and the existential and spiritual 
vacuum human reasoning may produce. Yet the question remains: why did they 
rely on the Veda, and only on the Veda? Why not on any other kind of “revelation”? 

Why did they not simply recognize the need for “revelation,” or “objective 
epiphany," as such and in general? Are there any truly philosophical reasons, 
apart from cultural, psychological and ideological motivations?” 

(b) “Is the “Veda of the philosophers essentially a fiction and projection?” 

The first reaction of some specialists of Indian philoshophy who are used to 
thinking along the lines that have become standard among academics may 
be to reject the very' possibilities implicit in Halbfass’ questions. They may 
point to the frequently asserted conflation of religion and philosophy and 
to sectarian affiliations of the philosophical traditions in pre-modern India 
and declare pre-modern Indian philosophers to be incapable of articulating 
problems and solutions in non-sectarian terms and/or of entertaining 
logically or theoretically necessitated fictions. However, just as India has 
abundance of both religion and philosophy without having a word for either, 
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it could have theoretical fictions without having a class name for them. 79 
The fact that linguists have given credit to India for the zero morpheme 
fiction and the Indian grammarians have declared the verbal roots etc. to 
be non-existent (in the grammarian-postulated forms) in the object 
language makes the existence of theoretical fictions in philosophy quite 
probable. The idiom of‘theoretical/philosophical fiction may be missing, 
but the incidence of ‘articles of faith’ that, upon inspection, turn out to be 
articles accepted only for the sake of logical necessity or system completion 
may still be there. 

§5.5 In our effort to determine if the ‘fiction possibility’ can be 
claimed for the Indian philosophical tradition, let us first note two instances: 
(a) acceptance of samanya-laksana pratyasatti under yogaja pratyaksa to 
account for the first perception of universals — to meet a part of the need 
for which induction is accepted in Western philosophy; 80 (b) taking the 
position that universals are not destroyed in the dissolution of the world 
prior to its re-creation. Religion or spiritual life will not suffer (at least in 
any direct or convincing way) if the problem of the genesis of universals is 
not solved or if the problem of the fate of the universals in a maha-pralaya 
is left out there ‘to dry.’ Both the problems are primarily and ultimately 
philosophical problems. Yet, when the philosophers deemed it necessary 

TO I do not wish to leave the impression that not having distinctive names for religion and 
philosophy is a failure. My intention is simply to convey (a) that doing X should not be mistaken 
for being conscious of how (with which label) or why one does X and (b) that absence of 
conscious doing of X does not imply absence of doing of X. 

80 (a) We need universals (real or fictitious) to account for the use of the same word with 
respect to all members of a class; e.g., we do not use a new word for each chair we encounter. 
But we cannot be certain about how many instances of the ‘same 1 object we need to see before 
we come up with the notion that the instances are related and form a class. Even if we were to 
come up with a statistical average, we would not have a ‘philosophical’ explanation of how the 
inclusion under one name took place. In such a situation, there is no real difference between 

(a) admitting it to be inexplicable and (b) saying that it is an extraordinary phenorr on — 
that, at some point in our encountering of (what in the future will be) a chair, sudden*, a link 
between all chair instances or tokens is established and all chairs become members of a class 
amenable to a single name. Western logic accounts for the phenomenon by admitting induction 
as a process in addition to deduction in its logical theory. The Indian tradition, particularly 
that of Nyaya, accounts for the same phenomenon by making room for yogaja pratyaksa, 
specifically its samanya-laksana pratyasatti variety. 

(b) Although the following remark of Kaiyata is made in the context of Patanjali’s use of 
pratyaksa-dharmanah, it corroborates the point made here: yogaja-pralyaksena saruam viditavantah. 

(c) Awareness of universals has been ascribed to asmad-visistas (TK 3.1.46), the cognitively 
extraordinary persons, by BH, very much in the manner of ascription of Veda revelation to the rsis. 

(d) Every use of the word yoga should not be thought of as landing us in the realm of the 
irrational or of mysticism. An element of what Indian philosophers like BH would call antah- 
prakasa, ‘internal light, a (sudden flash-like) realization from within,’ (TKV 1.135, quoted in 
§3.4) is present in the notion of induction, too. 
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and economical to adopt the positions they could neither prove nor 
disprove, they did adopt them in a manner hardly distinguishable from a 
believer’s manner of accepting certain ‘religious’ truths. 

§5.6 It will be appropriate at this point to note the following statements 
showing awareness of the limit of philosophical thinking or of the 
unavoidability of acceptance of (what we would call) a priories: 

(a) TKV 1.30: sarue ’pi hi vadino duram api gatvd na sva-bhdvath 
vyativartante. “No party to a discussion can go beyond the own nature of a 
thing, no matter how far they go (in pursuing an issue; i.e., all parties to a 
discussion are forced at some point in the discussion to take the position 
‘things are what they are’).” 

(b) TK 3.1.95: sva-bhavo ’vyapadesyo va samarthyam vavatisthate / 
sarvasyante yatas, tasmad vyavaha.ro na kalpate // “At the end of all (that a 
philosopher proposes or an' exploration of cause leads to) an unnamable 
nature or capability (of a thing or postulate) remains (i.e., the discussion 
or investigation boils down to ‘this is the way things are; we cannot identify 
anything more fundamental or enlightening’). Since (what the preceding 
sentence states is a fact of life), therefore, there is (ultimately) no (purely 
logical) enabling for communication (i.e., it takes place, but we cannot 
explain how it takes place without accepting some notions as unquestionable 
givens).” 81 

(c) TK 3.6.18: caitanyavat sthita loke dik-kala-parikalpana / prakrtirh 
prdninam tarn hi ko ’nyatha sthapayisyati // “In the world, the conception of 
time and space is as deep-rooted as (that of one’s own) being alive. Who 
can change that (conception, which is the very) nature of living beings!” 

(d) From the Kevaladvaita tradition (source not specified in the Nyaya- 
kosa or by the teacher from whom I heard the verse): jiva iso visuddha cit 
tatha jivesayor bhida/ avidya tac-citor yogah sad asmakam anddaydh // “For us 
(i.e., in our philosophical school or system), six things have no beginning 
(do not ask when they came into existence; that would be an inappropriate 
question; these six things are:) (i) individual self, (ii) god (postulated as 

81 (a) Hela-raja takes tasmat as standing for avyapadesyal (qualifying) sva-bhavat /samarthyat). 
This forces him to ignore yalah. In any natural construing of the verse yalah and tasmat should 
be related, even if English may not allow us to include the literal translations of both the words 
in the sentence. Thei e is no masculine or neuter noun in the preceding verse to which tasmat 
can refer. Therefore, I have taken it as referrirlg to the content of the proposition sarv,asya ante 
avyapadesyah sva-bhavah (avyapadesyam) samarthyam va avalisthale. 

(b) The precise meaning of the seemingly simple words vyavaharo na kalpate is not easy to 
determine. It would depend on which of the related but different senses of vyavahara and kip 
one chooses and what one expects BH to say in the context. I have taken kip 1 to be enabled, to 
become able’ as meant in the sense of logical accounting or justification and vyavahara ‘exchange, 
transaction’ as applicable to the arena of language. 
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brahman’s first evolute that manages the creation to follow as note 69b 
bears out), (iii) pure consciousness, (iv) distinctness of the individual self 
and the (managing) god, (v) nescience and (vi) the association of nescience 
and pure consciousness.” 

§5.7 That BH was aware of the need, felt by the different philosophical 
traditions, to allow unfalsifiable or logically untestable entities at the highest 
or most fundamental level is corroborated also by the following karika-vrtti 
continuum: 

TK 1.38: atindriyan asamvedyan pasyanty arsena caksusa/ye bhavan 
vacanam tesam nanumanena badhyate // “A statement of those who, with a 
seer’s eye, see things that are beyond the senses and cannot be felt is not 
invalidated by inference.” 

TKV 1.38: antar-yaminam, anu-gramam abhijati-nibandhanam, 
anabhivyaktam sabda-brahma sakty-adhisthanam , 82 devatah, karmanam 
anubandha-parinama-sakti-vaikalyani, suksmam ativahikam sariram, prthag 
anyams ca tirtha-pravadesu prasiddhan arthan, rupadivad indriyair agrahyan, 
sukhadivac ca pratyatmam asamvedyan ye sista vyavaharikad anyenaiva caksusa 
mukta-samsayam upalabhante, tesam annumana-visayatitam vacanam 
vyabhicaribhir anumanair apakartum asakyam. ” “A statement of those sistas, 
who, through an extraordinary eye, grasp entities such as the ones specified 
below) with total certainty cannot be set aside by using inferences (because 
what the sista statement pertains to) falls beyond the domain of inferences 
(and the inferences) are prone to deviation. (The entities meant as 
examples bearing out the preceding observation are:) the inner controller; 
atom groups which form the basis of creation; unmanifest Word Principle 
that is the seat of (various) powers; deities; impressing, maturation and 
dissipation of actions (samskara formation etc. in the case of individual 
selves), the subtle transmigratory body, and (similar) other entities well- 
known in various philosophical exchanges — entities which cannot be 
(perceptually) grasped as form (or color) etc. can be and which cannot be 
felt inside like happiness etc.” 

Here, the fundamental entities admitted in several different schools 
or the final causes or supreme truths as advanced by different schools are 
said to have been perceived through an extraordinary eye, functionally 
parallel to intuition, insight and induction. It is noted that they are not 
accessible to sense experience like the features of external objects or to 


82 I have followed Vrsabha’s commentary in taking certain nouns as qualifiers of the nouns 
next to them. However, I do not rule out the possibility that abhijati-nibandhanam and sakty- 
adhisthanam were meant to be independent nouns standing for entities at higher or deeper 
logical levels in schools such as Jainism and Mimamsa. We cannot be certain about our 
understanding undl similar passages or the sources utilized by BH become accessible. 
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feelings like happiness etc. and that one cannot expunge them on the 
strength of logic alone. 

§5.8 On the strength of the evidence given so far, we may view BH as 
a philosopher capable of opting for theoretical fictions when necessary. He 
might have accepted such fictions for purely logical reasons accompanied 
by “cultural, psychological and ideological motivations,” if I may repeat 
Halbfass’ phrase. 83 Two questions then present themselves: Would BH do 
so in the case of the Veda? If he were to do so in the case of the Veda, why 
would he do so? 

There is no indication in the words BH actually uses to the effect 
that his acceptance of the Veda as authority or source is anything less than 
heartfelt and genuine or that the Veda is something to be invoked just to 
make up for a desideratum in one’s philosophy. This justified impression, 
however, does not rule out two possibilities: (a) a tradition of thinking of 
the Veda as useful beyond its historical context and literal form had become 
established before BH’s time, making it easier for thinkers to lean on the 
Veda without having to defend their leaning or without realizing every 
time that this is what they were doing, (b) There was something in BH’s 
philosophy that made it particularly natural for that philosophy to seek a 
complementation in the Veda and to feel no need to state explicitly that a 
complementation was being sought. 

§5.9 The sakhadi-bheda-bhinna apauruseyatva of the Mlmarhsa was 
known to BH (appendix 1, points 4-6). It has the flavor of fiction. Further, 
a dehistoricized view of Vedic texts, particularly of the RV, is likely to have 
existed for a long time. Something viewed as appearing at the dawn of 
creation or in an inaccessible past even by an ancient author like Yaska (cf. 
note 44) is unlikely to have been gathered and preserved exclusively or 
mainly because it, in some sense, contained history, even if that history 
pertained to religio-spiritual life. The activities of collection and preservation 
of mantra or hymns are, in fact, more likely to have been preceded by a 
philosophy or theory of religio-spiritual life that delinked such life from 
(what we would call) history or at least de-emphasized the importance of 
history to that life. 81 The reliability of a religio-spiritual teaching was probably 

83 The space for ideological motivations, however, seems small in BH’s case. An evenly 
accommodative philosophical temperament is writ large over his works. 

84 The observations made in this section hold implications for the efforts that are made to 
recover the most ancient history of India and of the speakers of Indo-European languages on 
the basis of the Vedic texts. While such efforts should continue to be made, they need to be 
made with the awareness that we may be trying to recover history from texts that were (a) either 
chosen because they contained no or few historical clues or (b) were edited, as far as possible, 
to remove historical clues. Also, we need to be aware that whatever history can reasonably be 
said to be reflected in the texts may pertain to a period which had ceased to be historical — 
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not to be made dependent on whether its articulator actually lived or how 
he lived. Such a surmise would accord with at least two curious absences or 
seeming incongruities in the Vedic tradition: 

(a) This tradition has kept a record of the names of persons to whom 
the hymns belong. It has attached importance to remembering the names. 
In severzd cases it has also preserved the traditional stories about how the 
hymns came into being. It has not hidden the details that might indicate 
that the canon grew over time (either in the form of genres such as the 
Samhita, Brahmana etc. or in the form of sakhas). Yet it does not accord a 
greater value to a seer’s teaching because that teaching was imparted in an 
older period or was closer to the time of the original revelation. Nor does it 
make efforts to resolve the differences in teaching by comparing the 
available variant readings and deciding which one of them could be older 
and hence more likely to be genuine. On the contrary, accommodation of 
the variation in detail is sanctioned in statements such as sarva-sakha- 
pratyayam ekam karma (TKV 1.6, probably quoting from Sahara 2.4.8, 9, 30 
or 32) and sarva-vedanta-pratyayam (Vedanta-sutra/Brahma-sutra 3.3.1). 85 

(b) Yaska gives us a ‘history’ of how the mantras or the Veda came 
down to him: seerhood qualified by unmediated knowledge of dharma —» 
mantras —» upadesa -» Veda and Vedangas. But he refuses to go along 
with the Aitihasikas, the Legendarians or Mythologists, who may occasionally 
give us some history because legends and myths do in some cases arise out 
of historical facts. He also offers nirvacanas or niruktis for which being 
historically justifiable is evidently not the concern. They are in fact context- 

which was distant enough and had no polidcal, economic etc. implications left — for the 
gatherers of the Vedic hymns. 

^his apparent incongruity was pointed out by Muir as early as 1874 (= reprint 1967, p. III. 
210), albeit with a different purpose in mind. His attempted refutation of the Brahmanical/ 
Hindu acceptance of the authority of the Veda is still heard in different words from the 
proponents of Christianity. The refutation rests on discounting the possibility that a tradition 
could deliberately decide to de-emphasize history. It reads thus: ‘The same [as in the case of 
the ancient view of the origin of the river Nile] might be said of the Indian speculators, who 
argue that the Veda must have had a supernatural origin, because it was never observed to 
have had a human author like other books;—that by thus removing the negative grounds on 
which they rest their case into the unknown depths of antiquity, they do their utmost to place 
themselves beyond the reach of direct refutation. But it is to be observed (1) that, even if it 
were to be admitted that no human authors of the Vedas were remembered in later ages, this 
would prove nothing more than their antiquity, and it would still be incumbent on their 
apologists to show that this circumstance necessarily involved their supernatural character; 
and (2) that, in point of fact, Indian tradition does point to certain rishis or bards as the 
authors of the Vedic hymns. It is true, indeed... that these rishis are said to have only “seen” the 
hymns, which (it is alleged) were eternally pre-existent, and that they were not their authors. 
But as tradition declares that the hymns were uttered by such and such rishis, how is it proved 
that the rishis to whom they were ascribed, or those, whoever they were, from whom they 
actually proceeded, were not uttering the mere productions of their minds?” 
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fitting meaning determinations, made or recorded by Yaska’s predecessors 
in many/most instances, which are to be explained by following the 
technique of the grammarians (not necessarily Paninian grammarians). 
They may in some instances coincide with what we call (historical or true) 
etymologies, but whether they do so or not would not have mattered to 
Yaska. 

§5.10 Additionally, the surmise in §5.9 is indirectly but substantially 
supported by the following facts or independently reached conclusions: 

(a) Halbfass 1991:41 “The Veda itself exhibits a paradigmatic commitment to 
an absolute origin and foundation, and seems to provide clues for its own later 
role in Hindu thought. It has its own retrospective and reflexive dimension and 
refers back to the Rg-veda as its center and source.” 

Particularly relevant in the present context is Halbfass’ first sentence. 
A text conscious of its role to come is unlikely to bind itself tighdy or obviously 
with historical strings. 86 

(b) The tradition of interpreting the Veda at different levels — adhi- 
yajna ‘ritualistic,’ adhi-daiva ‘mytho-theological’ and adhyatma ‘spiritual, 
metaphysical, philosophical’ — is at least as old as Yaska’s time (the terms 
themselves are attested in the oldest Upanisads Brhad-aranyaka and 
Chandogya). As I hope to point out in a separate publication, the Parisista 
part of the Nirukta, in which this three-pronged approach is evident, has 
not really been proved to be late, although claims to that effect have been 
made. 87 To judge from its language, the Nirukta belongs to a period that 
was an extension of the period of Brahmana composition. Its awareness 
that the Veda can be amenable to adhi-yajna, adhi-daiva or adhyatma 
interpretation is a fairly early awareness, justified to a considerable extent 
by the contents of the Veda anthologies. 88 The wide scope thus given at an 
early date to varied interpretations strengthens the probability that the 
Veda has been used in innovative, as.distinct from literal or historical, ways 
for a long time before BH. 89 

“As religions usually gain much by emphasizing history (they can then arrange more rites, 
ceremonies, festivities etc. and remain in greater contact with the followers), it is quite unusual, 
especially for a culture unabashedly having a large number of rituals, worships etc. in its 
immediately following periods, to attempt to place its premier scripture beyond history. Such 
a move is unlikely to have been made without much thought and planning. 

87 In a forthcoming paper dealing with the semantic history of the term vedanla, I have 
observed how, in the ancient Indian perspective, the functions expected of the Veda must have 
included a metaphysical or spiritual-philosophical function from an early time (in fact, right 
from the start). See also my other forthcoming paper “Unity of the Mimamsas.” 

88 The implication of the awareness is not that each mantra can be or has been interpreted 
in three ways. 

“An incidental but important implication of how I have so far specified the larger 
significance of the present study is this: Available research has much to say about historical 
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§5.11 It would thus be not only an inoffensive but also a familiar 
move in BH’s days to uulize the Veda as a theoretical ficUon. In addidon, 
BH has something in his philosophy that would make it natural for his 
philosophy to be very close to the Veda. It is a philosophy mainly concerned 
with speech and thought. There are references to speech and thought in 
parts of the earliest Veda. 90 The effectiveness of speech, whether it be of 
the composer’s community or of the ‘other’ community, is presupposed 
several times (a wish for the greater efficacy of one’s own speech and non¬ 
efficacy of the speech of the other community is expressed or implied). 
The Veda shows its fascination with language also in the language of its 
poetry, which, besides figures of speech such as simile, includes riddles, 
puns and shocking statements reminiscent of what the later Hindi tradition 
has called ulatavamsl style. 

Secondly, word and meaning relationship and hence language has 
no beginning in BH’s thought. The argument behind this position is that 
even to establish a relationship between the first word in history and its 
meaning a community would need language. 91 A text, therefore, must always 
exist at least in the form of a single sentence (which, in turn, must be 
preceded by at least the nebulous text of community living or culture, for 
sentence formation without some concept linking is inconceivable). The 
Veda is also a text that has always existed (according to the view or belief of 

layers within the Vedic anthologies (particularly the RV books), but it seems to have given very 
litde thought to how the anthologies themselves were made. As far as I could ascertain, not 
many attempts to answer the following questions have been made: How were the various parts 
collected? What were the criteria for their selection? What ends beyond the conveying of 
certain linguistic meanings were the texts or anthologies intended to serve? Existing research, 
as far as I am aware, leaves the impression that the anthologization was a largely haphazard 
process mainly guided by practical convenience and shaped by inevitable accretions, generally 
going through the same stages as are found in the histories of other religious canons. Without 
denying that the stages could have been broadly similar, I would like to observe that research 
in the future needs to explore also the possibility that the Vedic anthologization had a specific, 
perhaps distinctive and sophisticated, philosophy of religious and socio-political life behind it. 
Remarks like Halbfass’ (1991: 19) “The Veda itself frequently presents itself as a cosmic or 
cosmogonic reality” need to be pursued seriously and studied in depth. 

®°(a) Cf. Padoux 1990: x-29, in which the existence of a speech philosophy from the time 
of the earliest Veda is asserted with clear evidence several times, the continuity of that philosophy 
until the time of the later Upanisads is perceptively established and references to earlier allied 
explorations by K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, Louis Renou, Otto Strauss etc. are provided. 

(b) Tripathi 1976 provides a collection of Vedic pronouncements on speech. 

91 The implications are: (a) Even if there were to be a biological beginning for language, a 
philosopher would not be able to make use of it; he must proceed by assuming language to be 
beginningless, (b) Individual languages should be thought of as forming a continuum, not 
replacing each other completely, (c) If a ‘Tower of Bable’ type account were to be written by 
an Indian philospher like BH, it would not mention dispersion in such stark terms as loss of all 
contact between languages. 
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certain theoreticians or systematizers). Therefore, there is economy in 
identifying the theoretically needed, conceptual or abstract, ever-existing 
text with the Veda. The language of the Veda then can perform the same 
role as a postulated first language would, and the ultimate or subde form 
of the language of the Veda can be equated with the language principle 
itself. 92 

§5.12 Obviously, something special must have been seen in the Vedic 
hymns before their preservation was deemed necessary. That this something 
special had an aural or sound aspect is evident from the fact that so much 
effort was made to preserve even the accents of the words in the hymns. 
Further, that the nature of the special thing was close to what BH says can 
be deduced in a somewhat indirect way: The elements of BH’s thinking 
that play a special role in the present context (s-n-a vac, dharma, mantra/ 
Veda, and creation or revelation in a very distant past) are found to an 
extent in Yaska’s Nirukta. But they are not confined to that text. They 
appear with essentially synonymous expressions and different configurations 
in a number of diverse sources in a scattered or incidental way such as the 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanisads (note 90), Epics and Puranas, suggesting 
a broad base, which, in turn, increases the probability of their being present 
in the more ancient period of Indian history. 

As a particularly informative passage Mahabharata 12.224.55 and 
12.671.1 may be noted: 93 anadi-nidhana nitya vagulsrsta svayarhbhuya // adau 
vedamayi divya yatah saruah pravrttayah // “At the beginning was issued, by 
the self-born (brahman/Brahma), the eternal (or latently existing) speech, 
which consists of the Veda, which is divine, which has neither a beginning 
nor an end (and) from which all proceedings (initiatives or actions) come 
about.” Here, the connection between creation, Veda and speech is evi ent. 

Since the rsis are intimately connected with mantra and dharma, the 
following passages which support the detail that certain seers are born at 
the beginning of creation should also be taken into account: Madhyandina 
Sata-patha Brahmana 6.1.1.1 (quoted in TKV 1.2; cf. Vrsabha p. 31): asad 
va idam agra asit. kim tad asad asit. rsayo vava te ’gre tad asad asit, ya rsayah 


92 1 cannot cite passages from BH's works that explicitly state the content of there is 
economy... the language principle itself." However, the identifications in appendix 1, point 3, 
are certainly there in BH’s works. The reasoning they would require cannot but be in terms of 
theoretical economy: ‘If an entity with a different name cannot be proved to be bodily different, 
then why should one not think of it as the same entity?’ Laghava (‘economy of postulates and/ 
or reasoning steps’) was a recognized criterion among India’s sastra authors. 

“Although, as indicated by the numbers here, the original is found in the critical edn with 
its halves separated from each other, there can be no doubt that the halves need to be read 
together as in some ms traditions and citations by pre-modern authors. In their present places 
in the critical edn, the halves do not connect well with what follows and precedes. 
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prana iti. Svetasvatara Upanisad 5.2: 9 " 1 rsim prasutam kapilam ... tam agre ... 
Gauda-pada on Sarhkhya-karika 43: bhagavatah kapilasyadi-sarga 
utpadyamanasya catvaro bhavah sahotpannah dharmo jnanam vairagyam 
aisvaryam iti. Yukti-dipika on Samkhya-karika 69 (Wezler-Motegi edn p. 
267): bhavdgrotpannair api sanaka-sanatana-sayiandana-sanat-kumara- 
prabhrtibhir .... Vrsabha p. 225.21, explanation of abhikhya occurring in TK 
1.173: brahmaiva rsi-rupena vivartate iti khyatam/vyaktam; also, the passages 
collected and translated in Muir 1868, pp. 1.36, 64, 65. 

§5.13 In the initial section of this essay I wondered about the extent 
to which Renou’s remark about the ‘tipping of the hat’ treatment of the 
Veda was applicable (and suggested the comparability of the position 
accorded to the Veda with the position assigned to a matha head in 
Kulkarni’s profoundly disturbing story). It was not my intention to 
determine the extent of applicability. I leave that difficult work for the 
community of scholars to undertake if it so wishes. However, I hope that I 
have succeeded in establishing at least the possibility that the seeds of the 
phenomenon so succinctly captured by Renou were sown long before the 
phenomenon is thought to have come into existence — that the sowing 
may go back to the time the Sarhhitas were put together. It is likely to have 
been preceded by considerable contemplation on the human condition, 
particularly on the type of authoritative text societies need for proper 
functioning. I have also put forward evidence and reasoning to the effect 
that, in authors like BH, who were well-versed in the Veda, the acceptance 
of the Veda could have been a consciously adopted and logically justified 
fiction that co-existed with a believer’s reverence for the Veda — that the 
situation was more complex than the dichotomy Renou’s remark 
presupposes. If and how the ‘tipping of the hat’ phenomenon influenced 
the post-BH periods of Indian thinking (e.g., that of Kashmir Saivism or of 
the modern mystics such as Ramana and Aurobindo) is a determination to 
be made by other researchers (such as the ones whose writings appear in 
Patton 1994). 


94 Larsoit 1987:109: “When this reference is compared with other Svetasvatara references, 
namely IV.12, VI.1-2, VI.18, and III.4, it becomes clear that kapila is to be construed with 
reference to Hiranya-garbha and Rudra.” 
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APPENDIX 1 


Summary and supplementation of Aklujkar 1991a 
(“Bhartr-hari’s concept of the Veda”) 

1. Vertical double reference of veda: 

(a) the subtle, original form of the texts we know as Veda, which form is 
auo called pranava (probably when it is in the mode of creadng or engaging 
with the world; cp. Samkhya use of pradhana ). 

(b) the texts themselves, either in the bilma/rasi form or as the Sarhhita(s) etc. 

The Veda referred to in (a) is, as it were, at the top or the source 
node, with the second as its descendent. The order is primarily logical, 
although, when we speak of it, it may come across as chronological. 95 

Notes to Point 1: 

(a) Here, the word “text” does not primarily stand for a written 
composition. Nor does it necessarily stand for a text in a particular book- 
chapter-section etc. order that the designations like Rg-veda, Yajur-yeda, 
Sama-veda and Atharua-veda have come to connote or the designations like 
rc, yajus and saman, taken to stand, respectively, for the verse, prose and 
‘sing-mode’ compositions, may convey. Being in a specific word order and/ 
or a sentence order is all that texthood implies in the present context. 
One may think of such ordered linguistic matter as leading to the distinct 
text-bodies or collections like the RV right from the start, but one is not 
logically obliged to do so in the present context. 

(b) As evidence of BH’s acceptance of the subtle form, note the 
phrases under (d) in point 3 below. Note also that in TKV 1.5 (reproduced 
in point 5 below) the darsanatmani sthita drsya artha, that is ‘the entity in 
the vision-unit,’ comes before the labdha-krama vag-atma-rupa sequential 
form consisting of language’ and samhita-pada-krama-vibhaga ‘division into 
the text modes Sarhhita-patha, Pada-patha and Krama-patha.’ 96 

(c) The subtle single Veda meant here is different from the unity it 
may have as a rasi ‘pile, mass, collection’ before Krsna Dvaipayana divided 

95 See point 7 below for some consequences of Halbfass’ not identifying the two related 
but distinct referents of veda in the way I have identified them. 

96 In a remark echoing eko ’yam vedakhyo darsanalmani slhilo drsyo ’rthah, Hela-raja (TK 
3.1.46) observes: visista-racanavala eva vedasyesvara-buddhau darsanatmani saddvasthitalvam. 
However, the elements visista-racanavatah, isvara - and soda of the remark are not supported by 
the relevant passages of BH. In other words, Hela-raja’s attempt cannot be said to be historically 
valid in the present state of our sources. BH does not accept isvara'm the sense of‘the supreme 
lord* or ‘personal godhead.’ The eternal Veda is subde, not a particular sequential text, in his 
thinking. He leans toward thinking of the text Veda (in any Sakha form) as a later or second- 
stage development. 
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it into the four major Vedas (as a traditional account or legend says) and 
also from the unity the Mimamsakas presuppose for their hermeneutical 
endeavor in remarks such as krtsno veda ekam vakyam “All the (texts in the) 
Veda form one sentence (with no discordant constituents) ” or sarva-sakha- 
pratyayam ekam karma “All Veda-branches inform us about one (and the 
same) ritual act (although there may be differences of detail in them when 
they speak of that particular ritual act; i.e., the branch differences pertaining 
to what is essentially the same ritual act are not to be taken as calling for 
performance of separate ritual acts; the differences are to be reconciled).” 

2. Horizontal double reference of veda: 

* 

(a) a narrow or specific meaning: revealed or heard literature (Sruti) 
only; more probably, the mantras only and, less probably, the mantras and 
Brahmanas, with the Upanisads either being viewed as parts of the 
Brahmanas and Mantras (and thus as Sruti) or not being viewed as Sruti at 
all (that is, viewed only as recasts of or comments on the Sruti — as Trayyanta, 
which may not be exactly synonymous with Vedanta). 

(b) a wide or general meaning: 

Variety (i): the Upanisads are a distinct part of the Veda. 

Variety (ii): all vidya-bhedas or lores are Veda, because they 
consist of words and meanings, which, in turn, are 
reducible to pranava. 

That in the case of some early Upanisads the division into Brahmana 
and Upanisad is not clear is well-known. 

We may speak of variety (ii) as assigning the widest sense to veda . 
However, while doing so, we should not overlook that it is based on the 
subtle form of the Veda, that is, on the non-text Veda. It can potentially 
include any number of branches of knowledge and not be subject to any 
question presupposing a specific extent. In this respect, Aklujkar 1991a; 
note 42 and the following remark of Eliot (1921: 1.76), extendable to the 
Samhitas, Brahmanas and Aranyakas, are relevant: “According to Indian 
ideas there is no a priori objection to the appearance now or in the future 
of new Upanishads. All revelation is eternal and self-existent but it can 
manifest itself at its own good time.” 

Notes to Point 2: 

(a) The evidence for the inclusion of Brahmanas in the reference 
range of veda or sruti is indirect and scanty in BH’s works as Aklujkar 
1991a: §2.3-6 indicates. 

(b) We usually use the words brahmana and upanisad for books or 
titled next continua. However, there is also another usage in which these 
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words denote passages or content serving specific functions within the Vedic 
thought complex. These passages or contents may not, in all cases, be found 
in the existing texts having the same genre tide, but would probably have 
been thought to be eligible for inclusion; cf. the usage of brahmana in the 
following quotation made by Vrsabha (1.148 p. 203) that, in turn, quotes a 
passage which agrees with Chandogya Upanisad (also called Chandogya 
Brahmana in the tradidon) 8.12.1 entirely in thought and almost entirely 
in wording: tasya sangams caturo vedan avartayatah kramenedam brahmanam 
ajagama “To him, who was repeating the four Vedas along with (their) 
ancillary texts, this brahman-associated text (= Chandogya Brahmana/ 
Upanisad 8.12.1 quoted next) occurred in due course”; 97 also, the usage of 
upanisadin Brhad-aranyaka 2.1.20, Chandogya 1.13.4, Kena 4.2, Svetasvatara 
1.16, Taittiriya 1.3.1 etc. 98 

There seems to be ontyv one occurrence of brahmana in the surviving 
part of BH’s scholarly bequest in a sense other than ‘a specific varna or 
social class’ or ‘a member of a specific varna’. This occurrence is Mahabhasya- 
tika, Abhyankar-Limaye edn p. 30: yatha brahmana-sabda abhyasa-kale 
’narthakah. para-pratipadane sva-rupa-padarthakah ‘evarn pathaivam pathe’ ti. 
viniyoga-kale ’rthavantah . “(This is) like (the following): The Brahmana 
expressions do not convey meanings when one is reviewing (i.e., is reciting 
them for memorization); at the time of imparting (them) to others, the 
meaning they have is their own form (i.e., they are mentioned, not used, 
as is borne out by the instruction) ‘recite thus, recite thus’; (however) at 
the time of employment (in a ritual act), they have (the usual denotative, 

’’On 02 May 1997, Dr. Elliot Stern drew my attention to the fact that a passage strikingly 
similar to what Vrsabha quotes with evarn hy aha occurs in Vyoma-siva s tlka on Padartha- 
dharma-sarhgraha (Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series edn. p. 19.25-26). In my response of 06 May to 
him, I observed (a) that we cannot be certain that Vyoma-siva is Vrsabha s source, although 
the possibility of his being the source is not to be discounted, and (b) that the word brahmanam 
in the poorly preserved Vyoma-siva passage stands for the text cited or content reproduced 
next, which has the apearance of explicating the hidden significance of a brahman an earlier 
Sarhhita statement, a Vedic mantra/prayer,’ not for a Brahmin person. The texts we call 
Brahmanas could easily have been first thought of as collections of brahmanas in such a sense 
(very much like sulra standing for an individual aphorisdc statement as well as a work consisting 
of such statements). In his 2004 publication, Professor Johannes Bronkhorst incidentally notes 
in fn 63 that a similar meaning of brahmana (‘single fomulations rather than whole texts ) has 
been suggested by Professor Walter Slaje in the context of yajhavalkani brahmanani occurring 
in Patanjali s comment on the Varttika purana-proktesu brahmana-kdlpesu (Panini 4.3.105.). 
Compare the usage of Durga and S-M in the passages from their commentaries cited in 
appendix 3 below. 

* J8 The passages referred to here establish that even within the text bodies we call Upanisads 
there is usage of upanisad in some such sense as ‘truly effective/transforming knowledge, 
precious proposition,’ implying ‘thought/information not to be indiscriminately spread.’ 
This usage continues even after the word comes to be associated with a particular body of texts 
as the Artha-sastra, Kama-sutra etc. indicate. 
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non-self-referential) meanings.” Here a text which is employed in ritual 
worship as something settled and around which a tradition of learning has 
grown is obviously meant, but the passage is opaque as to whether textual 
wholes are meant or shorter brahman-associated pronouncements and 
revelations that could be incorporated in the textual wholes are meant 

As for upanisad, the word does not occur in BH’s available writings. 
However, his most ancient commentator accessible to us writes in a way in 
which there is a suggestion that upanisad is a function-based term like artha- 
vada. In explaining the TKV phrase vedakhyasya prasiddhasya brahmanah 
“Of the well-known/established brahman called Veda,” Vrsbha (p. 39) 
writes: loke sarthavadakasya sopanisatkasya brahmanasya mantranam ca 
vedakhya. “In the world, the word veda is used to refer to the Brahmana (a 
text/text-complex), inclusive of artha-vadas and upanisads, and the 
Mantras.” 

(c) If the text bodies we now call Brahmanas and Upanisads are 
included, the bodies should be understood as not extending beyond what 
we, as historians, generally consider to be the older Brahmanas and 
Upanisads. BH himself may not have made any distinction in terms of old 
and new, but it is justifiable to presume that some of the works that now 
pass as Brahmanas or Upanisads either did not exist in his time, were not 
known to him or were not known to him as Brahmanas or Upanisads. 

(d) Many Indologists state or presume that the Samhitas first came 
into existence, then the Brahmanas, and so on. The better ones among 
them are aware that this sort of temporal reconstruction is only generally 
true; it does not mean that every part of a Sarhhita is older than every part 
of a Brahmana, and so on. The better ones among the better Indologists, 
further, do not make the mistake of taking the lateness of language as 
proof of the lateness of content or thought. It is important to be aware, 
however, that, for a thinker coming from a milieu like that of BH, the text 
bodies the Indologists (and, because of them, most modern scholars 
concerned with the issue) see as developing over time, were a synchronic 
or atemporal text complex. If this thinker privately thought of one text as 
coming before or after another, his theoretical thinking was rarely, if ever, 
based on that possibility. 

3. Place of the subtle form of the 
Veda in BH’s philosophy: 

(a) vaikhari language-1 = speech. 

(b) madhyama language-2 = jnana cognition. 

(c) pasyanti language-3 = buddhi mind or intellect. 

(d) pararh pasyantyah riipam, = citi sentience = chandasam yonih, 
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chandomayi tanuh, 
vedakhyah darsanatmani 
sthitah drsyah arthah, 
vedah ... prakrtitvena ... 
vivartesu ... vidhata, 
pranavah, subtle form 
of the Veda 

Note to Point 3: 

The remembered Veda or the Veda performing the function of a 
teacher ( vedah,... upadestr-rupatvena ... vyavasthasu ... vidhata; note 36) could 
be a part of the pasyanti in the case of thos' who know the Veda text. 
However, it would not be the totality of pasyanti. 

4. Different views regarding how Veda as a 
specific textual body is revealed: 

(a) Vrsabha on TKV 1.6 p. 27: 23-24: ayam vedo brahmanah sakasat 
sakhadi-bheda-bhinna eva vivartate. “This Veda appears from brahman in no 
form other than (eva) the one which has the division based on the mutual 
difference of the branches etc.” 

(b) eka-rupa eva vivartate. [anantararh] pravibhaktah. “(The Veda) 
appears as having one (undivided) form. It is divided (later). *" 

Note to Point 4: 

As BH speaks later in the same Vrtti of a view according to which the 
division of the Veda into branches is made again and again, with 
interruptions in between, (yesam tv ayam sakha-pravibhago vicchedena punah 
punar bhavati ...), it follows that the views stated in the earlier part of Vrtti 
1.6 must be of those who think of the Veda divisions, not just of the Veda, 
as eternal. 

This view should perhaps be distinguished from the view stated in TK 
1.172 and at the beginning of V 1.173 (the view of the MImamsakas according 
to Vr$abha p. 226: 9-10). In that view too, the Sruti with its divisions and 
variations is eternal (and so is the Smrti as far as its content is concerned). 
However, there is no revelation, at least as a cosmogonical event. 


suksma nilya atindriya vac, 
vacah uttamam rupam, 
sabda-tattva-brahman 
language-principle, language-4 


"To provide exact contrast with the preceding, I have made up the two sentences in (b) 
utilizing BH’s own diction. BH’s acceptance of the view they express is established in point 6 
below. 
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5. Ways in which the subsequent 
division comes about: 

TKV 1.5: eko ’yam vedakhyo darsandtmani sthito drsyo ’rthah. sa maharsibhir 
bhedenabhedasya 100 pratipadayitum asakyatvad, abhivyakti-nimittal labdha- 
krame vag-atma-rupe prdpitah, ekatvanatikramena samhita-pada-krama- 
vibhagena pravibhakta-margo ’dhyayana-nimittam adhyetfnam carana- 
samakhyam vyavasthapayadbhih samamnatah. 

apara aha. yatha vdg desa[di-J bhedena bhinna, saty api sva-rupa-bheda, 
ekabhidheya-nibandhanatvam avyatikranta, saiva ca desadi-bheda-prakalpana- 
vyavastha-hetuh, evarh caranabhede ’py ekartha-nibandhanatvam avyatikrdntdni 
sruti-vahyani, sva-rupa-bheda eva carana-bheda-prakalpana-vyavasthd-heturiti. 

apare manyante. yathastanga ayur-vedah pura-kalpa eka evasit, sa eva hi 
kalau sakti-vaikalyan nfnarh pravibhaktdhgo drsyate, tathayam apy aparimana- 
marga-sakti-bhedo brahma-rdsir iti. 

A translation of the preceding, segmented to show the 
different ways stated by BH, would be as follows: 101 

(al) “This visible entity called Veda, as (an endty) existing in the vision unit (of 
the great seers), is one. It was, through division, set down for transmission (note 
7) by the great seers, for (the) unity (of vision they have in the revelation 
experience) cannot be transmitted (as it is; i.e., the great seers must follow a 
sequential form if they are to transmit the Veda). It (= the Veda entity) is (first) 
given a linguisdc form that has sequence due to the causal factors which bring 
about (its) manifestadon (that is, due to the organs of ardculadon etc.). 

(a2) “(then) its ways are differentiated due to the division into samhita-patha, 
pada-patha and krama-patha.” 

(a3) “(finally) they establish the carana designations of the (Veda) students 
which are based on the form of the Veda text they study.” 

(b) “Speech becomes different due to the difference of region etc., despite 
that difference of (phonetic) form, it continues to express the same meaning 
(i.e., the dialectal variations do not imply variation in what is conveyed). (In 
turn,) it itself becomes the basis in setting up the differences of regions etc. In the 
same way the Sruti sentences express the same (pre-variation) meaning (that is, 
have a unity through meaning), despite the difference of caranas (Veda-leaming 


100 One should imagine a comma here after bhedena (‘through division’) and take that 
word as syntactically connected to samamnatah. It is possible to connect bhedena to vag-atma- 
rupe prdpitah, but, in that case, the great seers need not be invoked as agents. Whether they give 
the linguistic form or someone else does, the non-unity or sequential nature in the linguistic 
form will be inevitable. In other words, the phrase abhedasya pratipadayitum asakyatvdt should 
be taken as a separate unit explaining why what was unitary in the vision of the great seers must 
assume a sequential form in transmission. 

101 As the main concern of the present essay is not what happens after the initial revelation 
of the great seers and as the differences to be noticed in the translations by Biardeau, Subramania 
Iyer etc. are minor, I will not note them here. 
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traditions), for the carana difference is set up on the basis of difference of 
speech form itself. 

(c) “Just as the Ayur-veda, consisting of eight specialities, was only a single 
(field of learning) at an earlier age (and) the same (Ayur-veda) is seen divided 
into specialities in the (present) Kali age, because of the decline in the capabilities 
of human beings, in the same way is seen this Veda (textual) mass also, as one 
having the difference of powers of coundess paths (or as one having coundess 
path power differences)." 

Thus, TKV 1.5 points out three basic ways in which the unitary Veda 
revealed to certain seers becomes diverse without really losing its unity: 
(a) Division is unavoidable in speech, (b) Speech changes from region to 
region, (c) The inability of the recipients to grasp the original in its enirety 
means that they will grasp only parts of it and thus introduce division into 
the unity. 


Although (b) and (c) are prefaced with apara aha and apare manyante, 
they are a part of the thinking of the author himself. BH’s commentators 
have rightly abided by this convention behind the use of apara in their 
interpretation of his thought (cf. Hela-raja 3.14.615). 

Note to Point 5: 


A suggestion of the sequence in which things happen must be seen 
in the word sequence vag-atma-rupeprapitah ... saihhita-pada-krama-vibhagena 
pravibhakta-mdrgah, for the talk of division into Samhita etc. would not make 
sense unless the (subtle) Veda is assumed to have gained a linguistic form. 
However, we should not infer from the sequence ‘(*2) (a3) that, in 

BH’s view, the generation of pada-patha, krama-patha etc ; the 

generation of the caranas of the Veda necessarily takes place in th der. 

True, we normally think of the four Vedas, the division of eac ° em 

into samhita-patha, pada-patha etc. or the division of each of them into 

sakhas, and the expansion of each Veda through Brahmana, Aranyaka etc. 
as forming a top-to-bottom or earlier-to-later diversity, but a specification 
of this type is not to be found in BH’s works. In the relevant passages of his 
works, in which TKV 1.5 analysed above is the most detailed, the emphasis 
is on the ways (i.e., the various manners) in which the diversity comes about, 
not on how the noticed or recognized constituents of the diversity are 
related to each other. BH does not tell us what the sequence of occurrence 
is between (a) the division into four Vedas, (b) the division into re, yajus, 
and saman, (c) the division into samhita-patha, pada-patha, krama-patha 
etc., (d) the division into sakhas, and (e) the division into Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas etc. The absence of an exhaustive and explicit statement on the 
divisions could simply be due to absence of need in the relevant contexts, 


102 What BH states here is valuable in that it anticipates the most commonly given modern 
explanation of the origin of Veda sakhas: regional speech peculiarities were bound to affect 
Veda recitation despite the effort made to ensure its uniformity. 
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but it could also be a reflection of the time. Variety on all the indicated 
fronts and in all the indicated ways existed, but either there was no interest 
in determining how it historically came about or there was no possibility of 
being able to make a historical determination. Although, it is frequently 
taken for granted in modern statements that, first, the four major Vedic 
traditions (RV, Yajur-veda, Sama-veda and Atharva-veda) took shape and 
then each began to show internal variation due to geographic spread, dialect 
influence etc., leading to the recognition of sakhas, it is possible that at 
least some of the sakhas came into existence, say, before the RV and Atharva- 
veda, having the verse mode, were separated or before the RV and Sama- 
veda were set apart to do justice to the ‘verse mode : sing mode’ distinction. 
The only justifiable course open to BH was to write in such a way as to 
reflect synchronically the scene of his time. Further, we should also be 
aware of the fact that, for a believer, die validity of the different parts of a 
scripture does not depend on which part is more recent (although it can 
depend on the purpose of the part) . 

In accordance with this surmise, BH’s usage of carana is neutral as to 
the difference between a whole Veda and a Veda-sakha. The ground reality 
was that the Vedic community known to him was primarily associated with 
specific sakhas. The etymological meaning of carana suggested that the 
word should cover what the groups in the community lived by or practiced. 
Thus, the coverage could be in a wider sense (by the Veda disivion) or in a 
narrower sense (by the sakha division). 103 

Depending on the context, carana could also refer to the accepted 
ways of non-Vedic communities. 

6. Establishment of what the first revelation 

should include in BH’s view: 

As Vrsabha, in 4(a) above, notes for us, BH was aware of a view which 
considered even the division of the Veda into sakhas etc. as part of the 
revelation. In this view, the unfolding of the Veda diversity would not be 
gradual. Even the sakhas would be eternally present in the Veda whole 
(although the texts of some of them could be lost on the human level). 
But BH does not seem to prefer this view. In his thinking, the Veda coming 
from the unitary vision of the great seers is intially undivided; it is a (brahma) 
rasi. Its division into four major or nodal traditions, the branches associated 


10:l Carpenter (1995:41), while commenting on TK 1.5 writes: ‘The apparent multiplicity 
involved here would seem to refer to the differentiation of the Rg, Yajur, Sama and Atharva 
Vedas rather than the various branches (sakha-s) of each of these, since these branches are 
dealt with separately in [TK] 1.6. The unity that Bhartr-hari has in mind here thus precedes or 
underlies the fourfold division with which we are familiar.” As my discussion here indicates, the 
first sentence in this statement may not be accurate. 
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with these traditions etc. is something that happens predominandy on the 
level of ordinary (non-maharsi) humans, in what we would call ‘historical’ 
time and not always with planning or deliberation. 

We can determine this to be the case on the basis of the following 
direct and indirect evidence: 

(a) The kankas form the main text of the TK. The main text in the 
traditional Indian genre consisting of‘main text + author’s own commentary’ 
is primarily given to stating the author’s own views. Unless a karika is followed 
by a karika stating a different view, it can generally be taken to express an 
author’s own thinking. In TK 1.5, the wording is aneka-vartmeva samamndtah, 
‘transmitted as if it has more than one way,’ indicating that the vartmans, 
‘ways,’ are not the ultimate state — the Veda continues to remain one 
even when the vartmans come into existence. Such a statement indicates 
that unity is the starting point 

(b) Explicit support for the inference made in (a) is furnished by 
TKV 1.5 and TKV 1.173: eko ’yam vedakhyo darsanatmani sthito drsyo’rthah 
“This entity which abides in the vision unit (or unitary vision) is one” and te 
ca... sarvam amnayam sarva-bheda-sakti-yuktam abhinna-sakti-yuktam ca pasyanti 
And they (= the seers in the second group) ... see the entire traditionally 

transmitted (Veda) text body, which possesses all powers of differentiation 
and which possesses (those) powers in such a way that they are not different 
(from it). 104 As (c) below will establish, these two statements appear in 
contexts that state BH’s own views. They speak of the vision as unitary. 
Logically, the first phase for the object of such a vision, when it appears on 
tiie ordinary level of human experience, must be one in which it is free 
om labeled or labelable segmentation and phonetic deviation. 

^ (c) In TKV 1.6, an explicit statement (or refutation) of the view that 
the sakhas are always there (and hence they must be there even in the first 
revelation) is missing. However, it is obviously implied by tu in the text that 
is available: yesam tv ayam sdkhdrpravibhago vicchedena punah punar bhavatity 
agamah,' tesarh, prak pravibhagad, avyabhicara eva samhrta-kramdyd vaca, ity 
arsanam. But, the view of those whose inherited position is that this 
, e ,. . < P v * s j on * nto branches comes about again and again, with loss (of 
. e lvls ion in between), is that, prior to the division, language as an entity 
wit withdrawn sequence invariably exists.” Such a statement clearly 
presupposes the presence of yesam tv ayam sdkha-pravibhdgo vicchedena punah 
punar na bhavatity agamah .... This latter kind of statement seems to have 
been available in the mss on which Vrsabha (p. 27) based his commentary. 
His wording indicates that the lost statement began with yesam tu, which 

If BH had thought of the seers as seeing the amnaya in its diversity or as a divided object, 
he would have used the expression sarva-bheda-yuktam, not sarva-bheda-sakti-yuktam . 
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made the later scribes lose it through haplography. These considerations 
make the preserved statement a second (i.e., the final) statement in the 
present case. Normally, when a sastra author states alternative views, the 
view in the final position is the siddhanta. 

A similar situation is noticed in TK 1.172-173 and their Vrtti. The 
view that the sakhas come and go is stated after the view that the sakhas are 
permanently there. 

(b) Statements elsewhere in the TK establish that if the possibility of 
world (universe or cosmos) creation must be entertained BH would prefer 
to entertain it as something happening cyclically (Aklujkar 1991a: §3.2 fn. 
40). The facts in (a)-(c) are consistent with this conclusion. Thus, we should 
view BH as a proponent of the view mentioned in point 4(b). At the same 
time we should note that BH does not have anything of fundamental 
importance in his philosophy to lose by leaving room for the possibility in 
4(a). Such a gesture would agree with his perspectivistic way of doing 
philosophy, that is, with his philosophy of philosophy. The ultimate truth 
of BH’s philosophy does not depend on accepting a creation of the physical 
world. There are two versions of his sabda-tattva brahman thesis. According 
to the weak one of the two, the sabda-tattva would be the ultimate ‘given’ 
or truth even if the world is not thought of as actually coming into being 
from it. It can be thought of as a cause of the world only in the sense that 
the world exists for someone only as long as the sabda-tattva exists in that 
someone (cf. Aklujkar 2001). 

Further, it is reasonable to hold that BH thought of the object or 
content of genuine Vedic revelation to be Mantra as distinct from Brahmana 
(see point 2, note (b) above) etc. At least that seems to be his subconscious 
association from the employment of phrases like mantradrsah pasyanti in 
TKV 1.5. Such an association would agree with the evidence Bhagavad- 
datta (1978: 94-116), Yudhisthira Mlmarhsaka (1974: 139-78, 1977: 68-86, 
1980: 17-18) and Holdrege (1994) have collected. 

7. Halbfass’ understanding of 
BH’s Veda concept: 

Wilhelm Halbfass (1991) addresses the topic of the place of the Veda in 
BH’s thinking with much learning, insight, and sensitivity. His discussion is broader 
in its concern than mine. It is also spread over several intervened pages and 
is frequently comparative in spirit (most of the comparison takes place with 
respect to Kumarila, Sankara, and Jayanta). Also, he pays greater attention 
to role of the Veda than to the concept and revelation process of the Veda. 

In what follows, I point out how some pertinent remarks of Halbfass 
would have been more defensible had he clearly stated that there are (at 
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least) two senses in which BH uses the term veda. In other words, I offer 
further justification of the explication strategy adopted in Aklujkar 1991a, 
as well as seek to ensure that the wording of Halbfass’ remarks does not 
mislead future researchers. As I see it, by not telling his readers that BH 
uses the word veda in more than one sense — by presenung as one complex 
the senses that BH indicates to be different — Halbfass unintentionally 
leaves the impression that BH has some mystical or mysterious and possibly 
inconsistent concoction of elements in his Veda concept 105 — that BH lumps 
together ideas we would normally keep apart. 

My procedure will be to cite Halbfass’s remarks and indicate how 
they support the critique offered just now. I give, in square brackets, the 
numbers Halbfass assigns to his notes (printed toward the end of the 
chapters in his book) and the textual references the notes contain. 

(a) Halbfass 1991:4-5: “Understanding the role of the Veda in Indian thought 
involves more than textual hermeneutics. It also involves what we may call the 
hermeneutics of an event. The different approaches to the Veda are not just 
different interpretations of a text, and commitment to the Veda is not only, and 
not even primarily, acceptance of a doctrine. In another and perhaps more 
fundamental sense, it means recognition of a primeval event, and a response to 
a fundamental reality. In the understanding of those who accept it, the Veda 
itself is beginning and opening par .excellence. It not only speaks, in its own 
elusive fashion, about the origin and structure of the world and the foundations 
of society; it is also their real and normadve manifestation and representation.” 

The observation is very good. The questions that remain are: 

(i) How do thinkers that otherwise show great sophistication in 
rational thinking accept the position that a text could contain nothing but 
what is really there or what ought to be there always — a comprehensive 
actual or potential matching with the present or would-be worldly reality? 
They were obviously aware that not all texts are reliable. Are they engaging 
in only dogmatic assertions? Are they deliberately refusing to question faith 
in some areas, or do they have simply ‘human’ weaknesses and 
understandable blind spots? Is their position not different, in some essential 
way, from that of those who place their faith in a person (e.g., the Buddhists, 
t e Jainas) or from that of those who declare a certain text to be the 
unquestionable guide in order to ensure that followers in the subsequent 
generations do not put their trust in anther human being (e.g., the Sikhs)? 

(ii) How did the thinkers concerned reconcile the Veda being an 
event with the Veda being a text? Were event and text not different 
categories in their thinking? 


19j The inconsistency would be with the distinction BH clearly makes eleswhere between 
language and reality or between a text and the world. 
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I think Halbfass would have agreed with me in holding that BH’s 
credulousness — if that is what we are noticing here — would not go to the 
extent of confusing event and text. BH may be a man of faith and he may 
even have his favorites chosen non-rationally at some level (that is, in effect 
chosen for him by the situation in which he was born and brought up), but 
he is not so naive as not to realize when his statements would appear opaque, 
confusing or contradictory. 

(b) Halbfass 1991: 5: “The language of the Veda is primeval reality. Bhartr- 
hari says that the Veda is the “organizing principle" (vidhdlr) of the world, that is, 
not only its “teacher” or principle of instruction (upadestr), but also its underlying 
cause and essence ( prakrti ). [12: TK 1.10 and V; ch. 3 §8f.] This may be an 
extreme and somewhat unusual form of expression, but the basic viewpoint it 
articulates is by no means isolated. The Manu-smrti, as well as the other dharma 
texts, characterize the Veda as an organizing and sustaining principle, and even 
as the real basis of the social and natural world. [13: Manu 2.76ff; 3.75; 12.99; 2.7 
with Medhatithi s expl. of Veda as sarva-jndnamaya] It would be wrong to view 
such statements as merely metaphorical. The Veda is the foundadon of language, 
of die fundamental disdncdons and classificadons in the world, and of those 
rituals which are meant to sustain the social and natural order. It is itself the 
primeval manifestadon of those cosmogonic occurrences which establish the 
dharma. [14: India and Europe ch. 17] Text and world, language and reality, are 
inseparable in this world-view and self-understanding. [15: The Veda itself 
frequendy presents itself as a cosmic or cosmogonic reality. See, for instance, Rg- 
veda 10.90.9; Muir III.3f=F.] The text itself opens and sustains the “world” in which 
it appears, to which it speaks, and by which its own authority has to be recognized 
and sustained.” 

I am not aware of anyone else who has so perceptively noted the 
notions contained in the relevant Sanskrit texts and articulated them so 
succinctly. Still the following question occurs to me: How could the 
individuals who knew that all language is not reality — that the text and 
the world cannot be identical if commonsense is to be respected — subscribe 
to a position of the described kind in the case of the Veda? Is it really likely 
that they did not see the contradiction? And, if they did not see it themselves, 
would their contemporary Buddhist and Jaina philosophers not bring it to 
their attention? If they made an exception, what was special about the 
Veda that distinguished the Veda as language or text from ordinary 
language (s) or texts? Could it not be the case that BH, possibly following 
his predecessors, explicates what is implicit in the statements found in works 
like the Manu-smrti? In other words, there must be a notion in addition to 
the ones so nicely recorded by Halbfass which helped the thinkers involved 
to reconcile their statements — to satisfy the rational man and responding 
individual in them. This notion must be that of levels and two different 
senses of veda relative to the levels as the Vrtti sentence vedo hi lokanam 
prakrtitvena copadestrtvena ca vivartesu [ca] vyavasthasu ca vidhata confirms. 
Here, the role as fashioner (vidhatr) through being prakrti and through 
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being a teacher are distinguished as obtaining in the contexts of vivarta 
and vyavastha, respectively (note 36). BH tends to use two ca- s when two 
notions that should be kept apart as belonging to different categories are 
paired (cf. Aklujkar 1991b). Thus, the repetition of ca seen in prakrtitvena 
copadestrtvena ca is significant. Vrsabha (p. 38), too, states that two different 
explications of vidhatus tasya lokanam in the karika are offered in the Vrtti 
sentence. He is careful to point out the ‘respectively’ or yatha-samkhya 
construction implicit in it and thus to convey that two functionally different 
Vedas, that is, two meanings of veda, are intended: yasmad ayam vedo 
brahmakhyo jagat srjati varnasramams ca svesu karmasu vyavasthapayati . ,06 yato 
’yam prakrtitvena vivartesutpattisu lokasya vidhata, adye vyakhyane. dvitiye tu 
varnasrama-vyavasthopadesakatvad upadestrtvena vidhata. Later, in the same 
V 1.10, BH himself suggests that his preceding remarks were based on a 
wider, functionally bipartite, concept of the Veda (and brahman) when he 
uses the phrase: vedakhyasya prasiddhasya brahmano ’hgebhyah . ,07 

(c) Halbfass 1991:35: “Unlike Bhartr-hari [51: see below §12], they [= Kumarila and his 
followers; AA] do not recognize a dynamic extension of the Veda into the world of human 
speech and thought." 

Here Veda must be what I call the subtle form of the Veda. The 
Veda as text cannot so extend. Any talk of it doing so will puzzle a reader. 
What Halbfass’ point, therefore, boils down to is this: BH and his followers 
are willing to admit the language principle as the ultimate reality and to 
accept its equation with the Veda, in one sense. Kumarila’s side rejects 
both the steps. 

(d) Halbfass (1991: 37-38: “Unlike Kumarila, Bhartr-hari does not draw a 
strict border between the uncreated Veda and the traditions of human thought 
and exegesis. And unlike Sankara, he does not postulate a radical dichotomy 
between absolute and relative, empirical-practical truth (i.e. paramartha and 
vyavahara). Bhartr-hari’s Veda is brahman’s unfolding into the world; it extends 
into the social and natural world as its underlying structure and basis. The Veda 
itself is a dynamic process, initiating its own divisions into different parts, branches 
and recensions; this process of differentiation and expansion is continued and 
extrapolated in the work of human exegesis. Not only the “seers” (fst) who 
manifest the Vedic texts, but also their exegetes and interpreters, are agents and 
instruments of the self-manifestation, self-differentiation and self-explication 
(vivaria) of the absolute “word-brahman” (sabda-brahman) . ... they are not only 
speakers about, but agents and representatives of the reality of the Vedic word 
and they are participants in cosmic and cosmogonic processes. The Veda, in 


l06 Up to this point Vrsabha exploits the two meanings of veda (‘a particular textual cor¬ 
pus and sabdatattva/suksma vac’) and brahman (‘sabda-tattva/suksma vac’ and ‘Vedic cor¬ 
pus’) as BH himself exploits them (but only in the case of veda at the beginning of his remark). 

l07 Vrsabha rightly points out here that veda is now meant in the narrow sense of‘a specific 
body of texts’: laukikirhprasiddhim aslhaya veda-sabdartliasya vyakhydm haroli. loke sarlhavadakasya 
sopanisalkasya brahmanasya manlranam ca vedakhya. 
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whose manifestation they participate, is not just a text about brahman, but its 
actual “imitation” and representation ( anukdra ).” 

Here too, for most of the passage, Veda must be what I call the subtle 
form of the Veda. Halbfass seems to realize this when he states “The Veda 
... is not just text,” but he still leaves the impression that the non-text Veda 
is simply an addition to or an extension of the text Veda without a 
difference of levels and that the functioning of one takes place, in BH’s 
perception, at the same time as that of the other in the same realm. Actually, 
the subtle, formless creation-prone (pranava) Veda pervading human 
reasoning, exegesis etc. as the language principle or creator source of rsis, 
is distinguished from the specific text body that appears as diverse and is 
bestowed by the rsis. 

This is not to say that BH is a Kevaladvaila Vedantin or that he does 
not differ from Kumarila. I am only pointing out that a clear awareness of 
the meaning of veda would put us in a better position to locate the 
differences of thought accurately. Halbfass’ way of differentiating between 
the philosophies of BH and Sankara raises the question of how he would 
account for the acceptance of avidya by BH. On the other side, his way of 
differentiating between the philosophies of BH and Kumarila makes the 
reader curious about how he would explain the convergence of BH and 
Kumarila in locating the source of even (what we consider to be) non- 
Vedic philosophies in the Veda. 

(e) Halbfass-1991: 38: ‘Thinking and reasoning (tarka) have to be supported 
and upheld by the Vedic tradition. They are “permeated” ( anuviddha) [67: TK 
1.131] by the Vedic words; legitimate human reasoning is ultimately nothing but 
the “power” and manifestation of these words (sabddninn eva sa saklis larkoyah 
purusairayah). [68: TK 1.153; cf. Bhartr-hari’s citation of Paraskara Grhya-sutra 
3.6.5 vidhirvidheyas tarkas ca vedah in V 1.10) ” 

The qualification “Vedic” employed by Halbfass is not supported by 
the contexts in which the cited remarks of BH occur. The remarks are 
general in nature: thinking and reasoning are not language-independent 
(even though most persons are not aware even of the possibility that 
language could be determining how they think or reason). The reference 
to Paraskara’s definition is made under the alternative ‘pranava = sarva- 
sabdartha-prakrti (= language principle) = Veda,’ that is, with the subtle 
form of the Veda or the wider sense of the term veda in mind. The tradition 
and the words Halbfass has in mind here ultimately go back to the Veda 
but in a non-textual sense of veda. While maintaining that all language or 
the language principle and the Veda meet and/or merge at some level of 
his theory or that all traditions (agamas) are ultimately derived from the 
Veda, BH is not claiming that thinking and reasoning, to be legitimate, 
must have a basis in a particular realization of language, namely the Veda. 
Words coming from the subtle Veda can even be used to articulate positions 
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that run counter to the Veda text and the Vedic tradition. TKV 1.8 (asad 
asato ... avastukdd avastukam jayate) speaks of what we would take to be a 
Buddhist view as arising from an artha-vada or artha-vada-like sentence in 
the Veda, which sentence, by definition, would be a part of the Veda text 
and the Vedic tradition. 

Thus, as a result of not specifying which of the two senses of veda (my 
“vertical double reference” in point 1 above) he has in mind while offering 
a particular observation, Halbfass’ account becomes misleading at points. 
BH’s view of the process and extent of Vedic revelation comes out as more 
faith-based, that is, as less philosophical and more dogmatic or blindly 
assertive, than it actually is. 


APPENDIX 2 

Other translations and interpretations of 
TK and TKV 1.5 and 1.173 108 

TK 1.5 and its Vrtti: 

Biardeau 1964: 33: 

TK 1.5: “C’est de Lui que le Veda est moyen d’acces et figure; quoiqu 
II soit un, les grands voyante l’ont transmis comme comportant de multiples 
voies separees les unes des autres. 

TKV 1.5: «Figure» : cetter Parole subtile, eternelle, au-dela des 
sens, les voyants qui ont l’intuition directe de la loi religeuse, qui voient les 
formules, la voient, et desirant la faire connaitre a d’autres qui n ont pas 
l’intuition directe de la loi religieuse, ils la transmettent fragment par 
fragment, comme on essaie de decrire ce que Ton a vu, entendu, eprouve 
en reve, C’est, du moins ce que Ton raconte de l’origine. En effet, on l’a 
dit: «I1 y eut des voyants qui avaient l’intuition directe de la loi religieuse; 
aux autres qui n’avaient pas l’intuition directe de la loi religieuse, ils 

,08 In the case of the Vrtti, I will reproduce translations only of the parts relevant to Veda 
revelation, Secondly, I will generally refrain from commenting on the differences from my 
translations and interpretation. In most cases, those with good reading ability in Sanskrti 
should be able to decide which translation is preferable. 

Only Carpenter has made an attempt to provide separate elucidations and interpreta¬ 
tions, some of which have already been acknowledged in the main body of this essay. From 
Subramania lyei and Biaideau we do not get much more than literal translations (generally 
the latter is closer to the original Sanskrit). These translations are, in some cases, unclear in their 
intent even to those who are at home in Sanskrit and Indian philosophy, for no effort has been 
made by the translators to unravel the reasoning that may lie behind the propositions in the 
original Sanskrit. The lack of effort of the indicated kind is probably due to the fact that 
Biardeau and Iyer were translating the Vrtti for the first time (the latter mainly as an aid to his 
edition). 
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transmirent les formules par l’enseignement; ceux-la, trop faibles pour 
(transmettre cet) enseignement, a fin d’en donner une connaissance par 
fragments chercherent a transmettre cet ouvrage, le Veda et ses annexes. 
Bilma signifie «division» ou «explication» [Nir. 1.20].» 

Subramania Iyer 1965: 7: 

TK 1.5: “A means of attainment and a symbol of that One is the Veda, 
which though one, has been handed down as though in many recensions 
by the sages.” 

TKV 1.5: “By the word symbol ( anukara ) the idea contained in the 
following ancient saying ( pura-kalpa ) is meant: The Rsis[,] the seers of the 
mantras, those who have realised the truth ( dharma)[ ,] see that subtle, 
inaudible Word and, wishing to communicate it to those who have not 
realised the truth, teach the symbol of it which is like a dream 109 in their 
desire to tell what they have seen, heard and experienced. It has indeed 
been said:— The Rsis realised that truth ( dharma ); they taught the mantras 
to those who had not realised the truth; these others, also anxious to teach, 
proclaimed the Vedas and the Vedangas, in order that the symbol of 
Brahman may be understood (bilma-grahanaya ). Bilma is bhilma which 
means something which illuminates (bhasanam ).” 

Carpenter 1995: 44-45"° 

TKV 1.5: ‘The seers who have directly seen the ritual ordinances, 
who see the mantras, see the subtle, eternal Word which is beyond the 
senses. Desiring to make it known to others who have not directly seen the 
ritual ordinances, they proclaim [literally, repeat from memory] an image 
[bilma] of it, desiring to relate what they have directly seen, heard or 
experienced, as if in a dream. [AA: translation of the quoted Nirukta 1.20:] 
The seers saw the ritual ordinances directly. To others who had not seen 
the ritual ordinances directly they proclaimed the mantras by way of 
instruction. What is called the Veda is a single object of vision established 
in vision itself ( darsanatmani sthito drsyo ’rthah). Because it is impossible to 

109 Iyer’s note on “which is like a dream” reads: “Just as one’s experience in a dream is a 
kind of reflection of our experience in the wakeful state, in the same way, the Vedas are a kind 
of reflection of what the rsis saw in their vision. ” I agree with “ the Vedas are a kind of reflection 
of what the rsis saw in their vision," but think that Iyer has misunderstood the intent behind 
svapna-vrllam two, just as his “also anxious to teach” is a mistranslation of upadesaya glayantah. 
He should have accepted the guidance of traditional commentators (Vrsabha, Durga and 
S-M) in both the instances. The omission of nitydm and imam grantham from his translation 
does not constitute a crucial loss, but it should nevertheless have been avoided. 

ll0 In the parts copied from Carpenter, the brackets contain his additions, except where 
“AA:” appears. 
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explain that which is [thus] undifferentiated, the great seers caused the 
essential form of speech to acquire sequence, for the sake of [its] 
manifestation in a differentiated form. Then, without overstepping the 
unity, [the Veda] was proclaimed in different paths because of its different 
[modes of recitation]: samhita, pada, and krama, by the great seers who 
established schools for the Vedic study of the students.” 

TK 1.173 and its Vrtti: 

Biardeau 1964: 185: 

TK 1.173: “La Revelation fait connaitre les choses qui se deploient a 
partir de 1’indivision (primitive) comme en un reve; tandis que la tradition 
est prescrite a partir de signes indicatifs, une fois que l’essence des choses 
est connue.” 

TKV 1.173: "... Mais il y en a pour qui la cause (du monde) passe 
perpetuellement par des phrases de sommeil et de veille et prend la forme 
d hommes distincts lorsqu’elle entre en activite; selon ces derniers, des 
«voyants» apparaissent au plain de l’intuition elle-meme, qui ont la vision 
du grand Soi, etre pur et matrice de l’ignorance, et s’identifient a Lui par 
connaissance directe. Mais d’autres (voyants) apparaissent au plan de la 
connaissance; ils (voient) leur soi avec les noeuds du manas, (mais) pur par 
rapport aux elements, ether, etc.; soit pris separement soit pris tous 
ensemble, el non enchaine par l’illusion, et ils s’identifient a lui de la meme 
maniere. Pour eux, toute activite au plan de l’ignorance est adventice et 
fictive, tandis qu’etre fait de connaissance est pour eux perpetuellement 
essentiel et premier. Ce sont eux qui, ayant la connaissance de la parole 
non audible par l’ouie, voient comme en reve toute la Revelation a la fois 
donee du pouvoir de toutes les differenciations et douee d’un pouvoir 
indifferencie. [#] D’autres encore, voyant la nature des choses en tant 
qu elle est un bien ou un dommage pour l’homme, et voyant aussi dans les 
texes reveles fa et la des signes indicatifs qui s’y rapportent, composent la 
tradition, celle qui a des resultats visibles et celle qui a des resultats invisibles. 
Tandis que la Revelation, ils ne font que la transmettre telle qu’ils la voient 
sans changer sa formulation, mais tout d’abord a 1 ’etat indivis, puis divisee 
en recensions. Telle est la Tradition.” 

[The relevant part of Biardeau’s fn 1 at this point]: La suite 
[- what follows the allusion to the MImamsa view in the preceding paragraph] 
est beaucoup plus obscure quoiqu’elle ait probablement sa racine dans le texte 
de Yaska, trad. p. 33 (Nir. 1-20), mais on peut evoquer a son sujet la litterature 
again ique plutot que le Vedanta shaiikarien; une expression telle que avidya-yoni 
par example, appliquee a l’atman universel, rend un son bien peu vedantique. 

De meme, il est question de «voyants>^ qui se manifestent au plan de la vidya en 
un second stade de l’emanation cosmique; le terme vidya doit se distinguer du 
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pralibodha qui precede : pratibodha — que Ton peut comparer a pratyaksa 
connote l’idee de connaissance directe, immediate et sans distance qui correspond 
a pratibha-, ce’st l’intuition par identification a la Parole meme. Vidya serait au 
contraire une connaissance d’ordre plus naturel et discursive? 


Subramania Iyer 1965: 131: 

TK 1.173: “In those who evolved out of the undifferentiated, there is 
knowledge of the Sruti (revealed Scripture) as in a dream. The written 
Tradition, on the other hand, is composed by the sages, after understanding 
the nature of things and following the indication (found in the Vedas). 1,1 

| 173: "... According to those who hold that the ultimate cause 
works in the manner of sleep and wakefulness and the differentiated 
individuals, 1,2 some sages manifest themselves as identical with Intuition; 
they see it,’ the great Self in the form of Being, the source of Nescience 
and endowed with all knowledge and they become one with it. Some sages 
manifest themselves together with (the means of) knowledge. They identify 
themselves with their Self in the form of mind-knot, free from the elements 
ether etc., either severally or collectively, i.e., devoid of any sense of I in 
regard to them. All the activity of those sages is the product of Nescience 
and, therefore, adventitious and secondary. Their being essentially 
knowledge is eternal, non-adventitious and primary." 3 They see the whole 
Scripture, endowed with all power of differentiation and all power of unity, 
as one hears sound in a dream, inaudible to the ear. 

Some other sages, after perceiving the nature of objects, conducive 
either to the welfare or to the harm of man and after seeing in the Scripture 
indications thereof, compose the tradition, (the observance of which) leads 
to visible and invisible results. At first, they hand down the Scripture in an 
undivided manner, without any deviation in the words, as they saw it and 
later, they hand it down, divided into branches. Such is the tradition. 

Carpenter 1995: 46-48 (see note 110): 

TK 1.173: “Insight into sruti [or Veda] belongs to those who become 
manifest out of the undifferentiated. The smrti is composed on the basis of 
indications [found in the sruti] after the nature of existent things has been 
examined.” 


'“This translation does not differ in intent from mine. It would have been better if 
Subramania Iyer had not used “written” and made “nature’ reflect the force of tattva in the 
original karika. 

u2 Here, Iyer renders the two words vrttya and anukdritaya with a single phrase in 
the manner’. 

“ S I do not understand the syntax or intended meaning of this sentence. 
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1.173: ... But those who believe that the eternal cause develops 
by an activity of sleeping and waking that imitates [the sleeping and waking] 
of an individual man [understand sruti and smrti this way]: Some seers 
become manifest in intuition [pratibha] itself. Seeing the great Self that is 
defined as Being and that is the source of Nescience, they become identified 
with it through direct insight. Some, however, become manifest in 
nowledge [vidya]. They become identified with the Self [which has 
acquired the form of the] mind-knot, which is free from the elements 
SU< h ^ t ^ le et ^ er ’ w ^ et ^ er individually or collectively, and which has an 
un ounded power of imaginative construction. In their case, whatever is 
a ventitious, being the activity of Nescience, is all secondary. But whatever 
now,ed S e P er se > eternal and non-adventitious, is primary. Through 
t eir intuitive knowledge [prajna] they see the entire Veda [amnayam], 

J°‘™L d ca pacity for every differentiation and with the capacity for 

in 1 erentiation, like a word that cannot be approached through hearing, 
ome, however, after examining the nature of those objects that relate to 
e welfare and harm of man, and having seen indications relating to them 
m t e Vedas, composed the tradition with its visible and invisible purposes, 
ruti, however, is proclaimed first in an undivided state, according to vision, 
wit words that are without deviation, and then again, divided into schools.” 

[Carpenter’s elucidation and interpretation:] “Bhartr-hari 

dwcribcs thiee types of seers here, which can be ranked according to the intensity 
o eir vision and their stage in cosmic evoludon. The first type, being the first to 
ecome manifest at the beginning of a “day of Brahma,” is identified with pure 
vision. Here knowledge and being are identified. Though they see the source of 
the Nescience (avidya) that will soon cast a veil over Being’s luminosity, there is 
no indication that this Nescience itself is as yet actual. The picture is one of 
perfect self-conscious unity. 

At the next stage, and among the seers of the second type, the power of 
escience becomes active and we now have a less perfect vision, mixed with what 
is adventitious, but still inward, independent of the subtle elements from which 
t e material world will evolve. These seers see the Veda that is still one, but that 
a ready displays its capacity for differentiation, for becoming the Veda as actually 
proclaimed in human speech. 

d ^ lart T”h a ri describes the third type of seer, which is really to be 

i enti ie with the sista-s, the learned author of the various traditional texts and 

their autho aUt ^ OI ’ t ^ ^ rom the Veda, but are also based on the experience of 

It is the second type of seers described here that helps us understand the 
manner in w ich the Veda as a unitary, visionary Word takes on the form of 
actua y utteied words, for it is clearly this type that actually “proclaims” the 
e a. ... here the context is not purely individual or psychological but 
cosmogonic, and the role of the imagination is assimilated to the creative activity 

m In contrast to Carpenter, I see evidence for only two types of seers in TKV 1.173.1 think 
of them as appearing in a logical sequence, not in a chrolological sequence. 
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of the True Word in its self-manifestation. It is the True Word itself that introduces 
the factor of diversification, the power of Nescience or self-veiling (avidya-sakti) 
that makes possible the manifestadon of the world of multiplicity.... For Bhartr- 
hari, this fundamental cosmic mystery is likewise the fundamental mystery of 
language and consciousness. 

“... even in their limited role of proclaiming or “enacting” the Veda, “translating” 
it from its visionary to its uttered state, the seers function not purely as individuals 
but also as vehicles of the True Word’s own intrinsic dynamism. In introducing 
diversity and temporal differentiation into the essential form of Speech, they are 
merely imitating the True Word itself in its move to self-manifestation. Indeed, 
they are themselves perhaps best understood as symbols of this process." 5 It is a 
process that ends not with the vikara-s, or manifold forms of the world of ordinary 
experience and action (vyavahara), but with the Veda as the anukara, the True 
Word, with the world revealed as language and the order that that language 
reveals, the dharma.” 


APPENDIX 3 

Explanations and translations of Nirukta 1.20 116 

1 . 

The passage saksat-... vedahgani ca has its difficulties of interpretation, but 
it is not one of the unusually difficult passages of ancient literature. The 
difficulties it presents cannot, except for bilma, be said to arise out of use of 
obscure words. The central meanings of saksat, k r , dharma, T si, bhu, avara, 
upadesa, mantra, sam + pra + da, glai, grahana, grantha, sam + a + mnd, veda 
and vedahga are well-attested. The difficulties of interpretation are, thus 
almost entirely due to ambiguity of relations between the notions that 
appear in the sentences. Their links must have been immediately clear to 
Yaska s hearers or readers but are not so to us as §2.5 indicates. 

The passage is preceded by a discussion of the importance of knowing 
the meaning of the mantras, which discussion, in turn, is prompted by a 
desire to establish the usefulness of the Nirukta. Yaska cites three verses 
(two of them identified as Rg-veda 10.7l.4-5)'” which state or indicate 


view the discussion abo'a^b^lon ^ 'u-? Y inter P retation is ™ch greater. Also, since I 

at the appropriate points^nTh^ here haVC been referred to or cited 

this appendix is intended to provide the lamer rnm l n ?° US P resentation of dle texts made in 
other scholars are not misnn a . , ^ er context necessary to ensure that the views of 

other scholars are not misunderstood and to facilitate precise comparison. More importantly, 

the reader should get some sense of how much careful textual work is still to be done in the 
case of the valuable commentaries of Durga and S-M. 

' IT Wezlcr (2001: 216) speaks of the source of the verses with this specification and also as 
Samhitopanisad Brahmana 3, following Bhadkamkar 1918:139. 
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that the meaning of the Veda should be known or that one should go 
beyond the perceptible form of vac. However, there is no compelling reason 
why the passage saksal- ... should be connected to the explanation of the 
last verse or, as Wezler (2001: 216) prefers, to the common point ofjnana- 
prasariisa and ajnana-ninda, ‘praise of knowing and censure of not knowing,’ 
that the three verses joindy make. If the reference to imam grantham and 
vedangani in the passage is taken as a reference to the tools of making 
sense of the Veda, the passage could be connected to the common point. 
But then there are several details in the part of the passage preceding 
imam grantham and vedangani which have no obvious or easy connection 
with jnana-prasamsa and ajnana-ninda. Besides, Yaska, who begins the 
adhyaya with samamnayah samamnatah, can justifiably be thought of as 
indicating to his hearers or readers through samamnasisuh that he is now 
returning to the delineation of the nature and ‘historical’ background of 
his commentandum (§2.5, paragraph 2) after commenting on some general 
concepts and issues involved in his undertaking. Therefore, the traditional 
commentators seem right to me in taking the passage as marking the 
conclusion of the first adhyaya of the Nirukta and, in effect, tying the end 
of that adhyaya to its beginning by telling us how the samamnaya and the 
Nirukta based on the samamnaya came into being. 

2 . 

The text of the passage does notvary significantly as far as the details crucial 
to our inquiry are concerned. It appears as follows in the edns commonly 
used: saksat-krta-dharmana rsayo babhuvuh. te ’varebhyo ’sdksat-krta-dharmabhya 
upadesena mantrdn sampraduh. upadesaya glayanto 'vare bilma-grahanayemam 
grantham samamndsisur vedam ca vedangani ca. bilmam bhilmam, bhasanam iti va. 

The Yukti-dlpika (Wezler-Motegi edn p. 251-252), citing this text, 
uses the stem apara in the place of avara. In this, it agrees with the TKV, 
Hela-raja 3.1.46, Narayana’s comm'entary on Kaiyata’s Mahabhasya-pradipa 
cited in appendix 4. The ‘avara : apara ’ difference will, therefore, be 
considered in appendix 4. Despite the difference of connotation and 
possible significance in terms of attitudes of the authors concerned, the 
meaning of ‘other’ remains constant. We should also be open to the 
possibility that this ‘other’ may refer to a single historical generation but is 
more likely to stand for a conceptual group comprising several generations. 

3. 

Rajavade (1940: 290-91, 686) has written: I think vedam ca vedangani ca 

is an interpolation, samamnayah samamnatah is said [at the beginning of 
the Nirukta] about the Nighantu; to use samamndta [-* samamnasisuh?] 
about the Veda would be something like an insult to the seers who must 
have seen the Veda in all its several branches. Yaska would not include his 
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Nirukta which is a Vedanga among helps composed by the old teachers 
to facilitate Vedic study; he would never say niruktam samamnatam 
[—> samamnasisuh?]. Besides what follows is about the Nighantu only and 
not about the Veda and its helps.” 

This comment is only one among the many whimsical, overconfident 
and logically loose comments by Rajavade. He would have been better off, 
albeit not correct, if he had given a reason like * vedarii ca vedd.nga.ni ca’ is an 
interpolation, because it occurs after the verb samamnasisuh, which already 
has an object in imam grantham. 

Three old sources, Durga, BH and S-M, attest to the existence of 
vedarh ca vedahgani ca. If the phrase is an interpolation, it must be such an 
old interpolation as to leave no room for its determination as such. Further, 
does sam + a + mna become a dirty root word inapplicable to the Veda 
simply because it is employed for the Nighantu? Would Veda, which is 
called amnaya, be insulted if it was called samamnaya? Are there not first 
person occurrences sam + a + mna with which the authors of certain sutras 
refer to what they wish to plant in the tradition? Thus, none of Rajavade’s 
arguments has any substance. 

4. 

Some discussion has taken place as to the referent of imam grantham (cf. 
Wezler 2001: 238). Does it refer to the text on which Yaska is commenting, 
namely the Nighantu, or to the Veda that is mentioned after samamnasisuh 
(i.e., as a phrase standing in apposition to vedam)} In other words, are 
there two grammatical objects of samamnasisuh or three? 118 There may be 
the fault of a little (indirect) overlapping in taking the Nighantu as a 
referent of imam grantham. The Nighantu, being a part of the Nirukta 
tradition, can be viewed as covered by vedahgani. However, it would not 
amount to accepting a strained or arbitrary interpretation if one pointed 
out that the very existence of the phrasing imam ... ca commonsensically 
suggests that the vedahgas mentioned later should be understood as 
referring to the usual territory of the Vedahgas minus the territory covered 
by imam grantham, i.e., the Nighantu (on the analogy of vasistha dydtah. 
brahmana apy ayatah). Cf. Durga (p. 147) who supplies itarani and S-M 
who supply anyany api after vedahgani ca. Besides, the part of the Nirukta 
which follows the saksat- ... passage mainly explains the division of the 
Nighantu. It would have no organic or a particularly strong logical 
relationship with the saksat... passage if imam grantham were not employed 
as standing for the Nighantu (as a part of the Vedanga called Nirukta) as 
the traditional commentators do (cf. Durga p. 147, S-M p. 116: gav-adi- 
deva-patny-antam). Also, since Yaska is not commenting on the whole Veda, 

118 \rsabha (p. 25) offers a variation in the appositional or ‘two objects* understanding. 
He takes imam grantham as equal in extent to vedam ca vedahgani ca collectively. 
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he is unlikely to use imam, a form of idam ‘this,’ to refer to the Veda. Thus, 
three grammatical objects (Nighantu, Veda and Vedaiigas) standing for 
two physical or conceptually joined objects (Veda and Vedaiigas, with the 
latter including the Nighantu and pre-Yaska Nirukta parts; §2.5), seem 
right for the sentence, even if constructions giving the appearance of three 
grammatical objects and using a demonstrative pronoun for the first 
grammatical object, identical in fact with the second or third grammatical 
object, were to be found elsewhere. 

5. Traditional explanations in their 
text-critically improved form: 

Durga: 

aha. kutah punar idam ayatam nirukta-sastrampradhanam, itarani cahganiti? 

ucyate. saksat-krta-dharmana rsayo babhuvuh. saksat-krto yair dharmah 
saksad drstah prativisistena tapasa ta ime saksat-krta-dharmanah. ke punas ta iti. 
ucyate. rsayah. rsyanty [...ye .../" 9 amusmat karmana evam-arthavata mantrena 
samyuktad amuna prakarenaivam-laksanah phala-viparinamo bhavatiti pasyanti 
te rsayah. “rsir darsanat” [Yaska 2.11] iti vaksyati. tad etat karmanah phala- 
viparinama-darsanam aupacarikya vrttyoktam saksat-krta-dharmana iti. na hi 
dharmasya darsanam asti. atyantapuruo [-> °ntarupyo?] hi dharmah. [see §2.15] 

aha. kim tesam iti. 

ucyate. te ’varebhyo ’saksat-krta-dharmabhya upadesena mantran 
sampraduh. te ye saksat-krta-dharmanas te ’verebhyo ’vara-kaUnebhyah sakti- 
hinebhyah srutarsibhyah. tesam hi srutva tatah pascad rsitvam upajayate, na yatha 
purvesam saksat-krta-dharmanarh sravanam antarenaiva. 

aha. kim tebhya iti. 

ucyate. te ’varebhya upadesena sisyopadhyayikayd vrttya mantran granthato 
’rthatas ca m sampraduh sampradattavantah [-> °prattava°?]. te 'pi copadesenaiva 
jagrhuh. 


I do not see how the meanings of root rs that the dictionaries give could fit the context 
of Durga s statements. Durga is unlikely to have stated the derivation of rsi from rs without 
providing some specifics bringing the meaning of the noun close to that of the root. Hence my 
assumption that a textual loss has occurred before ye, the addition of which is warranted by the 
pronominal form le in the following part of the sentence. As the presence of ye immediately 
before amusmat would have resulted in the absorption of a through sandhi and as such ap 
absorption has not taken place in the mss of Durga’s commentary used by SamasramI, 
Bhadkamkar and Rajavade, we need to postulate a text loss also after ye. See §2.15. 

,20 Yaska’s mantran sampraduh becomes mantran arthams ca sampraduh in Durga’s hands. 
Given the probability that brahmana stood for comment (including meaning, application, 
purpose etc.)on the mantras in (Yaska’s and) Durga’s perspective, the paraphrase mantran 
arthams ca sampraduh is close in essence to mantran brahmananiti sampraduh of S-M. 
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atha te ’pi upadesaya glayanto ’ vare bilma-grahanayemam grantham 
samamnasisur vedam ca vedangani ca iti. upadesaya upadesartham. katham 
namopadisyamanam artham ete saknuyur grahtium ity-etam artham adhikrtya 
gldyantah khidyamanas, tesv agrhnatsu tad-anukampaya tesam ayusah samkocam 
aveksya kaldnurupam ca grahana-saktim , 121 bilma-grahanayemam grantham gav- 
adi-deva-patny-antam samamnatavantah. kim etam eva? nety ucyate. vedam ca 
vedangani cetaraniti. 

katham punah samamnasisur iti. aha. [—> aha. katham punah 
samamnasisur iti]. 12 ' 2 

srnu. vedam tavad ekam santam atimahattvad duradhyeyam aneka-sakha- 
bhedena samamnasisuh sukha-grahanaya vyasena samamnatavantah. tad yatha. 
eka-vimsatidha bahvrcyam. eka-satadhadhvaryavam. sahasradha sama-vedam. 
navadhatharvanam . 123 vedahgany api. tad yatha. vyakaranam astadha, niruktam 

121 (s) Scholars have understood Durga as speaking of two generations of seers and S-M as 
speaking of three generations. Note, however, here that the referents of Durga’s avare, gldyantah 
(taken over in the pratika part from the Nirukta), and khidyamanah, on the one hand, and of 
ete and tesu, on the other, must be distinct. This means that, in Durga’s understanding of the 
Yaska passage, (i) the s-k-ds teach the avaras as upadhyayas would teach sisyas, (ii) the avaras 
become despondent and compose the helpful tools out of compassion (iii) for their recipi¬ 
ents/students who are showing diminishing capabilities. 

(b) Vrsabha (p. 25) too hints at the presence of the third group, namely the students of 
the avaras/paras/aparas (see appendix 4, point 1), in his mind: svayam viditam tadrk katham 
saksat] upadeksyama iti khidyamanah. upadesarthah kheda iti ladarlhye calurlhi. The part up to 
khidyamanah can go only with pare/apare in Vrsabha’s preceding text. His use of the future 
form upadeksyamah and his next sentence presume that the paras/aparas are concerned with 
instructing students (the third generation). 

(c) The avaras are a-s-k-d but good enough to put together for transmission not only the 
Nighantu (-Nirukta) and the other Vedangas but also the Veda. Their ranking is only moder¬ 
ately lower. Wezler (2001:218-222) comes to a similar conclusion on the basis of other consid¬ 
erations. 

(d) Durga’s statement confirms the ‘setded text’ connotation in the meaning of veda that 
I have deduced from other considerations in §4.3. 

(e) As confirmation of the thought in (a) and (b), note Durga, introductory section, p. 
29: sd [=Pancadhyayi = Nighantu] ca punariyam saksal-krta-dharmabhyo maharsibhya upadesena 
mantrdrlham upasrulya srutarsibhir avara-sakti-daurbalyam aveksya... samamnata. 

'•“One expects this ahato be before the immediately preceding sentence {katham punah ... 
iti). In its present place, aha would have Durga (the Uttara-paksin or Siddhantin) as the 
spea er. But then the following srnu also would suggest a speaker change to the same effect 
an come across as unnecessary or odd. In the commentary style adopted by Durga, the 
appropriate 1 ole for aha in most places is to indicate that a questioner or purva-paksin is 
speaking (cf. aha. kim tebhya iti, which occurs earlier). When a certain short expression is 
repeated many times in a work, its occasional misplacement in the mss of that work is but to be 
expected. The Yukti-diplka, which too assigns the same function to aha, has also suffered 
similarly in transmission. 

12 Durga s understanding, Veda refers to the text divided in sakhas etc. as in the ‘other’ 
view known to BH; cf. appendix 1, points 4 and 6. He does not clarify how the sakhas contrib- 
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catur-dasadhety-euam-adi. evam samamnasisur bhedena grahanartham. ‘katham 
nama bhinnany etani sakhantarani laghuni sukhath grhniyur ete sakti-hina 
alpayuso manusya ity-evam-artham samamnasisur iti. 

bilma-grahanam bhasya-vakya-prasaktam nirbraviti. yad etat [—> etadj 
bilmam ity uktam etad bhilmam vedanam bhedanam. bhedo vyasa ity arthah.' 2A 
bhasanam iti va. athava bhasanam eva bilma-sabdenocyate, vedahga-vijhanena 
bhasate prakasate vedartha iti ata [—> ity-ata?] idam uktam bilmam iti. evam 
bhider bhasater va bilma-sabdah.' 25 

evam idam rsibhyo nirukta-sastram ayatam itarani cahganiti parisodhita 
agamah. 

Skanda-Mahesvara (pp. 113-117): 126 

evam ukta-prayojanasya niruktasya parenagamah kathyate. 

saksat-krta-dharmana rsayo babhuvuh. dharruasyatindriyatvat saksat- 
karanasyasambhavat [->°vad] dharma-sabdenatra tad-artham mantra- 
brahmanam ucyate. tat saksat-krto 127 dharmo yais te saksat-krta-dharmana rsayah. 

katham punas taih saksat-krtam? 

ucyate. smrtikarair aitihasikais cdbhyupagatatvdc.chrutya cavirodhad 
antarala-pralayah punah-srstis casti. tatra srsty-adau ya rsayas te 'tita-srstav 

ute to sukha-grahana. If they all are approximately equal in length, their creation or coming 
into existence would not be of much help when the life span is shrinking. Therefore, Durga 
could be suggesting that specialization (assigning responsibility for the preservation of only 
certain Veda versions or realizations) made the situation manageable. 

124 Durga could have known the legend thatVyasa divided the Veda-rasi into the four Vedas. 
Bhagavad-datta (1978:159-172) is useful for attestations of this legend in the surviving sources. 

12S Durga’s explication of bilma leaves something to be desired. From what he says in the 
paragraph beginning with smu and from his phrase bhedena grahanartham, it is evident that he 
takes ‘bheda’ as the meaning of bilma. But then when he comes to the second nirvacana, 
bhasana, of bhilma available in his commentandum, he does not go beyond saying that bhasana 
stands for ‘illumination of the meaning of the Veda through the knowledge of the Vedaiigas.’ 
He does not expand on how this fits the Nirukta sentence in which bilma-grahanoya and imam, 
granlham (= Nighantum) as well as vedam occur. A sentence like vedahga-vijhana-prakasito,- 
vedartha-grahanayemam granlham samamnasisur vedam ca vedahgani ca is logically possible, but it 
would be awkward. 

The syntax of several sentences is problematic in Sarup's edn, despite much dedicated 
work on his part. Where a mere change in Sarup’s punctuation removes the problem, I have 
silendy changed the punctuation, as in dealing with Bhadkamkar’s and Rajavade’s edns of 
Durga’s commentary. 

127 I am not certain about how this word is related to the preceding; tat could refer to 
mantra-brahmana of the earlier sentence and give us the compound manlra-brahmana-saksat- 
krtah, meaning ‘seen with the help of mantra-brahmana, (implying) not direcdy seen because 
dharma is imperceptible.' However, such a compound sounds unnatural in the company of 
the following words. On the other hand, tat taken in the sense of tasmat ‘therefore’ seems 
superfluous. The next sentence would be natural if confined to dissolution only of the com¬ 
pound s-k-d. 
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adhitam supta-pratibuddha-nyayena mantra-brahmanam smaranti. kascit kimcid 
yo yat sinarati tat ‘tena drstam, 9 ‘tena saksat-krtarii, 9 *tena proktarh , ’ *tasydrsam 
iti cocyate. yasya yavad arsam tena tavad eva saksat-krtam. anyat tu tenapi yat 
saksdn na krtam tad upadesenaivadhigatam . 128 

na ca janmantaranubhutam niyamena na smaryate . drsyante hy adyatve 
9 pi jati-smarah kimcit smarantah. 

te cavsayo yady api prati-srsty anye 9 nya utpadyante tathapy atita-srsti-krta- 
punya-visesa-vasat tat-kamnanas tan-namanas cotpadyante . tenaikasyaih srstau 
visvamitra-namna yat STnrtarh srsty-antare *pi visvamitra-namaiva tat smarati . 
ato nityatve 9 pi vedasya navsa-vyapadesasya napi saksat-kaTanasya kascid vitodhah . 

etad abhipretyaitad ucyate saksat-krta-dharma7ia rsayo babhuvuh iti. 
te 9 varebhyo 9 vava-kdlinebhyah sakti-hinebhyo tita-STSti-kTta-punya- 
visesdbhdvdt 129 asdksat-krta-dharmabhya upadesena sisyopadhydyikayd vfttyd 
mantran granthato 9 rthatas ca saihpradiih. tesu hi purva-srstav adhitesu tesam 
upadesa-matrenaiva smrtir babhuva, yathedanirh chando-nastam ganayatah 
[—> °naste gunavatah/punyavatah?] kasyacit. m 

128 If this phrase is accepted as it is printed, S-M would come across as admitting the 
presence of first-degree r§itva and srutarsitva (§2.18, Wezler 2001: 221) in the same person. If 
the phrase is split differently and printed as °dese naivat, the meaning conveyed would be: 
“Anything else which has not been directly seen even by him has certainly not/has never been 
received in (the line of Vedic) instruction.” It is difficult to see how S-M could make a bold 
assertion like this or why they would find it necessary to make it at all. Secondly, from the use of 
ata eva in the explanation of samamnasisuh below (note 135), we can gather that the first- 
degree seers were capable of providing some Vedaiiga content too in S-M s understanding. 
One would expect that they would have to receive some instruction in the meaning of (a part 
of) the Veda (in an earlier life) to be capable in this way. Therefore, Sarup’s way of reading the 
phrase here should be allowed to stand. S-M, evidendy, look upon the s4t-ds as well as the avaras 
as persons who had exposure to the Veda in the past (cf: lesu hi ... kasyacit e ow) an upon e 
Veda as an ever-existing entity. 

l29 Following ms A, Sarup reads saktibhdraihzStev this word. His ms C has sakiiharera and ms. 
B none. As nothing is lost in terms of meaning by not reading die word and as it could have 
come about from a redundant writing of a part of sakti-hinebhyo occurring a Hide before, I have 
decided to drop it. 

l30 S-M do not think of the avaras as radically different from the s-k-d rsis. Both are involved 
in shaping the Veda and composing the Vedangas. Both have previous exposure to mantras. 
Both have religio-spiritual merit (punya) to their credit. However, the merit of the s-k-ds is 
something special. That is why, whereas the avaras need instruction to remove the blockage of 
their memory and receive the mantras into their being, the-s-k-ds do not. On this background 
and assuming that S-M use chandas in the sense of‘Vedic recitation tradition’, I would take the 
intended analogy to be this: The avaras come to possess the mantras as soon as they receive 
instruction, very much in the manner in which a virtuous/meritorious person recalls a text lost 
in the Veda recitation tradition. The implication of the analogy would be twofold; (a) Recov¬ 
ery of lost Veda parts can take place at the hands of persons strong in religio-spiritual merit, (b) 
The Veda is not revealed only once or all at once at the beginning of creation. It is eternally 
present, but it reveals itself only to those who have exceptional religio-spiritual quality. Such an 
interpretation would need the emendation proposed. While it is contextually and transcrip- 
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mantra-grahanam catra brahmananam pradarsanartham. mantran 
brdhrnandniti sampraduhP 1 

upadesaya glayanto ’vare . te 'py avaratcimebhya [/ n tarebhya] upadesaya 
upadesarthamP 2 glayanto, u glai mlai harsa-ksaye” [Dhatu-patha 928, 929], 
upadesa-matrena grahitum [—> grahayitum?] asaknuvantas tad-anukampayd 
ksiyamana-harsds tan anukampamana ity arthah. 

bilma-grahanaya. bilma upayah. tena granthasya cdrthasya ca 
grahanartham. granthasya'grahanopayo 'sta-samdhakena dasa-sarhdhakena lu 
vadhyayanam , 154 arthasyopadhyayat punah punah sravanam. vedahga-jhanarh ca. 

imam grantharh samamnasisur, vedam ca vedangani ca . yad yasya sdksdt- 
krta-dharmana arsam tat tasmad upasrutya krtsnam vedam grantha-grahandrtharh 
samamnatavantah, artha-grahanartham [ca?] vedangany ata VSj evopasrutya 

tionally probable, it cannot be accepted as certain until the mss are restudied or new mss 
furnish readings in its favor. 

131 Here, S-M seem to have used brahmana in the sense ‘brahman-associated, (a text) 
following prayers in the Sarhhitas, one that comments on the mantras or suktas (especially 
from the point of view of their hidden meaning and application in ritual worship).’ cf. appen¬ 
dix 1, point 2, note b; also Durga’s amusmal ... pasyanli above. S-M frequently express Durga s 
(and their other predecessors’) thoughts differenly. 

l32 Sarup’s mss B and C do not contain upadesaya. If haplography or dittography is consid¬ 
ered possible, the reading of ms A, which is simply upadesartham, would be better. Since upadesaya 
is included in the pratlka part, there is no need to repeat it after only three words. 

133 The intended meaning of asta-sawidhakena dasa-sarndhakena va is probably ‘through 
eight repetitions or ten repetitions.’ Dr. Parameswara Aithal kindly informs me that in the 
process of Veda memorization, in which the teacher typically recites a text and the student 
repeats after him, the repetition takes place 8,10 or 12 times (the twelvefold repetition seems 
not to have existed in the time or region of S-M) and that the Kannada term for the Veda 
memorization process of the specified type is sanla/sanlhi/sanle. This information corrobo¬ 
rates my guess that the term samdha present in S-M*s remark is related to Marathi samtha. 

l34 The reading adopted by Sarup is va grahanam adhyayanam arlhcf. The word grahanavi 
occurring after va would be strange, for one cannot say grahanopayo... grahanam (unless the 
intention is to say something like ‘the trick to learning is learning itself,’ which is clearly not the 
intention of S-M, as they use asta-... va). Secondly, Sarup informs us that mss B and C do not 
read dasa-sarhdhakena... grahanam. Of this, the omission of dasa-sarhdhakena could have been 
due to haplography. At astarsamdhakena the scribe’s eye could have moved to samdhakena 
beyond dasa-. The presence of grahanam in the remaining ms A could be a case of redundant 
writing. In the following part, a phrase like arthasya ca grahanopayah is needed. The text I have 
given above is based on these considerations. Contextually, one expects S-M to write phrases 
having the following structure: granthasya grahanopayo X , arthasya [/arthasya ca] grahanopayo Y. % 
This expectation is also satisfied by the adopted text. 

The absence of ca does not pose a serious problem, and S-M could have expected their 
readers to import grahanopayah from the phrase granthasya grahanopayo. 

135 Sarup accepts °nganity-ata of ms A against °ngany anyata of mss B and C. I have used the 
latter reading to the extent of considering Hi of the former reading dispensable. What would ity - 
ata convey after a syntactically complete clause arlha-grahanarlharh vedangani ? On the other 
hand, eva would become vacuous if anyatah of mss B and C is followed. Apparently, in 
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svayam ca kalpayitva. niruktam ca vedangam tad [... tad]'* 6 evam dgamikasyedam 
agama-kathanam. 

ye tu srstipralayau necchanti ta etam grantham evam vyacaksate. saksdd 
dharma-vacanopadesa-nirapeksam krtah 137 pratipanno dharmo yais te saksat-krta- 
dharmana rsayo babhiivuh te ’varebhyo ’saksat-krta-dharmabhyo veda-vacanad 
evopadesa-nirapeksam dharmam pratipattum asamarthebhya ity arthah. upadesena 
carthasya mantran brahmanani ca sampraduh asya mantrasyayam, asya cayam 
ity-evam [/ ayam asya mantrasyayam asyety-evam] upadesena mantrdrtham 
brahmanartham ca kathitavanta ity arthah. upadesaya glayanto *vare ye tu tato 
'py avare veda-vacanat svayam} 38 upadesa-matrena vd tad-artham pratipattum 
asamarthas ta atmana upadesartham samamndtasya sata ‘upddhyaya artham 
upadeksyanti, upadistarthat [—> °stdrthds?J tato veddrtham pratipatsyamaha’ ity- 
evam-artham ity arthah. imam grantham gav-adi-deva-patny-antam 
samamnatavantah. vedam dharma-pratipatty-artham. vedangam ca anyany api 
vedartha-pratipatty-artham. 

bilma-grahanaya. bilma updyah. tasya nirvacanam bhilmam bhdsanam 
iti vd iti. bilmam [—> bhilmam?] iti bibharte rupam. upayo bibharty upeyam, bhdsate 
ca prakasi-bhavati tat tena . ,S9 bilma-sabdasya caprasiddhasya loke yad updddnam 
nirvacana-karanam 140 ca, kvacit tasya mantresu prayogo ’sti tad-artham. tad P 1 " 
darsayisyamah [Rg-veda 2.35.12:] u asmai bahunam avamaya sakhye yajnair 
vidhema namasa havirbhih / sam sanu marjmi, didhisami bilmair, dadhdmy 
annaih pari vanda rgjbkih //”' A2 ... didhisami... dhdrayitum cecchami gdrhapatyddim 


S-M’s view, although the avaras are the authors of the Vedangas, some content of the Vedahgas 
comes from the s-k-ds. This would be consistent with S-M’s understanding that the s-k-d rsis 
impart both the form and meaning of the object of reveladon to the avaras. See note 128 above. 

,!te The reading of ms A given by Sarup, didipyante, is too different to be reconciled with 
that of B and C. It is more likely to be a remnant of some other sentence. The introduction of 
agamika is rather sudden. S-M, up to this point in their commentary, have not glossed imam 
grantham of their commentandum. For these reasons, the problem felt here cannot be solved 
simply by punctuating the text as niruktam ca vedangam. lad evam agof. A relatively long textual 
loss seems to have taken place. 

,S7 The paraphrase of fcrtawith pralipanna seems odd. I wonder if the original reading was 
krtah svatah, which through haplography was reduced to krtah. 

,s8 The reading susryam of A could have been a corruption of something like susnisayd' 
leading to the phrase svayam susrusayopadesa-. 

,S9 The original readings here could also have been upayo bibharty [upeyam], upeyam bhasale 
ca. prakasibhavali tat tena, with tat standing for upeyam and tena for upayena. 

'■“The reading of Sarup's mss B and C, modified as he suggests. 

l4, That is, the fact that it is found in the mantras, albeit rarely. 

142 I have dropped most of the explanadon of this rk in the following reproduction of 
S-M’s comments. The explanation establishes a fire-kindling context for the rk. 
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agnim bihna.tr upayair jvalanasyddho bhasmani goiruiya-nikhananddibhir ... evam 
asmin mantre bilma-sabdasya prayogad ihopadanam niruacanam caivam-artham 
drastavyam. 

S-M’s understanding of Nirukta 1.20 is not as different from that of 
Durga as may seem at first blush. Like Durga, they note that dharma cannot 
be an object of the senses and take imam grantham as standing for the 
Nighantu. Durga takes witnessing of dharma to mean witnessing the relation 
between ritual actions and their consequences. The latter take it to mean 
witnessing of the Mantra-Brahmana. However, as §2.15 points out, this may 
only be a difference of phrasing. As note 121a states, Durga too thinks of 
three groups while explaining Yaska’s passage. The main difference is that 
Durga interprets the Nirukta remark without referring to the possibility of 
cyclical creation, and S-M first adopt cyclical creation as the context. Their 
version of cyclical creation is interesting in that it invokes cyclicity in order 
to explain how there is knowledge of Mantra-Brahmana on the part of 
seers at the dawn of creation. But then the quandary of there being either 
eternal seers or there being a different set of seers and hence a different 
Veda collection in each creation presents itself. S-M get over it by adding: 
Although the seers are born anew in each creation, they perform the 
same actions and have the same names because of the excellent good 
karman they acquire in the preceding creation.’ 

As in some other parts of their exposition of the Nirukta, S-M could 
have interacted with BH’s thought, directly or indirectly, in their handling 
of Nirukta 1.20 (compare §4.2 and appendix 1, points 4 and 6 with the 
observations above). However, as point 7 in appendix 4 states, the evidence 
of interaction is not strong in the case of Nirukta 1.20. 

Durga does not display even feeble signs of interaction. H4 

6. Translations and/or interpretations 

by modern scholars 

Muir 1874: 118: “The rishis, who had an intuitive perception of duty, 
handed down the hymns by (oral) instruction to men of later ages, who 
had not that intuitive perception. These, declining in their power of giving 
instruction, compiled this work (the Nirukta), the Veda, and the Vedangas, 
in order to facilitate the comprehension of details.” 

Belvalkar 1915: 6: “It [= Nirukta 1.20] mentions three distinct periods 
of intellectual development corresponding roughly to sections 2-5 above 

HS Rajavade (1940:291) remarks that in Rg-veda2.35.12 the word bilma “probably means 
Ilk [ = rc] or food.” He does not state why he thinks so. 

144 See appendix 4, point 4 for other observations helpful in understanding the preceding 
reproductions of the relevant parts of the commentaries by Durga and S-M. 
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[ to the sections in which Belvalkar discusses the appearance of the Vedas, 
the appearance of the Brahmanas and the appearance of the texts meant 
to help in the preservation and study of the Vedas in their parisads and 
caranas, i.e., the appearance of the manuals on phoneucs, Pada-patha, 
pre-Yaska Niruktas, other Vedangas etc. Fn 1 elaborates on this remark:] 
saksat-krta-dharmana rsayo babhuvuh. These are the original “Seers of 
Mantras.” te ’varebhyo ’sdksdt-krta-dharmabhya upadesena mantran sampraduh. 
These correspond to the authors of the Brahmanic speculations; possibly 
also to the compilers of the family-books, upadesaya gldyanto ’vare bilma- 
grahandyemam grantham samamndsisur vedam ca vedangani ca. These are the 
authors of the Pada-patha, the Nighantu, and other allied works, including 
possibly the prototypes of our modern Pratisakhyas.” 

Sarup 1921: 20: “Seers had direct intuitive insight into duty. They by 
oral instruction handed down the hymns to later generations who were 
destitute of the direct intuitive insight. The later generations, declining in 
(power of) oral communication, compiled this work, the Veda, and the 
auxiliary Vedic treatises, in order to comprehend their meaning. Bilma = 
bhilma (division or illustration).” [Fn 1 at this point: Cf. Muir, op. cit. 
[= Original texts ...] vol. ii, p. 165; vol. iii, p. 118.] 

Skold (1926: 7), who, as far as I could check, does not offer a 
translation or interpretation of his own of the Nirukta passage, remarks: 
“Belvalkar is doubtless right, when he says, Systems of Sanskrit grammar, 
p. 6, that this passage “mentions three periods of intellectual development.” 

I am not quite sure, however, that the authors of the pada-pathas can be 
put in one line with the authors of the Nighantu, for I believe ... that the 
padakaras were no authorities even in the time of the niruktakara. [Fn 1 at 
this point: Weber remarks that even in the time of Patanjali the pada- 
patha had no higher authority, but was subject to criticism.] ” 

Falk 1990: 108: “persons who had direct insight into dharma turned 
into poets (“seers”). They handed down their verses by way of teaching to 
those who were inferior, (i.e.) who had no direct insight into dharma. 
These inferior persons were tired of this teaching and arranged this opus, 
i.e. the Veda and its ancillary literature in order to grasp (or: it with) a 
bilma.” 

Carpenter 1995: 44: ‘The seers saw the ritual ordinances directly. To 
others who had not seen the ritual ordinances directly they proclaimed 
the mantras by way of instruction.” H5 

Wezler 2001 does not offer a continuous translation but comments 
on practically all significant expressions in the Nirukta passage, frequently 

145 Carpenter does not translate the rest probably because he did not need it for his 
purpose. 
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taking into account the views of the scholars to whom I have referred above. 
I have mentioned several of his distinctive observations in the main essay itself. 
One additional reaction I should offer is this: I do not agree with Wezler’s (p. 
232) proposal that upadesena should be taken as a comitative instrumental, 
functionally equivalent to constructions like putrena sahagatah pita. 


APPENDIX 4 

TKV 1.5 vis-a-vis Nirukta 1.20 

Some observations on the relationship between TKV 1.5 and Nirukta 1.20 
have already been offered in' §2.2-3, 8 above. A few more observations that have 
an indirect or limited significance for our main concern will be made below. 

1 . 

In the edns of the Nirukta, avara is the stem in the two padas or words 
(aparebhyah. and apare) found in the TKV’s Nirukta citation. No variant 
readings are recorded. The glosses of the commentators Durga and S-M 
confirm that they knew no reading other than avara. On the other hand, 
the BH tradition is consistent within itself. It has apara as the stem in the 
citation as well as the non-citation part of the Vrtti. The reading found in 
the mss of the oldest accessible commentary of the Vrtti, namely Vrsabha’s, 
is para according to the edn available at present, which is unlikely to be an 
error for avara/apara, since in that case the last syllable of the preceding 
anyebhyah would have been changed to bhyo and the phrase would have 
become anyebhyo ’varebhyah/’parebhyah. However, para is obviously closer to 
apara. 

Further, when Hela-raja cites the Nirukta passage under TK 3.1.46, 
he cites it thus: saksat-krta-dharmana rsayo babhuvuh. te ’parebhyo ’saksat-krta- 
dharmabhya upadesena mantran sampraduh. apare upadesaya glayanto bilma- 
grahanayemam grantham samamnasisur vedarh ca vedangani ca. m 

Such consistency in textual variation — one side has only the avara 
forms and the other only the apara forms — is unusual. Normally, ms 
traditions show random variation. Here, we have absence of variation despite 
the fact that the confusion of p and v is very common in mss (p and v have 
similiar appearance in most Indian scripts), that both avara and apara would 
not conflict with the immediate context, that BH and his commentators 
were almost certainly acquainted with the Nirukta and that the s-k-d passage 

‘■“The readings my readers will find in Subramania Iyer’s edn conform to the printed edns 
of the Nirukta. In this instance, Iyer has acted unlike a critical editor. He should have allowed 
the Prakirnaka-prakasa mss to speak for themselves. The apara readings have the support of 
the largest number of geographically spread-out mss. On this objecdve criterion of textual 
criticism, Iyer should have given preference to them. 
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must have been one of the most commonly mentioned passages in circles 
of Brahmanic thinkers. 

The Yukti-dipika citation of the passage under Samkhya-karika 51 
(Wezler-Motegi edn pp. 251-252) is made after explaining the uha/taraka 
and sabda/sutara siddhis. It is made to explain the adhyayana/tarayantam 
siddhi. It, too, displays apara: ul yada tv anyopadesad apy asamarthah 
pratipatturh adhyayanena sadhayati, sa trtiya siddhis tarayantam ity [/ity apy] 
apadisyate. tad etat tarana-kriyaya adyatve ’py avyavrttatvan maha-visayatvat 
(/ °saye) tarayantam ity apadistam, ta ete tray ah sadhanopa<yd> y air 148 a 
brahmanah pranino 'bhipretam artharh prapnuvanti. aha ca u sdksat-krta- 
dharmana rsayo babhuvuh. te ’parebhyo 149 ' saksat-krta-dharmabhya upadesena 
mantran sampraduh. upadesaya glayanto ’pare bilma-grahanayemam grantham 
samamnasisur vedam ca vedahgani ca ” [Nir. 1.20] iti. bilmarn bhasanam samyak- 
pratibhasasya visistah samketa uktah. 

Nirukta 1.20 is also quoted in the Narayaniya commentary on Kaiyata’s 
Mahabhasya-pradipa 6.3.109 (prsodaradini yathopadistam). The mss of this 
commentary used by the editor M.S. Narasimhacharya, p. IX. 260) read 
aparebhyo and apare, as in the TK tradition and the Yukti-dipika. The editor 
has, however, changed the readings to avarebhyo and avare, probably to 
make them agree with the Nirukta edns. After citing the Nirukta passage, 
the commentator Narayana indicates that he took the passage as implying 
three groups of Veda recipients: anena vedarvedahgadisu tri-vidha adhikarina 
uktah. tatha vyakhyatam [source not specified] “prathamah pratibhanena, 
dvitiyas tupadesatah/ abhyasena trtiyas tu vedarthan pratipedire //” iti. 

The support these outside citations give to the feeling the TK tradition 
generates, namely that apara must be the genuine reading for that tradition, 
is significant, avara has a strong association with ‘later’ and ‘inferior’ (Wezler 
2001: 218-223 ), whereas apara does not. 150 One would thus be justified in 


147 1 have not recorded the obviously insignificant variations noted by Wezler-Motegi. 
Given the precarious survival of the YD, they needed to record such ms variations. We can 
overlook them for our present purpose. 

148 Wezler-Motegi fn 13: “All the Mss read sadhanopayair. ” The emendation effected by the 
editors through the addition of yd is transcriptionally probable and hence very good. They 
should have only separated yair by a space from sadhanopa[yd]. 

149 Ms D: parebhyo [AA: i.e, as S. Iyer’s edn of Vrsabha has it]. 

150 (a) Recall the glosses of Durga and S-M: avara-hdtinebhyah sakti-hinebhyah “to those 
belonging to a later time, lacking the (necessary) capacity.” A qualitative gradation is not 
generally suggested by apara. When in certain traditions it implicitly incorporates a qualitative 
judgement, it in fact functions as an antonym of avara, connoting acceptability and respect (cf. 
Hela-raja 3.14.615). As for connoting anteriority or posteriority, it draws a blank. Spatial 
distinction is also not a natural part of its meaning as it is in the case of para in some occurrences. 
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suspecting that .the 'avara: apara' variation reflects a consciously and/or 
carefully maintained tradition. 151 

Why would such a tradition be maintained? Perhaps because there 
was historical memory preserved that, in the view of the Yaskiya Nairuktas, 
the recipients of the mantras from the s-k-ds were to be ranked lower and/ 
or that BH and certain other thinkers like the Yukti-dipika author did not 
favor the suggestion that the recipients were inferior. Their resistance to 
such a suggestion becomes all the more probable because the recipients in 
this case were the arrangers of the Veda and composers of the Vedarigas. 
They had been venerated with such epithets as srutarsi. Also, BH’s 
temperament as a thinker is that of a perspectivist. He tries, as far as possible, 
to preserve different ways of solving grammatical and philosophical 
problems by assigning those ways to the appropriate levels and contexts. 
Using adjectives of negative import is not his style. 

2 . 

The Nirukta passage concerned does not speak of s-n-a-vac (it can at the 
most be said to have presupposed such a vac) 152 or the mantras as what the 
s-k-ds see. The seeing of the mantras, however, can be read in it by 
implication. Since the s-k-ds later transmit mantras, they must have somehow 
come to possess them in the first place. However, theoretically, it is possible 
that what was directly seen by the seers in Yaska’s view was only the dharmas/ 
dharmans. As a result of that or independently of that, they came to possess 
the mantras (in a way which was familiar to Yaska’s readers and hence he 
did not feel the need to clarify). 

Relatable to the preceding possibility is the possibility that Yaska 
intended saksat-krta-dharmanah to Jbe the predicate, a possibility discussed 


(b) Rajavade (1940:290) comments: “Durga calls these inferior men srularsi because they 
heard first and then saw what the Veda was.... But I think Yaska did not mean that these inferior 
men were Rsis.” There is no suggestion in Durga’s use of srularsi that the avaras later saw the 
Veda or that they saw the way the s-k-ds saw it. However, I think that Rajavade is correct in 
suspecting that the avaras may not have been rsis in Yaska’s view. 

Ijl The other possibilities are (a) that there were different versions of the Nirukta text at an 
early time and (b) that the Nirukta is not the direct source for the TKV author. But these 
possibilides lack external corroboration. Unless the evidence extends beyond Nirukta 1.20, we 
cannot entertain them seriously. The farthest we can justifiably go in conjecturing in the 
current state of our information sources is that a ms tradition of the Nirukta or of a text 
quoting the Nirukta that was accessible to the TKV and YD authors read apara instead of avara 
or wrote v in such a way as to be mistaken for p. 

1,2 Yaska cites some vac verses of the RV that speak of the difference between knowing vac 
superficially and knowing it really as it is. If the evidence in the Nirukta-parisi$ta is admitted, as 
I think it should be, it almost becomes a certainty that Yaska knew a vac philosophy developed 
from the RV times. 
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but not accepted by Wezler (2001: 229-230). 133 The meaning of the first 
two sentences in the Nirukta passage then would be: “Seers (at a distant 
past) became/were (persons) who had directly seen dharma(s)/ 
dharman(s). (As a result, they could compose mantras, utterances that can 
affect physical reality). Through teaching, they have entrusted (note 43) 
the mantras to some inferior (or later) persons who had not directly seen 
the dharma(s)/dharman(s).” 

However, it is unlikey that saksat-krta-dharmanah. was meant to be a 
predicate. Rsis or seers are so called because they have seen something 
that ordinary people do not see. If saksat-krta-dharmatva is predicated of 
them, it would be something over and above that which, after being seen, 
made them seers. Therefore, “Seers became s-k-d” is unlikely to be said 
unless there is a specification in the context of what made them seers in 
the first place. But there are no syntactically or conceptually connected 
sentences before the sentence saksat-krta-dharmana rsayo babhuvuh. That 
very sentence introduces a new topic. Yaska’s stance must, therefore, be 
one of assuming that his readers know what makes a person a rsi or what 
the different types of rsihood are. 

Under the first alternative, saksat-krta-dharmana rsayo babhuvuh would, 
in effect, mean “Those whom you readers know as seers became s-k-d.” 
Yaska’s readers would then expect him to tell what the difference is, that 
is, to provide some description of what saksat-krta-dharmatva consists in. 
Such a description is missing. 

If, on the other hand, Yaska expected his readers to know the 
different possibilities through which one could become a rsi, his statement 
“seers became s-k-d” would be odd in the subject part. Contrary to our 
expectation that he would refer to a seer type distinct from the s-k-d type, 
he would come across as referring to seers in general. The discontinuity of 
thought between the first sentence and the second sentence would also 
continue to afflict the interpretation. 

Thus, the best way in the given hermeneutic situation is to assume 
that Yaska expected his readers to know the connection between saksat- 
krta-dharmatva and the ability to impart mantras and that his first sentence 
is to be understood as “s-k-d rsis became/were” —> “There came to be/ 
there were s-k-d rsis” —» “Seers who had seen dharma came about (were 
born, appeared on the scene),” that is, with saksat-krta-dharmanah as an 
attributive adjective in the subject part. 

If the connection between dharma and mantra is presumed in the 
passage as known, Yaska must be assumed to know it too — in other words, 


,ss Wezler rightly rejects Falk’s attempt to take the first sentence in the sense “Persons who 
had direct insight into dharma became poets.” 
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to have a ‘theory’ of language that connected dharma and mantra (§2.3). 
On the mantra side the connection is obvious, since any mantra is a 
realization in language. On the dharma side, the connection is anything 
but obvious. At least a few elements of the thought of BH and his 
grammarian predecessors on the relation between vac and dharma must 
have been known to Yaska and his readers. 

Despite the absence of s-n-a vac in Nirukta 1.20, therefore, there is 
unlikely to be a great distance or essential difference between how BH saw 
the religio-spiritual universe and how Yaska saw it. 

3. 

The object of transmitting, as well as that of seeing, is vac in BH’s statement. 
In Yaska’s, it is mantras. The employment of mantradrsah shows BH’s 
awareness of the implication of mantran sampraduh (‘the rsis must have 
come to possess the mantras if they conveyed them to others’) in the 
Nirukta. This implication could have allowed BH to choose mantras as the 
object of pravedayisyamanah ‘as those who will reveal/convey’. Yet it is tarn, 
referring to vac, that figures as the object of transmitting in his statement. 
He must have understood mantras as essentially identical with the s-n-a vac— 
as having a diference of extent but not of kind. 

4. 

Just as the relation between dharma (or the saksatkara of dharma) and 
mantra is not specified in the Nirukta, the relationship between the mantras 
and bilma is left unspecified. Depending on how we interpret bilma and, 
partly, on how we dissolve the compound bilma-grahanaya, it could be the 
s-k-ds or the second group members characterized as a-s-k-ds who fashion 
the bilma. With bilma-grahanaya as a genitive tat-purusa, the implication 
would be that the bilma has already been created by the s-k-ds and the a-s-k-ds 
are supposed to grasp it. On the other hand, if bilma-grahanaya is taken to 
be an instrumental tat-purusa, the implication would be that the a-s-k-ds 
have access to the bilma as an instrument — (a) as something created by 
others for them or (b) as something they created — for their own use or 
(c) for enabling others to grasp the mantras. 

Under (a), the instrumentality between the mantras and bilma, on 
the one hand, and the relationship between bilma and the referents of 
imam ... vedam ca vedahgani ca would remain unspecified. Questions about 
how the first instrumentality is different from the instrumentality of upadesa 
mentioned in the preceding sentence, about why and how the s-k-ds give 
something in addition to the mantras and about the connection between 
instruction fatigue and the bilma remedy for it would arise. 154 If what bilma 
refers to is co-extensive with the referents of imam ... ca, then the question 


154 Consequently, context would offer less help to us in the direction of determining the 
meaning of bilma. 
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about whether the s-k-ds can be thought of as the authors of the Vedangas 
would also present itself. Our certainty would not extend beyond the 
understanding that bilma is something situated between the mantras and 
the referents of imam ... ca. 

There will be no essential difference between (b) and (c). The avaras, 
who have received mantras, can always (or relatively easily) use for the 
benefit of others what they have created for their own benefit. What would 
make a difference would be the following considerations: (i) How much is 
included in upadesena mantran saihprdduh ? What is it precisely that creates 
the need for grasping with/through the bilma? (ii) How is the dative in 
upadesaya to be understood? (iii) Whose fatigue is it? Who are the locus of 
it? The ones who received the mantras from the s-k-ds or those a-s-k-ds who 
are continuing the process of instruction directing it toward the later 
generations? (iv) Should we proceed on the assumption that the referent 
of bilma is co-extensive with the referents of imam ... ca or should we assign 
some such general meaning as ‘efficient method’ to bilmcd The answers to 
these questions, in turn, would depend on how we answer the questions 
about why the Nirukta passage has been composed and why it appears 
where it does (see appendix 3, point 1). 

The traditional commentators like Durga and S-M must have asked 
the specified questions of themselves. Their answers show careful thinking 
and excellent judgment. They recognize that the situation calls for inclusion 
of ‘meaning explanation’ in the sense of upadesa and that, if the sentence 
te ... sampraduh conveys success in transmitting to the a-s-k-ds, the extra 
means or methods must have been felt necessary in the case of those who 
came after the successful a-s-k-ds — that the means and methods must 
have been developed by the a-s-k-ds for use in the case of their students, 
that we have to think of three groups, (although the Nirukta speaks of only 
the s-k-ds and the a-s-k-ds), that bilma is best understood as referring to a 
generally settled (if not written) text of the mantras (Veda) and the 
Vedangas (see appendix 3). 

BH’s words leave no doubt that in his view the bilma creators are the 
s-k-ds. They are the grammatical subject of his verb samdmananti, of which 
the object is bilmam. He views bilma as something that is involved in the 
process of transmission of the s-n-a vac and as anukara of sabda-tattva- 
brahman itself. It must, therefore, stand for what the a-s-k-ds receive. As, at 
the other end, he does not indicate any disapproval of Yaska’s words ... 
avare/apare bilma-grahanaya imam ... ca, his bilma must be related to die 
Veda but different from it, an object coming into existence at a stage 
preceding the composition of the Veda text by the a-s-k-ds. He does not 
have to get into the question of whether this composition is for the use of 
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the a-s-k-ds or for their students. Nor would the persons suffering from 
instruction fatigue be persons other than the a-s-k-ds in his understanding. 
Consequently, if he needs to understand bilma-grahanaya as an instrumental 
tat-purusa, it can only be done by attaching a sense of manner or adverb 
(‘for grasping easily/efficiently,’ ‘in order to grasp in a manageable/shorter 
form’). But he has clearly taken bilma in the objective sense of ‘anukara’. 
Therefore, the dissolution of bilma-grahanaya presumed by him must have 
been a genitive tat-purusa dissolution ( bilmasya grahanaya ). l55 

5. 

A theory, a distinctive theory at that, of how extraordinary perception takes 
place was known to BH (cf. §3.6). Such a theory might not have been 
known to the author of the Nirukta. 

6 . 

The use of the present tense forms in BH’s statement in the place of the 
perfect and the aorist forms of the Nirukta passage indicates that BH 
thought of creation (and of dissolution) as recurrent. Yaska does not provide 
evidence of being under the influence of such thinking at least when he 
wrote the sentence with which we are concerned (the Nirukta-parisista 
may turn out to be an exception). 156 Consequently, Yaska’s three sentences 
have the tone of reporting a one-time historical or mythic event, whereas 
BH’s words have the tone of making the general statement, but this does 
not mean that Yaska must be opposed to repeated creation of the universe. 

7. 

In the case of Nirukta 1.20, S-M have not explained the details of the Nirukta 
statement in the light of what is found in BH’s work or in the commentaries 
thereto. Their explanation does not introduce the notion of the subtle 
form of language. The way they paraphrase bilma is different. The reference 
they make to sleeping in supta-pratibuddha is not at all like BH’s reference 
to svapna. An extension of BH’s mantra to mantra-brahmana is seen in 
their comments. Evidently, the Nirukta commentators’ tradition of 
understanding the part cited by BH was different from that of BH’s 

lr ’’Vrsabha glosses the compound bilma-grahanaya with another compound expression, 
pralicchandaka-grahanaya. As a result, we do not know whether he understood Yaska (and, 
indirecdy, BH) as employing a genidve tat-purusa or an instrumental tat-purusa. 

i56p ur ga does not impute the sarga-sthiti-laya way of thinking to Y5ska. S-M recognize the 
possibility of being able to do so (see appendix 3). They could have been aware that a recurring 
creation does not rule out the possibility that an author living in one creation may speak of an 
earlier age in that ci eation as a historical fact and with a perfect tense form. Such an author 
has no need to watch his tenses unless the context consisted of a question put to him: “Do you, 
Philosopher P, think that this world is made again and again?” or “Philosopher P, is the world 
like things of Play-Doh diat children make or is it like some structures that are meant to last for 
ever (that the structures do not, as the dictum yat krtakam lad anilyam says, is another matter.) 
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commentators, and the two have probably been kept apart deliberately 
(cf. point 1 above). It is also possible that BH has preserved for us an older 
and a philologically and philosophically sounder understanding of the 
Nirukta statement. This understanding does not necessarily conflict with 
the understanding reflected in the comments of Durga and S-M (§2.15), 
but it behooves us as historians to note that there is a different 
understanding. 
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In his preface to Masaaki Hattori’s book Dignaga on Perception (1968: Editor’s 
Foreword, p. vi), Daniel H.H. Ingalls makes the following observation: 
“Indian philosophers [at least till some centuries after Dignaga’s time] 
were banded together in small groups of teachers and pupils, following set 
rituals of worship and well-established regiments of exercise and meditation. 
Their writings are directed inward, are addressed to a narrow circle of 
colleagues and pupils, or, in rare cases of outward direction, are concerned 
with refuting the views of other tightly knit groups.” This observation is no 
doubt incorrect in this extreme form, and I think Eli Franco is right in 
criticizing it in the following words (Franco 1997: 37, n. 50): “This 
description [by Ingalls -J.B.] does not seem to be based on any external or 
internal evidence and goes quite contrary to the external evidence, such 
as the reports by the Chinese pilgrims, as well as the internal evidence 
which clearly shows that Indian philosophers were well informed about 
each other. This in turn presupposes, at least on a relative scale, a free 
circulation of manuscripts and access to well equipped libraries, which could 
only be found in larger monasteries or at kingly courts. It is only because 
Indian philosophers were well informed and openly engaging in a dialogue 
with rival philosophers, thatlndological scholarship has been able to establish 
a quasi unshakable relative chronology for almost all Indian philosophers 
of the first millineum [sic] A.D., even though there are practically no 
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biographical data for any of them, nor, with very few exceptions, any external 
evidence for an absolute dadng.” 

I repeat that I think Franco is right. Indeed, it would be impossible to 
understand the history of Indian philosophy without being aware of the 
constant interaction between the various schools. At the same time the 
possibility cannot beforehand be excluded that certain ‘philosophical’ 
positions were cultivated in one rather than in another ‘religious’ current. 
It seems certain that at least a number of philosophical traditions were 
held and preserved in family lineages that may have extended over several 
centuries. According to Gopikamohan Bhattacharya, the Mandara family 
of the Kasyapagotra in Mithila produced numerous great Naiyayikas in the 
course of several centuries (among them Vatesvara, Sivapati, and 
Yajnapati). 1 It is also remarkable that a number of thinkers of the ‘old’ 
Nyaya-Vaisesika schools are known to have been Saivas, or even more 
specifically Pasupatas; this is true of Prasastapada (probably), Uddyotakara, 
Bhasarvajna, Vadi Vagisvara. 2 Of most other Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers we do 
not know the religious affiliation. But we may wonder: is it conceivable that 
this school, for at least a part of its existence, was limited to just one religious 
current? Even though no answer to this question may at this moment be 
possible, the question is intriguing. 

On a higher level of generality, however, it is clear that different 
schools of thought are associated with different currents of religion. All 
forms of‘Buddhist philosophy’, for example, were elaborated and defended 
by Buddhists, normally by monks .who followed one or another of the 
monastic disciplines ( vinaya ) of thajt religion. The Brahmanical philosophies 
were the property of Brahmins belonging to one or another of the Vedic 
schools. However, the moment we try to be more precise, the situation 
becomes obscure. The link between philosophical and disciplinary schools 
in Buddhism — and the difference between the two — is, to be sure, 
discussed in modern scholarly literature. The link between Brahmanical 
philosophies and religious currents within Brahmanism, including Vedic 
schools, on the other hand, remains unclear. There may be some exceptions 

I mentioned the possible link between Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Pasupata 
religion but they are few in number. 

One might think that a clear link between Vedic school and philosophy 
should be visible in the case of those Brahmanical philosophies which 
present themselves as Mlmamsa: examination of the Veda. The Purva- 
Mimamsa in particular has often been linked to the Srauta Sutras: many 

1 Bhattacharya 1984: 15 sq. 

1 See Bronkhorst 1996 (Prasastapada); the final colophon of the Nyayav£rttika 
(Uddyotakara); Ingalls 1962:284; Sarma 1934 (Bhasarvajna);Raghavan 1942 (Vadi Vagisvara). 
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topics dealt with in the MTmamsa Sutra have their counterpart in the Srauta 
Sutras, and occasionally the rules are identical. The Srauta Sutras belong 
to specific Vedic schools. Is there reason to believe that the MTmamsa Sutra 
and its commentaries, too, are linked to one particular Vedic school? I 
would not expect so. Damodar Vishnu Garge (1952: 19-22) pointed out 
almost half a century ago that Sahara’s Bhasya, though citing most often 
from Taittirlya texts, contains convincing indications that its author, Sahara, 
was himself a Maitrayaniya. 3 This suggests that, at any rate at the time of 
Sahara, Purva-MTmamsa had lost any special link it may have had with the 
Taittirfyas, supposing that there ever was one. Madhav M. Deshpande, in a 
recent lecture, cites various passages which show that ritualists remained 
aware of the opposition between the own specific sakha and the MTmamsa 
claim that all sakhas teach one and the same ritual act. Regarding the 
MTmamsa Sutra, Asko Parpola (1981: 172) has argued that this text has 
directly grown out of discussions involving two opposing protagonists which 
were a regular institution of each Vedic school in the Sutra period. In 
other words, the MTmamsa Sutra uses discussions that were current in various 
Vedic schools, but transcends any particular Vedic school. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that a school of thought which deals with, 
which ‘examines’, the whole Veda, not just the version accepted by this or 
that Vedic school, could not, or not for long, be confined to just one Vedic 
school. Seen in this way, MTmamsa exceeds by its very nature the narrow 
confines of one Vedic school, even if most or all of its scholars must have 
belonged each of them to some such school. 4 

Similar reflections can be made with regard to Sariraka-MTmamsa, 
better known as Vedanta or, later, Uttara-MTmamsa. In its classical form 
this school bases itself on a large number of Upanisads, belonging to 
different Vedic schools. The study of all those Upanisads necessarily goes 
beyond the territory of any single Vedic school. To this may be added that 
many of the classical authors of Vedanta, first among them Sankara, may 
have been renouncers who had, along with much else,, also renounced 
their affiliation to a particular Vedic school. 


s Garge (1952:13-14) presents elements from which he concludes thatjaimini was associated 
with the Samaveda. Parpola (1994:304), however, points out: “AlthoughJaimini... is associated 
with the Samaveda, it is true that the [Purva-N^Imamsa—Sutra] actually has more to do with the 
Yajurveda than with the Samaveda.” 

4 Interestingly, Rumania Bhatta pays homage, in the introductory stanza of his Slokavarttika, 
to “Him who wears the crescent moon” {somardhadharine ), i.e., to Siva. The commentator 
Parthasarathi Misra, perhaps embarrassed by this verse, points out that an interpretation of 
this term in sacrificial terms is also possible: somasya ardham sthdnam grahacamasadi taddharine 
“that which is equipped with vessels of Soma” (Ganganath jha). 
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Does this mean that our initial question is ill-posed? Do schools of 
thought by their very nature extend beyond the boundaries of one single 
Vedic school? Perhaps. Only future research may be able to answer these 
questions by collecting data from a variety of thinkers and schools. In this 
paper I wish to concentrate on one thinker and explore to what extent his 
thought may have been influenced, or even determined, by the Vedic 
school to which he belonged. This thinker is Bhartrhari — a Brahmanical 
philosopher belonging to the fifth century of the common era, author of 
the Vakyapadlya and of a commentary, Tika, on the Mahabhasya, nowadays 
often referred to as Mahabhasya-dlpika. The Vedic school to which he 
belonged is that of the Manava-Maitrayanlyas. Is it possible that this famous 
thinker may have borrowed, or* rather inherited, some of his key ideas from 
this, his own, Vedic tradition? 

This is indeed possible. The Vakyapadlya often invokes tradition, 
agama. Vkp 1.30 states, for example: 5 “Without tradition, logic cannot 
establish virtue ( dharma)’, even the knowledge of seers derives from 
tradition.’’ And Vkp 1.41: 6 “He who bases himself on tradition ... is not 
hindered by logical arguments.’’ It seems clear that tradition was very 
important for Bhartrhari. It is even probable that he somehow considered 
the philosophy which he presented in the Vakyapadlya to be, at least in 
part, an expression of traditional points of view. But what exacdy does he 
mean by tradition? 

Unfortunately Bhartrhari’s explicit remarks on this matter do not 
help us much. Sometimes the grammatical tradition is clearly envisaged, 
like in Vkp 1.27: 7 “Correct [words], which have been established on the 
basis of cultivated speakers [and] tradition (or: on the basis of tradition 
which comes from cultivated speakers), are a means to [realise] dharma. 
Incorrect [words] are opposite [in their effect], even though there is no 
difference in as far as the expression of meaning is concerned.” Sometimes 
one has the impression that the Vaisesika system of philosophy, or a related 
system, is referred to by the word agama. An example is the following verse 
from the Vrttisamuddesa, which discusses the phrase krsnds tildh ‘black 
sesame seeds’; here a quality (‘black’), a generic property ( tilatva ) and a 
substance (‘sesame seed’) are distinguished. The verse reads: 8 “According 

s Vkp 1.30: na cagamad rte dharmas tarkena vyavatisthate/ rslnam api yaj jnanairi tad apy 
agamapurvakam // 

6 Vkp 1.41: caitanyam iva yas cayam avicchedena vartate/ agamas tarn upastno hetuvadair na 
badhyate // 

7 Vkp 1.27: sistebhya agamat siddhah sadhavo dharmasadhanam/aiihapralyayanabhede vipantds 
tv asadhavah // 

8 Vkp 3.14.20: dravyatmanas trayas tasmdd buddhau nand xryavaslhitah/asrayasrayidharmenely 
ayam puruebhya agamafy // 
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to the tradition coming from the ancients, three entities ( draxryatman ) are 
therefore separately present in the mind, as substrates and what inheres in 
them.” 

It would be useless to search for one single tradition that fits all the 
occurrences of the word agama in the Vakyapadiya. Bhartrhari recognised 
several traditions. But we must assume that he recognised the Manava- 
Maitrayaniya Vedic school as one of them. (Or perhaps better, if we take it 
that a Vedic school cannot be covered by the word agama, we must assume 
that he recognized the Manava-Maitrayanlya Vedic school as a source of 
authority beside various traditions.) 9 Bhartrhari’s Vedic quotations show 
that he belonged to this school. 10 Moreover, he refers tq the manuals of 
the Manavas without specifying their name; he simply refers to their 
prakaranas ‘chapters’. In ritual details he appears to follow the teachings of 
that school." We therefore get back to the question: is it conceivable that 
Bhartrhari’s philosophy, too, follows at least to some extent the Manava- 
Maitrayaniya school? 

In order to investigate this question, we will have to compare 
Bhartrhari’s ideas with ideas current in the Manava-Maitrayaniya school. 
Bhartrhari’s ideas are to be found in the Vakyapadiya, and to a lesser extent 
in his commentary on the Mahabhasya. But how do we find out which ideas 
were current among the Manava-Maitrayaniyas? Which texts have to be 
taken into consideration here? 

The first and main text that comes to mind is, of course, the 
Maitrayanlya Upanisad. In order to carry out a comparison between the 
Vakyapadiya and this Upanisad, I repeat here some important points of 
Bhartrhari’s philosophy as I have presented them in an earlier publication. 12 
They concern the nature of Brahman — i.e., of the absolute — and its 
relationship with the phenomenal world. 

(i) Bhartrhari conceives of Brahman as being the totality of all that exists, 
including all that existed in the past and will exist in the future. 

(ii) Brahman’s relationship with the phenomenal world is essentially that 
of division. The undivided whole is real, single and without modification; 
its division, i.e. the phenomenal world, is unreal, multiform and modified: 
“[Reality] does not exist and it exists; it is single and it is different; it is 

“The Baudhayana Dharmasutra (1.1.1 ff.) states that each (sdkha of the) Veda teaches the 
dharma; smrti (tradition) is the second (source of dharma), the traditional doctrine (agama) of 
the sistas the third; see Gonda, 1980: 4. It is not impossible, however, that Bhartrhari may have 
referred to the contents of the Maitrayaniya Upanisad as agama; see below. 

10 Rau 1980; Bronkhorst 1987. 

11 Bronkhorst 1989. 

12 Bronkhorst 1992. 
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joined and it is divided; it is modified and it is the opposite of that.” 13 Forms 
are only found in the phenomenal world: “It is because of time that actions 
are obtained through division, because of space that all forms [are obtained 
through division]. All divisions are based on [reality] which is without 
divisions.” 14 The absolute and the phenomenal world are therefore no 
more than two sides of the same entity. Bhartrhari puts it as follows: “The 
tradition [that has come down to us] from the ancients teaches that there 
is no difference between reality and non-reality.” 15 This last quotation shows 
that Bhartrhari linked this aspect of his doctrine in particular to tradition. 

(iii) The shape of the unreal phenomenal world, i.e., of the division of 
undivided Brahman, is determined by language, more specifically by the 
divine language, Sanskrit; sometimes however it is rather the mind, or 
thought, which is presented as dividing, or even as creating, the phenomenal 
world. 

(iv) The division of the absolute is accompanied, or even instigated, by 
certain ‘powers’ ( sakti ), among which time ( kala ) and direction (dis) or 
space ( akasa ) play an important role. 

(v) Bhartrhari’s absolute is not identical with consciousness. Consciousness— 
or perhaps better: thought — only plays a role in the division of the world. 

Are there statements in the Maitrayanlya Upanisad that correspond 
to these five points? That is to say, are there phrases or passages which may 
have convinced Bhartrhari that his philosophy does not deviate from the 
Maitrayanlya tradition? The Maitrayanlya Upanisad contains the following 
parallels to the points enumerated above: 

(i) In connection with Bhartrhari’s view that Brahman is the totality of all 
that exists we can cite MaitUp 4.6, which states: brahma khalv idam, vava 
sarvam “this totality, indeed, is Brahman”. 16 A passage in MaitUp 6.6 speaks 
of Prajapati’s body “in [which] all this is contained, and which is contained 
in all this” ( etasyam idam sarvam antarhitavi asmims ca sarvasminn 
esantarhiteti ). 

(ii) The Maitrayanlya Upanisad does not speak of a division of Brahman, 
but it speaks of its two aspects in the following passage: “Brahman has two 
aspects, the one with form, the other one without form. [The aspect] with 


Vkp 3.2.13. tan ndsli vidyale lac ca tad ekam tat prthak prlhak/ sartisrstam ca vibhaktam ca 
vikrtam tat lad anyalha // 

Vkp 3.7.153. kdldt kriyd vibhajyanta akdsal saruamurlayah/etavdnis caiva bhedo ’yam 
abhedopanibandhanah// 

15 Vkp 3.2.7ab: na laltvulaltvayorbheda ili vrddhtbhya dgamah/ 

16 For the meaning ‘totality’ of sarva see Gonda 1955: esp. p. 63 [505Jf.; 1982. 
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form ( murta ) is unreal ( asatya ); [the aspect] without form ( amurta) is real 
(satya), it is the [real] Brahman.”' 7 

(iii) The role of language is mentioned in MaitUp 6.6: “This [world] was 
non-expressed. Prajapad, who is the real, having practised tapas, expressed 
one after the other bhiih, bhuvah, svah. This [collection of syllables] is the 
most solid body of Prajapad.” 18 Clearer is MaitUp 6.22-23, from which I 
choose the following extracts: “One must meditate on two Brahmans, the 
word and the non-word. By the word the non-word is manifested. The 
word here is OM. ... For it is said: ‘One must know the two Brahmans: the 
sabdabrahman and the one that is supreme; he who is versed in sabdabrahman 
reaches the supreme Brahman.’... The word is the syllable OM; its extreme 
is peaceful, without words, fearless, free from sorrow, blissful, satisfied, firm, 
immutable, immortal, unshakable, permanent.” 1 " 

(iv) Bhartrhari’s ‘powers’ find a parallel in MaitUp 6.15, which deals with 
time and its relationship to Brahman, and elaborates these notions in 
typically upanisadic fasnion: “Brahman has two aspects, dme and non-dme. 
That which is anterior to the sun is non-dme, without divisions; that which 
has the sun as antecedent is dme, with divisions. The form of [dme] with 
divisions is the year. From the year these creatures are born; once born 
with the year they grow in this world; in the year they are destroyed.” 20 Also 
the remainder of MaitUp 6.15 as well as 6.16 deal with time. MaitUp 6.17 
deals with the spatial aspects of the world: “Brahman was here alone at 
first, infinite to the East, infinite to the South, infinite to the West, infinite 
to the North, infinite upward and downward, in all direcdons infinite. ... 


17 MaitUp 6.3: dve vdva brahmano riipe murlam cdmurlam ca/atha yan murlam lad asalyam/ 
yad amurlam tal salyam lad brahma/. The first half of this quotation (“Brahman has two aspects, 
the one with form, the other one without form”) also occurs almost identically at BArUp 2.3.1. 
The remainder, which identifies murta with asalyaand amurta with salya, has no parallel in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, nor anywhere else in Vedic literature. Closest comes MunUp 2.1.1- 
2, which identifies ‘the person without form’ (amurlah purusah) with truth (salyam), without 
however mentioning murta and asatya. 

18 MaitUp 6.6: alhdvydhrlam va idam asil/sa salyam prajdpalis lapas taplvdnuvydharad bhur 
bhuvah svar iti/ esaivdsya prajdpateh slhavistha taniih/ 

19 MaitUp 6.22-23: dve vdva brahmani abhidhyeye sabdas cdsabdas ca/alha sabdenaivasabdam 
aviskriyale/alha talrom ili sabdah/... evam hy aha: 

dve brahmani veditavye sabdabrahma pararri ca yal/ sabdabrahmani nisndlah param 
brahmadhigacchali// ... yah. sabdas lad om ily etad aksaram/yad asydgram lac chdnlam asabdam 
abhayam asokam dnandam trplam slhiram acalarp amrlam acyulam dhruvam... 

20 MaitUp 6.15: dve vdva brahmano riipe kalas cdkalas ca/alha yah prdg ddilydt so’kdlo'kalah/ 

khalv 


atha ya adilyadyah sa kdlah sahalah/ sakalasya va etad rupam yal samvalsaram/samvalsardt 
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He is the akasatman. When all is destroyed, he awakes, alone. Out of this 
dkdsa he awakens this, [which is pure spirit].” 21 

(v) This last passage qualifies the world as cetdmdtram ‘pure spirit’. It is 
however to be noted that this expression qualifies the world that is awakened, 
not Brahman the awakener. Like Bhartrhari, the Maitrayaniya Upanisad 
never identifies Brahman and consciousness, contrary to certain other 
Upanisads. 

The parallels just indicated should not make usjump to the conclusion 
that Maitrayaniya influence on Bhartrhari has now been proved beyond 
doubt. In fact, the text here referred to as Maitrayaniya Upanisad is a 
composite work — variously known by the names Maitri (Maitri), 
Maitrayana, and Maitrayaniya Upanisad — whose connection with the 
Maitrayaniya school is subject to doubt. J.A.F. van Buitenen has been able 
to show (1962) that the present Maitrayaniya Upanisad is the result of 
combining two originally independent texts, an original Maitrayaniya 
Upanisad that did belong to the Vedic school of that name, and another 
text which he calls the Southern MaitrayanI and which is “without apparent 
Vedic relationships” (p. 21); editorial changes were subsequently added to 
this combined text, van Buitenen says nothing about the date or dates 
when these changes took place, but it seems a priori most likely — in view 
both of his early date and his Vedic affiliation — that Bhartrhari was 
acquainted with the original Maitrayaniya Upanisad even though it cannot 
be completely excluded that he knew the inflated Upanisad, the one which 
we have now, and looked upon it as a Maitrayaniya text. 

The problem is that the first of the five points discussed above has 
onl y parallels in portions that do not belong to the original Maitrayaniya 
Upanisad. MaitUp 4.6, which identifies Brahman with the totality of what 
there is, is according to van Buitenen an editorial interpolation which was 
added after original Maitrayaniya and Southern MaitrayanI had been 
combined to make a new text. The portion of MaitUp 6.6 which expresses 
itself in a similar manner with regard to Prajapati’s body appears to be an 
editorial interpolation made under the influence of a passage in the 
Southern MaitrayanI, and therefore once again posterior to the combination 
of the two texts. Add to this that various other texts describe Brahman, 
sometimes Prajapati, as the totality of all that exists; examples are ChanUp 
3.14.1, BArUp 2.4.6, 2.5, 4.5.7, 5.3, MunUp 2.2.12, SPaBr 7.3.1.42, KausBr 
6.15, 25.12, Bhag 11.40. 


21 MaitUp 6.17: brahma ha vd idam agra dsid eko * nantahprdgananto daksinato’nantahpraticy 
ananta udicy ananla urdhvam cavah ca saruato ' nantah /..../ esa dkdsdtmaiva/esa krtsnaksaya eko 
jdgarli iii/etasmdd dikdsdid esa khalv idam ... bodhayaii /For the interpretation of akasatman, cp. 
TaitUp 1.6: dkdsasanram brahma . 
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Also the word cetamatram, cited to illustrate point (v), is an 
interpolation according to van Buitenen (p. 48). The remaining points 
have each at least one relevant citation in the original Maitrayanlya Upanisad. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn from the above is that the 
original Maitrayanlya Upanisad may have exerted a formative influence on 
Bhartrhari’s thought, but this is not certain. 

There is another text that might conceivably preserve ‘philosophical’ 
or ‘cosmological’ ideas that were current in Bhartrhari’s Vedic school, 
and which therefore has to be taken into consideration here. In another 
publication I have drawn attention to the fact that Bhartrhari, in his 
commentary on the Mahabhasya, simply uses the expression prakarana 
‘chapter’ where he refers to manuals of his own Vedic school, that of the 
Manava-Maitrayaniyas. On one occasion he uses this same expression while 
citing a verse that must have belonged to a work on Dharma. It can be 
concluded from this that Bhartrhari knew a Manava Dharmasastra. 22 
However, the verse he cites at this place does not occur in our Manusmrti, 
so that it is clear that the Manava Dharmasastra which Bhartrhari knew was 
not identical with our Manusmrti. It is however conceivable that the text 
he knew — which belonged to the Vedic school of the Manava- 
Maitrayaniyas was the (or a) predecessor of our Manusmrti which, as is 
well-known, is no longer the exclusive property of any one school. 23 Let us 
see whether Bhartrhari shares ideas with the Manusmrti. 

The part of the Manusmrti t^iat might be of particular interest in this 
connection is its first book which, as Lingat (1967: 95) observed, is nothing 
but an introduction which contains nothing corresponding to it in the 
Dharmasutras. 24 This introduction contains, among other things, a 
description of the creation of the world, and it is here that we might 
conceivably find traces of the ‘cosmological’ tradition of the Manavas. A 
feature that strikes us immediately is that the eternal and non-manifested 
cause of the world is here characterized as sadasadatmaka ‘being by nature 
real and unreal’. 25 (Sloka 12.118, too, characterizes ‘the all’ as ‘real and 


22 Bronkhorst 1985. 

23 Buhler’s earlier attempts to show that the Manusmrti must be the descendant of an 
earlier, now lost, Manava Dharmasutra, did not convince scholars; cf. Alsdorf 1962:22 (852)f. 

24 There is, on the other hand, much that corresponds to the contents of the first book of 
the Manusmrti in the Puranas; seejahn 1904. 

25 Manu 1.1 lab: yat lal kdrariam avyaktam nityam sadasaddtmakam. This line is ‘out of place 
here’ and the result of a modernisation of the text, as Paul Hacker (1963: 79 (391)) rightly 
points out. As we are not in a position to detenpine the date of this modernisation, it cannot be 
excluded (but nor can it be proved) that this line belonged already to the Manava precursor 
of the Manusmrti. For similar passages in the Puranas, see Kirfel 1927:2 (Textgruppe I, verse 3), 
7 (IIA, 1.4,5), 45 (IIB, 1.8). 
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unreal’ (sarvam ... sac cdsac ca).) This characterization of reality occurs, as 
we have seen, in the Maitrayaniya Upanisad and in the Vakyapadiya, but 
also elsewhere (e.g., Bhag 11.37). The Maitrayaniya Upanisad and the 
Vakyapadiya assign form ( murti ) to the phenomenal world, conceiving 
ultimate reality as being without form. The Manusmrti does not do so, at 
least not in the same explicit manner, but something similar may perhaps 
be found at Manusmrti 1.55-56, which speaks of the creator who periodically 
loses his form and adopts another one: “Lodging in darkness, he remains 
there with the sensory powers for a long time and does not engage in his 
own innate activity; and then he moves out from that physical form. He 
becomes the size of an atomic particle and enters into the seed of what 
moves and of what is still; and when he has united [with that] he leaves his 
[former] physical form.” 26 

Beside this point, there are some other agreements between the 
Maitrayaniya Upanisad and the Manusmrti, which we will now turn to. 

MaitUp 1.2 announces in its final sentence a gatha. The following 
two passages are not in verse, but they resemble Manu 6.76-77, MaitUp 
1.3b-c reads: 

bhagavann o,sthicarmasndyumajjdsukrasonitaslesmdsrudusikdvinmutravata- 
pittakaphasamghdte durgandhe nihsare ’sminchanre kirn kamopabhogaih/ 

bdmakrodhalobhamohabhayavisadersyestaviyogdnistasamprayogaksutpipdsd- 
jardmrtyurogasokddyair abhihate ’sminchanre kirn kamopabhogaih/ 

Sir, in this evil-smelling body, conglomeradon of bones, skin, sinews, marrow, 
semen, blood, phlegm, tears, eye-secretion, feces, urine, wind, bile, and phlegm, 
devoid of all essence, how can one enjoy desires? 

In this body, which is a prey to lust, wrath, greed, perplexity, fear, despair, 
envy, parting with the loved and meeting with the unloved, hunger, thirst, senility, 

death, sickness, and other sorrows, how can one enjoy desires?” (tr. van Buitenen, 

1962: 124) 

It is possible that the passage numbered MaitUp 1.3a in the edition by van 

Buitenen immediately preceded these two passages; it may also have been 
added later. 27 It reads: 

sanram idam...asthibhih citam mamsenabhiliptam carmanavabaddham 
(or: naddham) vinmutravatapittakaphamajjamedovasabhir 
atiyais ca vfialaix bahubhih paxipuxuqiu 

This body... is piled up with bones, smeared over with flesh, bundled up with 
skin, and filled with feces, urine, wind, bile, phlegm, marrow, lymph, fat and with 
many other kinds of filth." (tr. van Buitenen, 1962:123-124) 

26 Manu 1.55-56: lamojam tu samasrilya dram tisthali sendriyah/ na ca warn kurute karma 
tadotkramati murlilah// yaddnumdlriko bkutvd In jam sthdsnu caiisnu ca/ samamsati sarnsrstas tada 
muriim vimuncaii //. Tr. Doniger and Smith 1991:9. 

27 For a discussion see van Buitenen 1962: 74f.; and Horsch 1966:199-200. 
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Consider now the two verses from the Manusmrti (6.76-77): 28 
asthisthiinam sndyuyutam mavisasonitalepanam/ 
carmavanaddham durgandhi purnam mutrapurisayoh// 
jardsokasamavistam rogdyatanam aturam/ 
rajasvalam anityam ca bhutavdsam imam tyajet// 

“He should abandon this foul-smelling, tormented, impermanent dwelling- 
place of living beings, filled with urine and excrement, pervaded by old age and 
sorrow, infested by illness, and polluted by passion, with bones for beams, sinews 
for cords, flesh and blood for plaster, and skin for the roof.” 

It would be going too far to maintain that these two verses from the 
Manusmrti originally occupied the place of the passages from the 
Maitrayaniya Upanisad considered above. The use of the word gatha just 
before indicated nevertheless that a verse was found at that place at some 
time. The similarity between the verses and the passages is moreover 
undeniable. To explain this by assuming that a common tradition underlies 
both is not therefore altogether improbable.*' 

Consider next the beginning of MaitUp 2.2: 
atha ya esocchvasdvastambhanenordhvam utkrdnto vyathamano/vyayamduo 
vyathamdnas/ vyayamanas tamah pranudaty esa dtm[a] 

He, who with the reliance on the breath goes out upward, and is restless, yet, 
when not resdess, dispels the darkness, he is the self.” (tr. van Buitenen 1962:125) 

van Buitenen (1962: 125n. 13) compares this passage with Manu 1.6 ( tatah 
svayambhur bhagavan avyakto vyanjayann idam/ mahdbhiitddi vrttaujah pradur 
dsit tamonudah) and asks the question whether vyathamdna/vyayamdna of 
the Maitrayaniya Upanisad replaces an original vyajyamana. This proposal 
rests on the unexpressed idea that a special link connects these two texts. 

The similarities just considered between the Manusmrti and the 
Maitrayaniya Upanisad have one fatal flaw. The Maitrayaniya passages 
concerned do not belong to the original Maitrayaniya Upanisad as 
reconstituted by van Buitenen. They are part of what he calls the Southern 
Maitrayanl. This means that we must either believe that the Southern 
MaitrayanI and the original Maitrayaniya were already combined before 
the time the original Manava Dharmasastra was composed, or conclude 
that the features considered do not constitute evidence supporting the 
originally Maitraya niya nature of the Manusmrti. 

28 These same verses also occur as Mhbh 12.316.42-43, with this difference, that verse 43d 
here reads: bhuldvasam samulsrja. Horsch (1966: 198 f.) cites further parallels from the Pali 
Buddhist canon and from the Mahabharata. 

29 Horsch (1966: 202 f.) suggests the following historical reconstruction: “1. Eine gatha 
buddhistischen Inhalts liber den zusammengesetzten, ekelerrcgenden Aspekt des Korpers. 

2. Erweiterung durch eine zweite Strophe iiber das Wesen des Leidvollen, der buddhistischen 
Wahrheit vom Leiden entsprechend. Beide Punkte finden eine Parallele in den zwei Versen on 
MBh und Manu. 3. Verderbnis des Metrums durch Prosaeinschube, die wahrscheinlich durch 
buddhistische Begriffsreihen ... inspiriert wurden....” 
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We fare slightly better when considering possible parallels between 
the Manusmrti and the Vakyapadiya. Both texts deal with the central role 
which the Veda plays in the creation of the world. Vkp 1.10 calls the Veda 
‘creator of the worlds’ ( vidhatus tasya lokanam)\ Manu 1.21 explains that 
the names, activities and conditions of all things were made in accordance 
with the words of the Veda. 30 Another shared feature is their shared aversion 
of logical reasoning that is independent of tradition. This comes out clearly 
when we compare Manu 12.106 and Vkp 1.15lab. The Vakyapadiya has: 
vedasastravirodhi ca tarkas caksur apasyatam/ 

“Logical reasoning, when not in contradiction with the Veda,'' 1 is the eye of 
those who cannot see.” 

The same idea is expressed in Manu 12.106: 

arsam dharmopadesam ca vedasastravirodhina/ 
yas tarkenanusamdhatte sa dharmam veda netarah// 

“The man who uses reason which does not contradict the teachings of the 
Veda to investigate the sages’ [Veda] and the instructions about duty (dharma) 

— he alone, and no one else, knows duty.” 

One could further compare Vkp 1.30, which reads: na cagamad rte dharmas 
tarkena vyavatisthate “Without tradition, dharma is not determined by 
reasoning.” 32 

Do these parallels justify the conclusion that Bhartrhari borrowed 
the notion of the Veda as creator of the world and his distrust with regard 
to logical reasoning from the Manava-Maitrayanlya tradition, the same 
tradition that also finds expression in the verses of the Manusmrti just cited? 
This is far from certain. Both the notion of the Veda as creator of the world 
and distrust of logical reasoning are too general to allow of any precise 
conclusions. 33 Moreover, the historical connection between the lost Manava 


30 Manu 1.21: sarvesdm lu sa namani karmani ca prthak prlhak/ vedasabdebhya evadauprlhak 
samsthas ca nirmame//. Cp. Kurmapurana 1.7.64: nama rupam ca bhulandm krlyanam ca 
prapancanam/ vedasabdebhya evadau nirmame sa mahesvarah// 

31 The word saslra can refer to the Veda, as is clear from Vkp 1.43 ab, which juxtaposes the 
akrtaka saslra and the smrli. 

Cp. further Manu 2.11: yo ’vamanyela le mule helusaslrdsraydd dvijah/ sa sddhubhir bahiskaryo 
nastiko vedanindakah// "Any twice-born man who disregards these two roots (of religion [viz. 
sruti and smiti]) because he relies on the teachings of logic should be excommunicated by 
virtuous people as an atheist and a reviler of the Veda”, and Manu 4.30: pdsandino vikarmaslhan 
baidalavratikan chathdn/ hailukan bakavrUirris ca vdnmdlrenapi ndrcayel// “He should not give 
honour, even with mere words, to heretics, people who persist in wrong action, people who act 
like cats, hypocrites, logicians, and people who live like herons.” Tr. Doniger 8c Smith, 1991:77, 
modified. 

33 The notion of the creative power of the words of the Veda is fairly common. We find it, 
for example, in the AnugTta, in a passage which Deussen (1906: p. 908 verse 9) translates in the 
following manner: ‘ Aus jenem [dem Erkenner, d.h. dem Atman] ist hervorgegangen der Hea¬ 
der Rede [das ewige, weltschaffende Vedawort]; auf ihn [auf das Vedawort] blickt das Manas 
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Dharmasastra and the surviving Manusmrti is far from clear, and may indeed 
be non-existent. The claim has even been made that “the author of the 
Manu Smrti ... was probably a follower of the Saiikhayana Sakha of the Rg 
Veda and not a follower of Maitrayanlya Manava Sakha’’. 34 

However, there is evidence to think that the Manavas in particular 
had at some time a reputation for being distrustful of logical reasoning not 
agreeing with the Vedic tradition. 35 It occurs in a passage from the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya. The subject-matter is anviksiki, a term which has recently drawn 
the attention of scholars. 36 It refers to a rational methodology which is 
applicable in various domains, such as ‘science of the three Vedas’ ( trayi ), 
the ‘science of material welfare’ (i.e., trade and agriculture) ( vartta ), and 
‘science of government and politics’ ( dandaniti ). Following Halbfass, I will 
translate it ‘investigative science’. The Arthasastra specifies that anviksiki is 
useful for people in that it investigates with reasons what is right and wrong 
in the field of Vedic knowledge, what is advantageous and disadvantageous 
in the science of material acquisitions, and appropriate or inappropriate in 
the science of government, and moreover, the strengths and weaknesses 
of these three sciences. 37 The paragraph concerned begins with the 
following observations; 38 

Investigative science ( anviksiki ), the science of the three Vedas {trayi), the 
science of material welfare ( vartta) and the science of government and politics 


[der Weltschaffende Wille] hin, und die Gestalt [der Aussendinge] entsteht; das Manas lauft 
hinter dem Buchstaben [des Veda] her [d.h. die Dinge werden im Hinblick auf das ewige 
Vedawortgeschaffen]. (Mhbh 14.21.4 reads, in the critical edition: talovdcaspalirjajnesamdnah 
paryaveksate/ rupam bhavali vai vyaktam tad anudravale manah // (Deussen must have read lam 
tnanah paryaveksate in pada b) 

34 Smith (1989:198 n. 91) observes: "It is likely that the similarity between the classification 
system in the [Saiikhayana Grhya Sutra] and that in Manu is not just coincidental. Ram Gopal 
in ‘Manu's indebtedness to Saiikhayana’, Poona Orientalist 27 (1-2) (1962: 39-44) analyzes a 
number of parallel passages in the two texts and concludes that ‘the author of the Manu Smrti 
who drew upon the Sankhayana Grhya Sutra ... was probably a follower of the Saiikhayana 
Sakha of the Rg Veda and not a follower of Maitrayanlya Manava Sakha.’ The question of 
Manu’s Vedic affiliation, if any, remains controversial, however.” 

35 Lindtner (1993: 207) observes: "The hostile attitude towards ‘dry logicians’ (tarkika) is 
by no means specific to Manu and the [Vakyapadiya]. According to Nagarjuna, for instance, 
even the Buddha took exception to tdrkikas.” In a footnote he refers to Lokatltastava 21, in his 
Nagarjuniana, p. 134. However, it is open to quesdon whether this verse really expresses a 
hostile attitude towards logicians, and it certainly is not distrustful of logical reasoning not 
agreeing with the Vedic tradition. 

36 See Halbfass 1988: 274 f. 

37 Arthasastra 1.2.11: dharmadharmau trayydm arlhdnarlh.au vdrlldydm naydpanayau 
dandanilyam baldbale caildsdm helubhir anmksamdna lokasyopakaroli. Halbfass, 1988:275. 

38 Arthasastra 1.2.1-3: anviksiki trayi vartta dandanilis celi vidydh/ trayi vartta dandanitis cell 
manavah trayiviseso hy dnxnksikili/ 
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( dandanlli) are the sciences t. idyn) . According to the Manavas, [only] the science 
of the three Vedas, the science of material welfare and the science of government 
and politics are sciences, given that investigative science is a special case of the 
science of the three Vedas. 

Read by itself, the remark to the extent that investigative science is a special 
case of Vedic science is obscure. Read in combination with the passages 
just considered of the Vakyapadiya and of the Manusmrti it invites the 
following interpretation: investigative science has no place outside Vedic 
science, and should never be allowed to lead to conclusions that contradict 
the Veda. 

What can we conclude from the preceding? Not very much, I fear. It 
seems possible, even likely, that Bhartrhari looked upon his Vedic school, 
that of the Manava-Maitrayaniyas, as one of his sources of inspiration which 
he refers to as authoritative tradition, agama. The specific texts belonging 
to that tradition which he used probably include the Maitrayanlya Upanisad. 
He also used other treatises of the Manava school, among them probably a 
Manava Dharmasastra. Whether he derived philosophical ideas from these 
treatises is not clear. The Manusmrti — assuming that it is based on the 
Manava Dharmasastra known to Bhartrhari — does not provide much 
information that might support this. 

The observation that Bhartrhari probably used the Maitrayanlya 
Upanisad and drew inspiration from it, might of course be interpreted 
differently from the way suggested here. One might surmise that he 
considered himself a Vedantin who, for that reason, looked upon all 
Upanisads as authoritative. The fact that Bhartrhari uses somewhere in his 
Vakyapadiya the expression trayyantavedin (Vkp 3.3.72), which may mean 
vedantin,™ suggests that he may have known people who based their 
philosophical opinions on all, or at least a certain number of, Upanisads, 
not just on the Upanisad belonging,to their own school. 

However, some factors go against such an assumption. To begin with, 
Bhartrhari does not, as Ashok Aklujkar has rightly pointed out (1991: 4), 
turn to the Upanisads as sruti sources of philosophical views. 40 Indeed, he 
does not cite a single Upanisadic passage, neither in his Vakyapadiya nor in 


** For a discussion see Houben 1995: 293 f. 

40 Aklujkar is furthermore of the opinion that Bhartrhari’s use of the expression Irayyanla 
does not go against the conclusion that the Upanisads do not seem to enjoy in Bhartrhari’s 
thinking any special status as a body of literature particularly important for a philosopher, this 
because, in Aklujkar s opinion, this expression does not seem to refer to the Upanisads (at least 
not pi imarily or exclusively), but to a literature whose nucleus or definitive content could have 
been what we fihd in works like the Brahma-sutras. However, Aklujkar bases this conclusion on 
the three occurrences of the expression trayyanta in the Vrtti (on Vkp 1.10; 2.22; 2.233) which 
was probably not composed by Bhartrhari himself; cf. Houben 1998. 
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his commentary on the Mahabhasya. 41 What is more, Bhartrhari is, beside 
with Vedanta, also acquainted with the school of (Purva-) Mimamsa. However, 
for ritual details he does not draw on Mimamsa but on the Manava- 
Maitrayaniya tradition, as pointed out above. 42 Mimamsa and Vedanta (also 
called Purva-Mimamsa and Uttara-Mlmamsa respectively) resemble each 
other in that the former bases itself on the Vedic Brahmana texts of all 
schools, and the latter on the Upanisads belonging to all schools. Since 
Bhartrhari attached apparently more importance to the ritual practices of 
his own school than to all the others, it seems likely that he also attached 
more importance to his ‘own* Upanisad than to the philosophical school 
which derived its knowledge from all Upanisads combined. The very fact 
that Bhartrhari writes explicitly as a Manava-Maitrayaniya — which reveals 
itself, not so much by his preference for Maitrayaniya Vedic quotations, but 
above all by his habit to refer to Manava-Maitrayaniya texts (and only to 
those) without specification that he does so — further supports the view 
that the Manava-Maitrayaniya tradition was for him much more important 
than the other Upanisads. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AAWL 

Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur, Mainz, Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftliche Klasse 

ABORI 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 

ALB 

The Brahmavidya, Adyar Library Bulletin, Madras 

AS 

Asiatische Studien, Etudes Asiatiques, Bern 

BArUp 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 

Bhag 

Bhagavadglta 

ChanUp 

Chandogya Upanisad 

drt 

Disputationes Rheno-Trajectinae, The Hague 

HOS 

Harvard Oriental Series, Cambridge Mass 

IHQ 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta 

IL 

Indian Linguistics, Calcutta, later: Pune 

Jg- 

Jahrgang 

JIP 

Journal of Indian Philosophy, Dordrecht 


41 See Rau 1980: esp. p. 178, for a list of Vedic passages cited in these two works. 

42 Note 11, with reference to Bronkhorst 1989. 
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JOIB 

Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 

KausBr 

Kausltaki Brahmana 

KISchr 

Kleine Schriften (Glasenapp-Stiftung), Wiesbaden Stuttgart 

MaitUp 

Maitrayaniya Upanisad 

Manu 

Manusmrti 

Mhbh 

Mahabharata, critically edited by V.S. Sukthankar et al., 
Poona 1933-41 (BORI) 

MunUp 

Mundaka Upanisad 

Nagarjuniana 

Christian Lindtner, Nagarjuniana: Studies in the 
writings and philosophy of Nagarjuna, Copenhagen 1982 
(Indiske Studier 4) 

OAW 

Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien 

SPaBr 

Satapatha Brahmana (Madhyandina) 

StII 

Studien zur Indologie und Iranistik 

TaitUp 

Taittirlya Upanisad 

Vkp 

Rhartrhari, Vakyapadlya, ed. W. Rau, Wiesbaden 1977 

VKSKS 

Veroffentlichungen der Kommission fur Sprachen und 
Kulturen Siidasiens, OAW, Wien 

WZKS 

Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde Siidasiens, Wien 
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Bhartrhari and Patanjali: 
Traditions Preserved* 


George Cardona 


1. Introduction 


It is well known that Bhartrhari treats an extensive variety of topics dealing 
with langauge and its relation to reality. It is also well known that he anchors 
himself in a tradition ( agama) of grammar. This is brought out early in the 
Vakyapadiya, in the three verses’ which, as the Vrtti notes, 2 serve to state 
the contents with which Bhartrhari deals in his entire work. The Paddhati 
on VP 1.24-26 appropriately notes two points regarding what Bhartrhari 
says here. First, in saying smrtyartham (‘for the sake of smrti’) Bhartrhari 
means that he is not producing something unprecedented ( apuruam ); 
instead, the eight topics stated are set forth to preserve a tradition. 3 Secondly, 
Bhartrhari says yathagamam (‘in accordance with agama’) in order to stress 


* A short version of this paper was presented at the Bhartrhari conference in New Delhi, 
December 12, 2003. I am grateful to fellow participants for comments and to Mithilesh 
Chaturvedi, Madhav M. Deshpande and Deven Patel for reading drafts of the full paper, 
noting typographical errors, and suggesting stylistic improvements. 

' VP 1.24-26: 3 ^ I SRlRgfatg 3 3 II - <6 [ <fa rc m « ll34 

^ I tpl ^ ■grjf II ^ firing I 

II 


* VPPad. 64.21-23: •pjoqsfftrfs I ^ TTCT ft 


I 
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that he is not inventing anything out of his own fancy, that he is presenting 
his materials following a tradition. 4 

It is equally acknowledged that Bhartrhari bases his positions on earlier 
thoughts in the Mahabhasya, on which he builds, and argues against positions 
maintained by followers of other schools of thought. Unlike many later 
scholars, however, he does not organize his work as a systematic presentation 
and refutation of conclusions accepted by others. In this respect, however, 
he is also faithful to his predecessor Patanjali. In fact, Bhartrhari organizes 
his Vakyapadlya in a manner comparable to the organization of the 
Mahabhasya, in that the first kanda is comparable to the Paspasa: in both of 
these, general positions are expounded as a broad introduction. Whereas 
Patanjali proceeds to deal with the aksarasamamnaya and then individual 
sutras, of course, Bhartrhari goes on to deal first with the sentence ( vakya) 
and pada and the meanings of both. The third or padakanda, after treating 
the broader questions of generic properties and substances as significands 
of padas and the possible relations between words and such meanings, has 
a short section that serves as a transition to the discussion of specific meanings 
of particular kinds of words, guna and so on. This is the 
bhuyodravyasamuddesa, which contains two karikas comparable to VP 1.24- 
26. 5 Here too, Bhartrhari notes that the individual word meanings will be 
stated briefly, in accordance with tradition (yalhagamam ). In his 
commentary, Helaraja appropriately remarks in connection with the term 
yalhagamam that Bhartrhari means he will not transgress the tradition of 
grammarians, both original authors and interpreters of their works. 6 

I 

While remaining faithful to the tradition of his predecessors in 
grammar, Bhartrhari ranges widely in his treatment of pertinent topics, to 
the extent that he has been characterized as embracing an attitude of 
accomodation towards the views of others 7 and of being not only 

4 VPPad. 64.23: i anfo rqiMHi^iWfri | In presenting his work thus, Bhartrhari 

uses language which reminds one of whatjayantabhatta says in two of the introductory verses 
to his Nyayamanjari, 7-8: th: i $qn | .41[^^tiddHldM.gdH > II ^ *n ’JjR 3R<J 

^^1*33 W: I Pq^alH, II As Jayanta does four centuries later, Bhartrhari 

stresses his fidelity to a tradition and belitdes his inventiveness. 

5 VP 3.4.1-2: twMlcHup; I TIT# I^TtPT II ftftltPp: 

6 VPH 3.4.2 (186.15-17/8): WTRftfcf I ^l^ldU|l*iM^IMKiM4lHld*A«l 

7 Thus, for example, K. A. Subramania Iyer, Bhartrhari, A study of the Vakyapadlya in the light 
of the ancient commentaries (Poona: Deccan College, 1969), p. 75: ‘Ordinarily, in sastra works, 
when the views of the other systems are brought in, it is for the sake of refutation. Here, the 
idea being: sarvaparsadam hidam sastram, there is a spirit of accommodation. If the facts of the 
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encyclopedic but also perspectivistic. 8 Scholars who have, with some 
justification, emphasized this aspect of Bhartrhari’s approach, though they 
acknowledge Bhartrhari’s close affiliation with the Mahabhasya, to the point 
where in many places—especially in the third kanda—the Vakyapadiya 
takes on aspects of a learned commentary on this work, have not, in my 
opinion, sufficiently emphasized the degree to which Patanjali anticipates 
Bhartrhari in devoting attention to various points of view. In addition, 
insufficient attention has been paid to the manner in which both authors 
can make known their sharp disagreements with views they find 
unacceptable. In the present contribution, I consider examples from the 
Mahabhasya and the Vakyapadiya to illustrate the similarity in approach, 
then discuss some general issues concerning Bhartrhari’s attitude. 

2. The Mahabhasya 

§2.1. Both Katyayana and Patanjali, but especially the latter, take up 
a range of topics concerning not only grammar and its technical aspects 
but also more general points of philosophical import. In doing so, they 
reflect a knowledge of extensive treatments of these issues by their 
predecessors. 1 ' 

On two occasions, Patanjali emphasizes the status of Panini’s grammar 
as the vedariga vyakarana which is common to all Vedas. Both discussions 
concern a sutra in which Panini uses the term bahulam ‘variously’ 10 and 
additional related sutras, which are considered to provide mere expatiations 
(prapanca) of what is provided for in general by the first rule. The main 

Sanskrit language can be explained from as many points of view as possible, so much the better— 
that is the attitude. There is also the idea that one’s own views become clarified when the views 
of others and other traditions are fully considered.’ 

"Thus, Jan E.M. Houben, The Sambandha-Samuddesa {chapter on relation) and Bhartrhari’s 
Philosophy ofLanguage, A Study ofBhartrhari’s Sambandha-samuddesa in the context of the Vakyapadiya 
with a translation ofHeldrdja’s commentary Praktrna-prakdsa (Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 1995), 
pp. 16-18; see also, by the same author: “Bhartrhari’s perspectivism (3): On the structure of the 
third kanda of the Vakyapadiya", Sambodhi 18 (1992-93): 1-32, “Bhartrhari’s perspectivism 
(2): Bhartrhari on the primary unit of language,” in Klaus D. Dutz, Kjell-Ake Forsgren (eds.), 
History and Rationality: The Skovde Papers in the Historiography of Linguistics (Munster* Nodus 
Publikationen, 1995), pp. 29-62, “Bhartrhari’s perspectivism (1): The Vrtti and Bhartrhari’s 
perspectivism in die first kanda of the Vakyapadiya, in Beyond Orientalism, the impact of the work of 
W. Halbfass on Indian and avsscullurdl studies, edited by K. Preisendanz and E. Franco (Amsterdam: 

(Swv'swS ’ PP 317 358 ' F ° r my reaction to Houben’s study and position, seeJAOS 119 

1 For bibliographic information with brief discussions on major issues, see PSR 253-259 and 
RRPS 230-231. J 

More precisely, if a sutra contains this term, it is considered to provide that: a given 
opei ation applies in a subdomain, does not apply in another subdomain, applies optionally in 
still another, while a totally distinct operation applies elsewhere: 
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general rules in question are 2.1.57: VIM u i f4v'i'4 IJ i 6.3.14: 

By 2.1.57, a pada signifying a qualifier variously combines with a related 
coreferential term signifying a qualificand to form a tatpurusa compound, 
e.g., nllotpala- (‘blue lotus’). 6.3.14 provides that a seventh-triplet nominal 
ending in a first member of a tatpurusa compound is variously not deleted 
before a second member which ends in a krt affix, e.g., karnejapa- (‘someone 
who whispers in the ear, a snitcher’). Patanjali makes the point that 
operations are comprehensively provided for so that anyone can 
comprehend what is to be provided for. There is not only a general rule 
but also an expatiation: one or the other alone would not equally carry out 
what is to be done." He goes on to note that Panini is obliged to use several 
terms in his grammar: bahulam, anyatarasyam (‘optionally’ [lit. ‘in either 
of two ways’]), ubhayatha (‘both ways’), va (‘optionally’ [lit. ‘or’]), ekesam 
(‘according to some’). For, he says, this treatise pertains to all Vedic groups; 
it is not possible here to adopt only one way. 12 Details concerning the 
interpretation of particular expressions in the Bhasya passages in question 
are not pertinent to the present discussion, but it is important to note that 
Patanjafi here makes two related points. First, it is acknowledged that 
Panini’s grammar stands as the representative of the vedahga vyakarana, so 
that it is not particular to any specific Vedic sakha. Accordingly, Panini 
cannot adopt a single manner of expression in formulating his sutras, so 
that he appropriately uses a series of terms. 13 


" Bh. I.400.9-10/II. 634 (on 2.1.58): ^ Uedfa fatra: tJMR'JSldl cWW 

jref ^1H crai i III. 146.13-14/IV.593 (on 6.3.14): £ 3 Rwi: gqR'jgla i 

crew jrcayg i : -5^ cm ci*n 1 


12 Bh. 1.400.10-12/11.634: 3^ ngnaf ^ «444MlRl< 

I *RTI: III.146.14-16/IV.593-594: 

1 ^}^4|Rh< ti TtrePfl cPT : ^1: Wl 3irc«ll<JH, I In view of what is saidjust 
before, Patanjali’s statement ■ta: T-STT: ?T^r is most straightforwardly interpreted as 

concerning the use of different terms. In his Paddhati on VP 1.159/134 [142], Vreabhadeva 
also considers the alternative possibility that Patanjali intends to refer to differences in general 
rules and their exception s as well as base forms and replacements for them: Paddhati 221.24- 

c44sli^r ~ a n lovMR«r^n P ° intS ’ aS * n the P f adi P a on 2>1 - 58 (II.634/II.402b): 

also that because the grammar is an ancillary to the entire Veda in all its branches rules 
common to all the Vedas are formulated, with bahulam and other terms. Morever, he says that 
gl n mm r atiC al descr ' P t ‘ on of non-Vedic usages is something secondary, whence Patanjali 
says WW; and not simply *4mR«t< tii I think it is reasonable to accept that 

vyakarana as a vedahga originally was concerned with Vedic usages in general and that only 
subsequendy was its domain expanded to include both this and mundane usage. That the 
description of ordinary language by Panini himself is to be considered secondary, however, is 
a different issue. In addition, to my knowledge, the extant pratisakhya texts do not use all the 
terms for option. The preferred term is va. However, the Taittiriyapratisakhya also shows 
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Clearly, the Bhasya position is that Panini’s grammar is all- 
encompassing with respect to the Vedas. This serves as a background to 
Patanjali’s own broad inclusion of various points of view. 14 Consider three 
additional examples that not only illustrate this point but also show how 
Patanjali can sharply defend a stand particular to a Paninian grammarian. 

§2.2. Let us begin with a passage from the Paspasa, where Patanjali 
considers the question of whether a speech unit is to be considered eternal 
( nitya ) or not ( anitya ), that is, something that is produced ( karya ). He 
notes that this issue was the main topic of examination in the Sangraha, 15 
that the faults in and reasons for each view were stated therein, but that 
the final conclusion reached in that work is that whether speech unit is 
considered something eternal or something that is produced, under both 
positions one has to set into play a set of grammatical rules.' 6 Although 
Patanjali himself merely states the alternative considered and the conclusion 
reached in the Sangraha concerning this issue, Nagesa makes an important 
observation, which I consider justified: what Patanjali has in mind when he 
says this is that the discussion in question is fruitless because what he means 
to say here is that, in order to make known what is correct usage, the 
grammar is necessary. 17 That is, discussions concerning the status of speech 
were being carried out by Patanjali’s predecessors, and Patanjali did indeed 


indirectly evidence for a general use of vibhasa, in that it has a sutra (TPr. 22.7: 
stating that vd is used for the purpose of providing an option and uses vaibhasika (‘whose 
purpose is vibhasa’). Moreover, anyataratah is used in a manner comparable to that of 
anyalarasydm, as in VPr. 5.15: This provides that the members of a compound 

consisdng of color words or number words are optionally separated by a pause in the padapatha. 
Both Uvata and Anantabhatta gloss anyataratah with vilialpena (‘optionally’). 

M Patanjali also is willing to attribute opposed views to Panini. For example, he maintains 
that, at least as reflected in sutras of the Astadhyayi, Panini considers that a nominal can signify 
both a generic property ( dkrli ) and an individual thing ( dravya ). A 1.2.58: 

reflects the former and A1.2.64: H'kl'W'bH reflects the 

latter position. Bh. I.6.8-11/1.25-26: ^Rl^fd: ■q^T*f I y^fHc4IS I ^ I WWI 

$Ml4«l 'tjdlftil nfddlfd I ^ | treh 

l The two positions are traditionally associated respectively with Vajapyayana and Vyadi 
(1.2.64 vt. 35: qi^'qiqi; I 1.2.64 vt. 45/46: s^nflTOFf °qifs: I), while Patanjali 

himself elsewhere maintains that one who holds that a nominal signifies a generic does not 
thereby deny that it also signfies an individual and vice versa (Bh. 1.246.14/11.156: H 
^ zrajfaf wf: I). 

,J This is presumably Vyadi’s Sangraha, a grammatical-philosophical work that anteceded 
Patanjali. 


16 Bh . 1.16.12-14/1.26-27: 3 TT elfolr=H4 : I HdftimNld ^1 FmcWff 

3f?FI ddld)i 3rabHMujctdlfd i ^ Wl 3rac4fafd II Similarly, Dip. 

21.5-6/17.28: mem i 


17 Ud. 1.27: «n^-3*FI«||M)ld I W T?fd I I 
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take these into account—considering that his own Mahabhasya should 
encompass such discussions—but at the same time he and Vyadi both 
acknowledged that the issue had no real import for a grammarian: 
whichever stance one considered justified from other viewpoints, a 
grammarian has to proceed with his description. 

§2.3. That Nagesa’s appreciation of Patanjali’s statement noted in section 
§2.2 is appropriate follows from what Patanjali says in a related passage of 
the Paspasa. This concerns the interpretation of the phrase 
of the varttika vir^i . The pertinent 

discussion in the Mahabhasya (Bh. I.7.9-25/I.30-32) revolves about what 
one should consider the meaning of a term ( padartha) , specifically a nominal 
such as ghata ‘water pot’, if is considered equivalent to the 

analytic string (a) ^ or (b) ^ It j s first maintained 

that (a) is appropriate under the view that a term signifies a generic property 
(akrti ), since this is eternal/permanent, while a thing (dravya) in which such 
a property inheres is impermanent. On the other hand, (b) is proper under 
the view that a nominal signifies an individual thing, since the relation between 
meaningful terms and their meanings is accepted to be permanent Patanjali 
goes on to show, however, that (a) is proper under the assumption that a term 
signifies an individual, since one can maintain that a thing is permanent while 
the shape {akrti) it takes is not. 18 The discussion clearly revolves about 
what one considers the proper significand of a nominal to be, as well as 
what one ultimately thinks makes something permanent. Interestingly, 
Patanjali winds up this discussion saying, ‘Or now of what import is it to 
us whether (what a word signifies) is permanent or not? Analysis (a) is 
made assuming whatever significand one considers to be permanent.’ 19 

What Bhartrhari says in his Mahabhasyadlpika on this passage is 
worth considering. He begins his direct commentary by saying that this 
treatise {idarh sastram) 2n is not an ancillary to any single work, that it is 
common to all. 21 I think it is appropriate to see in the qualifier 
sarvasadharanam an echo of Patanjali’s sarvavedaparisadam (see §2.1 with 


The arguments can go both ways, since akrti is used to signify both a generic property 
(jali) and a configuration (avayavasamsthdnau^sesa ). 

19 Bh. 1.7.23-25/1.32:3?*rar <T wf ^3*5 

I 

20 1 think this is best considered to mean Panini’s grammar. For, at least as Patanjali views 
it, Katyayana s first varttika, which begins ftRJ answers to the question, how — that 

is, on what assumption — Panini’s set of rules proceeds (Bh.1.6.14-15/1.27): m: 

WTO I). 


21 Dip. 28.11-12/23.21:3W3T Pm i t 
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note 12), though only an echo of a general attitude. 22 For Bhartrhari 
immediately goes on to make clear that he is not speaking of different 
groups of Vedic reciters. He refers to differences of opinion among 
Sahkhya scholars and others concerning whether a substance such as a 
pot is solely a composite of color and other constituent properties or a 
distinct entity, and also mentions a view concerning permanence proper 
to those who hold that objects are only momentary. 2 * That is, Bhartrhari 
considers that grammar is linked to all fields of knowledge. He says this 
more emphatically in the second half of VP 1.14 Cqftra 
y<*>|Jfl3n), which speaks of grammar as that by means of which all fields of 
knowledge are kept pure and which shines — casts its light — on each 
and every science, as well as in the Vrtti on this passage, which says every 
scholar generally follows grammar in his science and stands in fear of 
incorrect usage. 24 It is also to be underlined that the Dipika in question 
is commenting on a Mahabhasya passage which says any given particular 
point of view is not of import to him as a Paninian grammarian. In the 
same vein, Bhartrhari says that, although the points of view of others 
are taken into account, they are ultimately of no import to the Paninian 
grammarian, who has his own goal to pursue. This is forcefully brought 
out in the alternative interpretation of the Mahabhasya passage with which 
Bhartrhari ends his comments on this section. He notes that, alternatively, 
Patanjali conveys the following. Of what import is it to us whether this or 
that is permanent? What have we to gain from a discussion that concerns a 
real entity considered to have substance? On the contrary, analysis (a) of 
the phrase is maintained assuming what we as grammarians 

hold to be permanent and what a term signifies. For us as grammarians, a 
meaning is what is signified by a speech unit and not necessarily an externally 
real referent (vastu ‘thing’). Whether such an externally real referent in 
question is truly permanent or not, a speech unit is never impermanent, as 
is also the associated meaning, which is its significand (abhidheya). This 
accounts for the fact that a speech unit is never not used in association with 


22 Bhartrhari alludes more directly to Patanjali’s statement in the Vrtti on VP 1.159/134 
[ 142], where he speaks of the grammar as a faultless means for acquiring the understanding of 
correct speech forms and further characterizes this as containing both rules and expatiations 
on rules and having many paths ( anekamdrgah ): VPVr. 221.5/254: 

VKHI I The Paddhati (221.22) cites Patanjali’s statement w4ekMl(W ifo VIIWH, I ^ 

T P«n: 3Trf*njJT a °d goes on to give alternative interpretations of this (see note 12). 


** Dip. 28.12-16/23.21-25: — frmPwqiq) ^ ^ 

VMtflPW'f fTdidlpHiklt PHrildlHlPyrHI^WW' faW: I cHt yPu|<*>oWlfVlWfa^5 

'BF Pic^cii i Ptc^ai 11 have been purposely vague, since it would take too 

much space and in any case be beyond the scope of the present paper to discuss precisely what 
Bhartrhari refers to when he says avicchedena pravrllih and pradhdnddyavaslhdnadarsanena. 

24 VPVr. 1.49.4-5: faSTRl ^ 
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^ Sfiven meaning. 3 Under these circumstances, a signified meaning is ever 
associated with a word,' 6 not only a term like ghata but one like sasavisana 
( rabbit s horn ) as well; all such terms are always not lacking their meanings, 
associated with these meaning forms. Given that this is what is considered 
to be the meaning of a term ( padartha ), analysis (a) is absolutely justified. 27 

§2.4. As noted earlier (see §2.2), Patanjali remarks that the question of 
whether speech units are eternal or created entities was discussed in the 
Sahgraha, where the conclusion was reached that, regardless of which view 
is accepted, a grammar has to be put into play. As also pointed out (see 
note 17), although Patanjali does not overtly say so, Nagesa remarks that 
what he has in mind is that the entire discussion is fruitless so far as the 
actual procedure of grammar is concerned. On another occasion, in his 
discussion of A 3.2.123: Patanjali comes closer to asserting overtly 

that an opposing point of view is in fact to be treated as worthless. This 
concerns the issue of whether one can justifiably assume as valid the concept 
of a present or current time. After presenting an argument commentators 
consider a purvapaksa and attribute to ksanabharigavadins, 28 he states what 
Nagesa explicitly characterizes as the siddhanta 29 as follows (see JAOS 111: 
461-2). There is a reason for which one enters into an activity such as going, 
namely the result of such an action, reaching a goal. Taking into 
consideration the activity intended for the result that is the reason for 
entering into such an action, one should use gacchati without giving it a 
second thought. 30 Now, the verse Patanjali cites says avicarayan (‘not 
considering, not deliberating’), which implies that one need not pay 


“ M far back as one can P os S'bly go, it is not possible to establish a stage at which a word 
like ghata was not yet associated with its meaning. I adopt a reading ‘not previously 

not used in a meaning’. The single manuscript reads which editors have amended in 

various ways: Swaminathan :, Abhyankar and Limaye Bronkhorst^faftltf:. 


Bhartrhau s phrase m (This being so, because [the signified 

meaning] is for all time entered upon by its [associated word's] own form’) is best interpreted, 

I think, under the assu7 "Pb°n that he assumes here the identification of word and meaning. 

. imi r ^ ate r r ^ ea kS of te, ' ms llke S ha ta, sasavisana being entered upon by their meaning 
forms ( oqilqixi TTcn^qui) < r 1 


r __. 27 Dip ; 28 : I r 6 ~ 22/23 f 5 ' 24 - 2: *r™viRi i ** fa* fa c^nr^rMtd i fa^fa 

- 1 ' I ** **§ fa* *ufa* VKfS 

i [qtie: ~*)fd h On a reading of 

the text, see note 25. ° 


/ ,noM F ^r. C !G!l e f ment ° f thC Bha?ya and related works on the issue, see JAOS 111 
(1991): 450-455,461-462. J 

29 Ud. III.284/III. 197b: fafiMHIg l 

30 Bh. II. 124.8-9/III. 197b: 
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attention to possible arguments such as had been set forth to maintain that 
one cannot operate with a concept of present time and that one can still 
use present forms confident that the faults alleged are not necessarily valid. 
In fact, Kaiyata singles out this phrase for comment and speaks of the stain 
of poorly conceived ideas, which Narayana further specifies are 
contemptible pseudo-reasons brought up by purvapaksins. 31 

§2.5. In sum, as is generally accepted, in the course of discussions 
pertinent to grammar, the Mahabhasya covers a wide field of both technically 
grammatical issues and issues of more general philosophical import and 
does so usually without explicitly stating a siddhanta. Nevertheless, it can 
not be doubted that Katyayana and Patanjali do indeed consider particular 
positions preferable to others. Moreover, on occasion Patanjali makes his 
preference obvious, albeit in what might be considered a fairly subtle 
manner, and he demonstrates a low opinion of certain views which he 
nevertheless feels obliged to present. 

3. Bhartrhari 

Let us consider now examples illustrating how Bhartrhari’s approach to 
controversial issues parallels Patanjali’s. 

§3.1. In accordance with Patanjali and others, Bhartrhari considers that 
a karaka — a direct participant in an action, which contributes to its being 
accomplished — is not merely a thing in and of itself but a thing qualified 
by a capacity (sakti) with respect to an action. He also considers two possible 
views concerning the ontological status of such capacities, namely that they 
constitute a distinct category or that there is no need to accept such a 
separate category. For example, a water pot can play the role of object with 
respect to the act of seeing, as can a color. To account for (1) w^fii *... 
sees a pot’ and (2) wfii ‘... sees a color’ in Panini’s derivational system, 
the pot and color in question are assigned the category name karman since 
each is the immediate goal of an agent that is engaged in seeing. 
Accordingly, the bases ghata and rupa are followed by a second-triplet 
nominal ending, introduced to signify a karman. 32 Under one viewpoint, a 
pot’s or a color’s being the object of seeing requires that this property be a 
capacity distinct from each such entity. Under another view, a pot is an 
object of seeing by virtue of having a certain size and color, and a color is an 
object of seeing by virtue of its beeing a color; these are properties which 
inhere in the things themselves, not any separate capacity. 33 Bhartrhari 

31 SeeJAOS 111: 462, note 100 (continuedfrom p. 461). 

32 A 1.4.49: cbilfiri+rtTclcf 2.3.2: ^fP»l Ifefar. SeePWTI: 137-138,155. 

33 VP 3.7.10: tr grwQft I II The view in 

question is that of Vaisesikas, and in his commentary on this karika Helaraja (VPH 3.7.10 [239.9- 
241.10/107-110] directly cites VaiS 4.1.6 (5 Sc*jWr«*I<=iwi^ *>MrcnW)4dl«i:) and following. The 
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takes both these positions into consideration, then concludes that, 
whichever of them is adopted from an ontological point of view, 
something’s being the cause of an action’s accomplishment, so that it is 
considered to function as a karaka, is based on the distinction between 
a thing and its possible capacities with respect to actions.™ 

In his introduction to VP 3.7.15, Helaraja strikes the appropriate 
emphasis w'hen he remarks that, having shown how a sadhana is a sakti 
according to the views of both Mimarhsakas and Vaisesikas, he gives up 
any insistence, within his own view, on either the distinction or the non- 
dinstinction at issue. 35 In his commentary on the verse, he further 
remarks, ‘Thus, in regard to this issue, let the identity doctrine be or 
let the capacities be distinct; we have no particular insistence here for 
the distinctness or identity doctrine.’ 36 Of course, in the karika itself 
Bhartrhari explicitly says that something is conceived and spoken of as a 
karaka on the basis of (upasritya ‘having based oneself on’) the distinction 
between a thing and its capacity with respect to the accomplishment of 
an action. This does not, however, involve any conflict. For the doctrines 
Bhartrhari has been discussing are based on ontological considerations: 
basically, whether one should complicate the ontological scheme by 
admitting an inferred extra category sakti or do without this category. 
What Bhartrhari is speaking of, op the other hand, involves language 
usage. Helaraja brings this out, starting with the oft-repeated phrase 
Vi«u4Mi u i<t)i (‘We have speech as our means of knowing’), which echoes 
what Patanjali said. 37 As Helaraja notes, one does indeed speak in such 
a manner that things and their capacities as participants in the 
accomplishment of actions are referred to as distinct. Thus, in connection 
with (1), one correclty says (3) +4*113: ‘The pot has the property 

of being karman in the act of seeing’, which assumes that being a karman 


alternative position is that of Mimarhsakas, and in his commentary on VP 3.7.15 Helaraja (VPH 
243.14/115) quotes a half-karika qqhfafafahNRl:) which is obviously a version of 

karika from Rumania's Slokavarttika (Sunyavada 254ab: Further 

details concerning this issue are not pertinent to my presentation. 

M VP 3.7.15: | oqfifary n fa t*! II 

•’'VPH 3.7.15 (243.9-10/114)eq(tA+|oq(rA+JJg 
I Helaraja uses the term graha, which contextually is best taken as equivalent to agraha 
insistence, persistence , as Raghunatha Sharma indicates by saying (VPA3.7.15 [115]) *ll*HI+qiilg: 
in his paraphrase, graha is used similarly also in Helaraja’s commentary on VP 3.1.92 
(93.22/169) 

MTH 3.7.15 (243.19-21 /115): "d^MldHdl4l sqfilfeRU 31 TFgi -IIWI+M^ 

37 Bh. 2.1.1 (1.366.12-13/II.529 [cf. Paspasa 1.11.1-2/1.41 ]): WPI513^1 «14WI+ 

‘We have speech as our means of knowing. What speech says is our authority.’ 
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( karmabhava) and a pot ( ghata ) are distinct. For the genitive ghatasyc t 38 is 
appropriate only if there is a relationship between the pot in question and 
something else. In view of such usage, which conveys a distinction between 
a thing and its property of being a karaka, it is proper to conclude that 
talking about things as determined by the norms of speech is based on 
such a distinction/'' 

§3.2. Nor is Helaraja at odds with what Bhartrhari intends in VP 3.7.15 
when he invokes the principle an? as'tHifa In a 

similar context, Bhartrhari himself appeals to the very same principle. After 
touching briefly on the views that there are six capacities which constitute 
karakas and whether these are truly distinct from or identical with 
substances, as well as on the view that there is but one capacity — agency — 
common to all karakas, but which is subdivided, Bhartrhari remarks: 
whether it be that the capacity in question is identical with or distinct from 
a participant, it is spoken of as distinct from it. 40 The reason for this is that 
the community of speakers has speech as its guide for knowing things as 
they are communicated, and this community is followed by the grammar. 41 
That is, there are indeed various poipts of view concerning the issue under 
discussion, but, as Phullaraja puts if, the capacity in question is spoken of as 
distinct by us as grammarians. This is because grammar follows the 
community of speakers, for whom speech is the guiding means of knowing. 
The meaning of speech units is described in detail by the grammar in 
accordance with what the community of speakers understands, and this 
community of speakers understands a capacity, which is determined by 
how one expresses things, to be distinct from an individual that directly 
participates in an action. 42 

§3.3. A comparable issue arises concerning number ( sankhya ). As 
Helaraja remarks in his commentary on VP 3.11.1, according to Vaisesikas 
number is a property ( guna ) which resides in a substance. Helaraja also 
takes into account an opposed view, that there is no separate category of 
number distinct from things. Under this view, singularity is simply a thing 


* By A 2.3.50: I 

S9 VPH 3.7.15 (243.21-244.1/115-116): an? JlMl'uiHj 

KrMWfa M«dW 'jfaBtmiqi srqisifqfii 

40 VP 3.7.38ab: <*l let faff ctj^l The neuters lad (‘that’) and vyatiriktam 

(‘separate, distinct’) are used, so that samarthyam is intended here as the term referring to a 
capacity. 


41 VP 3.7.38cd: tifcff: * II 

42 VPPh. 3.7.38 (263.12-15/155-156): oqfofanAqWkl I TOT*, 

tifcff: I ¥11*^1 ^ I dfaMdlc^wfal If «KWI<41 fta-qd I 

tites vKRff^irnfHTiRi: i 
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without any accompanying thing, while duality and so on are a thing 
accompanied by one or more other things, according to the case. Helaraja 
remarks that the latter position is unacceptable, since there is a difference 
in cognition: a cognition of something as accompanied by another or others 
is different from the cognitions ‘two’, ‘three’ and so on. 43 In the second 
karika of the Sankhyasamuddesa, 44 Bhartrhari mentions these two views, 
saying simply that the property in question might be considered separate 
or nothing more than things themselvs. He also remarks that the term 
sankhya is used on the basis of numbers having the property of 
differentiation. 45 Helaraja rightly perceives the intent of this karika, as 
follows. Let either of the two positions noted stand so far as concerns the 
property of number with respect to counted things as they are considered 
to be ( sattvabhutanam ). This discussion is purposeless for us, since what we 
have set out to discuss here is meaning as related to speech units 
(sabdarthasya ‘of the meaning of a speech unit’). One says ‘one’, ‘two’, 
‘three’ and so on. From such speech usage a certain property is determined 
as the reason why one can speak of a single undifferentiated thing or two 
or more different things. For it is not possible to speak of a mere object 
signified by a word, without some qualification. And this property is spoken 
of using the etymologically appropriate term sankhya 46 in that it makes one 
perceive things in a differentiated manner. 47 That is, we have here once 
more the contrast between positions taken while considering things as they 
are assumed to be ontologically as opposed to a consideration of what one' 
can know from linguistic usage. Helaraja brings this out forcefully in his 
introduction to the karika. 48 As opposed to others who are involved in the 
debate concerning number, we depend on speech as our means of knowing. 
Consequently, we do not lend importance to discussing what are supposed 
to be things as such. For us, what are supposed to be established are the 


43 VPH 3.11.1(95.16-19/627-628): ssnfsrar jpnfHi+i tifqi i h ^ qqrcrem 


44 VP 3.11.2:^ to! sjfirftTtil ttaraitta i ii 

45 cf. Candrananda on VaiS 7.2.1: njfsni 

46 That is, sankhya = sam + khyd, and khyd is a feminine action noun formed with the affixes 

an (A 3.3.106: atldWIW! [31^ 104]) and tap (A 4.1.4: asrareragPl) from the base khyd, which is in 
suppletive relation with caks (A 2.4.54: . 


47 VPH 3.11.2 (96.7-11/629):' 

48 VPH 3.11.2 (96.3-4/629): srcqntf 1 VKTOIUM>HI 


J: 
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meanings of particular speech units in association with grammatical rules. 49 
And these are established on the basis of the manner in which established 
grammatical authorities conceived df them. 

In sum, we are dealing once more with arguments that can take place 
on a level of ontological considerations, which a grammarian can ignore, 
since he bases his conclusions on linguistic behavior and how a grammar 
accounts for this behavior. 

§3.4. The same general point is made by Helaraja in his introduction to 
VP 3 . 3 . 40 - 41 , 50 where Bhartrhari speaks of the secondary or metaphorical 
being (aupacariki satta) to which he grants first status and another mode of 
being, namely outward existence at a particular moment. A linguistic item 
such as ghata —as well as its significand — is first established with respect to 
this secondary being; the existence of the significand is not limited to a 
present moment but can encompass also past and future. 51 This then enters 
into relation with properties qualifying it which can be contradictory or 
noncontradictory: one can correctly say not only (4) ‘there is a pot’ 

but also (5) ^ ‘there is no pot’, although ghata of itself signifies an 
existent entity. This is compared to the manner in which a thing like an 
absolutely colorless and transparent crystal enters into relation with and 
takes on the colors of juxtaposed things like a red flower, without 
abandoning its own essential property. In his introduction, 52 Helaraja 
remarks as follows. As discussed earlier, verbal interaction is fully 
accomplished by means of this secondary being alone. This being the case, 
if another being is posited due to some reason or other — such as a given 
thing’s carrying out a particular action for which it serves — which is actually 
as worthless as the rubbish left over after one has used wood, then fine; we 
have no concern for it. On the contrary, this assumed primary external 


49 Helaraja pointedly uses the phrase laksandhgah, padarthah, speaking not simply of 
categorical meanings of speech units (padarthah) — such as bases and affixes — but of those 
meanings for which grammatical rules serve as ancillaries (laksandhgah) by accounting for 
them in the way people speak about them. That is, we are dealing with meanings as associated 
with particular speech elements in a grammatical system. 

II In 3.3.40d KA. Subramania Iyer and RaghunathaSharma 
read dl^iWnwla The difference in reading does not affect the import. 

The primary meaning of satta is the property of being at present. This is an abstract noun 
derived from sal, which in Panini’s derivational system consists of the base as ‘be’ with the affix 

iatr, and this affix substitute for the L-suffix lot, which is introduced on condition that an act 
takes place in current time. 


5i VPH 3.3.40-41 (151.6-9/277) Vf V F &i mm ' 

N * ' v '' »’**' ~»i-** \ -hi ii ’v ii’iinTi i »« -ii 

■m i^<ra town i g i nft qnrenfru *i sftfaffcrai wtim 
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being does not enter into verbal interaction unless it is spoken of as a 
property reflected in this secondary being alone. 

Here again, an alternative view entertained by some is brought up 
but treated as unimportant within the context of a grammarian’s concerns. 

§3.5. The question arises: if such issues are considered not to merit the 
serious concern of a grammarian, why does Bhartrhari bring them up and 
discuss them? The same question of course arises with respect to Patanjali. 
In fact, a parual answer is supplied by Punyaraja and Helaraja: grammar 
relates to all areas of concern. Let us now consider what they say. 

§§3.5.1. After refuting the view that separate syntactic words ( pada ) are 
true units and arguing for the position that the true unit of communication 
is the sentence (t idkya), Bhartrhari comes back to speak of the position of 
some scholars, who say that a single word ( sabdam) such as go (‘ox, cow, 
earth, ray ...’) is polysemous and that the particular meaning it conveys in 
any given instance is determined by differences of circumstance. 
Commenting on this karika, Punyaraja sets out four possible positions: (a) 
there may be a single word with many meanings or (b) a different meaning 
entails a different word; (c) syntactic words and their meanings have real 
status or (d) according to grammarians, they do not have real status. 
Punyaraja goes on to remark that for the sake of grammatical discourse 
(vyavaharartham ‘for the purpose of talking about’) Bhartrhari accepts a 
stand that has been rejected, then says he does indeed accept this position 
again here, because grammar pertains to all branches, and this position is 
established therein. 54 Now given the use of yatah ‘since’ to introduce the 
sentence Punyaraja’s additional use of hi in this 

sentence is to be understood in my opinion, as an indication that he is 
making a quasi-citation of the Bhasya’s iti TP^ 55 More importantly, 

by rules of Sanskrit syntax, tatra of fWF: should refer to grammar, the 
referent of which immediately precedes. Accordingly, Punyaraja 

says that this position, which, although it had been rejected earlier, 
Bhartrhari accepts for the sake of grammatical discourse, is established 
therein. 


S3 yp 2.250: H«t>Hlgt44>l*J Ptera>l: 


II 


34 VPP 2.250 (103/361): 1*1 to) I traifa TOTOsWh 

era ^ra ?e*ra | Cf. VPP 2.402 (note 169). 

35 See note 12. In his commentary on VP 3.1.19, Helaraja (32.13-14/54: tfc sfiiwfald 

?feT H«y4oqq**lq*i i I) comparably says w4mii4 SfllWH, In addition, he once more invokes 
the view that a meaning is the significand of a term, not necessarily an external existent. I omit 
discussing the content of the karika in question, since this would involve considering also a 
major difference in readings among editions. 
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That according to grammarians separate syntactic words and their 
meanings have no true, status (asatyatvam ‘being untrue, unreal’) is 
reconcilable with this acceptance, since Bhartrhari does indeed agree that 
constituent words in sentences are given status, but solely to allow a 
grammarian to describe, by means of rules, sentences, which alone have 
true status in communication, a point made again and again in karikas and 
the Vrtti; see subsections §§ 3.7.1-3.7.5. 

§§3.5.2. The Sambandhasamuddesa begins 56 with the statement that one 
understands, cognizes (pratiyate ‘is understood, cognized’) three things 
through speech units ( sa.bda.iH 57 ) when these are uttered: a speaker’s 
intent, 58 an external meaning or object, and the speech units themselves 
(svarupam ‘own form’). This initial karika also says that there is a relation 
between these and speech units that is permanently established. 59 Now, 
Bhartrhari has set out to discuss the relation between signifier and 


56 VP .3.3.1: wi ^ TRfadl 

57 Echoing what Patanjali says in the Majiabhasya on Sivasutra 1 (Bh. 1.18.19-20/1.67): 

HqVHlIVlfcld ^t:l), Helaraja, (VPH 3.3.1 [122.5-6/221]: 

WPfe TPJravtfqjp@|) speaks of the speech units as prayogendbhijvaUtaih 

‘lighted ( abhijvalilaih) by prayoga'. Since he is speaking of meaningful speech items, Helaraja 
obviously means that these are manifested. This is the sense Bhartrhari gives to jvalita in the 
Dipika on the Mahabhasya passage cited above: Dip. 56.14/11.9.17: tqFiil H 

‘being manifested by physical sound, it is not lighted by a lamp or such’. Similarly, Kaiyata (Pr. 
I.67/I.97b: qqhl: tzrfq: I) glosses abhijvalitah with abhivyaktah 

‘manifested’. In addition, he interprets prayoga as a derivate signifying an object: that which is 
used, namely a sound; Nagesa adds (Ud I.67/I.98a: ^faRfd that by this Kaiyata means 

not just any physical sound but a sound such as a, which is a systematic unit of the language. 
Since the context of Patanjali’s statementis the first Sivasutra and individual sounds in particular, 
prayoga could also be interpreted as an action noun: sounds are manifested by usage, that is, 
through uttering physical sounds. Nevertheless, the Bhasya statement can apply more generally, 
as is obvious from Helaraja’s use of the phrase in the context ofVP 3.3.1. In this 

context, prayoga is preferably to be interpreted in the way that Bhartrhari and Kaiyata have 
done. 

88 jndnam prayoktuh, literally ‘a user’s knowledge’. Helaraja (VPH 3.3.1 [122.6/221]: 

glosses jndnam with abhiprayah ‘intent’, which is obviously appropriate in the 

context. 

59 Helaraja (VPH 3.3.1 [122.6-8/221-222]:) q 3d4 afr viEit H 

notes that samavasthilah (‘precisely, absolutely established’) has a pregnant meaning. 
By using this, Bhartrhari means to say that the relation between a speech unit and a meaning 
is fixed by the very nature of these, not established by man. He says that this word-meaning 
relation is not conventional ( sdmayika) but essential ( vdslavah) because a speaker of the language 
cognizes a meaning from a word, which would not necessarily hold unless there were a 
relation between the two, and because this necessary relation cannot be shown to have a 
particular beginning. 
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significand. Indeed, in the third karika of this samuddesa 60 he explicidy 
speaks of a relation between word and meaning that is understood when 
one uses genitive, as in (6) qi •«*<*»: 'this term is a signifler of this 

meaning’ and (7) stpt w&i: ‘this meaning is the significand of this 

term.’ This being the case, remarks Helaraja, what occasion is there for 
speaking of a speaker’s knowledge and a speech unit’s own form. True, he 
replies, but this sastra is all-inclusive, so that a speaker’s intention is included 
in order to include also the view of those who do not accept that an external 
referent is what is signified by a term, it being maintained instead that 
being the meaning of a term is a property solely of something governed by 
the intention of a speaker. Helaraja also cites a verse from the 
Pramanavarttika 61 reflecting this position, under which the relation in 
question is that of cause and effect. 62 

Helaraja’s use of the qualifier sarvaparsadam (‘common to all 
groups’), is in consonance with his citing from Dharmakirti. Although 
Bhartrhari’s position concerning the ontological status of external entides 
is not identical with the Buddhist position represented by Dharmakirti, 
the view that in terms of verbal communication what a term signifies is 
something that is in the mind of a speaker as what he intends to signify and 
in the mind of the hearer as the intention he interprets accords with 
Bhartrhari’s thinking. In fact, later in the Sambandhasamuddesa he 
explicitly sets forth the position announced in the summary of his work 63 
that word and meaning are related as cause and effect, saying that a speech 
unit is the cause with respect to a meaning, since it is produced by it and in 


J VP 3.3.3: 3TFtm ^ ^TPl:' 


bl PV 1.4: ^ TTfimdl urarnf tra RefcraftsFtFTHII According to this, a 

term has the property of being a means of knowledge with respect to that meaning which is an 
objectof a speaker s intending to refer to it, which appears in the speaker’s intellect, and this 



...) Manorathanandin specifies 

diat the speaker s act ( valctrvydpnra ) is his wish to express (vivaksd) himself, to make a meaning 
nown, at the meaning in question in an object ( visaya ) of this act, that this takes the form of 
a now edge ( jndnnknra ) such that an external form has been imposed on it 
( samaropilabahlrupakara ), that this appears in the buddhi, which is actually the speaker’s intent, 
and that the pramanya of a term is its being an inferential mark (linga). What is meant is that 
fi om an uttei ed term is inferred a mental image (vihalpa ‘mental construct’) that reflects the 
meaning intended to be expressed, since the term in question is a consequence of that mental 
image (talkdrya ‘its product’). 


62 VPH 3.3.1 (122.13-123.4/222): t* 

Eiefwi'K JuitqfRRl ^ 








63 VP 1.25ab: ^ ft*rar : i 
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a like manner a speech unit is perceived (pratiyate ‘is understood, cognized’) 
due to a meaning that is the object of the intellect . 64 That is, a speaker 
intends to convey a meaning that is in his mind and therefore utters a 
speech unit that is perceived and conveys a meaning comprehended in 
the intellect of the hearer . 65 

In another context, Helaraja again invokes the principle that grammar 
is sarvaparsada in connection with positions which are held not only among 
adherents of different “schools” but also among different grammarians, 
namely whether a term signifies a general property or an individual. The 
karika concerned involves the highest entity, conceived of as the overriding 
general property of being ( satta ). This is said to be called jati — a lower 
generic property inhering in particular classes of entities — as it is 
differentiated in cattle and other beings because of the distinction of entities 
in relation with it. All speech units are established as signifiers with respect 
to this ultimate being differentiated in this manner, so that this property of 
being is said to be the meaning of any of the two major classes of terms, 
nominal and verbal bases. This is alsQ what abstract suffixes such as tva and 
tal of derivates like gotua ‘property of being a cow or an ox’ and pumsata 
‘manhood’ signify; it is an eternal being, the great atman . 66 Further, this 
ultimate property of being takes on two aspects. On the one hand, it appears 
in particular actions like cooking and then has the aspect of sequence and 
is spoken of as action ( kriya ); on the other hand, when this sequential 
aspect is eliminated, it is spoken of as sattva ‘being ’. 67 Of course, in the very 


64 VP 3.3.32: 7K: tTOT ^ 3^11 

* In his commentary on VP 3.3.54, Helaraja cites VP 3.3.32 cd and offers an exegesis, the 
gist of which is as follows. An effect is in accordance with a cause, and the cause of a speech unit 
that is uttered is a knowledge ( pralyaya) in the form of taking into consideration (nirupana 
‘describing’) a meaning, since a speech unit has as its object such a considered meaning; this 
knowledge ( nirupandpralyaya ), moreover, is a mental construct {vikalpa ). By virtue of the word 
and meaning being related as cause and effect, a cognition in the form of a mental construct 
also results from a speech unit. In support of this two-way cause-effect relation, he also cites an 
oft-quoted passage according to which uttered speech forms have mental constructs as their 
sources and mental constructs which are understood in turn have speech forms as their 
sources. VPH 3.3.54 (162.7-11,13-16/301): SS ^1 ^ 

+K U IHI d$d>*t<rar ^ vtftera ^frti... 

Rw>eM41d4: ffitl 


“VP 3.1.33-34: fWTRI TFnftji qn fdRrj^ W wrafteratsll TUftTC lfofi nf ^ 

^ farm 'RSHCTT 'dim^t^ddlWII 

67 VP 3.1.35: I That any activity such 

as cooking should be viewd and spoken of in two aspects is an idea that goes back at least to 
Yaska, who, in Nir. 1.1, speaks of bhava and says that verb forms are used to signify sequential 
bhava, from inception to termination, as when one says vrajali *... is going’, pacati ‘... is 
cooking’. Such forms signify going and cooking from the moment the act is begun to when one 
ceases to be involved in it, from when one starts cooking by setting up a fire and so on to when 
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first karika of his work, 68 Bhartrhari refers to the ultimate being, which is 
beginningless and endless brahman. Moreover, in the Dravyasamuddesa, 
he deals with substance ( dravya ) from the ontological viewpoint and 
considers that the ultimate single substance is an entity which is 
characterized by various names, including atman. Helaraja remarks on this 
duality as follows. 69 In VP 3.1.35, Bhartrhari conveys how the ultimate being 
brahman, which is all that exists, evolves (vivartah ‘evolving’) in two ways: as 
what is to be brought about and as accomplished entities. For this alone is 
in all things. 70 Further, under this view — that is, the view attributable to 
Bhartrhari the general property of being is essentially not absolutely 
distinct and separate from beings, so that all that exists is of this nature. 
Since, therefore, all signifying speech units 71 signify this ultimate property 
of being, the category ofjati is all-encompassing. To be sure, Bhartrhari 
will also say, under the view that what is signified is an individual thing, that 
the individual being brahman is signified as differentiated through the 
difference of its individual accompanying properties. 72 Nevertheless, this 
difference in the status of the ultimate being is accounted for as simply two 
ways of viewing brahman on the basis of what aspect of the single entity is 
intended. Under the view that a,general property is the highest entity, 
Bhartrhari means to speak of brahman as ajati, the one that is in all things 
( sarvatranvayirupam, see note 70); under the view that an individual is the 
ultimate, on the other hand, brahman as an accomplished entity is 
intended. Further, from the point of view of the ultimate there is a final 


food has been fully cooked, and from the moment one starts going to the point where a goal 
is reached. Nominal forms are used to refer to bhava that is viewed as embodied (murlam ‘of a 
solid form ) from beginning to end, with the property of-a substance, as when one says vrajya 
(nom. sg.) going , paklih cooking*, using action nouns to refer to going and cooking viewed 
non sequentially. See Slona della scienza, vol. II: Cina, India , Americhe (Rome: Istituto della 
Enciclopedialtaliana, 2001), p. 753 . 

VP 1.1: SHlfcPiSR ^ I '^TcT: II 


691 


j 3-1-35 ... fgqr f^f: to TtfiTClfeh I 

^ ^ nracf ^ cFWJ, l ^rn re frKHi 

™ rj_r— . to* crarfa i 

1 I ^fafelctxrM: I ^ : 

nmn('rf!T^ n ^ aiam n 116 term * no l°gy is in accordance with the context, in that a general 
Li^dualinwhkhiUnheres emberS ° f a daSS is considered to accompany (anugala) every 


saruasabddndm, in the Paninian system this amounts to all nominal and verbal bases, 
since prever s ( upasarga ) and particles ( nipdla ) are also subsumed under nominal bases. 

1 hat is, individual things like oxen and pots secondarily differentiate brahman, but the 
essential unity of a single all-encompassing being ( sanmalra ) brahman is not thereby changed. 
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Position which unites both these views in one, namely that there is a single 
final unit that can be viewed from different angles. 

Helaraja ends this exposition by bringing up once more the all- 
encompassing nature of this work: it is because of this that different views 
are brought up. Helaraja also remarks that this is the author Bhartrhari’s 
intent in all cases, since, when it comes to discussing entities — as in the 
discussion of the relation between speech units and meanings — the final 
decision is made by adopting the view that ultimately there is only brahman. 

§3.6. Modern scholars might differ to some extent or other from 
Helaraja’s assessment, but there can be no doubt whatever that he has 
captured an essential aspect of Bhartrhari’s way of proceeding. This is that, 
though there are indeed various points of view adopted by various authors, 
these remain merely points of view of individual persons, beyond which 
there is final unity that is to be accepted. 

§§3.6.1. Bhartrhari makes this point repeatedly in connection with a central 
concern of grammar: the ultimate object of description and the ways to 
proceed in describing this. 

As is well known, the principal thesis Bhartrhari maintains is that the 
true unit of language as far as linguistic interaction among people is 
concerned is the sentence ( vakya ), which is actually indivisible and linked 
to an equally indivisible sentence-meaning. Thus, he remarks that there is 
no division associated with a speech unit and asks rhetorically why there 
should be a division in its meaning, then says that an imperceptive person 
(avidvan ‘unlearned’) accepts as true the difference in derivational 
procedures predicated on such divisions. 73 He illustrates the point by 
noting 74 that, as there is no independent distinct meaning of a brahmana 
in brahmanakambala (‘a brahmana’s blanket, shawl’), 75 in precisely the same 


7S VP 2.13:grdhsfel I fW): II 

74 VP 2.14: TT8JI ^ifw I II 

7 That is, a compound is to be treated as a distinct unit with its own meaning, distinct from 
the meanings of its putative constituents in a grammatical description. This point is emphasized 
in Helaraja’s commentary on VP 3.1.87, where'he says (VPH 3.1.87 [84.20-85.1/152: ^ 

| nerhfi digiuirof Hlftd 

mmwd *fiu) that in reality (vaslulah ‘actually’) there are no constituent parts in a 
compound word, since the single compound word alone is used in a particular qualified 
meaning, then cites VP 2.14ab. By using the parallel of a compound, Bhartrhari does not 
involve himself in a contradiction, since such separate words are ultimately considered 
constructs; see below. The same points are made in the Vrttisamuddesa, which I do not 
consider here because of space limitation. 
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manner, it is appropriate that there should be no independent meanings 
of Devadatta and so on in a sentence containing devadatta , 76 

In a series of karikas before those just considered, Bhartrhari brings 
out the unity of a sentence and its meanings as well as of the cognition of 
this meaning, while accounting for the fact that people speak of agents 
and such as constituent meanings of sentences. The comprehension of a 
sentence meaning is likened to the cognition of a complex entity. There is 
a single cognition that casts light on all the objects being viewed, but this is 
divided according to the objects that are visible. 77 So also in the case of a 
single complex color: though this is a single entity, it is described through 
constituent colors blue and so on, which are distinct from each other and 
thus are represented as such; 78 Comparably, for a single unitary sentence, 
which is semantically complete so that it has absolutely no semantic 
expectancy to be fulfilled, an explanation is understood and given in terms 
of other words, considered to occur here as they do in other sentences, 
which have semantic expectancy with respect to each other. 79 

§§3.6.2. Immediately thereafter, Bhartrhari goes on to draw a parallel 
between dividing constituent bases and affixes in syntactic words and 
abstracting words in a sentence. 80 Moreover, just as there appears to be a 
likeness between independent sounds like a, i, u and the putative 
constituents of e, o, ai, and au, what are setded upon as constituent words 


76 A standard widely cited example is 4=Kd *li ‘Devadatta, drive the white 

cow here with your stick,’ which, to my knowledge, is first cited as an example of a meaningful 
utterance in the Mahabhasya on varttika2 to A 1.1.1 (Bh. 1.38.4-5/1:125). 

77 VP 2.7:^$^ TO TOM95TO : Punyaraja’s commentary (see 

note 79) is based on a reading qi'WWtylHtTOI in pada d, the reading of group n of Rau’s stemma. 

78 VP 2.8: TOT HldlftPM: TOTTsTH firod f*TsTvM:ll K. A Subramania 


Iyer’s edition reads RhU&fcWfcMW in pada a, so that the text speaks of a picture, which is a single 
complex unit. Punyaraja (VPP 2.7, 8 [8/28]: fTO^J^OT^TTOfarsfaT? —, 

—) contrasts the parallels drawn in VP 2.7,8, noting that the first is internal — a 
variegated cognition (cilralmddhik) — the latter external — a variegated color. 


75 VP 2.9: <T^TO*T c(i<ww f-UI+lfW *T*ffl:l ifKI-dh UMUsMH In accordance with 

Bhartrhari’s use of anugamyate (‘is followed,’, is understood’), in his commentary on this verse, 
Punyaraja (VPP 2.9 [8/31]: T^PT TP&T: TOFtreR»$TOTTOR <T«ta fiTOcT ?fal) 

glosses samdkhyanam ... anugamyate with anvakhydnam kriyate. The apparent gloss of anugamyate 
by kriyate is mediated by understanding that the former is equivalent to dsriyate (‘is resorted 
to’). Cf. VPA 1.74 (144):... snsfa?) I In his commentary on VP 2.8, 

Punyaraja simply repeats samdkhyanam fcriyate which occurs in the karika. 

80 VP 2.10: TOT ^ TT^firafUWTsl *RRig<TTOfall I have cited the karika 

with upavarnyale (‘is described’) in the last pada, since this is what Punyaraja’s commentary 
presupposes: VPP 2.10 (9/32): TOT TO ftR?) TOT 

*(l<WI«fs)(dm4HI4l l il4K: M4Hl*JMe(«4d The same reading occurs in group n of Rau’s stemma. 

Rau’s edition has upapadyale (‘is possible’).’ 
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and constituents of words are only elements that appear to be the same as 
the putative constituents. 81 

The extraction ( apoddhara ) of which Bhartrhari speaks is 
accomplished by reasoning from the concurrent presence and absence 
(anvayavyatirekau ) of putative elements and their meanings. Now, 
Bhartrhari asserts that, though msabha (‘bull’), udaka (‘water’), and yavaka 
(‘barley gruel’) appear to contain constituents rsabha (‘bull’), uda (udartr 
‘water’), and yava (‘barely gruel’), they are distinct words associated with 
such putative constituents which are meaningless here. On the other hand, 
anvaya and vyatireka are the source ( nibandhana [‘reason, cause’]) which 
allows one to speak about the language and its constituents in a grammar, 
where such an analysis is justified. 82 

§3.7. One of the themes that recurs throughout Bhartrhari’s work is 
this emphasis on a true unit which, though essentially not composed of 
true parts, is subject to analysis that results in abstracting putative 
constituents. The true unit of normal communication is the sentence 
(vdkya), from which are abstracted constituent words (pada), themselves 
further analyzed into bases (prakrti) and affixes (pratyaya). Select Dassatres 
will serve to emphasize this. v 8 

§§3.7.1. The very first karika of the Vakyapadlya’s third kanda, 83 wherein 
Bhartrhari deals with types of padas‘and their meanings, notes that padas 
are subdivided into two, four and five sorts 84 by different scholars (kaiscit [‘by 
some, by certain ones’]). Bhartrhari also emphasizes that these are arrived at 
solely by abstracting ( apoddhrtyaiva ) elements from sentences (vdkyebhyah) 
in the same way that bases and affixes are abstracted from padas 


VP 2.11: hw SW* IWTOWIWI s&Sm: II In Rau’s edition the final 

pada is vrmrms wm ** Km: (‘occurring as though they were...’), which fits the context 
even more strongly than does the reading I have cited, which is presupposed in Punvaraia’s 
commentary. I have tried to capture the intent by using ‘setded upon’ for avasthitah. Punvaraia 
also interprets, correctly in my opinion, padabhagdh as ambiguously a saptaml-tatpurusa anda 
karmadharaya (instead of the former, a sasthl-tatpurusa is possible): parts in a syntactic word 
and parts which are synt actic words. V PP 2.11 (9/32): *l«n *lFn 

MWI ^’WWHi: WIT m: tctth: ^.Rl^tc^cifc i M I 1% | 

82 VP 2.12: I 1 h 

83 VP 3.1.1: fgtn M ^ i srfag&t n 


84 The twofold division comprises nominal forms ( naman) and finite verbal forms ( akhyata ), 
that is, those that contain nominal and verbal endings; cf. A 1.4.14: ffidS-d Wl, In the fourfold 
classification, in addition to these, preverbs v (u/?asarga) and particles ( nipdta) are recognized as 
distinct groups. This classification is widely known, from Yaska (Nir. 1.1: 

4-wiPtHidld ai-fluiFl ’raPfT I) and elsewhere. The fivefold classification recognizes additionally 
the group called karmapravacaniya. In the present paper, it is not necessary to discuss details 
concerning the reasons for the various divisions. 
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Moreover, he unequivocally states that padas are not true real units 
of language in the sense that in actual communication single words like 
purusah ‘man’ regularly do not function as fully independent sentences 
that have no semantic expectation. 85 Thus, he says that individual words 
like devadattah in sentences are meaningless ( anarthakah , VP 2.14, see note 
74) Similarly, in VP 2.60 86 he draws a parallel between the position of 
those who accept that padas are meaningful units and the view that the 
true meaningful unit is a sentence. As a cognition of a word-meaning cannot 
be discerned for each sound, so is the cognition of a sentential meaning 
undiscernible for individual words. The Vrtti introducing this karika is 
unambiguous in saying that this depicts what others — that is, those who 
deny the absolute validity of independent words and word-meanings — 
think: there is a single sentential meaning so that separate words which 
one might consider to make up a sentence are nothing other than absolutely 
meaningless. 87 

Elsewhere, 88 comparing words to sensory faculties, Bhartrhari remarks 
that all words of themselves lack the property of being meaningful as 
elements signifying their individual separate meanings, distinct from 
sentences, just as what is to be done by individual faculties, though these 
range among distinct objects and have distinct essential characters, is not 
possible without the body. Similarly, he says, 81 ' the form of all words is 
dependent on a sentential meaning. That is, as Punyaraja makes clear, 90 
the meanings of separate words in a sentence by themselves are without 
purpose, and without this sentence meaning their putative meanings would 
merely be like meaningless scattered sound; they gain purposefulness only 
by being absorbed into a single sentential meaning. The Vrtti makes overt 
the link between speaking of meanings of separate words in a sentence 
and the reasoning by anvaya and vyatireka which serves to abstract such 
words and their meaings. Through this reasoning the settled relation of 
these meanings (arthavyavastha ‘meaning settlement’) is explained 


Kr ’ In saying this, I skirt the issue of single-word utterances like dvnravi ‘ (close) the door’ or 
pidhehi ‘close (the door)' to which Bhartrhari devotes a section of the second kanda (2.326- 
341/326-339). 

86 VP 2.60: uftMuImtela: W I PupxHH. II 

87 VPVr. 2.60 (214/117): srrt ... 

88 VP 2.423424/419-420: I II tf«n 

TTsfar WlsfMftHTR I H 1^1 II 


89 VP 2.325ab: ^4 TTcfotrafal 11 say ‘similarly’ because both Punyaraja in his 

tika and Bhartrhari, in the Vrtti on this passage allude to VP 2.423424 (see note 88), the former 
by citing these overtly, the latter indirectly; see notes 90-91. 

90 VPP 2.325 (133/435): WPe4 ^ ^i 

fsRFSRH I Immediately after saying this, Punyaraja cites VP 2.423424 (see note 88). 
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(anvakhyayate) by dividing each word of a sentence from each other one 
(vibhajya vibhajya ‘repeatedly dividing’), this settled relation involves a 
mentally (buddhyd ‘by the intellect’) constructed differentiation 
(prakalpitabheda [arthaxryavastha]) arrived at by anvaya and vyatireka and in 
accordance with how one speaks about such elements (vyavahardnupatim); 
despite such division, the settled relation of all such words depends solely 
on the sentence in which they occur, just as the activity of each sense faculty 
depends on the body.'" 

This idea antedates Bhartrhari. For the Vrtti on VP 1.26 cites a verse 
attributed to the Sangraha, 92 according to which no word is ever absolutely 
fixed ( niyatam) as to form (rupena ); a word’s form or meaning arises solely 
from a sentence. 

§§3.7.2. Bhartrhari is of course ready to accept syntactic words, just as earlier 
grammarians did, including Panini, but he emphasizes that these are merely 
means ( upaya) to an end. In the context of a grammar, they are means 
allowing one to describe comprehensively sentences of a language and in 
everyday affairs, they are means allowing a child to associate particular 
units with certain meanings. Bhartrhari refers to talking about ( vyavaharah) 
sentences, both in everyday life ( loke ) 'and in a grammar ( saslre ), in a manner 
that is encompassing ( vyaptiman ) and economical (laghuh ‘brief), namely 
by letting this be based on words (padasrayah), but he also says this is a 
construct (kalpitah ).‘ JS 

That is, the recognition of words and of word constituents is a product 
of human analysis. Moreover, such analysis is subject to variation, since 
different persons can and do analyze a given thing in different ways. As 
Bhartrhari puts it, though a sentence-meaning is devoid of constituent 
divisions that are constructs ( avikalpe’pi , see note 94), such divisions are 
known, but they are based on the impressions various people have from 


11 have followed Aklujkar’s 
electronic text. The printed edition has vyavahdranuvddini instead of vyavahdrdnupdlini and 
vdhyopanibandhanaiva instead of vakyopanibandhanenaiva, which is the reading of the Madras 


transcript. __ ^ 

92 VPVr 1.26 (77.4-5/76): ft? <^“1 ^ 

I have followed K.A. Subramania Iyer’s edition in punctuating the text. Raghunatha 
Sharma’s edition has ndmarupena which is interpreted (VPA 76) as a form of a samahara 
dvandva equivalent to ndmarupdbhydrtu Although the second half of the verse refers to the 
form ( riipam) and the meaning (arthah) of putative words, the Ambakartri interpretation 
would also require that ndma refer to the meaning of a woid. 

as yp 2.345/343: sq i ftdM lg T RI9R: I ^ *i»wW ll A similar 

idea is expressed in the Vrtti on VP 2/344 (283), which I do not discuss here because of textual 
issues. See also section 4.5. 
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their backgrounds, and views propounded by earlier teachers concerning 
this topic diverge. 94 

§§3.7.3. Such differences of analysis are most glaring in connection with 
constituents of padas and their meanings. Probably the most famous 
example involves the verb as/s ‘be’ (pres, as-ti, s-tah, s-antv, imperf. as-it, as- 
tam, as-an). In Panini’s system, the base in posited as as, and the vowel of 
the stem is deleted when sarvadhatuka affixes marked with k or n follow. 95 
According to certain grammarians, whom commentators identify as Apisali 
and his followers, however, the base posited is s. Forms with as, as are now 
accounted by introducing initial augments to s or letting these base forms 
replace s. 96 Bhartrhari remarks on a comparable pair yaj (e.g. 3sg. pres, 
act yajati ), ij (e.g. 3sg. pres. pass, ijyate) ‘venerate, perform a ritual act’ 
and says the following. 97 ij and yaj are distinct verbal bases, restricted each 
to its own domain but are taught by particular grammarians in a particular 
manner. For the way of conveying the facts is varied. According to 
Punyaraja’s commentary, there are two ways of describing the facts in 
addition to simply saying that ij and yaj are distinct independent entities. 
Some grammarian assumes yaj is the basic item and accounts for ij by having 
samprasarana substitution apply before affixes marked with k . 98 Some other 


94 VP 2.116: -afa'frirA sft ctispnd fa+eMI «n*rcrarai:l 3Rlfwt ^1: W.ll I have adopted 

the reading avikalpe ’pi vakyarlhe for the first pada in accordance with what Punyaraja assumes 
as the text; this is also the reading in K.A. Subramania Iyer’s and Raghunatha Sharma’s editions. 
Rau’s edition has avikalpilavdkydrthe. The import is the same under either reading: avikalpe 'pi 
vakyarlhe ‘even though a sentence meaning lacks any division due to mental construction’, 
axnkalpilavakydrlhe ‘a sentence meaning being such that it is not divided through mental 
construction.’ Punyaraja glosses vikalpa- with vibhdga- ‘division’, nodng that it is proper to 
accept that a sentence meaning is always devoid of division. He goes on to say one should 
consider that those divisions which are attributed to a sentence meaning even though it has this 
essential characteristic are due to human beings, based on the impressions of various grammars 
(anekasaslra [‘many works’]) they have studied, and not in accordance with any real semantics 
or ontology ( vaslvanupalinah [‘following what is real’]), so that the meaning of a sentence is 
properly only unitary. The second half of the verse is meant to convey the following. The 
doctrines propounded by earlier teachers diverge, and the persons who divide sentence 
meanings into constituents do this not because there is some true semantic division but because 


their minds are influenced by the traces of what they have absorbed from the works of these 
earlier teachers. Hence, which one should be subject to inquiry? That is, these views are all 
equally just constructs. VPP 2.116 (57/224): ell'Wl'iiisfa'txrM ^ dlwia cWl^stn 




^t: TJEfai sRTtn T RTT:I 


t yqisl 7 rai: 




95 A 6.4.111: I 


96 See PWT1:523-524,541-542. 

97 VP 3.178: Awifervmwn i M ii 

98 yaj —> iaj —> ij; this is Panini’s procedure (see PWT I: 529-530). 
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grammarian posits basic ij and lets yaj replace this before particular affixes." 
The Vrtti on VP 2.178 explains that, although the base in question is taught 
in the grammar by adopting a general basic form, ij, which occurs specifically 
before affixes marked with ft, is an element distinct from yaj. Similarly, s, as 
in s-tah, s-anti, is totally distinct from as, with a domain of its own. Bhartrhari 
also makes an important remark concerning the status of posited verbal 
bases. All this, he says, is in approximation to what is ultimately true 
(paramarthapratirupakam) but not ultimately real; it is a view (darsanam) 
that pertains solely ( eva ) to talking about language ( vyavaharikam) in a 
grammar. For, he emphasizes, from the ultimate point of view there is no 
root-form, but a way of talking about what is real in grammar is created by 
some, and this involves such base forms. 100 

That is, verbal bases such as yaj or as are merely constructs which 
grammarians abstract from elements actually used in everyday discourse, such 
as yajati, asti, and it is only the latter to which one can attribute true status. 

§§3.7.4. Bhartrhari also remarks on the fact that one cannot maintain 
absolutely a division of constituent meanings attributed to bases and affixes. 
Consider the terms tavat- (nom. sg. masc. tavari) ‘that much’, kiyat- ( kiyan ) 
‘how much?’, iyat- (iydn ) ‘this much’. In Panini’s system, tavat- is derived 
by introducing the taddhita affix vatup after a pada tad-s, where tad ‘that’ 
is used with reference to a measure ( parimana ), to form a derivate 
signifying something whose measure is that: 101 tad-s-vat ->tad-vat X02 ->td- 

99 VPP 2.178 (75/288-289): fotel 4U«4l forte dfouRkfafal strait: 

PiRei Efteistfopn? teatet: fofii Tiiite 58: 

ateetel teTT HidMIV^fasteJ Although Punyaraja mentions 

that some teachers list ij and yaj as distinct bases, I do not know of any non-Paninian grammar 
that proceeds in this way. Note that Punyaraja uses nirdistau and upadisati while commenting 
on a text that contains uddistau. It is reasonable to conclude that in this context he considers 
these synonymous. This value of uddis is comparable to the value of uddesa in the triad uddesa 
(merely stating an object), laksana (the property that characterizes the object in question), 
and pariksd (examining the characterized object) as given, for example in the introductory 
Bha$ya on NS 1.1.3 (8). Patahjali mentions (Bh. 1.259.17-23/11.198-199 [on A 1.3.2]) a distinction 
between upadesa and uddesa : the latter refers to instruction about something directly, as when 
one has a person touch and look at a cow to show that person what a cow is, the former to a 
descriptive teaching such that someone is taught what someone or something is by means of 
properties or constituent elements. 

100 VPVr. 2.178 (231/288):... ^ ter 1 *? 

foftw: srctepite wte TRteRte faftiKftenH, i nd^Pi ^ te wntefte^fo ^irasiffote ' 

^ ft wnte fotafgte i i TRFnwfote i cerate) fofosite clftelte i 

As can be seen, the Vrtti also mentions the view that a base s is posited by some, who account 
for as by introducing an augment a. 

101 A 5.2.39: Mfwiu) ^ (^FI 36) 

102 A 2.4.7: (?pi,58) 

,os A 6.3.91: sn (^?rag5 89) 
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vat.' m Similarly, kiyat- and iyat are derived as follows: kim-s-vat ... -> kim- 
ghat x l)4 —» kim-iyat x05 - +ki-iyat,' 06 ->k-iyat , 107 idam-s-vat ...-> idam-ghat (see note 
104 ) idam-iyat (see note 105 )^>i-iyat (see note 106)-» -iyat (see note 107). 
tavat and kiyat are bipartite items, divisible into a pronominal base — though 
modified— and an affix, but iyat, which is semantically parallel to these, 
contains no base. In the same vein, consider as-ti, as-it and han-ti ‘kills’, 
ahan ‘killed’. Both as-ti and han-ti are bipartite, consisting of a base and a 
verbal ending, and as-it also contains a verb ending, though augmented 
with I. 108 ahan, on the other hand, consists simply of the verbal base han 
augmented with initial a. In Panini’s derivational system, the ending t is 
replaced by zero: 100 ahan-t-+ ahan. Again, consider pac-a-ti ‘... cooks, is 
cooking’, pac-anti ‘cook, are cooking’. The singular form pac-a-ti is tripartite, 
with a verb base followed by two affixes. The plural pac-anti does not contain 
two overt affixes, but in Panini’s system pac-anti is indeed derived from pac- 
a-anti, with two affixes; - a- and the immediately following a- of anti are both 
replaced by the latter. 110 On the other hand, at-ti ‘eats, is eating’ and juho- 
ti ‘offers an oblation’ are bipartite. Thus, the meaning (‘agent’) which the 
two affixes sap and anti signify concurrently in pacanti is signified by a single 
affix in atti and juhoti. In connection with such forms, the Vakyapadiya 
aptly remarks: 111 in the grammar, at times a base meaning is signified by an 
affix, with the base gone, and at times a single affix signifies the meaning 
which two separate affixes signify elsewhere; and a verb base alone at times 
signifies that meaning, without the two affixes in question. 

Further, grammarians differ concerning the distribution of 
constituent meanings. Meanings which in one grammatical tradition 
(anvakhyanasmitau ‘explanatory smrti’) are considered to pertain to affixes 
and are stated as the condition for introducing these are said in another 
tradition to be base meanings. 112 

§§3.7.5. The position taken in the Vakyapadiya concerning the status of 
bases and affixes abstracted from words and words abstracted from sentences 

104 A 5.2.40: ^1^:1 

105 A 7.1.2: 't^a , iJfellHlc44l<lHIHJ 

106 A 6.3.90: 89) 

107 A6.4.148: (3fed 144 cfa: 147) 

108 A 7.3.96: (f^93) 

IOO A 6.1.97: 3# 30 ) (3mRH^96 94 ^(41 : 84) 

in yp 2.229-230: I faftcjrPri 3lr!raiefer II wfalfjjftai) 

TTg | wfasitf I^RT II 

112 VP 2.231: ^ HW l iqf 1 I hI&I^ 3qpt :ll 
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is well summarized in the Vrtti on VP 1.24-26, 113 which makes the following 
major points. 

(a) An abstracted constituent meaning is totally fused 114 in a single 
unit, from which it is abstracted in a guise that is posited through inference, 
a construct that is inferred, 115 so that its discrimination from other 
constituents is merely posited. For this segregated entity has a form that is 
beyond normal usage. 1 "’ 

(b) Moreover, this abstracted posited constituent meaning 117 is itself 
generally settled upon through a conjectural assumption, reflecting one’s 
understanding according to a given tradition, as a result of the impressions 
left by the repeated exposure to such teaching. 118 


ll3 VPVr. 65.1-6/57-58: (a) cUIMlSKWl 

HfafarhW fk cT*3f ozraiHtRftci (b) W9WIFp>frj| °q<qWIUkll (c) 

66-67: (d) ariteft % 

fq'+xrH’fc: TT«Rfai an/iPw^MPd ^1 Ul^eMd ^MPd d^MHlf^fdl cT«TT 

ffepnPifit znk<): MilcmRchiot-cji^ ^t«r 'nf^rfrT fyrcguHtsy ^rore sfai ^ ^ 

f? ciiRticb °zjf*rgRPtraRU The passages alluded to are from the Mahabhasya on 
A 3.1.26: ^ (Bh. 11.31.7-8/111.80: finsiwfir s n ^PN^HPa ^ Ulffcfel ^ti). 

A 4.1.3.: forarr (Bh. II.198.20-199.22./III.452-455; 11.199.20-22/455: fawti ^441*^414^ ^rfq 
ttfti ferci TRsnfirqfotf ^ ■dwi£Mi<t4l ’rafai . a 2.2.6: ^ (Bh. 

I.410.8/II.666: tmra:l). 


114 alyanlasamsrstah. The Paddhati (VPPad. 1.24-26 [64.26-65.8]) remarks that atyanla- 
‘absolute’ is used to preclude a complex unit made up of previously existing parts: 



115 The constituent meaning is merely assumed to be associated with a part of a larger unit 
that is thought to be the same as an element heard elsewhere. In reality, a sentence or a word — 
depending on what higher unit one is considering — is an indivisible whole. The Paddhati 
remarks that anumeyena and kalpilena (its reading, though the Vrtti has parikalpilena) are used 
to bring this out. First, Vrsabhadeva notes that the Vrtti says anumeyenabccause the entity from 
which a constituent meaning is abstracted is without parts, so that one can rightly ask how it is 
possible to separate constituents: one only infers parts through reasoning by anvaya and 
vyatireka. Moreover, one might ask how anvaya and vyatireka could apply with respect to an 
entity that has no parts, so that Bhartrhari also says kalpilena , thereby showing that anvaya and 
vyatireka themselves are here not real but assumed. VPPad. 1.24-26 (65.10-12): 


,1B vyavahamlilam. By vyavahdra, Bhartrhari here intends normal verbal interchange, as is 
noted by Vrsabhadeva, who adds that such interchange is carried out solely by means of 
meanings that are inextricably fused in unitary utterances. VPPad. 1.24-26 (65.15-16): 


1,7 Syntactically, lal (‘that’) which begins (b) is preferential with the final term riipam 
(‘form’) of (a), as Vrsabhadeva points out: VPPad. 1.24-26 (65:16): Wfl 

118 Vrsabhadeva explains that one effects a division following one’s understanding, and 
that the understanding one has is based on the tradition to which one has been exposed. Thus, 
one grammarian will understand a particular meaning distribution based on the grammatical 
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(c) The extraction of constituent meanings is inextricably connected 
with the extraction of speech units which signify these meanings, and this 
analysis proceeds in a comparable manner for a speech unit which in reality 
has no divisions. In order to carry out what is done in grammar, such 
constituent speech units are abstracted from a whole through reasoning 
by anvaya and vyatireka under the assumption that the putative segment is 
identical with a putative segment heard elsewhere with the same meaning. 
The meaning abstracted"'' is then used as the significand of these abstracted 
speech units. 

(d) When the abstraction from a whole of a certain ( kasyascit) 
meaning part fused in that whole is being carried out in order to speak 
about the language in a grammar, there is a possible difference of 
conceptualization concerning the particular limit with respect to which 
various meanings should serve as conditions for operations, but this 
difference is based on human beings, noton the language. Thus, concerning 
A 3.1.26 (see note 113), Patanjali asks how this sutra should be interpreted: 
should it provide that the affix nic is introduced after a verbal base on 
condition that an action which has a causal agent ( hetumati) is to be signified 
(abhidheye ) or that this affix is introduced after a base which itself occurs in 
the meaning of an action with a causal agent? Under the first alternative, 
nic signifies causation, but under the second alternative, the verb itself 
signifies this. Similarly, is A 4.1.3. (see note 113) to be interpreted as 
providing that the affixes tap and so on provided for by subsequent sutras 
are introduced after nominal bases if the meaning ‘feminine’ is to be 
signified or after such bases as occur in the feminine, so that these affixes 
are introduced redundantly. Again, Patanjali asks what the principal 
meaning is for a negative compound formed by A 2.2.6. (see note 113). All 
such differences depend on human analysts, grammarians, just as 
grammarians differ concerning whether endings that follow nominals signify 
number and so on or whether all these meanings are to be considered 
signified by a nominal itself. 120 


tradition to which he has been exposed, another grammarian a different distribution based on 
a distinct tradition. Repeated exposure to such teachings leaves impressions (bhdvand) which 
affect how one performs an analysis. VPPad. 1.24-26 (65.17-21): ^FTcT 

^Tcffcri ct*tt ?f ?RTWTTf^i sifftcT: 

ttcTc^ ct crqrwTTfarq 

119 Although Bhartrhari here speaks of speech units (sabddndm [gen. pi.]) that are abstracted 
(apoddhrldndm ), the singular dsriyate is best taken as linked with rupam (see note 117). 

i 2 ° This issue, as well as differences concerning the distribution of meanings signified by 
verb forms are mentioned subsequently in the Vrtti (VPVr 1.24-26 [73.8-74.4/67-68]). The 
same issues come up again in the Vakyapadiya proper and earlier, in the Mahabhasya, but a 
discussion of these is beyond the scope of the present paper. 
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These differences in conceptualizing how sentences, words, sentential 
meanings and others are made up of constituent terms and their meanings 
do not pertain to the world of everyday usage. Here the semantic unit that 
has a fixed, unwavering character is the single qualified sentence-meaning, 
grasped through a sentence, namely an action, 1 ' 21 which has posited for it a 
division into constituents. This can be analytically conveyed by a certain 
means, namely through grasping separate word meanings. 122 

§§3.7.6. Adopting various constituent segments and meanings through 
analysis is, as has been noted, a means towards describing larger whole 
units. Bhartrhari not only emphasises that there is no necessarily settled 
limitation with regard to such means 123 — which is to be expected in view 
of there being different grammatical traditions — he also declares 
unequivocally that only ignorance is reflected (upavarnyate [‘is described’]) 
in various works through different procedures of derivation. 124 He goes so 
far as to say that such means are to be considered deceptions for 
inexperienced persons (balanam [‘children’]) seeking instruction, then 
emphasizes that these are only means to an end: one does remain for a 
time on the untrue path, but after staying on this path, one leaves it and, 
through effort, reaches what is true. 125 

Thus, the descriptive means used in grammar are just that, only means 
which are to be left behind once one has reached the desired goal of 
knowing the whole units described. 126 This indeterminacy of descriptions 
is nicely illustrated by two derivations Katyayana proposes 127 to account for 


121 That is, an action qualified by its participants is the single unified meaning of a normal 
utterance. 


122 vPVr. 1.24-26 (67.1-2/60): fWciViSinJRg d>(V L ld1^Tfa'*tFTt faftTE f*<iirHi 

... Bhartrhari also acknowledges that in everyday usage too, speakers 
break down utterances into constituent words; see section 4.5. 


123 VP 2.38cd: ^ fwfl 


II 


t24 yp 233ab: Vll^g I have used ‘works’ to render sdslresu, although the 

specific context is works of grammar, because the Vrtti does not limit the reference to grammar. 
This accords also with the way this karika is cited in the Dvadasaranayacakra (DNC 242). I 
cannot enter into further details concerning this point or the second half of the verse. 

'25yp 2.238: dMiqi: «IMHiyM?iimi: | rTcT: II 

i 2 «yp 2.38ab: shi^I^iIh ^ I ‘Those are called ‘means’ which, although they 

are taken on to begin with, are to be abandoned.’ Punyaraja captures the essentials when he 
remarks that a grammar is a means with respect to the fuli knowledge of speech units; once 
these are known, the means no longer has a use, since the intended purpose has been achieved, 
so that it is abondoned. VPP 2.38 (18/87-88): VHW*J4I4: i fig 

^Rchim: I It is fairly obvious that VP 2.38 assumes an etymological connection between upaya 
and upd-dd, but this need not be considered here. 


127 3.1.96 vt. 2-3: ■ 


II 
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the term vastavya (‘dweller, resident’): (a) the krtya suffix tavyat is 
introduced after the verbal base vas (‘dwell’), but instead of signifying an 
object, 128 this suffix is now introduced on condition that an agent is to be 
signified. Thus, vastavya refers to someone who dwells ( vasati) in a place. 
In order to account for the -a- of vastavya , moreover, tavyat is also considered 
to be marked with n, so that the penultimate a of vas is replaced by the 
corresponding vrddhi vowel a. 12y (b) Alternatively, the taddhita affix yat is 
introduced after a pada consisting of vastu (‘dwelling’) and a locative ending 
to form a derivate meaning ‘located in’; vastavya is equivalent to vastuni 
bhavah . l30 In his commentary on the Bhasya to A 3.1.94, Kaiyata aptly cites 
VP 2.38 as stating the principle that applies in such an instance. 131 

§§3.7.7. Nevertheless, a grammarian has no other choice but to proceed 
in this analytic manner. The reason is straightforward and has been 
pointed out by Paniniyas on various occasions. Thus, commenting on 
VP 3.1.1. (see note 83), Helaraja notes why the abstraction of constituent 
words from a sentence, which is actually an indivisible unit, 182 is necessary. 
It is not possible in a grammar to explain sentences in their true 
characteristic guise of indivisible units signifying a unitary meaning, since 
they are innumerable, so that this explanation succeeds by means of 
abstracted words, which appear to be similar from utterance to utterance. 133 
Similarly, commenting on VP 2.13c (see note 73), Bhartrhari remarks as 
follows. 134 There is a single aim, acquiring knowledge of an undivided 
meaning and speech unit. This is associated either with a brief procedure 

A 3.4.70: i 

129 A 7.2.116: sra (f30rfa 115 n 4 ) Bh. 3.1.96 (II.81.20/HI.201): 

i fararcft wi i <^d!Pd i 

130 A4.3.54: f<t'llP<«il ^ (^ ^: 53) Bh. 3.1.96 (II.81.22/III.201): tlfecfT ^ I 


131 Pr. 111.201/141b: ft<*TRT ^KRi sR&pHfa I ^ ^ 4 IWI^I 4 l^^ajc( I 

132 This is the view maintained ultimately by Bhartrhari, but there are also grammarians 
who operate with an indivisible word as the highest unit; see section 4.4. 

133 VPH 3.1.1 (2.4-5/3): WIviyuAdlVI'KlI °^cMPd: 4,^(3 I 

Similarly, VPH 3.7.3 (235.1/96): H ^ There is another reason: 

learners of the language could not possibly acquire a knowledge of the relation between every 
possible sentence and its meaning; see section 4 . 5 . 

134 VPVr. 2.13 (198/35): f? riFneifapi: VKkmsiiNrcq yPdyPdsitqj If 

irtTtWIpfmi sMl: y^fdyr^^lRyfcmfrict^l Tj^jRjqi Tjq&Fm 

TfcPK 1 yfdMdl *fcmknPd*4ui wrfd 1 I have cited the text with pralipadam 

pdthaval, as in Raghunatha Sharma’s and Aklujkar’s editions; K. A. Subramania Iyer’s edition 
has pralipade pdthaval. The reading with the avyaylbhava pralipadam (‘word-for-word’) makes 
more immediate sense than the locative pralipade. The Mahabhasya text to which implicit 
allusion is made (Bh. 1.5.23-6.7/1.24-25) has pratipadapdthah (‘word-for-word recitation’). 
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or a prolix procedure. The former involves as a means one’s grasping words 
both in general — not involving any particular context — and in particular 
— involving a specific utterance. Under the latter, there is an acquisition 
of a fused entity as a whole. The former is comparable to acquiring the 
knowledge of words and their meanings through the means of constituent 
bases, affixes and such along with their meanings, while the latter is 
comparable to having grammar be a mere recitation of all correct speech 
units. Thus, grasping divided constituents is simply a means of acquiring 
the knowledge of an impartite speech unit and its equally impartite 
meaning. An adept student see that all division does not transcend the 
actual impartite nature of units. 

In Bhartrhari’s opinion, the same point was made much earlier, by 
Yaska. The Nirukta reports the opinion of Audumbarayana, according to 
whom the quadripartite division of words (see note 84) is not possible 
because an utterance always occurs in the indriya. 135 Bhartrhari alludes to a 
view shared by Vartaksa and Audumbarayana. 136 Seeing that it is a sentence 
that is always located in the intellect and that a sentence bears a relation 
with a meaning in everyday usage, these scholars say that the quadripartite 
division does not apply. As interpreted by Punyaraja, 137 the karika says the 
following. Seeing that what occurs in the intellect of a hearer is always an 
impartite sentence and that this itself bears a relation with a meaning that 
is a pratibha (‘flash’), the two teachers cited say that the supposition of a 
separate pada and its word meaning is absolutely not justified. 138 In the 
next karika (see section 3.7.2 with note 93) Bhartrhari states what 
advantages there are to speaking about sentences in a manner that is based 
on words absolutely distinct from each other, though this be an analytic 
construct. This way of describing for the sake of operations to be carried 
out is adopted because it is encompassing and br ief. That is, this allows one 


135 Nir. 1.1-2 (29): cnt l Commentators on the Nirukta 

consider that indriya refers to an organ, either the speech organ ( vagindriya ) of a speaker alone 
(NirSM 1.13) or both this and the aural faculty ( srotrendriya ) of a hearer (NirD 1.20.12-13). As 
will be seen below, Bhartrhari considers the indriya in question to be the intellect ( buddhi ). I 
cannot enter here into the interpretations given by commentators on Yaska, both ancient and 
modem. 

136 VP 2.344/342: ^ ^ dlfax+H, I dlfcilfil II 

1S7 vpp 2.342 (140/452): WPITO ^11 cfSTI ufirarerapfa *iW 

138 As emended (correcdy, in any opinion) by Aklujkar in his electronic text, the Vftti on 
VP 2.342 (p. 283 of K. A. Subramania Iyer’s edition) has the same thrust:... tixcqMeiflM 

(K.A.S.I. <N i <wth (K.A.S.I. wf) yfa<^l4fal ‘An utterance alone 

produces (sannivesayati ['makes to enter’]) its meaning in the organ of intellect, whose character 
is to cognize (and) which considers a fused meaning.’ 
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to account for any number of combinations of words in sentences in a 
generalized manner. 

§§3.7.8. By the same token, of course, instead of listing all the words of sets 
such as purusah, purusau, purusah, purusam, and so on, it is incumbent on a 
grammarian to abstract from such elements affixes which can occur with 
any number of bases, so that he has to operate with constituents of words 
and meanings assigned to these also. 

Of course, once this procedure is adopted, it opens the doors to 
serious disagreements among grammarians concerning possible analyses 
and meaning assignments (see section §§3.7.3). 

4. The background 

Although Bhartrhari is probably original in maintaining that an indivisible 
sentence — a vakyasphota — alone is the true signifying unit, much of 
what he says in support of this position has well documented antecedents. 

§4.1. Consider some aspects of Vedic padapathas. Compound words of 
the samhitapatha are usually split into constituents. For example, 
corresponding to mitadruh of the Rgveda samhitapatha, the padapatha has 
mita-druh. m On the other hand, the padapatha does not split into constituent 
padas the nominative plural of haridru-, haridravah, although it does split 
the preceding word harisacah into constituents. 140 This is one of several 
examples given in the Vrtti on VP 2.13c. Continuing the presentation 
considered earlier (see note 73 and section §§3.7.7 with note 134), 
Bhartrhari says as follows. 141 In a technical work ( sastre ) differences in 
derivational procedure ( prakriyabhedah) determine word division. Several 
examples are given, among them the ones noted above. Bhartrhari not 
only remarks that mitadruh is split into constituents and haridruh is not, he 
also notes that the latter has two possible analyses: harit-rava-, hari-drava-. 142 


139 RV 4.6.5a: <*Rt padapatha: Rftl cRRtl facISsJ:l 2&I : RV7.7.1d: cRRt 

padapatha c*Rt I ^4^1 Igfg^i Sayan a interprets the first constituent mi to- as 

derived from different bases ma and mi, since he glosses mitadruh of the respective passages as 
parimitagalih (‘of measured gait’) (ft^: R ftftd H ld : Tft) and dagdhadrumah (‘by whom trees have 
been burned’) 

140 RV 10.94.12c: ?fWMl padapatha lftswd:l 

141 VPVr. 2.13 (198/35-36): ftvffnPRWFPfl cT*n ft 

ttst ftRF) 3lftrqt 3TI <WT FRft 3tcta ffrRF) faSWuW 

142 In the Pradlpa on the Bhasya ad A 3.1.109 (III.207/III. 145b: ^*1 iftl 

ftf» ^f»RRT: 3T«? fT^ldJ), Kaiyata alludes to this Vrtti passage and 

says no break is made because of the dopbt whether the first constituent should be 
hai> or haril-. 
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Accordingly, the derivational procedure is ambiguous if the item itself is to 
be divided. For this reason, no word division is made in the padapatha. 143 

The same reasoning is given in pratisakhyas to account for certain 
terms left undivided in padapathas. Consider two examples: uddrah. (‘a 
particular aquatic animal’ 144 ) and uttambhanam (‘prop’) in the 
Vajasaneyisarhhita, the padapatha to which leaves both terms undivided. 145 
The Vajasaneyipratisakhya gives reasons for this. Though both items are 
indeed recognized as composite, so that a disjunction would apply between 
constituents, 140 the terms in question are included among items for which 
disjunction is disallowed, uddrah is left undivided on account of doubt 
concerning its constituents. 147 Uvata explains that uddra- could be a derivate 
consisting of the preverb ut and a krdanta derivate from either of the verbal 
bases dru (‘run’) or ra (‘give’) . 148 uttambhana- is part of a group of composite 
terms for which disjunction is also disallowed because of doubt, only now 
the doubt concerns the initial sound. 149 As commentators recognized, 
uttambhana- is derived from the preverb ud and the base stambh (‘prop’). 
If, then, the padapatha simply gave an analytic sequence ut-tambhanam 
comparable to -ut-taranaya (‘upward crossing’), 150 it would leave obscure 
the underlying analysis, possibly implying a base tambh. If, on the other 
hand, the padapatha gave ut-stambhanam, it would leave in doubt the 
procedure for arriving at uttambhanam, which the pratisakhya does not 
specify. As Uvata notes, 151 one could let the s- of stambhana- be replaced by 


143 The same reasoning applies for the other examples given in the Vrtti. I cannot discuss 
these in detail here. See note 148. 

144 According to Mahidhara and Uvata in their commentaries on VS 24.37, it is a crab 
(karkata). 

145 VS 24.37:... .... padapatha ^1^,1 I VS 4.36: .... padapatha 

l4fi VPr. 5.1: The disjoining pause has the duration equivalent to that 

of a short vowel, that is, of one mora. 


147 VPr. 5.34: ('iMilg: 24) 

148 VPrU 5.34: tWT <5^:1 $\ c *cI< , thhsHJ Mgi unlfo <44, 

R^>tK 44HJ Anantabhatta explains similarly. This example is thus similar to duslara- ( dustara -) given 


in the Vrtti on VP 2.13 (note 141), where Bhartrhari explains that -tara can be a derivate from 


If of the bhvadi or kryadi class ( larati, trnati). 


»VPr. 5.38:' 


im VS 16.42:... RR: *tW u li4 'R, padapatha... dfWiRI 

■si vp r u 5.38: ^pf4 Rtfa R*lR*J«U«luiqj ftScgrtM ^1 RR 

mfuiFt: fRRRlfRI RchkviW 3R! <JrK44Wl(4«\l4l^«il4 RRlft 

The other two examples Uvata cites are ullhaya (‘after rising up’, VS 11.64), and utlhitaya (‘to 
... gotten up’, VS 22.8), derivatesof stha with the preverb ud. Uvata lets Panini's rule (A 8.4.61) 
replace s- with d-, at least to judge by his precise words, though in Panini’s system s- is actually 
replaced by th, which is then deleted, but such a detail does not matter for our discussion. 
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a sound identical with the preceding -d, thus approximating Panini ’s 
procedure (see note 151), but others allow for deleting s- here. Because of 
such ambiguity, no division is made, since the choice would be apparently 
arbitrary. 152 

Bhartrhari thus has ancient antecedents in viewing the undivided 
word as a unit that is subject to analysis which may vary according to different 
procedures adopted by various grammarians. 155 Indeed, he has predecessors 
in the very authors of padapathas, who posited analyzed texts—admittedly 
man-made ( pauruseya )—to account for the true texts, the samhitapathas 
inherited from rsis. 

§4.2. Let us turn now to another illustrious predecessor of Bhartrhari’s. 
Although Panini reflects the earlier procedures of positing padapatha texts 
to account for samhitapatha texts, he goes beyond his predecessors in that 
he posits strings with padas and their constituents to account for an entire 
language, not just a particular corpus, through a derivational system. In his 
system, although vakya does not have status as a separate class name, Panini 
accounts for utterances through derivations that, starting from a semantics, 
derive syntactic words related to each other. 154 In this connection, we should 
consider a contrast made in the Vakyapadlyavrtti with respect to the scope 
of grammars. Bhartrhari remarks that the grammatical explanation of some 
grammarians had the pada as its limit and for some the limit was the 
sentence. 155 

The first position confronts difficulty when dealing with qualifier terms 
like sukla- (‘white’), as in (8) (9) iff; (10) (11) ^n: 

< * ,u,<rl,: * where different forms occur according to the gender and number 
of the qualificand. All the instances of sukla- are identical in that they contain 
this physical sound complex, so that one can speak of understanding a 
single word. Moreover, if one is deriving single padas, then one will first 
consider sukla- denoting its most general meaning; any white thing. 
Consequently, the immediate derivation proper to suklar alone, would be a 

Isay apparently because within a full system such as Panini’s it is possible to justify one 
choice over the other. Any choice, nevertheless, would indeed depend on a particular 
grammatical system and not on actual usage. 

las There is also evidence to indicate that Katyayana viewed words such as sisye ‘lay, slept’ 
as single wholes which are analyzed into constituents that are to be considered simply constructs. 
See LAIT154-156. 

IM See PWT 1:143 (227) and LAIT 117-121. 

155 vpVr. 1.24-26 (68.5-6/62): Vrsabhadeva notes that 

the explanation of the first—the padavadins—does not go beyond the pada, while for the 
latter grammarians—the vakyavadins—padas are merely means of explaining utterances and 
have no status as true entities (ofatyani‘unreal’). VPPad. 1.24-26 (68.28-69.5): 
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pada suklam, with the default neuter gender and undifferentiated singular. 
Given that the pada is considered the final result of derivation, moreover, 
even after considering the use of sukla- with terms like pata- (‘cloth’), go- 
( cow ), or vastra- ( piece of clothing’), it would theoretically retain the 
original number and gender, resulting in unacceptable juxtapositions such 
as (8*) To prevent this, a rule is then necessary 156 providing that 

terms which signify properties and entities possessed of these properties 
take the gender and number of the entities in which the qualities in question 
inhere. 157 Under the second view, however, complexes like (8)-(ll) are 
units and a quality is always fused with the entity that bears the property in 
question, so that it is not separate from a particular entity in which it inheres, 
with the result that the very property of being a general meaning does not 
exist. That is, terms like sukla are now considered never to occur in 
isolation, only in sentences such as (8)-(l 1), so that they never have occasion 
to signify a generalized white something instead of a particular white thing. 

Under the respective positions noted above, in any grammar the fixed 
meaning subject to analysis is then the meaning of a pada or of a sentence. 15 ® 

§4.3. Panini does indeed recognize the notion of utterance or sentence 
with respect to certain operations (see note 154 for references) and his 
derivational system involves related padas of whole utterances. Nevertheless, 
there is nothing in the Astadhyayi to indicate whether he subscribed to a 
position maintaining that a sentence as a separate unit bears a signifying 
relation with a sentential meaning. Similarly, Katyayana and Patanjali also 
commonly speak of a sentence meaning (vakyartha ). For example, in 
connection with examples like (12) 3ft: ‘the man is heroic’, where 

there are coreferential terms, they consider that purusor of itself signifies a 
man and that the additional feature of his being heroic is a sentence 
meaning. 160 There is, however, no indication that they held this to be 
signified directly by an impartite sentence. 


156 Bhartrhari invokes A 1.2.52: fq*ta u intgIF3TI^: (gfa 51) as though it were applicable 

to all instances involving qualifiers, which is not the case; see PWT1:593-594. This is not crucial 
to the present discussion. 

157 VPVr. 1.24-26 (68.6-69.1/62-63):^^ W TT *lH l 3 

158 VPVr. 1.24-26 (69.1-2/63): 

TTPRF*IT*f^cr ^ 


159 VPVr. 1.24-26 (77.1/72): 

160 2.3.46 vt. 2: H Bh. I.462.4-5/II.815 :1 

TT:I 
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There are thus two variants, weak and strong, of the thesis that there 
is a sentential meaning over and above word meanings: (a) this is a function 
of combining words and their meanings, (b) a sentence meaning is an 
impartite whole signified by an equally impartite sentence. The latter is 
Bhartrhari’s position, and, as far as can be seen from the evidence, he is, if 
not the actual originator of this view, at least the first one known to articulate it 

§4.4. There are comparably two variants of the positions held by those 
who maintain that padas have separate status: (a) padas occur in utterances, 
where they not only denote the meanings signified by their bases but also 
the relational meanings — such as object, agent, instrument — signified by 
affixes included in them, (b) individual padas signify simply their own 
meanings and cease to function; what is referred to as vakyartha (‘sentence 
meaning’) is actually made known by the meanings of individual words 
thus signified, these meanings being interpreted by a listener according to 
the intent he attributes to the speaker, (a) is pretty clearly Panini’s position 
and can be seen reflected in Katyayana and Patanjali. (b) is equally clearly 
the position held by Sahara and Bhatta Mimamsakas. 161 This is also the 
position against which Bhartrhari argues in the Vakyakanda. lb ‘ 2 

§4.5. As Bhartrhari repeatedly says, even one who maintains the primacy 
of the sentence (section §4.3 positiori (b)) has to operate with subsentential 
units as a means to convey the true unit of communication (see section 
§§3.7.7), and commentators point out the obvious reason why this has to 
be done (see note 133): it is not possible to describe in a generalized 
manner all possible sentences of a language unless an analysis is performed. 
Paniniyas make this point repeatedly and in connection not only with 
grammar but also with ordinary language usage. Thus, commenting on the 
Mahabhasya on A 1.2.45, Kaiyata says 163 the sentence alone is the main 
speech unit and a sentence meaning alone is the main meaning of a 
linguistic unit. However, for the sake of brevity — allowing a grammatical 
description — padas and their meanings are established based on assumed 
anvaya and vyatireka of subsentential items and their meanings, due to the 
similarity one sees between tokens in various utterances. Moreover, he 
continues, since it is impossible to learn a signifying relation with respect to 
individual sentences, not following this procedure would result in the 
impossibility of verbal communication. Similarly, Nagesa says that because 
it is impossible to grasp a conventional signifying relation with respect to 


161 See LAIT 148-151. 

162 SeeJAOS119 (1999): 94-99, where I considered some evidence adduced in the present 
paper also. 

169 Pr. II.74/I1.45a: ... *J©1: Tisd wnd TJtStT: Trs^l«f:i 
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each and every individual sentence and a sentence cannot be described by 
any brief means otherwise, teachers fictitiously separated out words in 
sentences and fictitiously separated out bases and affixes in a word and, 
through assumed anvaya and vyatireka, they posited such and such meaning 
divisions, the domains of which are solely the grammar. 164 

Bhartrhari differs from this last in one way. He does not insist that 
the subdivision of sentences into constituents pertains exclusively in the 
domain of grammar. Thus, in VP 2.345/343 (see note 93), he explicitly 
says that speaking in terms of padas is not exclusive to grammar but also 
occurs in normal usage. The Vrtti on VP 1.24-26 too says that the constituent 
meaning extracted from a total sentence meaning fits (anupatati 
[ follows ]) not only with grammatical discourse but also everyday discourse 
that is similar to that in grammar in that it involves divisions. 165 That is, both 
in grammar and in wordly discourse, poeple assume a division of a sentential 
meaning into constituent meanings such as an action, an agent, an object, 
and so on. Moreover, in VP 2.345/343, Bhartrhari says that this discourse 
involving division in both grammar and wordly usage is intended for what 
has to be done {karyartham ). That is, just as a grammarian analyzes sentences 
into constituent padas and the latter into bases and affixes in order to 
describe in a brief and generalized manner utterances of the language 
and their meanings, so also do people carry out such analysis in ordinary 
life. This is of course not to say that all speakers of the language are 
grammarians. It is the case, nevertheless, that, as traditionally represented, 
in acquiring knowledge of relations between speech units and meanings, 
speakers do engage in reasoning by anvaya and vyatireka. This does have a 
purpose, namely learning such relations, and this procedure is necessary, 
since no speaker could possibly acquire separately a full knowledge of each 
and every possible individual sentence with its particular sentential meaning. 


5. 


Necessary as such analysis is, it has a serious consequence in that different 
grammarians can, in the context of their particular systems, adopt different 
analyses (see sections §§3.7.2-3.7.3). Since, moreover, this analysis involves 
not only speech units but also meanings attributed to them, the differences 
necessarily involve also semantic issues. It is understandable, therefore, that 
Katyayana and Patanjali engage in arguments, some quite protracted, 
concerning just such issues in the context of Panini’s grammar and that, in 
the course of these discussions, other scholars and their views are brought 


arMRrom waraf: 

i<»VPVr. 1.21-26 (65.6-7/58): ' 
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in. Indeed, the Mahabhasya is justifiably viewed as a compendium of various 
views and arguments concerning these issues, which doubtless were equally 
subjects of discussion in the Sarigraha of Patanjali’s predecessor. Both in its 
overall content and in its manner of presentation, the Vakyapadiya can righdy 
be considered the third major compendium. Moreover, as has been shown, 
Bhartrhari is quite traditional in his mode of presentation and faithful to 
grammatical tradition. He is also an innovator in at least one major respect: 
he has pushed to the ultimate the unification of language by arguing that 
the true unit of communication is the impartite sentence manifested by 
physical utterances and connected with an equally impartite sentence 
meaning. 166 Since, however, he must and does accept posited constituent 
padas and so on as a means of knowing these ultimate units, Bhartrhari 
appropriately discusses not only the vakya and its vakyartha in the Vakyakanda 
but also goes on, in the Padakanda, to take up individual padas — including 
derivates such as compounds — and the semantics associated with these. 

Here we must revert to a question posed earlier (section §3.5). One 
might ask why Bhartrhari finds it necessary to include in his work a 
consideration'of so many views to which he does not subscribe. For reasons 
already noted, it would be improper to say that such questions lie outside the 
purview of grammar. As commentators on the Vakyapadiya bring out 
repeatedly, grammar is sarvaparsada. Grammar in India was from very early 
on incorporated into a body of six vedangas, so that it immediately came into 
contact with areas of concern some of which did not deal with language as a 
principal object. Moreover, from earliest times, as reflected in Panini’s work, 
the procedure adopted for grammatical description started from a semantics, 
with meanings to be signified serving as conditions for the introduction of 
affixes after bases. Consequently semantics—and also to an extent pragmatics 

are intimately linked with grammar. Thus, from a very early time 
grammarians had to deal not only with issues of formal systems of grammar 
but also with semantic issues and questions concerning how language relates 
to a reality, however one conceive of the latter. In other words, grammar and 
philosophy of language came to be inextricably related. It is therefore 
understandable that in a work of Paninian grammar like the Mahabhasya 
such issues come up for elaborate discussions in various contexts. 

Another consequence of this background and procedure is that 
grammar had to come into contact with other systems, which, whether or 
not they accepted verbal testimony as a separate pramana, had to confront 

'“This position is actually not easily defended from the strictly linguistic point of view, 
since, taken absolutely, it precludes grammatical description and language learning. As noted, 
Bhartrhari does therefore accept subsentential units, though he grants them only the status of 
means to an ultimate end. In my opinion, this is motivated by his philosophical position that all 
is unified in brahman, whose nature is speech. 
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comparable issues. By Bhartrhari’s epoch such questions had been topics 
of discussion for a considerable time among Vaisesikas, Mimarhsakas and 
others. It is understandable, then, that in the Vakyapadiya, as in the 
Mahabhasya, these various positions were taken into consideration. By its 
very nature, then, grammar is indeed sarvaparsada, so that Bhartrhari quite 
righdy feels an obligation to deal not only with various positions taken by 
grammarians but also with issues to which other schools of thought devoted 
attention. In this, he reflects what Katyayana and Patanjali had done before 
him and the Sangrahakara had done earlier still. 


This does not mean that Bhartrhari simply presented all such views 
as somehow valid in their own contexts and left it at that. On the contrary, 
the evidence shows that he could and did show serious disagreement where 
essential tenets of grammarians are concerned. He argues at length against 
what is now known as the Bhatta Mimamsaka view that there is no direct 
»ignifier-signified relation between a sentence as a unit and a sentential 
meaning, though he also presents arguments which had been presented 
in favor of this position. He rejects the possibility that a sakti, qua a property 
of a karaka should not be considered distinct from this, though he does 
not ally himself with the Mimamsa position concerning a separate ontological 
category of sakti. In brief, he has his own positions to defend, those which 
Paninian grammarians maintained in general. 


In this context, consider one final example where the notion of 
grammar’s being sarvaparsada is invoked (see sections §§3.5.1-3.5.2). 
Bhartrhari (VP 2.400-401/396-397) takes up part of an issue discussed at 
length by Katyayana and Patanjali, 167 namely whether individual sounds 
are meaningful or not, then remarks 168 that meaningfulness is not 
distinguished in padas, sounds, and sentences. That is, one can argue not 
only that sentences and padas are meaningful, but also that individual sounds 
too are meaningful, as can be seen from the presentation in the Mahabhasya. 
In addition, he says that one methodological procedure appears to be 
contrary to another because of the repeated study devoted to one or the 
other. In other words, there are different schools of thought, and devotees 
of one or the other consider themselves in opposition to others. Punyaraja 
begins his commentary on this karika by presenting an objection to which 
the second half of the verse is a reply. 169 In what precedes, the position that 


167 SS5 vt. 9-15, Bh. L30.l-32.il/U01-106,1.2.45 vt. 11/10, Bh. 1.220.10-24,11.79-80. 

IBM YP 2.402/398: ^ Ft 

,fi9 VPP 2.402/398 (161 /505): ^ ^ 

<Wi|tT«far3 ^ 3>*ni ^ F’ 
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meaningfulness is a property solely of a sentence has been established at 
great length and padas have been declared to be absolutely meaningless, 
not to speak of individual sounds. Now, how can you level all these and 
declare that sounds and padas as well as sentences have the property of 
being meaningful? It is to answer this possible objection that the second 
half of the verse is stated. There are diferent traditional views 
(dgamadarsanani ). Moreover, the various distinct methodological 
procedures of sastras are viewed as mutually contradictory by upholders of 
such views in the world, who come after they were established 170 and are 
dovoted to them. But they are only seemingly contradictory. For, from the 
standpoint of the ultimate, there is one true entity, which is fixed in all of 
these and does not conflict with them. That is, the single impartite true 
unit is the sentence. This position does not truly conflict with the possible 
view that a pada or a sound is meaningful, since these are on a different 
level: they are posited entities abstracted from larger units. There cannot 
be true conflict between one thing and others which are not on the same 
level. Therefore, concludes Punyaraja, the view that all the entities in 
question equally are meaningful has been taken up and maintained in 
someway or other incidentally, since Bhartrhari’s work is sarvaparsada. This 
does not mean that the accepted position that the true unit is the impartite 
sentence has thereby been given up as a consequence. 

In brief, just as Patanjali did before him, Bhartrhari considers anti 
adopts, under particular circumstances, positions which he ultimately rejects 
in favor of his own accepted thesis. One last question that arises in this 
connection touches directly on Bhartrhari’s spirit of accomodation or 
perspectivism. Differing views which Bhartrhari sets forth are maintained 
by others generally in a spirit of upholding these as their siddhantas, 
rejecting other possibilities. Thus, for example, Sahara explicitly rejects 
the possibility of a sentence meaning being directly related to a complex of 
padas. 171 Given that adherents of other systems of thought deal so commonly 
with issues of language and grammar and frequently disagree with 
grammarians, it is to be expected that Bhartrhari has felt it appropriate 
not only to present various positions but also to maintain his own siddhantas 
and to reject views which conflict importantly with these. As has been shown 
here, he does just this on several occasions. 

170 1 think it appropriate to interpret arvagdarsibhih (‘by later upholders of views’) combined 
with laukikaih (‘mundane’) in harmony with what'Vaska says (Nir. 1.20 [41-42]: TO t f jETO) 

^jg:l ^RHraiJtl). There were rsis of old who had direcdy witnessed 

dharma; they handed the mantras down traditionally as teaching to successors, who had not 
witnessed dharma direcdy. Similary, the later ‘worldly’ scholars — that is, those lacking the 
status of the earliest teachers like Panini, who are treated as rsis — maintain the various views. 
This also accords with what Punyaraja says in his comments on VP 2.489/484; see section 6. 

171 See LAIT 151, note 363. 
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6. 

In connection with this issue, let me finally consider a very famous passage, 
the penultimate verse of the second kanda, 172 the first half of which says 
that one’s intellect gains discriminatory skill through the different 
established views of various traditions. Commenting on this, Punyaraja 17S 
glosses bhinnaih with ndnavidhaih (‘of different sorts’), agamadarsanaih with 
agamasiddhantaih (‘final views of traditions’), vivekam with vaisaradyam 
(‘skill, mature learning’), and goes on: to elaborate as follows. Thence, 
through the final views of various traditions, there arises the capacity ( saktih ) 
to perfect ( samparisharlum [‘polish, adorn precisely’]) one’s own final view 
(svasiddhantam ) leaving no doubts ( nihsandigdham) . The intent as Punyaraja 
understands it is patent. The study of traditions other than one’s own 
sharpens and clarifies one s intellect, giving one the capacity to maintain 
the established conclusions of one’s own tradition. In the second half of 
the verse, Bhartrhari presents an opposed alternative (va) by way of a 
rhetorical question: how much is it possible for one who follows 
(anudhavald ) his own reasoning ( svatarkam) to come up with ( unnetum )? 
The term unnetum is crucial to grasping the intent of this passage. In 
accordance with his interpretation of the first half, Punyaraja 174 glosses 
unnetum with pratividhatum (‘counter’), explaining that otherwise to what 
extent (kiyat [‘how much?’]) can a student ( pratipattra [‘one who gains 
understanding’]) unacquainted with what other traditions are like 
(adrstaparakiyagamasvarupena [‘who has not seen the form of the traditions 
of others’]) and follows ( anusarata ) only his own lights (svotpreksam eva) 
retaliate (pratividhatum). That is, one who depends only on his own wits to 
defend the positions of his tradition, without also being well acquainted 
with the positions of other traditions, is incapable of defending his tradition 
by countering the arguments of others. He continues, leading into the 
final karika: 175 it may be fully in keeping that supreme rsis, seeing things as 
they are due to the capacity they possess that arises from a dharma resulting 
from yogic practice, are capable of reaching accepted final conclusions; 
but those who seek to mount to the height of yogic power and whose mental 
activities are absorbed in the first stages of meditation, not yet having the 


ns yp 2.489/484: I II 

171 VPP 2.489/484 (192/576): tag TTW I traa 


174 VPP 2.489/484 (192/576-577): 
I 


175 VPP 2.489/484 (192/577): fa4HHfrq i aH<rirMftl 

vimrfl it <dl*W: ymH+lR^dilwiMdldAlTl^Tlil: ftlraPa cRi 4HI'W)M4nW;JWl)4fa 
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capacity, determine from teaching alone things that are past, those that 
have yet to be, and those that are removed from direct experience by spatial 
division; for these, it is proper that insight favor them only through their 
doing service to various traditions. 

As Punyaraja interprets this karika, then, it does not simply state that 
to gain mature intellectual skill one must pay due attention to all traditions 
of learning but that one should do this in order to be prepared to defend 
one’s own tradition with a knowledge of what others have to say. 

As I hope to have shown here, this is in keeping with what Bhartrhari 
says elsewhere. It also brings into proper focus that Bhartrhari is indeed a 
follower of a long tradition. He did innovate and present matters in new 
ways, but he is always a vaiyakarana and a Paniniya. 
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Revisiting the Notion of Sista in Bhartrhari 


Madhav M. Deshpande 

In a number of my previous publications (see bibliography of this article), 
I have dealt with the notion of the authority of the Sistas ‘elites’ as conceived 
by Patanjali and how it changed in the works of Bhartrhari. In this article, I 
would like to revisit some aspects of this notion as seen in Bhartrhari’s 
works and highlight certain dimensions that I had not discussed previously 
in detail. However, in order to provide a proper historical background to 
understand the departures of Bhartrhari, I will briefly summarize the 
notions as they appear in the works of Panini, Katyayana, and Patanjali. 

Panini seems to have made a significant distinction between the Veda 
and the Vedic Rsis on the one hand and the grammatical authorities and 
teachers on the other hand. The grammatical authorities are often referred 
to by their specific names, and by the general term Acarya (cf. P.7.3.49: ad 
acaryanam) . Sanskrit usage is accounted for in two ways in Panini’s grammar. 
It is either accounted for in terms of providing full derivations, or by simply 
sanctioning an underived output form, i.e., nipdtana. It is in connection 
with this latter method, that P.6.3.109 (prsodarddlni yalhopadislam) is often 
cited. The rule says that forms like prsodara are approved as taught 
(upadista ).' The term upadesa in this rule is rather ambiguous. It is not 

'Derived from a combination of prsad-udara, a more regular formation might have been 
prsadudara, and yet the usage shows a rather irregular form: prsodara, and hence the procedure 
of nipdlana is used in this rule to authorize it. 
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clear if it refers to an explicit teaching of a grammarian or another authority 
or simply the usage that is accepted as authoritative. It is also not completely 
clear as to who the agent of this upadesa is. If it is a form of usage, whose 
usage is it? If it is a form of teaching, whose teaching is it? I would also like 
to note here that the term upadesa as a mode of transmission of knowledge 
also appears elsewhere. In the Siksavalli (11th Anuvaka) of the Taittiriya 
Upanisad, it is the Acarya who teaches ( anusasti) the disciples as they are 
about to finish their education, and at the end of this anusasana, the teacher 
says: esa adesah, esa upadesah, esa vedopanisat, etad anusasanam. Here, the 
author of the upadesa is an Acarya. The upadesa is at the same time presented 
as an adesa, an anusasana, and represents the secret of the Veda. Another 
important text that uses this term is the Nirukta of Yaska (1.20): 
saksatkrtadharmana rsayo babhuvus te’varebhyo’saksdtkrtadharmabhya upadesena 
mantran sampradur upadesaya glayanto’vare bilmagrahanaya imam, grantham 
samamnasisur vedam ca vedangdni ca. This is a dense passage full of different 
implications and Albrecht Wezler (2001) has discussed these in great detail. 
Without going into all of its richness, I only wish to point out that here the 
authors of the upadesa are the Rsis of the ancient golden age, who were 
sdksdtkrtadharmanah ‘those who had directly perceived the dharma.’ By 
using upadesa as a mode of transmission, they transmitted ( sampraduh) the 
Vedic mantras to future generations, who were themselves 
asdksatkrtadharmdnah ‘those who had not directly perceived the dharma.’ 
This future generation was somehow unable to handle this upadesa 
{upadesaya glayantah) and produced works like the Nighantu and other 
Vedangas. Again, what is clear is that upadesa is not the mantras themselves, 
but a certain mode of transmission. Does it merely refer to uttering (disir 
uccdranakriyah, uccarya hi vaman aha upadista ime varna iti, cf. Mahabhasya, 
Vol. I, p. 13; Vol. Ill, p. 174 ), or does it refer to an associated interpretive 
comment as Wezler 2 (2001) suggests? This question need not detain us at 
this point. However, it is clear that the notion of upadesa is variously 
associated with Rsis as well as with Acaryas. Considering that grammatical 
authorities as referred to by Panini are Acaryas, rather than Rsis, it would 
make it more likely that the authors of upadesa referred to by Panini in 
P.6.3.109 (prsodaradini yathopadistam) are Acaryas, rather than Rsis, if indeed 
the term refers to a form of teaching. We will return to this distinction 
between Rsi and Acarya again. 


2 Referring to the term upadesa in the Nirukta, Wezler says: “In my view what is meant by 
upadesa is a method of teaching students (sisyopddhydyikd vrlli ), to borrow Durga’s expression, 
which aims at a correct and full understanding of the wording of a mantra, the syntax and the 
semantics at least of some of the expressions used, and above all, of the meaning of the mantra 
as a whole,” Wezler 2001: 233. However, Wezler (ibid.: 231) recognizes that the term upadesa 
may have a different meaning in Panini, namely the teaching of a rule as such. 
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In his very first Varttika on Panini’s Astadhyayl, Katyayana makes 
interesting distinctions of two kinds ( siddhe sabdartha-sambandhe 
lokato ’rthaprayulite sdstrena dharmaniyamo yatha laukikavaidikesu, Mahabhasya, 
Vol. I, pp. 6-8). The first distinction is between loka and sdstra. While the 
usage of language is already established in the world of users (loka) motivated 
by the need to communicate meanings, the science of grammar ( sdstra) 
makes a restriction regarding religious merit associated with the usage of 
language. Thus, the usage sanctioned as meritorious by the sdstra is a small 
subset of the usage found in the world. Katyayana does not elaborate upon 
where the sdstra derives its authority from 3 . The second distinction made 
by Katyayana is that between laukika and vaidika. While these two domains 
are distinct from each other, it is clear that the sdstra holds authority over 
both of these domains. 

It is in Patanjali s Mahabhasya that we find a full-blown discussion of 
many of these issues. Here we shall look at the main points. First, Patanjali 
seems to keep up the distinction between the categories of Rsi and Acarya. 
The story of the Rsis named Yarvanastarvanah is introduced using the past 
perfect verb babhuvuh : yarvanastaruano natna rsayo babhuvuh pratyaksa- 
dharmdnah paidpaxajna viditaveditavya adhigatayathatathyah ... (Mahabhasya, 
Vol. I, p. 11) , In ancient days there were sages named Yarvanastarvanah 
who had directly perceived the dharma, who realized both this and the 
yonder, had come to know what is to be known, and had understood the 
true nature of things as they are.” These are ancient sages of the golden 
age of purakalpa 4 ‘prior age’. They remain authoritative and yet are not to 
be mixed up with what happens adyatve ‘these days’. Their characterization 
as pratyaksadharmdnah. seems like a paraphrase of Yaska’s sdksatkrta- 
dharmanah. 

On the other hand, Patanjali’s discussion of the Sistas on P.6.3.109 
(prsodarddini yathopadistam) seems to refer to an idealized and yet a 


’There is a hint that the sdstra is analogous to the authoritative words of the Veda, cf. 
sastrapurvake prayoge ’bhyudayas tat tulyarn vedasabdena, Varttika 9, Mahabhasya, Vol. I, p. 10. 

■•On the other hand, see Wezler (2001:218-19) on babhuvuh in Nirukta 1.20: “To say it in 
other words, the passage at issue explains the origination of the dichotomy between the 
sdksdtkrladharmdna rsayah and those called asuksatkrladhannans by putting it into a temporal 
sequence, but this does not imply, and certainly does not mean (because this could clearly 
contradict an easily observable fact) that the two classes of people, Brahmins, cannot and do 
not exist side by side at a given later period of time.” In the Nirukta passage, one recognizes a 
sequence of generations, while in the Mahabhasya account of Yarvanastarvanah, one notices 
no such immediate generational sequence. Here, the counterpart of the Rsis is rather the 
Asuras who made mistakes in utterance and were defeated by the gods. Thus the Rsis and the 
Asuras seem to refer to a mythical time and space. 
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contemporary community of social/linguistic elites. 5 Words like prsodara 
are taught/used by the Sistas, as far as Patanjali is concerned (kaih punar 
upadistani?sistaih, Mahabhasya, Vol. Ill, p. 174). As the word sista is derived 
from the root sas, Patanjali’s implicit linkage between upadesa and 
{anu]sdsana is apparent here, cf. the Taittiriya-Upanisad passage discussed 
above. However, Patanjali shies away from directly identifying the Sistas as 
grammarians, by saying that it would become a circular definition if the 
grammar were based on the usage of the Sistas and if the Sistas were 
themselves grammarians ( yadi tarhi sastrapurvika sistih sistipurvakam ca 
sastram tad itaretardsrayam bhavati, Mahabhasya, Vol. Ill, p. 174). With this 
concern, Patanjali defines the Sistas by referring to their residence ( nivasa ) 
and conduct {(acara). The Sistas live in the region of Aryavarta, the region 
to the south of the Himalayas, north of the Vindhyas, east of disappearance 
of Sarasvatl and west of Prayaga ( prag adarsat pratyak kalakavanat daksinena 
himavantam uttarena pariyatram, Mahabhasya, Vol. Ill, p. 174). The Sistas 
living in this region are the Brahmin^ free from greed, storing only a potful 
of grain and becoming experts in some branch of learning without any 
worldly motivation ( etasmin drydvarte dryanivase ye brahmanah kumbhidhanya 
alolupa agrhyamdnakdrandh kincid antarena kasyascid vidyayah paragas 
tatrabhavantah sistah, Mahabhasya, Vol. Ill, p. 174). Limaye (1974: 563), 
Olivelle (1999, intro.: xxxiii), and others have pointed out how Patanjali’s 
description of the Aryavarta and the conduct of the Sistas almost echo the 
wording of many Dharmasutras. The Sistas of Patanjali, like the Sistas of 
Dharmasutras, are an idealized contemporary community, the prime source 
of authoritative knowledge of dharma and the dharmically approved 
behavior, including the usage of Sanskrit. They are not the Rsis of purakalpa, 
the imagined golden age. 6 Could they possibly be authors of grammatical 
or other sciences? Indeed they could be. However, Patanjali, with his desire 
to avoid circularity, says that one can use the Astadhyayl to identify the 
Sistas who are using the proper language as defined by the Astadhyayl 
without studying it. Then he learns other usages from such Sistas. How do 
the Sistas speak proper Sanskrit without ever learning it from a grammar? 
Patanjali says that this must be either their intrinsic nature or grace of 
a divinity ( nunam asya devanugrahah svabhavo va, Mahabhasya, Vol. Ill, 
p. 174). Such a Sista is indeed not a grammarian, but miraculously speaks 

5 This is like the idealization of the Sadashiv Peth area of Pune as the home of the elite form 
of Marathi. 

6 Compare Apastambadharmasutra 1.2.5.4: tasmdd rsyo ’varesu najdyante niyamdtikramdl. 
See Wezler (2001:220ff) for a detailed discussion. However, also note that Asvalayanagrhyasutra 
(3.4.1-5) places gods and rsis together in the context of Tarpana, in contrast with Acaryas who 
are placed along side the Pitrs. In between the two Tarpanas, the performer is supposed to 
move his yajnopavila from one shoulder to the other. This indicates more than a generational 
difference between Rsis and Acaryas. 
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grammatically perfect Sanskrit without learning it from a grammar. Thus, 
Patanjali has created this idealized Sista who must be looked up to by 
grammarians, but himself is not (or need not be) a grammarian. Yet, it is 
his upadesa that validates the use of words like prsodara. Thus, for Patanjali, 
the term upadesa must refer to the usage of the Sistas, rather than any 
technical grammatical teachings composed by the Sistas. This meaning of 
the term upadesa is clearly brought out by the Kasikavrtti (on P.6.3.109: 
yathopadistani sistair uccaritani prayuktani tathaivdnugantavyani). 

Coming down now to Bhartrhari’s views as seen from the Vakyapadlya, 
the Vrtti,' and the Mahabhasyadlpika, we see some interesting and important 
developments. Here I will note them briefly. 

1. The itaretardsraya argument brought up by Patanjali in his discussion 
of the notion of Sista is completely lost in Bhartrhari’s narrative. He 
emphatically asserts that the Sistas are the grammarian-authors like Panini 
who composed the Smrtisastras like the Astadhyayl, (cf. tasman nibadhyate 
sistaih sadhutvavisaya smrtih, Vakyapadlya 1.29). We should note that 
Bhartrhari’s Mahabhasyadlpika on the Mahabhasya on P.6.3.109 is not 
available to us and hence we do not know directly how he may have 
commented on Patanjali s argument of itaretardsraya. However, this 
argument shows up nowhere in the Vakyapadlya, the Vrtti, or the available 
portions of the Mahabhasyadlpika, and his emphasis on the authoring of 
the grammatical smrti by the Sista’s goes in a direction opposite to that of 
Patanjali’s argument of itaretardsraya . 8 

2. The Sista Vaiyakaranas, including Patanjali, are clearly identified as 
Rsis by Bhartrhari, (cf. nityah sabdarthasambandhas tatramnata maharsibhih/ 
sutranam sdnutantrdndm bhdsydndm ca pranetrbhih// VP 1.23). The term 
maharsibhih in the verse is rendered by the term Sista in the Vrtti and in 
Vrsabha’s Paddhati. ' Referring to the loss of the tradition of the Mahabhasya, 
Bhartrhari says: arse vipldvite grantke... VP 2.479. The Mahabhasya, for 

’Here I do not wish to get into the question whether the Vakyapadlya and the Vrtti are 
composed by the same or different authors. If the Vrtti is not composed by Bhartrhari himself, 
it was indeed composed by someone very close to him. I should also note that on some matters 
discussed here in this paper, the Vrtti offers more alternative views than what one finds in the 
Vakyapadlya. One should also note that while the Vakyapadlya is an independent work of 
Bhartrhari, the Mahabhasyadlpika is a commentary on the Mahabhasya, and as a commentator, 
Bhartrhari may be more constrained and restrained in giving a full expression to his own views, 
especially if they were to be somewhat different from those of Patanjali. 

"Also see Iielaraja on VP III, Vrttisamuddesa, verse 78 (Iyer 1973: 189-90): dvividham hi 
sistair anusdsanam prdrabdham sdksdd upeyanirdesena yatha nipdlanam/updyanirdesanusdrena vd 
yathd vidhih/ 

y yaihpratyaksadharmabhis tatra talra...sutrdnutantrabhdsydnipranitdni laireva sistairvydkarane 
’pi nityah sabddrlhasambandhd ily dmnatam/ Vrtti on VP 1.23, (Iyer 1966: 63). Vrsabhadeva’s 
comment (ibid.: 51) maharsibhiriti sistaih follows the Vrtti. 
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Bhartrhari, is an drsa text. Patanjali is a Rsi and he is the foremost among 
the Sistas: ayam ca ddisistah (Mahabhasyadipika in Palsule 1983: 13). 

3. With the identification of Sistas as Rsis, Bhartrhari seems to move away 
from Patanjali’s dharmasastric description of the Sistas, and applies 
Patanjali’s and Yaska’s characterization of Rsis to Sistas. Now the Sista-Rsis 
have the characteristics such as sdksatkrtadharmanah and pratyaksa- 
dharmanah, Vrtti on VP 1.23 (Iyer 1966: 63). 

4. While the Sistas of Patanjali are an idealized contemporary elite 
community, for Bhartrhari, the Sista T Rsis belong to the ancient golden age 
of purakalpa and have far superior abilities as compared to us, the latter-day 
contemporaries of Bhartrhari: jndnam tv asmadvisistanam ...sarvendriyam 
...pratyaksan na visisyate/ VP 3.1.46. 

5. A new emphasis, not seen in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, begins to make its 
appearance in Bhartrhari’s works, namely the centrality of what he calls 
agama. Aklujkar (1991) and Iyer (1982) have discussed what Veda and 
Agama seem to mean to Bhartrhari. Without going into broader issues 
connected with these notions, I would like to point out that Bhartrhari is 
making a deliberate effort, perhaps a new one, to argue that ultimately all 
knowledge rests upon the foundation of Agama. While the Sista-Rsis may 
b e sdksdtkrtadharmdnah or pratyaksadharmanah, even their knowledge 
ultimately rests on the Agama: rsinam apiyaj jndnam tad apy agamapuwakam, 
VP 1.30. Also see: syus ca tavad agamad eva pratyaksadharmanah, Dipika 
(Abhyankar-Limaye edn.), p. 38. 

6. The knowledge of the proper words one receives from the Sistas is also 
ultimately based on Agama, since the knowledge of the Sistas ultimately 
derives from the Agama: sistebhya agamat siddhah sadhavo dharmasadhanam, 
VP 1.27. While the verse refers to sistebhyah and agamat, the Vrtti uniquely 
foregrounds the Agama: tatha sddhvasddhuvyavasthdnam apy anavacchinna- 
pdramparyam anabhisahkanlyam yathagamad eva siddham iti, Vrtti on 

I. 27 (Iyer 1966: 82). On this verse, Vrsabhadeva says that the Agama is 
not qualified by the reference to Sistas. The words are known from the 
Agama, and the Sistas simply say that these words lead to merit ( athavagamad 
avicchinna ye sadhavah siddhah te sistebhyah saksat dharmasadhanam iti siddhah/ 
na tu sist^grahanenagamo visisyate, Vrsabhadeva’s Paddhati on VP I. 27 (Iyer 
1966: 82). This almost removes the Sistas as an independent source of 
knowledge, 10 and substitutes the Agama in its place. 

7. The emphasis upon Agama as a new feature is recognized by 
Abhinavagupta. Referring to the verse idam puny am idam pdpam ....// VP 

10 We do not have Bhartrhari’s Dipika on P. 6.3.109, and hence our understanding of how 
Bhartrhari interpreted Patanjali’s notion of sista is necessarily incomplete. However, the available 
materials seem to indicate that Patanjali looked upon his Sistas as an independent source of 
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1.40, Abhinavagupta says that this verse is provided by Bhartrhari to 
strengthen the authority of the Agama ( dgamapramanyadardhyaya ,) 
IsvarapratyabhijnavivrtivimarsinI, Vol. Ill, p.102 (cited by Abhyankar-Limaye 
edn. of VP, Appendix III, p. 204). 11 

8. The term Agama seems to have a graded meaning. The primary Agama 
is the Sruti and Smrti. 12 Then there are Agamas that are direcdy based on 
Sruti and Smrti ( sabdanibandhana agama). Others are indirectly based 
(asabdanibandhana agama ). 13 But there are others that are not based on 
Sruti or Smrti, directly or indirectly, and these are termed as anibandhana 
and pauruseya . 14 

9. For Bhartrhari, the real Agama is apauruseya . His views are more like 
those of the Mlmamsakas, rather than like those of the Naiyayikas. [However, 
Helaraja does seem to propose Isvara as the source of Agama. 15 ] The 
apauruseya agama overrides pauruseya agamas , 16 

10. Bhartrhari insists that the real apauruseya agama , though diversely 
transmitted (cf. eko ’py anekavartmeva samamnatah prthak prthak, VP 1.5), is 
of unbroken continuity ( avicchinnaparampara, cf. caitanyam iva yas cay am 
avicchedena vartate/ agamas ..., VP 1.41). 17 The Sista-Rsis are merely links 
within this avicchinnaparampara (cf. sistacaritam avicchinnapdramparyam 


authoritative knowledge above and beyond what was found in the Astadhyayi (cf. nunam ayam 
anydn apijdndti, Mbh. on P. 6.3.109). On the other hand, Bhartrhari has placed Agama above 
the Sista. While the Sista of Patanjali does not learn proper usage from a grammar, Vrsabha on 
VP 1.135 (Iyer 1966: 222- 23) says: yathd tarn eva dpdniniyam sadhuprayogam niyogena vyakarariam 
adhiyandh sadhun prayunjate/ te vaiyakaranaih sista ity anumiyante/ 

11 For a discussion of other possible sources for this verse, including the Mahabharata, and 
other ways of interpreting it, see Houben 1999: 143ff. 

12 On dgamah khalv api of Mbh., Dipika comments: pdramparyenavicchinna upadesa agamah 
srutilaksanah smrtilaksanas ca/ (Abhyankar-Limaye edn., p. 8). Vrtti on VP 1.41 (Iyer 1966:98): 
tathaivayam srutismrtilaksanah sarvaih sistaih parigrhita dgamah/. Also Vrsabha on VP 1.133 (Iyer 
1966:212): kahpunarasavagama itisrutismrtirupatvdd agamasya .../ 

13 Vrtti on VP 1.7 (Iyer 1966: 28-29): tatra kascic chabdanibandhandh smrtayah/ kascid 
asabdanibandhandh sistesu prasiddhasamacdrah/. Vrsabhadeva comments: yady api sabdo nasti te tu 
sistas tan sabddn acaranto drsyante itiprasiddhasamacdrah/ (ibid.: 28). 

14 Vrtti on VP 1.124 (Iyer 1966: 203): sarvapravadesv dgamavdkyanam pranetrparigrahena 
pauruseyatvam abhyupagamyate/ vedavakydni tu caitanyavad apauruseydni/ tany agamantaranam 
pranetrsu vicchinnesv agamantaranusandhane bijavad avatisthante/ 

15 See Helaraja’s commentary on VP III. Jatisamuddesa, verse 46 (Iyer 1963:51ff). 

16 DIpika (Abhyankar-Limaye edn., p. 257): katham ca tad avikalpyam/apauruseyatvat /... yat 
pauruseyam tat sakyam vikalpayitum/ Also: Vrsabha on VP 1.124: purusdnam ca sdparddhatvad 
apramanyam tesam/ vedas tu caitanyavad avicchedad apauruseya iti pramandni vedavakydni/ 
(Iyer 1966: 203). 

17 See Houben 1997:33Iff. for a detailed discussion of “Bhartrhari on the Etemality of the 
Universe and Revealed Texts”, and how the VP and the Vrtti treat diverse views on this topic. 
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svacaranasamacaram ..., Vrtti on VP 1.43 (Iyer 1966: 99). 18 In this insistence 
on avicchinnaparampara of the Agama, Bhartrhari’s views seem more 
dogmatic when compar. 1 with the frank admissions of loss of Vedic text- 
traditions found in the Dharmasutras, cf. brahmanokta vidhayah tesam 
utsannah pathah prayogad anumiyante, Apastambadharmasutra 1.4. 12.10- 
11; desadharmajatidharmakuladharman sru.tyabha.vdd abravin manuh, 
Vasisthadharmasastra. 1.17. 

11. The terms niragavia tarka and suska-tarka seem to refer not just to 

explicidy non-Vedic traditions like Buddhism and Jainism, but also to those 
of Nyaya, Vaisesika etc., cf. Vrtti on VP 1.30 (Iyer 1966: 85): ko hi 
anavasthitasadharmyavaidharmyesu nityam alabdhaniscayesu purusatarkesu 
visvasah; Vrtti on VP 1.127 (Iyer 1966: 205): ydvdn anugamyamdnas tarkah 
svasdstram na bddhate tavan anugantavyah; Vrtti on VP 1.42 (Iyer 1966: 99): 
agamacaksusd vind tarkdnupdti kevalendnumdnena kvacid dhitapratyayo 
drstadrstaphalesu karmasv dgamam utkramya pravartarnano niyatam mahata 
pratyavayena samyujyate; Vrtti on VP 1.129 (Iyer 1966: 209): sabda evopadestd/ 
tatsamarthyam evanugacchanto vaktaro yogyasabdanibandhanayaiva vivaksaya 
pravartante /...sabdasaktirupaparigrhitas tu sddharmyavaidh-armydnusarr 
sarudgamopaghatahetutvad anibandhanah suskas tarka ity ucyate). In this, 
Bhartrhari’s usage is copied verbatim by Sankara in his Bhasya on 
Brahmasutra 2.1.11: tasman niragamah purusotpreksdmatranibandhands tarka 
apratisthita bhavanti, purusotpreksaya nirankusatvat . (pp. 366-367). 

12. Why is this almost dogmatic insistence on avicchinna vaidika agama as 
the foundation of Sanskrit grammar found in Bhartrhari? Contrast his own 
description of how the tradition of Sanskrit grammar almost died out: 

a. baiji-saubhava-haryaksaih suskatarkanusaribhih/ arse viplavite 
granthe... VP II. 479. The attackers of Patanjali are suskatarkanu- 
sarin, a code word for non-Vedic. 

b. yah patanjalisisyebhyo bhrasto vyakaranagamah/ kalena daksinatyesu 
granthamatre vyavasthitah// VP II. 480. The vyakaranagama did 
almost become vicchinna. 

13. The circumstances allow us to suggest that Bhartrhari is engaged in 
the project of re-establishing the Vyakarana tradition. Components of this 
project are; 

a. Making a claim for the status of Agama for Vyakarana. 

b. Making a claim of avicchinnaparampara, in the face of the historical 
fact of a break in the tradition. 


18 Also Vrtti on VP 1.29 (Iyer 1966: 85): lasmad anadirgurupuwakramagaia sistanumdnahelur 
avyabhicara laksanaprapancdbhydm parydyaih sabdavatl cdsabdd ca smrtir nibadhyate/ 
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c. Relocating the Vyakarana squarely within a Vedic fold, 19 in view of 
t e possibly uncomfortable fact that the almost lost Mahabhasya was 

iscovered by the Buddhist Candracarya, and that the Buddhists 
"ere making strong claims on Panini (cf. Deshpande 1997). 

d. Supporting a ‘Veda-based’ tradition of Sanskrit grammar, and 
countering the rise of‘non-Vedic’ traditions of Sanskrit grammar. 

RVi ^ l ^ us se ems circumstantially very plausible that the doctrinal shift in 
ar ^ com pared with the views found in the Mahabhasya, was 

compe e y the specific circumstances of the near loss of the tradition of 
l> 1 C 10 ^ e . Buddhists in its recovery, and the claims the 

u ists were beginning to make on the Paninian tradition. The increasing 

USC °Hri a ^ S ^ ^ ^ u< ^^hists and Jains by this time may have created a 
Th W 3 Rh tl0n h COm P^ cat ' n g factor that did not exist at the time of Patanjali. 

us, ar • a ™ s cems to be at pains to distinguish his grammatical tradition 
,om otner traditions, especially the non-Vedic ones. In spite of the well- 
now n argument for Bhartrhari’s ‘perspectivism’, we should note that the 
on y perspective prominently promoted in the Vakyapadiya and its Vrtti is 
the jutycitva perspective for language. Expressions like nityah 
sa art asam an hah (VP 1.23) and anadim avyavacchinndm srutim ahur 
akartriam ( 1.136) are given in the Vakyapadiya without competing 

alternative perspectives, while the Mahabhasya is still discussing the nityatva 
and kdryatva views without committing itself firmly to either (yady eva nityo 
uhapi kdrya ublmyathapi laksanam pravartyam, Mahabhasya, Vol. I, p. 6). 
While the Dipika discusses thc^e alternative perspectives, the Vakyapadiya 
and the Vrtti are firmly on the side of the nityatva view of language and 
Veda. 20 This firming up may have occurred in the context of Buddhist 
views of language that were current. The defense of nityatva and 
apauruseyatva of the Veda as seen in Bhartrhari, as well as in the tradition 

tasmad ahlaham s as (ram smrlim ca sanibandhandm/ dsrilydrabhyale sistaih sabddndm 
anusdsanam/ / VP 1.43. The Vrtti on this verse squarely puts the grammatical tradition within 
the Vedic roots: tasmad apauruseyam anatisankaniyam purusahilopadesdya pravrllam dmndyam 
pramdnikrlya prsodarddivac ca sddhusabdaprayogesu sistdicarilam avicchinnapdramparyam 
svacaranasamdcdram parigrhya virodhe ca slhilavikalpani ulsargdpavadvanti purvesdm rstnam 
smrlisdis Irani pralikdlam drstasabdasvarupavyabhicardni pramdnikrlyedam dcdiyaih sabddnusdsanam 
prakrdntam anugamyate (Iyer 1966: 99-100). 

20 It may be noted that the Vrtti on VP 1.23 explores various alternative explanations of the 
notion of nityatva , but does not entertain the alternative of anityatva of words, meanings, and 
their relations. In fact, it emphatically asserts that if words, meanings, and their relations were 
anitya , there would be no purpose in composing the grammatical sastras: lalra sulrdndm drambhdd 
eva sabddndm nityatvam abhimatam/ na hy anityatve sabdddinam sdstrdrambhe kincid api prayojanam 
asti (Iyer 1966: 61). VP 1.28 shows that Bhartrhari is willing to compromise by accepting 
vyavasthdmityatdi , as opposed to hutaslhanilyala , but this is as far as he seems to be willing to go. 
One must admit at least a minimalist notion-of nilyatd , and the doctrine of anityatva is not 
admissible. This shows the limits he is willing to travel, so far and no further. 
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of Mimamsa, is most likely occurring in the context of the Buddhist 
opposition as was suggested by Francis Clooney (1990). The Rsification of 
the grammarian-sages, including Patanjali, was only a small part of this 
project The primary goal of the project seems to have been .to bring the 
grammatical tradition squarely back into the Vedic fold, by claiming Agamic 
foundations for it. We know rather very little about the actual circumstances 
of Bhartrhari’s life. However, he himself reports the recovery of the 
Mahabhasya by Candracarya and the efforts of Candracarya in re-establishing 
its tradition. The continued active interest of the Buddhists in the 
propagation of the Paninian tradition indicated by the presence of eminent 
Paninian Buddhist grammarians like Jinendrabuddhi, Dharmakirti, 
Saranadeva and Purusottamadeva was perhaps resented by the followers of 
the Vedic tradition to some extent, and Bhartrhari’s doctrinal shift may 
perhaps be an early response to such a rivalry. A possible indication of such 
a shift may be seen in VP II. 482: 

nydyaprasthanamdrgdms tan abhyasya svarn ca darsanam/ 
pranlto gurundsmakam ayam agamasamgrahah// 

The verse seems to suggest that Bhartrhari’s guru, Vasurata, received 
the tradition of the Mahabhasya as revived by Candracarya, but in composing 
his Agamasamgraha, he also incorporated his own philosophic tradition 
(svam darsanam). One could say that he brought the recovered tradition 
of Sanskrit grammar back within the fold of his own darsana. This emphasis 
on not crossing the boundary of One’s own sastra is seen elsewhere in the 
Vakyapadiya .and the Vrtti: 

vedasastravirodhi ca tarkas caksur apasyatdm/ VP 1.127 

Vrtti: tatra ydvdn anugamyamanas tarkah svasastram na badhate tavan 
anugantavyah/ (Iyer 1966: 205). 

Vrsabha: evam avasthapite agamapramanye tirthikantarakalpitasya ca 
tarkasyapramanye ’bhipretam tarkapramanyam kathayati = tarkas caksur 
iti/ ... tlrthantaraprakalpitatarkam vyudasya vedarthavyavasthapakasya 
mimdmsasthdpitasya srutilingadeh pramanyam udbhavayati/ 
(Iyer 1966: 205). 

Thus, with the given circumstantial evidence, we are in a position to 
read between the lines of Bhartrhari’s work and are able to detect a historical 
situation of rivalry and cooperation between the Buddhist tradition and 
the Hindu-Vedic tradition. In certain ways, the situation in Bhartrhari is 
comparable with what one finds in the work of Gaudapada, but that is the 
topic for another occasion. 21 

21 This feeling of rivalry may be compared with the oft-quoted critique of Amarasimha, the 
author of the famous Amarakosa, that he stole the whole Mahabhasya: amarasimho hi papiyan 
sawam bhasyam acucurat. 
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Thought, Language and Consciousness: 

Bhartrhari’s View of Language 


K.D. Tripathi 

Bhartrhari’s philosophy of language emerges from the antecedent Vedic 
tradition replete with the speculations on Vak and Brahman in different 
contexts. K.A. Subramania Iyer asserts that some of them certainly contain 
the idea that Brahman is the ultimate source of all, while others convey the 
idea that Vak is the origin of everything. 1 

Vakyapadlya inherits that tradition and, therefore, is not merely a 
text that offers a theory of meaning in order to facilitate the analysis of 
language as an object to enable us to understand the multiplicity of the 
phenomenal world. It is an agama too, which offers a deeper insight into 
the nature of Ultimate Being in order to resolve the perennial tension of 
Indian metaphysics between unity and multiplicity, internal and external, 
subtle and gross, formless and all-forms, universal and particular, microcosm 
and macrocosm, and so on. 2 

Initial five karikas of Brahmakanda of the Vakyapadlya form the core 
of Bhartrhari’s philosophy according to which the Ultimate Reality, 
Brahman, which is without beginning and end, is of the nature of word 
( sabda-tattva) when viewed from the angle of creation and from it are 
manifested all the objects and the whole cosmos. This Ultimate Reality is 

1 K.A. Subramania Iyer, 1969:99. 

*K.D. Tripathi, 1990:208-11. 
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One, but it manifests itself as many because of its power. It does so, however, 
without losing its oneness. Its two powers, vidya and avidya, which are in 
opposition to each other, are not different from it. All multiplicity appears 
due to the power of avidya, i.e., the power of differentiation; however, 
unity persists due to the power of vidya. 

The Ultimate, which is One, contains the seed of all multiplicity and 
manifests itself as the. experiencer, experienced and the experience itself. 
In fact, the time as power, which is the first among the diverse powers 
emergingffom avidya, is essentially one; however, division is superimposed 
on it. All the different kinds of changes ( sad bhava-vikaras) , which bring 
about multiplicity in the Being, depend on it. Veda, the means ( upaya ) of 
realizing the Ultimate as well as its symbol ( anukara ), i.e., upeya, is one, 
though handed down to us by the sages in many recensions. 

These ideas, which form the core of the agama of grammarians which 
was once lost and then regained, may be distinguished from the grammatical 
or linguistic content of vyakarana-sastra and the moral issues appearing in 
the text termed by Bhartrhari as vyakarana-smrti. Iyer has rightly emphasized 
that Bhartrhari has always the Ultimate Reality in mind even when he is 
speaking about jati or dravya, kriya or sadhana, kala or dik and so on. He 
somehow connects it all with Brahman. Thus, the metaphysical basis of the 
Vakyapadlya figures as the main content of the work and runs like a thread 
right through his work, giving it a unity.* It may be emphasized here that 
the confusion about the main topic discussed in Vakyapadlya was created 
by the observations made by Helaraja regarding the topics discussed in 
Vakyapadlya. Helaraja makes his observations in the beginning of his 
commentary on Jati-samuddesa, wherein he maintains that Vakyapadlya is 
devoted to dealing with eight padarthas as they have been enumerated in 
karika-s 24-26 of Brahmakanda. 4 The fact remains that Bhartrhari is 
enumerating there the topics primarily discussed in vyakarana-sastra and 
not in vyakarana-agama. In vyakarana-agama, i.e., Vakyapadlya, they find a 
secondary place. Primarily, it is the philosophy that has been discussed in 
Vakyapadlya. 

S K.A. Subramania Iyer, 1969:98. 

4 5 ? Iu.g)Mmfcd) 

inrafti Helaraja, VP III. i. p. 1. 

Compare this with the Vrtti on VP, 1.24-26: yfhwifa:l api occurring in 

the foregoing sentence may be taken to be Thus the sentence should be read as ftrj 

hR^hiPckIhI Thus, the meaning is: “The matter presented (here) ends too in these 
three verses.” In fact, karika 1.26 clearly states : “These are only a few issues which have been 
dealt with here (i.e., in VP) according to tradition so that they may be retained in memory.” 
Hence, it may be concluded, these eight topics have been elaborately dealt with in vyakarana- 
sastra, i.e., sutra, anutantra (vartika), and bhasya. 
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Thus, the metaphysical nature of Vakyapadiya is evident. Viewing 
language as identical with consciousness on the one hand, and as the 
substratum of thought process on the other, corroborates the theory that 
the Ulumate Reality is the Word-principle. 

Vak as consciousness figures in karikas 124-126 of Brahmakanda and 
the Vrtti thereon. r> The Vrtti is full of terms such as caitanya, samvit, 
pratyavamarsa, anusandhana, and citi-kriya. Vak as para-prakrti, where all 
the transmutations cease to exist, is viewed as a goal to be attained. She, in 
her aspect of consciousness or self-consciousness, is the basis for all sciences, 
arts and crafts. Whatever is created can thus be analysed and communicated. 6 
All sciences are closely bound with the knowledge, which is of the nature 
of Word. The artist works with the word in his intellect and the intellect is 
further rooted in the consciousness. The eternal Word is not perceived by 
the ears but the manifest word becomes perceptible through its own 
unmanifest cause, the unmanifest One, as the air by fanning. The power 
that is breath (prana) lies in the Self, strikes at different places of articulation 
and becomes differentiated. Thus, the unity of the process — starting from 
consciousness and going upto the gross words, through the prana and buddhi 
— is evident. This unique notion of language, essentially Vedic, blossoms 
forth in the later philosophy of grammar and in the Tantras. 

Language is the foremost human behaviour which links all human 
experiences and goes even deeper as being identical with our consciousness. 
Being the most intrinsic and subde, language culminates into the ‘awareness 
of awareness’ (sa hi pratyavamarsini —VP I.124d). However, viewing 
language as the substratum of thought-process on the one hand, and as 
being identical with the indivisible consciousness and the Absolute on the 
other, raises some serious questions. 

The idea of inevitable and necessary in-dwelling of verbality in the 
cognition raises the question: whether grammarians admit determinate 
cognition only? If the question is answered in the affirmative, then a problem 
would arise: how do they speak in terms of Brahman, para-prakrti and a 
yoga entitled sabda-purva-yoga and krama-samhara-yoga ? 



5 (a) qiijMGt 4^cst>i , }'\qql ! T ; R wlwill'H Mcni«i: X'Wftla ^IT H? xch=ih[<|'i)|| 
UeffaSIlfiHcrMHi «nwii' 
ffar tfwfhni wr ' 

-VP 1.124-26. 

(b) See also Vrtti on the above. 


- Vrtti, VP I. p. 3. 
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Nevertheless, such a great scholar as Mahamahopadhyaya Gopinatha 
Kaviraja maintains, “In the expression na so sti pratyayo loke \_Vdk 1.124], 
the word loke implies modal consciousness. This consciousness is discursive 
and relative. It must be borne in mind that the grammarian does not admit 
what is ordinarily known as nirvikalpaka-vrttijnana, cf. the stoic view on 
connection between language and thought (Janet and Seales, History of 
the Problems of Philosophy, Vol.l.p. 208)” [Kaviraj 1966:15].The question 
has been further examined recently by Bimal Krishna Matilal. 7 He states 
that language constitutes not only a wider part of thought, but rather it is 
an indispensable substratum of thought. Verbalizability is immanent in our 
cognitive faculty. In fact, it is claimed that the cognitive faculty operates 
necessarily with the verbal faculty. Elaborating this idea, Matilal examines 
the thesis of Bhartrhari and views it in terms of its strong and weak versions. 
The strong version, according to him, is: 

Bl. All cognitive episodes are equivalent to verbal thought. 

However, he expresses his reservations that this will exclude many 
primitive, non-verbal experiences frbm the domain of awareness-episode 
and declare diem to be non-cognitive in character. It is somewhat doubtful 
whether Bhartrhari intended his thesis in this form. Hence, Matilal proposes 
a weaker version which will allow for certain primitive, pre-linguistic 
cognitive episodes, among which we can put the so-called pure sensory 
experiences, ‘raw feels’, etc. The weaker version is: 

B2. Most cognitive episodes are verbal thoughts at some implicit level. 8 

Matilal interprets certain portions of the Vrtti differently from the 
way Iyer has understood them. He holds the view that Utpaladeva and 
Abhinavagupta assimilated the theory of Bhartrhari into their metaphysical 
doctrine of Siva consciousness. Matilal uses the remarks of Utpaladeva and 
Abhinavagupta to expound further the thesis of language-impregnated 
nature of awareness, for it has some important implications for the theories 
of perceptual awareness. He refers to the arguments advanced by Buddhists, 
Naiyayikas, and Mimamsakas, according to whom there are two types of 
perceptual awareness, nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka ; by almost common 
consent, the first (nirvikalpaka) is the sensory awareness where no concept 
and, hence, no language or word (sabda) can appear, and the second one 
(savikalpaka) , where words, concepts, and universal are essentially present. 
Bhartrhari and, following him, Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta maintain 
the opposite views, viz., that even in the so-called nirvikalpaka non- 
conceptual state the word is interpenetrated as vag-rupata. For, it is argued, 
without such vag-rupata (verbal nature), which Bhartrhari calls 


7 B.K. Matilal 1990:133-41. 
"Ibid.: 133-34. 
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pratyavamarsa and the Saivite monists of Kashmir call vimarsa, or sometimes 
paramarsa, an awareness which is awareness of the object it reveals, the 
light of awareness itself will not illuminate ( na prakasah prakaseta .). 9 

My purpose in citing this somewhat lengthy passage from Matilal is to 
point out that modern scholarship has moved in a direction different from 
that of Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraja. Matilal presents the arguments 
advanced by Dharmakirti and answers the questions raised by him the way 
Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta have answered them. 

We need not conclude from the VP 1.124 cited above that either 
Bhartrhari admits savikalpaka or discursive cognition only or that 
nirvikalpaka or non-discursive cognition must necessarily be divested of every 
level of vak. Hence, it may be stated that pratyavamarsa is present in 
nirvikalpaka cognition and even beyond according to Bhartrhari. 

But how does Bhartrhari account for his philosophical position? 
Apparently, he develops this idea of impregnation of thought by the word 
on the basis of his notion of sabda-bhavana. Whether understood in terms 
of ‘residual traces of linguistic ability’, as interpreted by Matilal, or as ‘word- 
seed’ or the ‘residual traces from previous births,’ as understood by Iyer, 
this sabda-bhavana r, explains the riddle of the presence of linguistic abilities 
even in a new born baby or a dumb and deaf by birth, the way it has been 
admitted by the grammarians. It may be observed here that the notion of 
sabda-bhavana carries forward the idea of verbal impregnation of thought 
and links the level of ordinary experience with the metaphysical experience. 
Thus, Bhartrhari’s theory of meaning is a double-faced one that explains 
reality at the phenomenal level as well as at the transcendental level. 

Viewing Supreme Reality as sphota from the angle of vacaka 
(expressive word), pratibha from the angle of vacya (expressed meaning) 
and pasyanti from the angle of both, serves the metaphysical purpose of 
the grammarians. The term pasyanti, or the Seeing One, suggests that it 
may see both: the phenomenal as well as transcendental aspects of reality, 
i.e., towards madhyama and vaikhari on the one hand, and towards para or 
Brahman on the other. It is logically necessary for the system, as M. Biardeau 
holds, to postulate the Being as pure unity and non-differentiation in 
order to show profound correlation of the objective and subjective aspects 
of reality and, at the same time, it is not contrary to the postulation that 
Being is Brahman or sabda-tattva, for that undivided Brahman holds within 
itself the phenomenal diversity as well as the unity and then, transcends 
both. Karikas of the Vakyapadiya clearly emphasize this point in VP III. 
i. Dravyasamuddesa, 7-14. 


9 Ibid.: 135-36. 
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Bhartrhari’s notion of vivarta, which is fundamentally different from 
that of Samkara, is an attempt to resolve the tension between the unity of 
the Being and its manifestation as the diversity of the phenomena. The 
notion of vivarta has been elaborated in the following karika. 

“Of which one that is the seed of all, there is this state of multiplicity, that of the 
enjoyer, the enjoyed and enjoyment.” [VP 1.4. trans: Iyer: 1965] 

Vrtti of the first karika faithfully expands this notion of vivarta and 
asserts that unity as the oneness of one is never lost, yet it assumes the 
apparent diversity of forms - unreal, divergent and the other. This notion 
of vivarta is fundamentally different from the Samkhya notion of parinama 
in which reality is transformed into the other form which is real. It is 
different from the notion of vivarta as admitted by Samkara in which the 
diversity is superimposed, hence completely illusory. In the vivarta admitted 
by Bhartihari, the one appears as if many ( bhedanukarena). The apparent 
multiplicity persists as long as there is ignorance, but disappears in vidyd. 

Moreover, the One diversifies himself through his own power of avidya 
and appears as experiencer, experienced and experience. In order to 
illustrate the idea, Vrtti cites the analogy of the dream in which viewer 
divides himself as the object of the dVeam, the view as well as the viewer. It 
all happens due to the power of avidya or the nescience which leads to the 
differentiation, i.e., the phenomenal diversity. But the phenomena do not 
simply veil the Being, they reveal it also, or rather the Being manifests itself 
through them. Vrtti offers the logic of this manifestation as pratyavabhasa. 

Yet the question remains, for whom this happens? It is for the one 
who has already overcome avidya and stays in vidyd. The notion of power as 
freedom or svatantrya is implicit in the doctrine of Saktimat Brahman of 
the grammarians; otherwise, postulation of two powers contradictory to 
each other cannot be explained satisfactorily. Kashmir Saivism may be 
ere ited with making the implicit as explicit. 

All diversity and change appear in time as well as in space. Hence, 
t e rst manifestation of the power of avidya is Kalasakti or the power of 
time. All activity appears in time and all the forms are manifested in the 
space. Thus, the concretization and the manifestation of the language 
happens in. sequentiality or temporality and in forms or spatiality. The 
temporal words are incapable of expressing the Ultimate Reality, because, 
Reality in its ultimate aspect embraces all forms, or more correctly speaking, 
it is formless (VP, Ill.i. Sambandha-samuddesa, 56). 

There is, however, something which runs through all these unreal 
forms and which persists when these forms disappear. That is Brahman, 
the Ultimate Reality and that is the unity of all expressive words and the 
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expressed meanings. Vakyapadlya constandy emphasizes this aspect of the 
language and offers a unique logic to understand it and a spiritual practice, 
i.e., yoga to realize that supreme state of Being. This spiritual practice has 
been termed as sabdapurvayoga or the yoga of transcending the verbal 
multiplicity or plurality through the words themselves. All such verbal 
multiplicity occurs in time; hence, it is an activity, temporal and sequential. 
Spiritual practice of grammar shows the path to submerge such a 
sequentiality into the plenitude of the Self, the Consciousness. Therefore, 
it has been termed as kramasamharayoga. Since it is the yogic path based on 
the purity of language, it is called vagyoga. The stages of such a unique 
yogic practice have been taught in the Vrtti in a few karikas of Vakyapadlya 
explaining sabdapurvayoga and Vak as pasyanti , madhyama and vaikhan. Para 
vak has been mentioned in the karika itself as para prakrti , 10 

Thus, the phenomena are defiled existence ( asuddhi ). Absolute has 
been understood in terms of plenitude, transcending the subject-object duality. 
It is the empirical world which has fallen into subject-object duality. The relation 
between the Absolute and the phenomena is that of transcendance and 
immanence both. Bhartrhari views realization of the absolute unity in terms of 
purity or suddhi (VP 1.9). 

Moreover, Bhartrhari speaks in terms of grammar as the highway for 
attaining moksa or apavarga and expounds the distinct path of 
sabdapurvayoga, or the yoga of moving from sabda to that which transcends 
the word. It may be stated here that the word purva occurring in the term 
sabdapurvayoga, means atita (beyond) according to Namalinganusasana of 
Amarasimha. 11 

Thus, the identity of Vak with consciousness does not create any 
obstacle in developing an idea of speech that explains the multiplicity of 
the phenomenal world and paves the way for the emergence of the aesthetic 
theory of Dhvani and Rasa as enunciated by the Kashmir Saivas and, at the 
same time, offers a metaphysical theory which blossoms into the Tantric 
philosophy shared by Saivas, Saktas, and Vaisnavas alike. 


10 VP III. i, Dravyasamuddesa,15. 

11 ( a ) WIRT I 

-Namalinganusasana (Amarakosa), III.3.133. 
(b) VlMld1dl«f^T I 

-Namalinganusasana (Amarakosa), III.4.16. 
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Thought and Language: 
The Bhartrharian Perspective 


Tandra Patnaik 

This paper tries to place Bhartrhari’s views in the backdrop of one of the 
central issues of modern philosophy of language - whether thought is 
independent of language or language-determined. Bhartrhari’s 
Vakyapadiya can be claimed to be one of the oldest treatises meticulously 
dealing with this issue. I shall discuss his views on the topic from two angles — 

(i) Thought and language as components of linguistic communication, 

(ii) Thought and language as conceptual entities and their relative priority. 
On the first issue Bhartrhari conceives a two-dimensional relation between 
language and thought. And on the second issue, he prefers to prioritize 
language over thought, dismissing thereby the popular and commonsensical 
theory that language is just a vehicle of thought. In this context I shall also 
like to compare notes with some relevant modern views on these issues. 
Sometimes such a comparative study is necessary because the present is 
always enriched by the past, and the past is better assessed by its capability 
to face the challenges of the present. 

I. 

Before I explicate Bhartrhari’s views on the theme, I must clarify 
that no discussion on any aspect of his philosophy is complete without 
reference to his multi-layered method of analysis of the phenomenon, called 
l snbda’ (generally translatable as language). 
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Broadly speaking, he explicates language from three angles - (i) 
sabda as a tattva, i.e., the metaphysical principle; (ii) sabda as an object of 
loka-vyavahara, i.e., as it is used; and (iii) sabda as sastra-vyavahara, i.e., as 
an object of analytical or grammatical study. Here, my focus would be on 
loka-vyavahara, though occasionally I have to refer to the notion of sabda as 
a tattva. 

Bhartrhari conceives language, that we use in our day to day life, as 
communicative in nature, for he uses the term vyavahara, very often to 
mean ‘the use of words to communicate one’s thought’, ‘verbal usage’ or 
exchange of ideas’. He also projects language as an act. It is an activity in 
human beings. The Sanskrit term for this is ‘ sabdana ’, which B.K. Matilal 
(1990: 85) very aptly translates as ‘languageing’. As an act it involves the 
speaker s expression of his intention through the utterance-act, and the 
hearer’s ability to grasp what is being expressed along with the intention of 
the speaker. He explains the process of linguistic communication by 
introducing a distinction between sphota and nada. In case of expressive 
words (as opposed to the meaningless sounds) one has to distinguish 
between two elements - one is the root cause of manifestation ( nimitta), 
and the other is the applied (prayujyate) , when manifested to convey 
meaning (VP 1.44). In other words, every linguistic communication has 
two aspects: (1) the element that causes manifestation, that makes the 
implicit potency explicit through the (sentential) utterances, and (2) the 
e ement which, being actualized, conveys the meaning to the hearer. The 
ormer is called nada/dhvani and the latter sphota. Pandit Suryanarayana 
ukla (1961) interprets this verse both from the speaker’s angle, as well 
as, the hearer’s angle. Viewed from the speaker’s side, sphota is the causal 
ground ( nimitta ) for the audible sound, which conveys the meaning ( artha ). 
But from the hearer’s point of view, it is just the opposite. The audible 
equence of sounds is the causal ground ( nimitta, ) of the sphota, which in 

thint ^ meanin S- K-A.S. Iyer (1969: 153), on the other hand, 

sh M • at verse s h° u ld be interpreted from the hearer’s angle. It 
ou imply that the sequential stretch of sounds that is heard by the 
6 Cause manifestation of the indivisible sphota, which is 
wi m lm and which, when manifested, conveys the meaning. All these 
m erpretations of this rather enigmatic verse make at least one thing clear; 
l mten s to offer us a hint about how Bhartrhari is going to explicate the 
i ea o t e communication of meaning. It is suggested that there are spoken 
wor s conveying some unitary sense that can be communicated by the 
spea er and understood by the hearer because there is something 
commonly shared by both So the process of linguistic communication 
necessarily involves three basic elements: (i) the speaker, (ii) the hearer, 
and (iii) the common ground for inter-subjectivity. For, in Bhartrhari’s 
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opinion communication is not a process of directly transferring the contents 
of thought from the speaker to the hearer. The competence to express 
the thought and grasp the meaning exists as an inherent power within 
human being. It is a property inter-subjecdvely available. So the expressive 
word (that the speaker intends to communicate) is made explicit through 
a ‘stretch of sounds’ (I use this term following Matilal (2002: 334), because 
it helps us to clarify that, according to Bhartrhari, sentences, not the words, 
are the primary units of communicative meaning); this is nada/dhvani. 
This audible stretch of sounds that is presented sequentially, syllable by 
syllable, is the cause ( nimitta) of the manifestation of the meaning to be 
communicated. The hearer too, grasps the stretch of sounds along with 
their multiplicity and sequentiality. But unless the hearer understands the 
stretch of sounds as representing a unitary and sequenceless meaning, 
linguistic communication is not achieved. This sequenceless meaning-unit 
(potentially present in both, the speaker and the hearer) is the sphota. As 
Bhartrhari clarifies, Since ntida (sound pattern) arises in sequence, sphota 
which has neither former nor later stage and which is sequenceless ( akrama ) 
is apprehended through nada and appears to be having sequence as well 
as parts” (VP 1.48). 

Thus, the meaning-unit (or sphota) is a pardess, indivisible whole. In 
contrast, the discernible elements like grammatical and syntactical divisions 
are very much prominent when the meaning the speaker intends to 
communicate is presented through the stretch of sounds. If utterance 
represents the speech, and the meaning intended to be expressed is taken 
to be the non-verbal element present in the mind of the speaker, then it is 
obvious that Bhartrhari maintains a duality between speech and thought. 
Both the elements are autonomous, yet not autonomous to the extent of 
excluding each other. But he would claim that in the ultimate sense these 
two elements are indistinguishable, as is evident from his explanatory note 
on the verse 1.44, where he clarifies: “In the sequenceless nature of the 
vak (speech) [which also means sphota ] both the powers, the power to be 
articulated in sound (audible form) and the power to convey meaning lie 
intermixed”. It is clear from this statement that Bhartrhari does not identify 
sphota with the artha or meaning. In spite of the risk of misrepresentation I 
would like to interpret sphota and dhvani distinction in terms of the 
distinction between (what Western philosophers would call) the 
propositional content and the speech-act. I have used the term 
‘propositional content to make it clear that according to Bhartrhari the 
same sphota can be expressed in different formulations and different 
languages. Yet it will be misleading to say that sphota is the bearer of meaning. 
It is rather the unit of linguistic potency which, when expressed, is diversified 
into two elements, dhvani and artha. In one of its dimension it is expressed 
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as sound pattern and in another, it is the meaning-bearing unit. So sphota 
should not be confused with the meaning-bearing unit. Rather, Bhartrhari 
believes that sphota along with expressing the meaning expresses itself. This 
may be evident from the following verse. He says “Just as light/fire (Jyoti ) 
resides in the arani (churning) stick and being manifested becomes the 
cause for manifesting other objects, sabda resides likewise in the mind 
(buddhi, the inner faculty) and being manifested becomes separately the 
cause for manifesting itself as well as the meaning” (1.46). In the quoted 
passages we note that he uses the terms sabda and sphota almost 
interchangeably. And both the terms seem to refer to a principle that 
includes both, the sequential form of words and the meaning. This principle 
of unity itself is the sphota. Moreover, this verse states very clearly that the 
locus of sabda/sphota is buddhi or the inner faculty of cognition ( sabdo’pi 
buddhisthah srutinam kdranam prthak). In other words, if speech is taken to 
be meaningful stretch of sounds then sphota (which exists at the mental 
level) is its cause. Of course, there is no unanimity of opinion among the 
scholars regarding the exact significance of the term sphota. According to 
John Brough, (1972) and K.K. Raja (1969) sphota is the meaning-bearing 
unit in its linguistic aspect. For S.D. Joshi (1967) and G. Cardona (1976) 
sphota should mean sound unit of the language system, whereas K.A.S. Iyer 
(1969) argues that it should stand for meaning-bearing speech unit. 
However I would like to accept B.K. Matilal’s (1990) interpretation of the 
term sphota as signifying ‘language principle’. 1 Justifying his view he says 
that sphota is the linguistic unit, which is identical with its meaning and 
hence the ‘language principle’. He says, “Language is not the vehicle of 
meaning or conveyor-belt of thought. Thought anchors language and 
language anchors thought. Sabdand, ‘languageing’, is thinking; and thought 
vibrates through language. In this way of looking at things, there cannot 
be any essential difference between a linguistic unit and its meaning or the 
thought it conveys. Sphota refers to this non-differentiated language- 
principle (p. 85). I intend to come back to discuss the deeper significance 
of this principle called sphota, a little later. For the time being I would like 


It appeal s from Bhartrhari s exposition that sphota stands for unitary sentence meaning 
(vakya-sphota). Interestingly enough he also vises the term with reference to words and phonemes 
( pada-sphota and vama-sphota, respectively). If we accept that Bhartrhari conceives sentence as 
the ultimate point of unity and consequendy, sphota stands for sentence meaning then his 
monistic metaphysics would collapse. For, this would mean there could be innumerable number 
of unrelated sphotas. This inconsistency in his position can be solved if we take sphota in the 
sense of ‘one and unitary language-principle. He has already hinted that the power of 
expressibility, i.e., sabda or sphotais in the inner faculty ( buddhi) that is expressed through each 
meaningful utterance. So in all probability he used the term sphota or sabda in an extended 
sense when he talked of sphota in the context of words or sentences. 
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to dwell a little longer on Bhartrhari’s conception of language-thought 
equation and explicate the issue from another angle. 

We have noted that Bhartrhari maintains a distinction between the 
‘language at the level of thought’ and ‘language at the level of speech’; 
between the ‘meaning to be expressed’ and the ‘meaning actually 
expressed’ through articulated stretch of sounds. But ultimately he seems 
to reject their autonomy. This may give rise to a paradoxical situation. But 
Bhartrhari sees no paradox in his position. He may still hold that at a certain 
level there is an undeniable interdependence between language and 
thought. The implications of such a viewpoint will be clear if we examine 
Bhartrhari’s analysis of the processes of linguistic communication. Exploring 
the process of linguistic communication from the speaker’s angle, he 
identifies three discernible elements in an utterance, viz., the sound 
pattern/form of words ( vacaka), the meaning expressed ( vacya) and 
speaker’s intention ( vivaksa ). Vacya is the meaning to be expressed and 
vacaka is the meaning expressed through the stretch of sounds. In a broad 
sense, vacya stands for the meaning-content ( artha ) and vacaka for stretch 
of words (VP 1.50). For certain practical reasons, Bhartrhari thinks, the 
distinction is to be maintained. If meaning would have been conceptually 
inseparable from words then the same meaning could not have been 
expressed in different forms of sentences; or we would not have translated 
the meaning of sentences from one language to another. But we must 
remember that the speaker’s utterance is always presented sequentially, 
syllable by syllable. The moment one syllable is uttered it is replaced by 
another syllable. So how does the speaker manage to convey the meaning 
that has a unitary sense? Bhartrhari’s answer to the problem is interesting, 
yet profound. He would say that the level of utterance is just one part of 
the linguistic expressibility. So he introduces the notion of a three-tiered 
process of linguistic communicability. In this scheme the level of utterance 
is only the last stage of the process, which he calls the vaikhan vak 
(elaborated speech). The level of utterance points to a deeper level of 
thought. It is the pre-verbal stage identified as the madhyamd vak. “Mind is 
its only substratum” (Vrtti under 1.142). This pre-verbal stage is broadly 
comparable to the modern notion of an episodic but unexpressed pre¬ 
verbal thought. It is a thought with the same verbal content. In this stage 
the thought is already linked to an idea or object, but un-uttered. If we 
take thought to mean what the sentence purports to communicate then 
we can say that language presupposes thought and thought is operative 
through language. But uttered speech with discernible elements and the 
pre-verbal stage with the supposed distinction (though pre-verbal) between 
the word and the meaning refer to an ultimate stage where the distinction 
between vacya and vacaka is obliterated. It points to a level beyond buddhi. 
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This stage is called the pasyanti vak, a purely non-verbal stage of language. 
This is the stage in which the potentiality for the expressiveness is inherent, 
but not explicit. It is non-differentiated principle and is identical with the 
consciousness. This is also the stage of sphota , the language-principle , from 
which meaning as if bursts forth (for, that is the etymological significance 
of the root sphut from which the word sphota is derived) along with the 
phonetic and syntactical elements. Though Bhartrhari never explicitly 
associates pasyanti vak with the sphota, we can infer this from his commentary 
on the verse 1.142. It is stated: “The seeing one ( pasyanti) is that in which 
sequence is merged and though it is One the power to produce sequence has 
entered into it. It is restiess ( calacala ) ... the forms of the objects of 
nowledge have entered into it or merged into it.’’ Pasyanti, described as 
TeS \ S P°^ nts a potency that has a tendency to manifest itself in preverbal 

an verbal level. Understood in this sense we can be in better position to 
erstand Bhartrhari s statement that the potency of language is like a 
P a , en s All the colours of a full-grown peahen are potentially there 
th C ! ^ ese colours are manifested when the peahen comes out of 
j* C ?^’. 1 " 1 i larl y the sphota or sabda is the potential stage in which the 
i ^ U1Stl< T on P’ a l°ng with its poyer to mean is already there in all 
sta^ aS fTi? S i^ e * n ^ S1 ^ ‘ Elaborating the relationship between these three 
into the ' ^ ! ngu * sdc P roces s Bhartrhari says: “All the objects (meant) merge 
WnrH oc mte ^ P ot entialities) and intellect merges into sequenceless 
in conne^d tent vf^ (^rtti on 1.118). So there seems to be no incongruity 
ng t e stage of pasyanti with sphota or the principle of language. 

kmeufcrein!! U n0t a P roblematic stance adopted by Bhartrhari? If 
exists atthe SreStS i ° n Umtythen wh y does he maintain that a sort of duality 
it seems thalm^ st f ge °f linguistic process between thought and language? 
otherwise l an « ^ assumes sucb a distinction as a convenient ploy, for 
as the mind f? em§ cannot be an act of communication. He says “Just 
attention of th h ^ S P eaker brst intns to the words, in the same way, the 
that even if the hT™ * U ° iS directed toward s them” (1.53). So he believes 
ultimate level tV^ ^ ^ etween thought and language is suppressed at the 
abandoned. So th ^ residual force of the differentiation is not totally 
is again operative “t? 0 "!? 111 a s P eaker des ires to say something the duality 
upon as its ar ri«i* » !^ thlSmerging and emerging of word, which is looked 
raised at this n <v T . f ^ td under 1-51). But, a relevant question may be 
communication 1 1 • th ^ element of differentiation is so important for 
differentiatf»H 1 &t 1S ^ ? eed bhartrhari to conceive of a non- 

the less rr>m r ang P a ^ e P r i n ciple called sphota ? Why does he not follow 
in terms r P P atb of explaining the linguistic communication either 
,• ° P a lty, or else in terms of either thought or language alone? In 

is context it may be of great interest to examine some of the modern 
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Western theories of philosophy of language, especially those theories that 
deal with the communicative dimension of language. Such an undertaking 
is likely to help us in assessing Bhartrhari’s philosophy of language, with 
reference to his theory of sphota. 

It is well known that the course of Western philosophy took, what is 
popularly known as, ‘the linguistic turn’ in the first part of 20 th century. 
Since then prolific works have been produced on the concept of language. 
It is neither necessary nor possible for me to scan the entire literature of 
Western philosophy of language. I shall concentrate only on some important 
communicative theories of meaning and examine how such theories deal 
with the problem of language-thought equation. At the outset, I must make 
it clear that I do not intend to dwell on the points of similarity between the 
Western philosophers (such as, Derrida, Chomsky or Frege) and Bhartrhari. 
I would rather concentrate on the points of difference for, this may be 
more helpful in explaining why Bhartrhari needs to assume an initial 
distinction between thought and language and finally discard this initial 
dualism as far as communication of meaning is concerned. So I shall be 
taking up these two questions conjointly while discussing the relevant 
theories. 

In the Western philosophy of language we primarily come across two 
diverging views regarding the relation between thought and language in 
the context of the expression of meaning. On the one hand, there are 
philosophers like Wittgenstein (1953), Austin (1962) and Searle (1969), 
who prefer to confine the problem of the communication of meaning within 
the limits of language and its use, without treading the area of thought; on 
the other hand, there are intentionalists like Grice (1957) and later-Searle 
(1983), who view language just as a medium of thought, thereby prioritizing 
thought. There is also a middle line of thought represented by the 
Interpretationists like Davidson, who seem to offer an equal status to both, 
thought and language. I shall discuss these three alternative positions in 
brief to examine the rationality of Bhartrhari’s position. 

Wittgenstein and following him many others like Austin and Searle 
display a sort of apathy towards the possible role of thought in the analysis 
of language, often fearing that this would lead to a form of psychologism. 
Wittgenstein argues that we need not make a conceptual reference to 
mental states in explaining the nature and functioning of language. So we 
can clearly see that Wittgenstein would have reacted negatively to 
Bhartrhari’s way of looking at language-thought equation. He would have 
shared Bhartrhari’s position regarding the functional and the 
communicative role of language. But he would not at any cost buy the idea 
that there may be a complementary relation between thought and language. 
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Wittgenstein, (especially in his Philosophical Investigations) rather suggests 
that one should confine the analysis of the concepts of ‘language’ and 
‘meaning’ within the limits of speech or verbal utterance. He admits that 
we do talk of such mental concepts as ‘meaning’ ‘belief, ‘understanding’, 
‘intention’ in the context of linguistic expression, but they are nothing 
more than ‘grammatical fictions’. He even goes to the extent of labeling 
such mentalistic hypothesis as a ‘general disease of thinking’. Explaining 
his position on this issue Pitcher (1972: 275) says: 

“Once we have an overall view of variety of situations in which the terms ‘meaning’ 
and ‘understanding’ are used, and of various criteria of their use, there is nothing 
more to know about what meaning and understanding are. To know their 
meanings, Wittgenstein would say, is to know their use.” 

So we note that, Wittgenstein adopts a form of linguistic behaviourism as 
far as anaylsis of meaning is concerned. He outright discards the need for 
presuming an independent level of mental activity for understanding how 
we operate with meaningful expressions. 

Austin and Searle, on the other hand, without sharing Wittgenstein’s 
penchant for linguistic behaviourism, go along with him in claiming that 
the functioning of language can be well understood without bringing in 
the concept of thought. They come out with a theory of language that in 
spite of admitting the importance of the intention of the speaker to 
communicate does not hook up in a way the level of speech with that of 
the thought. Surprisingly enough both, Austin and Searle largely draw their 
inspiration from the communication-intention theory of Paul Grice that 
not only connects language with thought but also believes that language is 
thought-dependent. In all fairness to Paul Grice, it must be admitted that 
it was he who provided a revolutionary turn to the philosophy of language 
by bringing to light the communicative intentional dimension of language 
as opposed to the purely semantic and formalistic interpretation of this 
concept. I shall discuss his views on thought-language-equation later. For 
the time being I shall focus on the speech-act theories of Austin (1962) 
and Searle (1969) who agree with Grice that language is an audience- 
directed activity, therefore communicative in nature; they also agree that 
the speaker may express his intention while communicating the literal 
meaning. But they prefer to explain the act of linguistic communication 
in terms of semantic and syntactic rules, thereby meticulously avoiding 
treading into the area of ‘mind’ and ‘thought’ in their analysis of the 
linguistic communication. According to Austin, uttering a statement is as 
good as indulging in multiple forms of acts. These acts include the act of 
expressing the propositional meaning along with the intention of the 
speaker (which he prefers to call as the ‘force’ of an utterance), and also 
the act of eliciting response from the audience (which he prefers to call 
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the act of eliciting response from the audience (which he prefers to call 
‘securing an uptake’). He labels the former element as the ‘force’ of an 
utterance, thereby introducing a distinction between ‘meaning’ and ‘force’. 
However, in Austin’s opinion the ‘force’ or the intention of the speaker 
has nothing to do with the level of thought. For him, the ‘intended 
meaning’ or ‘force’ is ultimately dependent on linguistic and 
institutionalized conventions. We can better understand Austin’s way of 
analyzing the communication of meaning with the following example. 
Suppose a local man in a town says to a stranger, ‘This is not a good place’. 
In this case the speaker is not only making a statement about the place 
(locutionary act/meaning), but also warning the stranger about the dangers 
involved (illocutionary act/force). But Austin would want the speaker to 
say, ‘I warn that this is not a good place’, thereby segregating ‘meaning’ 
from the ‘force’ with the clause ‘that’. It is obvious that in case of Austin, 
‘force’ is not exactly the ‘intention’ as we understand the term today’ 
Pointing out the weakness of Austin’s handling of the concept of intention, 
Strawson very righdy observes that in most cases the illocutionary acts, i.e., 
the acts of indicating the intention by the speaker succeed not by confirming 
to the linguistic conventions, but by recognition of the intention by the 
hearer (1964: 439-66). 

John Searle’s (1969) account of speech acts, though an improved 
version of Austin’s theory, toes the same line of thought as far as the 
speaker’s intention and the hearer’s understanding is concerned. Very 
much like Austin, he too proposes to explicate the speaker’s intention 
(force of an utterance) in terms of the rules (convention) of language. 
Therefore he talks of ‘force-indicating devices’, such as performative verbs 
and sentential moods to explain the speaker’s intention (force). So 
Wittgenstein, Austin and Searle, in a sense, prefer a form of reductionism, 
i.e., reducing thought to language, as they interpret the intention of the 
speaker as well as the understanding of the hearer either in terms of 
linguistic behaviour or else in terms of institutionalized and conventionalized 
linguistic rules. Besides, in case of these philosophers the question - how 
the meaning is conveyed from the speaker to the hearer — receives virtually 
no attention. Most probably it is taken for granted that knowing the 
conventions and syntax of a language is enough to guarantee the 
transference of meaning from the speaker to the hearer. Bhartrhari would 
have outright rejected this type of reductionism. He definitely believes 
that language is an act, but as a communicative act it has to be connected 
to the level of thought at some level or the other. So thought, at no cost, 
can be reduced to language as long as we are talking of the speaker’s 
intention to indulge in speech-act and the hearer’s desire to understand 
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Now, I intend to throw some light on the second viewpoint, which 
admits the importance and independence of thought as an element 
involved in linguistic communication. This theory, broadly known as 
Expressivism, is a popular view upheld by the philosophers of language 
and the philosophers of mind, as well. In this case, unlike the theories 
discussed above, primacy is attached to thought over language. According 
to this theory language is nothing more than expression of thought. So the 
primary function of language is to enable speakers to convey the content 
of their thought to the hearer. In other words,, it is presumed that speaker 
has a thought, with certain content and he chooses words in such a way 
that on the basis of these words the hearer is able to recognize that the 
speaker has a thought with such and such content. This doctrine is supposed 
to have its genesis in Frege’s (1977) famous theory of thought. According 
to him a sentence expresses a thought. He says: “I call a thought something 
for which the question of truth arises ... thought, in itself is immaterial, 
clothes itself in the material garment of a sentence and thereby becomes 
comprehensible to us. We say a sentence expresses a thought” (p. 20). 
Thus language, for him, is dependent on thought. As he points out: “when 
one apprehends or thinks a thought one does not create it...” (p. 30). 
Thus it stands as a transcendental signified, which remains constant, in spite 
of varied forms of utterance. However, we must not conflate Frege’s theory 
with Expressivism. Thought, for Frege, has deeper nuances and in all cases 
does not mean the ‘content of thought’, that the speaker intends to express. 
So it will be better if we concentrate on Grice’s famous theory of thought- 
based semantics. As I have indicated earlier, Grice can be said to be the 
first philosopher of language who explicitly focuses on the concepts like 
intention and belief in the analysis of communication of meaning. He 
attempts to explain what it is to mean something by an utterance in terms 
of speaker’s communicative intention, i.e., the intention to induce certain 
belief in the hearer. In his famous paper entitled “Meaning” (1957) he 
specifies, A meant something by x’ is roughly equivalent to ‘A uttered x 
with the intention of inducing a belief by means of the recognition of this 
intention (p. 45). Such a concept of meaning implies that speaker has an 
intention and he wants his intention to be understood by the hearer 
(audience) on the basis of his utterance. Grice wants to present a thought- 
based semantics of natural language in terms of thought via intention. So 
for him it is the thought-content that imposes meaning on language. But a 
theorist who explicates meaning in terms of communication of intention 
must realize the typical nuances of the language in use. For there may be 
cases where what is stated by an utterance is completely different from 
what is intended. Grice (1969) in a later article admits the possibility of 
such linguistic anomalies that he prefers to call them as ‘conversational 
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implicatures.’ In such cases, there is a big gap between what is stated and 
what is meant. For example, in stating ‘I love the sound of your voice’ one 
may mean she cannot stand the sound of his voice, and thereby implying 
that he should stop singing. In case of such implied meaning what can 
serve as the basis of communicating to the hearer what the speaker intends 
to communicate? Since for Grice and other communicative-intention 
theorists communication is a matter of encoding or signalling a thought- 
content what matters is the utterance made by the speaker and his success 
in inducing certain belief in the hearer by recognition of the speaker’s 
intention to communicate certain thought-content. Summing up their 
position Kent Bach (1994) says, “communication essentially involves an 
audience-directed reflexive intention, so that whether or not the utterance 
can plausibly be taken at face value, the hearer must rely on the 
presupposition that the speaker intends what he communicates to be 
recognized (partly on the basis of that intention)”. But Bhartrhari would 
like to solve the problem of conversational implicature by referring to both 
the speaker’s and the hearer’s power to be a part of the communication 
process. As he points out, “Meaning in language is dependent on the usage 
and the speaker-hearer relationship, and the capacity of each one of them 
to express and comprehend what is going to be expressed and what has 
been expressed” (11.135). But one might expect in such a communicative 
intention theory an account of ‘what it is for an audience to understand by 
an utterance x’, complementary to an account of ‘what it is for a speaker to 
mean by an utterance x’. Unfortunately, in case of Grice the hearer has no 
other clue than the speaker’s use. of words. But how can the hearer 
understand the speaker’s intention unless something common is shared, 
both by the speaker and the hearer? The communication-intention theorists 
might say that communication is a kind of ‘co-ordination game’ (Bach). 
But how such a game can be played without locating a basic coordination 
principle? If Grice’s position is to be vindicated then it is necessary that the 
speaker and the hearer should share an understanding of language. Otherwise 
the meaning would remain uncommunicated. Thus, in case of Grice, the 
ideas of thought content and shared understanding of language by the speaker 
and the hearer are fundamental. But in that case he must explain what 
kind of thought-content is shared in communication. If it is inferable from 
the choice of the words used by the speaker, then he has to face two kinds 
of problems. He not only fails to explain how the speaker’s intention is 
communicated, he also fails to give a solid foundation to his thesis that 
thought has a conceptual priority over language. For, ultimately, one has 
to turn back to language to interpret thought-content. 

Now let me discuss in brief another important theory that tries to 
explain speech in terms of thought. Searle (1983) modifies his earlier 
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position (undertaken in his speech-act theory) and in his book, Intentionality, 
presents a different kind of thought-based semantics. He successfully 
overcomes one of the important weaknesses in Grice’s theory. He discounts 
Grice’s claim that the speaker’s intention in communication is always a 
case of inducing a belief in the hearer. Yet he goes along with Grice in 
admitting that meaning of an utterance is inherited from the content of 
intention. Searle explicates meaningful linguistic utterance in terms of 
the intentional states of the speaker's beliefs, desires and intentions. The 
basic features of his theory are - (i) all our activities (including languageing) 
are governed by intentions, (ii) our assertions and beliefs are supposed to 
match the world, and so have a ‘mind to world direction of fit,’ (iii) the 
world represented by a contentful mental act must be conditioned by 
criterion of satisfaction (broadly implying truth conditions). Applying these 
features to his theory of meaning we may say that the speaker, for example, 
in saying ‘it is raining’ intends to say so, and has the utterance ‘it is raining’ 
having the condition of satisfaction with ‘mind to world direction of fit’ 
that ‘It is raining’. In this case the meaning of utterance is determined by 
the content of intention with which an utterance is made provided it satisfies 
the relevant truth-conditions. So in case of both, Grice and Searle, it is the 
thought that anchors language, not vice versa. But one may very significantly 
ask-can such thought-contents exist independent of their linguistic 
expressions, if we are assuming that language is communicative? Besides, 
both, Grice and Searle interpret thought-content in terms of episodic 
thoughts, not thought in general. So we are bound to fall back on linguistic 
utterances to interpret such episodic intention of the speaker. In that case, 
can we still maintain that thought is independent of language? For language 
is an important source of the acquisition of new beliefs and concepts. In 
tiiis context, Peter Carruthers (1996) raises a very important question, i.e., 
how are we to explain our ability to entertain unlimitedly many new thought- 
contents ... except generatively, in terms of the construction of new linguistic 
means for the expression of those thoughts, by putting together old parts 
m new ways? (p. 85). Therefore, we may safely claim that unless the 
Bhartrharian position is admitted, that is, unless we presuppose that thought 
anchors language and language anchors thought, the theory of thought- 
based semantics remains inexplicable. This problem raised by Carruthers is 
a central problem that any philosopher of language must address to. 
Unfortunately, most of the Western philosophers of language seem to be 
obsessed with the language of assertipn and truth-conditionality (in Searle’s 
case, ‘condition of satisfaction’). This does not allow them to give sufficient 
attention to this problem. But in case of Bhartrhari this problem seems to 
have an easy solution. In his Vakyapadiya he discusses in detail multiple 
kinds of activities a man can perform with language, including 
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metaphorical, elliptical, satirical and even ornamental expressions. This, to 
some extent, is clear from the following explanatory note on verse 1.13. He 
says: “On language depends may be the speaker’s intended meaning, the 
possibility of applying words to things, the ability to combine words into 
sentences, the connecting of objects with actions, identification of a thing 
as to be accomplished, or the projection of the content of an awareness as 
an external object”. So he must have sought an answer to the question — 
how does our language function in limitless ways? And his answer would be 
that the power to use language in limitless ways is rooted in the dispositional 
linguistic ability that is present within each conscious human being. And 
sphota is the basic ground of this linguistic ability itself. 

So far I have given a brief outline of two radically opposite theories 
about the relation between the language and the thought as far as linguistic 
communication is concerned. Now I shall make an attempt to examine the 
plausibility of a theory that may look apparently closer to Bhartrhari’s 
position. Donald Davidson (1975) conceives these two concepts as 
interdependent. He says, “...the parallel between the structure of thoughts 
and structure of sentences provides no argument for the primacy of either, 
and only a presumption in favour of their interdependence” (p. 10). From 
this basic premise he goes on to conclude that, “a creature must be a 
member of the speech community if it is to have a concept of belief. And 
given the dependence of other attitudes on belief, we must say more 
generally that a creature that can interpret speech can have the concept 
of thought”. So far Davidson’s position seems very akin to Bhartrhari’s 
initial position regarding the relation between thought and language. But 
the primary purpose of Davidson here is to offer a theory of interpretation 
based on the modified version of Tarski’s theory of truth. So he makes it 
clear that, “We usually think that having a language consists largely in being 
able to speak, but in what follows speaking will play an indirect part, what is 
essential to my argument is the idea of an interpreter, someone who 
understands the utterance of another” (p. 9). This .notion of an interpreter 
does not seem to differ very much from Bhartrhari’s notion of a hearer. 
But the points of similarities end once we try to know the very basis of 
interpretability. According to Davidson the method of interpretation “puts 
the interpreter in general agreement with the speaker, according to the 
method the speaker holds a sentence to be true under specified conditions, 
and these conditions obtain, in the opinion of the interpreter, just when 
the speaker holds sentence to be true”(p. 21). Davidson is ultimately 
assuming that the condition of sentences being held true is the determinant 
factor for referring to the thought. So Davidson describes thought 
as interlocking system of beliefs that can be held true. But Bhartrhari 
looks at the problem of language-thought equation primarily from the 
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standpoint of communicability of meaning. He does not need to bring in 
the concept of ‘belief to work as a counterpart of assertions being held 
true, simply for the reason that truth is not the connecting link between 
meaning and an utterance. Rather the spoken words and its meaning refer 
to a state which serves as the preliminary stage of the expressiveness of 
meaning, for there is no verbalizability without cognisability. Interestingly 
enough, Davidson in the concluding part of his paper comes to the 
conclusion that we can only meaningfully talk of ‘belief from the role of 
belief in interpretation of language. Therefore, “the notion of true belief 
depends on the notion of a true utterance, this in turn there cannot be 
without a shared language.” So from the notion of interpretation he comes 
to the notion of truth to return back again to interpretation in terms of 
‘shared language* (p. 21). The speaker and the hearer communicate 
because they are the interpreters of ‘truth’; and this is made possible on 
the basis of a ‘shared language*. Though he does not specify what he exactly 
means by this term, yet it is obvious that he prioritizes speech over thought. 
It is obvious that he does not intend to go beyond the level of speech, but 
carefully avoids falling into the trap of linguistic behaviourism of 
Wittgensteinean kind. 

From our discussion on three important strands of philosophy, viz., 
speech-act theories, thought-based semantics and interpretationalism, it 
becomes clear that some of the important issues regarding communication 
of meaning between the speaker and the hearer remain unattended. Much 
is taken for granted. Though these theories accept that linguistic 
communication is inter-subjective in nature, the fundamental question that 
needs to be answered, i.e., how does the speaker convey the meaning to 
the hearer, seems to take a backseat. Should we say that meaning is an 
entity that can be transported in the manner we load the contents of one 
car into another car. Had it been so the following problems would not have 
bothered the philosophers of language: 

!• The speaker has to express his thought through temporal and instantly 
destroyed sound utterances having sequence and multiplicity. The 
hearer, too, receives them in their multiplicity and sequentiality. But 
the ‘sense’ communicated is unitary in nature. How does the hearer 
grasp the unity and sequenceless whole, called meaning? 

2. Why in certain cases does the hearer fail to get the meaning even if he 
had listened carefully to each word uttered by the speaker? Again, in 
certain cases the hearer can grasp the meaning even if the speaker has 
not completed his utterance. How this is possible? 

3. The speaker’s utterance not only conveys the literal meaning, but also 
the ‘implied’ and ‘implicit’ meaning (which in modern philosophical 
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parlance is called ‘implicature’ and ‘impliciture’, respectively). How 

does the hearer grasp them from the stated meaning? 

These are the questions that Bhartrhari does not want to leave 
unattended. Here, the notion of sphota comes in handy. Bhartrhari would 
say, because both the speaker and the hearer share the common sphota, 
meaning is communicated. Sphota is connected with inherent linguistic 
potency ( sabdablja or sabdabhavana) present within all conscious human 
beings. Therefore human beings have a natural linguistic competence. 
When the speaker intends to say something, he grasps the unit of meaning 
first, and then expresses it in a sequential form. The hearer, on the other 
hand, catches the audible and sequential forms of words first and these 
words evoke his linguistic potency, and this gives him the competence to 
understand what the speaker intends to say. If the speaker’s utterance fails, 
to arouse the linguistic potency there is a gap in communication. On the 
other hand, if the hearer is able to grasp the sense conveyed by the speaker 
then an incomplete sentence is enough for the purpose. In this case he 
need not listen to the whole series of words to assess .the meaning. Nor 
does he require to mentally compute the uttered words to gather the unitary 
sense conveyed. To the question — how the same sentence can be used to 
communicate, besides the literal meaning, implied, implicit and even 
metaphorical meaning — Bhartrhari’s answer is remarkably clear. He says: 
“It is the word which is the instructor. Speakers follow the power of words 
and act when urged by a desire to speak based on the availability of the 
right word. When the hearer follows the fixed power of words to convey a 
meaning through reasoning based on meaning, context, indication, 
interconnection etc., people look upon the capacity of the words as the 
reasoning of the hearer’ ’ (Vrtti under 1.137). The ability to express meaning 
and apprehend the meaning is potent in the sphota, which also refers to 
human linguistic potency ( sabdabhavana ). 

The explanation of linguistic communication in terms of sphota or 
sabda may not sound very appealing to the Western mind, but their solution 
to the issue has not been very satisfying either. In the context of 
communication of intention, Grice does talk of a ‘shared understanding of 
the language’. But ultimately, such understanding is grounded on linguistic 
convention. But linguistic convention alone is not sufficient to explain the 
complexities associated with communication of meaning. Similarly, Davidson 
(1975: 21) tries to locate the basis of inter-subjectivity in ‘shared language’, 
but this phenomenon, though not implying linguistic convention, is finally 
set to rest on systems of beliefs and truth-conditions which indirectly means 
that he does not want to go beyond the language of assertion, and thereby 
neglects the multiplicities of dimensions of the phenomenon called 
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‘language’. What is more worrying is that these theories of linguistic 
communication pay scanty attention to the unlimited creative power of 
thought and the generative power of language. 

II 

Now I shall try to shift the focus of my discussion to another dimension 
of thought-language equation. It is not directly connected with 
communicative meaning. The issue is confined to the conceptual level. 
We know that language and thought are two important aspects of human 
existence. So the question likely to puzzle philosophers is about the 
conceptual priority of one over the other. It is usually believed that it is a 
one-way relationship. Thought is conceptually prior to language since 
language serves as the conveyor belt of thought. Dismissing this popular 
stand Bhartrhari claims that it is thought which presupposes language. 
Naturally, he does not have many sympathizers in Indian classical as well as 
modern Western philosophical traditions. Of course in contemporary 
academic circles the issue has generated much debate in the field of 
philosophy of mind and introspective psychology. Philosophers like W. Sellars 
(1963), Jerry fodor (1981), and Peter Carruthers (1996) support a thesis 
w ich may give credence to Bhartrhari’s stand on the issue. However these 
p l osophers mostly look at the problem from the standpoint of philosophy 

°h anc * ' ntTOS P e ctive psychology. But Bhartrhari explicates the issue 
a so utely from a different angle. Language is his apparatus as well as the 
goa o his philosophical investigatipn. Specifying his approach he states 
very c early that as a sabdapramanaka (which approximately can be translated 
as t e analyst of language), his primary concern is language, not the nature 

u ” nv/r*h-*° announces > “What the word presents is the only reality for 
in W k ^khasyadipika). Accordingly, he formulates a unique metaphysics, 
T . 1C , t ^ highest status is accorded to sabda or Word-principle. Sabda, 
Drohl lm ' ^ ^ 6 U ^ m . ate reali ty (sabdatattva Brahman). Therefore, he has no 
the m ex P licatin § thought as well as the objective world, in terms of 
unfl‘ a , atattva " f ar as his metaphysical stance is concerned he is an 
this m ° n * St ’ Unity is the key principle in his philosophy. Applying 

j. . ° e eve °f language-in-use he conceives meaning as a unity of three 
s met e ements, i.e., thought, language, and the object meant. His 
ommitment to monism would not allow him to retain the distinction' 
e ween t ought and language. Therefore, he believes that human 
consciousness is impregnated with the Word-principle. In Vakyapadiya he 
ec ares, t is the speech which prompts all mankind into activity. Without 
t is power man is nothing more than a log of wood or a piece of stone” 
(Vrtti on 1.126). To understand Bhartrhari’s position on conceptual priority 
of language over thought we must refer to the following verses of his treatise. 
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‘There can be no awareness in this world without being intertwined with language. 

All cognitive awareness appears as if it is interpenetrated with language.” 

(VP 1.123) 

In this verse Bhartrhari uses the word ‘awareness’ in a distinctively different 
sense. We as conscious beings are aware of the innumerable factual and 
mental events and objects surrounding us. The general impression is that we 
are aware of them because of the perceptual process. But Bhartrhari argues 
that our awareness is not a matter of accumulating contents through the 
perceptual process, because even our simple perceptions involve cognizing 
through names and forms. That is the reason why he claims that there cannot 
be any cognitive awareness without being intertwined with words. 

The next verse throws some further light on the nature of being 
aware of objects and events. Herein it is stated: 

“If the language-impregnated nature of awareness went away from it, then a 
cognition would not manifest (any object), for that (language-impregnated 
nature) is the distinguishing nature of our awareness”. (1.124) 

In this verse Bhartrhari uses two terms, prakasa and pratyavamarsa, to 
explicate the process of human consciousness. However he does not offer 
us the detailed implications of these terms in his Vrtti. So we have to take 
help of the Kashmir Saiva philosopher Utpala for the interpretation of 
these terms. Utpala says that the very nature of illumination ( prakasa) is 
vimarsa, i.e., discrimination; otherwise illumination would be inert and 
passive like material objects, such as a mirror or a crystal. To express it in 
simpler terms the word-potentness of thought functions in two ways; it 
reveals the content of thought along with discriminating it from other 
thought-contents. Matilal (1990: 136), while analysing the import of this 
pair of concepts says, “illumination means removal of darkness but simple 
removal of darkness does not reveal the object unless one is able to 
distinguish the outline of the object from its immediate surroundings or 
environment. Therefore, Bhartrhari and other Grammarians believe that 
even in case of bare awareness, these twin principles of concept formation 
(awareness), i.e., subsuming an object/event experienced under a name 
and distinguishing it from other similar experiences of objects/events, are 
very much operative. Without such vdgrupatd (word-loadedness), which 
Bhartrhari identifies with pratyavamarsa, i.e., ‘determination by word’ 
(which the later grammarians call as vimarsa), an awareness is no awareness. 
So he says, What is called awareness ( samjna, ) is having the form of speech 
or word ( vdgrupatd ). Consciousness in all beings never goes beyond it, that 
is, it is never different from the fact of having the form of the word.” In 
direct contrast to the views of some of the traditional Indian theories like 
Nyaya and MImamsa, Bhartrhari holds that there cannot be any prelinguistic 
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bare awareness (nirvikalpajnana) . In Indian epistemological tradition it is 
commonly accepted that language has a minimum role to play as far as 
cognition is concerned. This belief is very articulately presented in the 
Nyayasutra of Vatsyayana, where he defines perception ( pratyaksa) as being 
characterized by non-verbalizability (avyapadesya) . He distinguishes between 
the cognition of those who have the linguistic ability and who lack it. Later 
commentators include the mute and the infant in the later category. As far 


as awareness is concerned Vatsyayana finds no difference between the two 
categories. It is obvious that Bhartrhari was very much aware of this problem. 
In his commentary on 1.124 he says, “Speech (vac) indwells or inheres in all 
cases of awareness just as illumination does in fire and consciousness in the 
mind (antaryamln). The subtle nature of vac (speech) [i.e., suksmo 
vagdharmah] penetrates and permeates even such states as lack of ostensible 
mental activity (asancetitavastha) .” [Translated by B.K. Matilal, 1990: 135] 
Even the awareness of a child is word-potent. Bhartrhari emphatically states, 
All knowledge of what is to be done in this world depends upon the 
word. Even the child, with residual traces from previous births has such 
knowledge” (J.121). Though a child lacks the capability of forming definite 


concepts, its raw awareness is subsumable under the vague concepts like, 
this or ‘that’. He points out, ‘‘The residual trace of speech has no 
beginning and it exists in everyone ^s a seed in the mind. It is not possible 
that it should be the result of the .effort of any person. Movements of the 
articulatory organs by a child are not due to instruction by others but are 
own through intuition. Who, indeed, can make or make known these 
uman properties as other than residual traces of the word?” (Vrtti on 
2) In other words, he wants to drive home the point that the linguistic 
potency is innate and universal in each conscious being. Unless a child has 
1 e latent capacity of languageing in him he cannot make an effort to 
reproduce language through his own effort. Thus language is not acquired 
roug exter nal influences, but it is the inherent ‘constituent of our 
awareness, about which we gradually become conscious when the learning 
process starts. We only become aware of the word-potentness of thought 
Cnt e words are expressed in a sequential and articulate manner to 
express our thought. In fact, for Bhartrhari, the word-potentness is the 
very asis of distinction between the sentient (sasamjna) and insentient 
emg (visamjna). But, from this it does not follow that thought is a form of 
inner speech , as is conceived by Sellars; nor does the theory say that being 
conscious means being constantly in the process of using words. There is 
definitely a distinction between verbalization and verbalizability. All our 
thought and awareness need not be wordy, but they have the potentiality 
to be expressed through words. To put it in different words ‘whatever is 
thinkable is sayable’. At the same time Bhartrhari is not reducing thought 
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into words. He is interested in justifying the conceptual dependence of 
human consciousness on the principle of language. 

Bhartrhari’s explication of the conceptual relation between thought 
and language may appear unusual. It may sound sometimes like a mystical 
rhapsody. But given his metaphysical position no other conclusion could 
have been possible. However, recent studies in philosophical and 
introspective psychology 2 (refer Peter Carruthers: 1996) can be taken as 
ample evidence for the fact that, even after a considerable lapse of 1500 
years, Bhartrhari’s philosophy can \yithstand the test of time. 
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Does Language Map the Reality: 

Bhartrhari’s View 


Mithilesh Chaturvedi 

The speech in Bhartrhari’s philosophy is one with our consciousness (VP 
1.118). Every object, every cognition is associated with the language. The 
grammarian points out than an object, even if it is existent, is equivalent to 
a non-existent one if it is not helped by linguistic usage. And an object like 
the hare’s horn or the sky-city looks like existent when it is expressed by 
the language. 1 We are therefore faced with the question: “Does the 
language give expression to the reality or fictions?” In other words, “What 
is the relation between language and reality?” 2 On the Nyaya view, an 
authentic sentence, expressing a valid cognition, the content of which is 
an ontological entity can be understood to express the reality as it is given. 
In other words, the Nyaya system holds that language can express the reality 
as it is through valid cognition. On the other hand, Dinnaga and 
Dharmaklrti, who define valid perception as a cognition devoid of 

‘ s * d api vagvyavaharenanupagrhitam artharupam asata tulyam | atyantasac ca prasiddharii 
loke sasavisanadi praptavirbhavadrobhavam ca gandharvanagaradi vaca samutthapyamanaih 
mukhyasattayuktam iva tesu tesu karyesu pratyavabhasate | Vrtti I. p. 186. 

2 By ‘reality’, I do not mean only the ultimate reality in this paper but also the objects with 
which we deal in our daily life. As I have tried to clarify later in this paper, for Bhartrhari the 
external objects are partial manifestations of the one, undifferentiated reality which 
differentiates itself through its powers ( saklivibhagena : see fn. 24). 
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conceptualization, 3 do not accord that status to language as they consider 
language itself to be a conceptualization. 4 ' 

Though the language is indispensable to thought according to 
Bhartrhari, he holds the view that the language cannot fully describe the 
reality, be it the transcendental ultimate reality or the objective reality. In 
fact, language does not deal with the things as they are but with the view of 
things as presented by words. 5 All the objects are partial manifestations of 
the ultimate reality because they are its limiting adjuncts ( upadhis ). But 
even the part cannot be fully expressed by the language. Words can only 
express a particular aspect even of that part A blue shirt is a single object 
but we have to use two different words to express it by dividing it into 
quality and substance. The words can convey only the general element in 
the object as in case of the word ‘blue’ which cannot convey distinctions of 
different shades of the blue colour and gives only a general idea of it. 
Sometimes the words present the opposite of the reality. Though Brahman 
is one, language presents it as many through various limiting adjuncts. The 
language may also be said to present to us non-existent things either 
according to the Sunyavadins because there is no external object according 
to them, or according to the Vedantins who say that the multiplicity conveyed 
by words is non-existent because the unity, viz., Brahman, alone is real. 6 

Why does the language function in this fashion? This is because it 
follows cognitions as conceived by the mind. These cognitions do not reveal 
complete reality to us as Nyaya holds. 7 Our mind postulates differences in 
an object and accordingly all the meanings are as if created by the intention 
of the speaker. 8 Of course, the seers can see the thing as it is with their 
extra-ordinary perception. But when it comes to expressing their vision 
they have to use the same language that ordinary people use. Therefore 
their vision cannot help in linguistic usage (VP 11.139; III.3.55). Language 
is based on our everyday behaviour and therefore has its own limitations 
(VP 11.297). 

3 (i) tatra pratyak$am kalpanapoclham abhrantam | NBP 1.4. 

(ii) pratyaksam kalpanapodham pratyak$enaiva sidhyati | pratyatmavedyah sarvesarh vikalpo 
namasamsrayah || PVII.123. 

4 vikalpayonayah sabda vikalpah sabdayonayah| te$am anyonyasambandhe narthan sabdah 

sprsantyami || Dinnaga, quoted in NM1. p. 229. 

5 sarvasyaiva sabdasya vyvaharasya yathatattvam apravrtteh | Hela. a. p.160. 

6 pradesasyaikadesam va parato va nirupanam | viparyayam abhavam va vyavaharo- 
’nuvartate || VP III. 3.52. 

7 akrtsnavisayabhasam sabdab pratyayam asritah | artham ahanyarupena svarupena- 
nirupitam || VP III. 3.54. 

8 buddhyavasthavibhagena bhedakaryarh pratiyate | janyanta iva sabdanam arthah sarve 
vivaksaya || VP III. 14.517. 
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How can Bhartrhari who accords highest importance to the words 
speak of the incapacity of langauge to express the reality? The question 
should not arise if we keep in mind that for Bhartrhari language is not 
constituted only by the articulate word forms. He accepts that an inner 
language or a linguistic disposition ( sabdabhavana) is present in all beings. 
That is how Bhartrhari accepts a linguistic trace in all cognitions even 
without denying nirvikalpajnana. The linguistic disposition ( sabdabhavana ) 
is present in all such cognitions although it is not functional in 
nirvikalpajiiana.'-' If the existence of this sabdabhavana were not accepted, 
a child would never learn the language. He makes an effort to speak the 
language by virtue of this linguistic disposition which is present in him. 10 
Morever when Bhartrhari says that Brahman is of the nature of the word, 
he does not mean ordinary linguistic units. The highest stage of 
sabdabrahman is free from the division into word and meaning. But linguistic 
units are only so many appearances of Brahman. Brahman is their source 
and the light because of which the words reveal worldly objects in one’s 
cognition. The transcendental reality that is sabdabrahman is beyond these 
linguistic units. 

The relation between the word and the meaning is eternal according 
to the grammarians. Whenever a word is uttered, a meaning is understood 
from it irrespective of whether the thing denoted exists in reality or not. 
Bhartrhari says that the words give only a suppressed view of reality. The 
word is only an upalaksana and cannot fully express the powers of an object 
(VP 11.434). Words like ‘hare’s horn’, ‘sky-flower’, ‘fire-circle’ etc. are seen 
to convey a meaning although nothing corresponds to them in outside 
reality. The form of an object is perceived through such words. 11 Therefore 
language conveys a meaning, which is in the form of the cognition or the 
mental reality. All words including the words like ‘hare’s horn’ or ‘fire- 
circle’ express such a mental reality (bauddha satta ). Thus the eternality of 
the word-meaning relation is established because the word is never without 
a meaning. 1 ' 2 These mental realities are superimposed on external objects. 


•’cf.: sarvasmin jnane sabdanugamah kevalam anuvrttih kvacit yatha nimittasunya- 
vastugrahini jnane labdhavrttih kvacit yatha taduttama(ra) bhavisu | Paddhati, p. 188. 

10 adyah karanavinyasah pranasyordhvarh samiranam | sthananam abhighatas ca na vina 
sabdabhavanam || VP 1.114. 

11 atyantam atathabhute nimitte srutyupasrayat | drsyate ’latacakradau vastvakara- 
nirupana|| VP 1.121. 

12 avadhiritabahirgatabhavah sabdah buddhipratibhasinam artham abhinivisanta 
ityalatacakrasasavisanadlnam api sabdanarh nityam arthair aviyogat sambandhanityata- 
siddhih) Hela. a. p. 150 f. 
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Thus the relation of the language to the things and persons is that of 
superimposition ( adhyasa ). 13 

Bhartrhari calls this mental reality aupacariki satta or the secondary 
reality (VP III.3.39) while the external reality has been called mukhya satta 
or the primary reality (VP III.3.46). Through this secondary reality, language 
expresses the persons and things that it refers to. All the words resort to 
the secondary reality for presenting contradictory things - positive and 
negative, past and present It is present at all times. Words are applied to 
the things only after they are perceived with the mind. So this mental 
reality belongs to the things that have ceased to exist as also to those that 
are yet to come into existence. It is the basis for the application of all the 
words (VP III.3.49-50). 

Bhartrhari shows how by positing this secondary reality we can solve 
some of our semantic problems. One such problem is the paradox of 
negative statements. If words convey only a thing that has external existence, 
how can one make a negative statement about that thing? A word that is 
used for an existent thing cannot be used for a non-existent one because 
existence and non-existence contradict each other. Helaraja gives an 
example here. If the word brdhmana is used for someone who exists, it 
cannot be connected with the negation that is in contradiction with it and 
thus the word non-Brahmin cannot be used. If the person has no external 
existence, then the word brdhmana cannot be used at all. Similarly, if the 
word tree means a real existing object, then the word by itself would mean 
that the tree exists. In that case, the verb exists would be superfluous. 
Moreover, we cannot say that the tree does not exist ( vrkso nasti). If the 
word denotes an existing object, the statement that it does not exist would 
be a contradiction. This paradox has been summed up by Dharmakirti 
(FV 4.226) as follows: 

A negation cannot be made about existing things and it is not possible in case of non-existing 
objects. Thus the meaning of the negadon is totally lost in this world. 

Patanjali has also raised a similar problem. From the use of the negative 
particle we perceive the removal ( nivrttih ) of something. Now, if the removal 
is natural what is the use of the negative particle? 14 But if it is dependent 
on the use of a word, i.e., if the negative particle (nan) can set aside the 


ls (i) artharupakarah pratyayatma bahyesu vastusu pratyastah | Vrtd I. p. 46. 

(ii) cf.: svajatih prathamam sabdaih sarvair evabhidhiyate | tato ’rthajatirupesu 
tadadhyaropakalpana || VP III.i.6. 

14 yada punar asya padartho nivartate kim svabhaviki nivrtdr ahosvid vacaniki ... yadi 
svabhaviki kim nan prayujyamanah karod | MB I. p. 411,1.3-5. 
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thing-meant merely by its use, the kings need not maintain big armies, he 
says. They can remove the enemy simply by using the word ‘no’. 15 

hai i resolves these problems with reference to the secondary 
reality. Although an object in the external world has the nature of existence, 
this secondary reality expressed by the words is common to both existence 
and non-existence. According to Bhartrhari affirmation and negation are 
inherent in the meaning of the word. After the word has presented an 
object to the mind its existence is either affirmed or denied. 16 Thus the 
word brahmana stands for both the existence and the non-existence of a 
Brahmin. If a word denoted only positive existence then in an expression 
like san brahmanah (a Brahmin existing), the word san would be superfluous 
and thus inappropriate. It is used because the meaning present in the 
mind can be connected with both the existence and the non-existence. 
So, just as we say san brahmanah, for affirming the existence, we can use the 
negative particle for denying the existence. The meaning of word is 
sometimes associated with the meaning of asti (is) and sometimes with that 
of nasti (is not). But since the difference of meaning cannot be known 
because of non-difference in form, the negative particle is used to indicate' 
the latter meaning, i.e., that of non-existence. 17 

Thus the negation legitimately can take effect only on assumption of 
a secondary reality. Unless it is present in the mind, a thing cannot be 
negated. However, the negation applies to the external reality only because 
the secondary reality is present in the mind at all times and there can 
never be an absence of that reality. As Nagesa says, the denial of an object 
by the negative particle means that it exists in the mind but does not exist 
outside. 18 Through an identification of the perceptual reality with the 
mental construct, it is perceived outside and the negation is effective with 
reference to that outside reality. 18 

This shows the difference between the Buddhist approach and the 
Grammarian’s position. Dharmaklrti has said that both the affirmation and 
negation proceed on the basis of verbal meaning without reference to any 

na » Piayujyamanah padartharii nivartayati | ... yadyetan nano mahatmyam syan na 
jatucid rajano hastyasvarii bibhryur netyeva rajano bruyuh | MB I. p. 411,1.7-9. 

16 buddher visayatam prapte sabdad arthe pratiyate | pravrttir va nivrttir va srutva hvartho- 

’nu?ajyate || VP III. 14.279. 7 

17 prak samasat padarthanarii nivrttir dyotyate nana | svabhavato nivrttanarii rupabhedad 
alak§ita || VP III. 14.250. 

18 buddhisato ’pyarthasya nana bahyasattanisedhat | buddhau sannapi ghato bahir 

nastityarthat || PLMpp. 226-227. V 8 ' 

tasyayeyarh bahirfipata vyavharikair drsyavikalpaikikarad adhyasita (adhyavasita?) tatraiva 
nisedhah phalati | Hela, a. p. 153. 
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external reality. 20 Thus he uses the problem of negative statements to deny 
the external reality. But Bhartrhari has no such purpose. He takes up the 
question from the point of view of linguistic behaviour. In fact he designates 
the external reality as the primary reality (mukhya satta, samprati satta). 
Helaraja says that the ontological question of the existence of any other 
reality does not bother the Grammarian in the present context. If such a 
reality is accepted on the basis of purposive action (arthakriyakarita), the 
Grammarian has no objection; but it does not enter verbal usage. 21 

Elsewhere (on VP III.3.51) Helaraja specifically refers to the existence 
of external reality. He clarifies that while the past and future things can be 
talked of only as being present in the secondary reality, the present existence 
has reference to the secondary as well as the primary reality. In terms of 
the qualifiers like ‘the past’ and ‘the future’ we cannot talk of the primary 
reality as the thing does not exist at the time of such talking. The linguistic 
usage takes place for the past and future only because they are present in 
our understanding. So the verb ‘is’ ( asti) is used to indicate the acceptance 
of this external reality to the exclusion of the past and future existence. 22 
Although the external reality existing in the present time also enters into 
the linguistic usage only after it is grasped by the mind and becomes an 
object of the secondary reality, still it alone is referred to as existing (asti) 
as it is also present outside. 23 Ultimately it is the one, eternal Brahman who 
is at the basis of all words. It is free from all conceptualizations. But for the 
purpose of linguistic usage it manifests itself variously by differentiation in 
its powers. All the words express this one reality, which combines in itself 
both the existence and non-existence. 24 Therefore Bhartrhari’s view about 
the words and their meanings cannot be termed as sceptical. 

In the Jatisamuddesa of the third kanda, Bhartrhari speaks of the 
one undifferentiated reality to which ultimately every thing can be traced 


20 tasmad asritya sabdartharh bhavabhavasamasrayam | abahyasrayam atrestarh sarvam 
vidhinisedhanam || PV 4.228. 

21 yadyarthakriyakaranadina ka^thabusaprayena kenacin nibandhanenanyasatta kalpyate 
tad vardhatam sana tatra cintasmakarh, vyavahare tu tasya nastyanupravesah | Hela. a. p. 151. 

22 bhutabhavisyator anupakhyatvan na kacin mukhya satta | ... buddhya tu paramarse 
pratyayaparivartinyarthe sabd'aprayoga ityupacarasatta bhutabhavisyator upapadyate | tatha 
ca tadvyudasaya bahyasattaparigrahartham astiti visesanarh yuktam | Hela. a. p. 159 f. 

23 yadyapi vartamanavasthasyapi bahyasya pratitigrahyatvenaiva vyavaharya satta tathapi saiva 
bahir api bhavad astltyanena visesanena vivaksitavartamanakalena grhyate | Hela. a. p. 160. 

24 (i) tasmacchaktivibhagena nityah sadasadatmakah | eko’rthah sabdavacyatve bahurupah 
prakasate || VP III.3.87. 

(ii) sarvaparikalpatltarh tattvarh samavistam sarvabhih saktibhir brahma yathayatharh 
vyavahare bhavabhavarupataya tattadupadhikhacitarh sabdah pratipadayand ....| Hela. a. p. 180. 
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back. All the universal are abstractions from this reality which has also been 
called the Great Existence (mahasatta) and in fact all words denote this 
Existence only although they do it through determinate limiting factors, 
i.e., as differentiated in the form of lower universal like cowness etc. 25 So 
Bhartrhari does not feel any need for accepting abhava (non-existence) as 
a reality on the basis of the negative statements. Both the existence and 
the non-existence enter the verbal usage in an identical manner (VP 
III.3.59). In fact the cognition of abhava is based on bhava (existence) of 
something; similarly the existence of something presupposes its previous 
non-existence (VP III.3.60), but if the two were absolutely contradictory, 
this dependence on each other cannot be explained. So neither is abhava 
born as bhava nor does bhava become abhava. The existence and non¬ 
existence are only appearances that are not different from one supreme 
reality. 26 Therefore the duality of bhava and abhava is not acceptable to 
Bhartrhari. 


Thus, our verbal usage takes place on the basis of an existence created 
by mental constructs. However, this does not undermine the importance 
of words. Without their intervention, we cannot get even a restricted view 
of reality. It is only through them that every object is analysed. Every activity 
that takes place depends on the words. The word is the basis resting on 
which the self that is pratibha appears as manifold (VP 1.110-122). 

While explaining the relation of causality between the word and the 
meaning, Bhartrhari says that word is the cause of the meaning that arises 
in the mind of the listener. Likewise the meaning, that is present in the 
speaker s mind gives rise to the word which when uttered is heard by the 
listener. Thus the meaning is the cause of the word (VP III.3.32). The 
rtti on the first kanda says that the meaning that arises in the mind of 
istener is identified with the external object through a superimposition 
just as the letters of script are identified with real phonemes. 27 Explaining 
the two way causality, Helaraja says that the word and the meaning are 
present in mind in a state of identity.** Linguistic usage consists in 
commumcanng the intention of the speaker to the listener. So the word 

25 (i) sarhbandhibhedat sattaiva bhidyamana travaHio. I is,;. 
vyavasthitah || VP III. 1.35. 7 3 gaVad,?U 1 jaUr ,tyuc y ate 5 ^e sabda 

HeUla! ^ ^.* abd3 .niyatopadhivasajjatyabhidhayinah siddhah | 

vikalpi n ^wSl bhaW naid bh5V ° ’ nU P akh ^ m I ^asmad almano ’nanyau bhavabhavau 

ak§arani^tt§k^araka a p^ntvad^va^avisayawe t ’bh anar ' 1 bahye?varthe?u P ra ‘yastanam 

parampaiy.hka.yakSraLhavah^ a.iccinna- 

tatha h« buddhau sabdarthayoh purvam abhedenavasthanam | Hela. a. p. 145. 
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conveys to the listener the meaning that is present in the speaker s mind 
and this meaning is the inner meaning (antahsthita artha). 29 Thus the 
discussion about the secondary reality expressed by words leads to the 
Grammarian’s thesis that the word and the meaning have a mental status 
and their relation is the relation of identity. 30 Nagesa has used the 
explanation of negative statements to refute the Naiyayikas who refuse to 
accept the mental status of the meaning ( bauddharthd). 
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Time as Power of Word according 

to Bhartrhari 


Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat 

In the wake of Panini and Patanjali, Bhartrhari deals with time as a linguistic 
concept. He has also a lot to say about time in his philosophical speculations. 
He has a vast philosophical culture and ideas about time that came before 
him appear sporadically in his exposition. Even though he mentions many 
different doctrines, with or without a refutation, so that it is hard to ascertain 
which one is his own conclusion, we can assert that he has conceived a 
well-structured metaphysical system of his in which time occupies a central 
place. 

He speaks about time not only in the Kalasamuddesa, the ninth 
samuddesa of the Praklrnakanda, but also incidentally in many other 
samuddesas, as well as in the Brahmakanda and the Vakyakanda. At the very 
outset of Brahmakanda, he introduces the concept oikalasakti. The present 
article aims at determining the contours and significance of this concept, 
its role in Bhartrhari’s system of thought, its influence in subsequent 
philosophical literature. 

The Brahmakanda of Vakyapadlya starts with the presentation of the 
Veda as the ‘means to reach Brahman’, or even the ‘imitation’ or 
representation’ of Brahman ( praptyupayo ’nukafas ca, 1.5) and in its four 
opening stanzas describes Brahman under the name of sabda-tattvd. In the 
third stanza appears the concept of kalasakti: 
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anadinidhanam brahma sabdatattvam yad aksaram | 
vivartate ’rthabhavena prakriya jagato yatah 11 1 11 

ekam eva yad amnatam bhinnasaktivyapasrayat \ 
aprthaktve ’pi saktibhyah prthaktveneva vartate 11 2 11 
avyahatakalam yasya kalasaktim upasritah 
janmadayo vikarah sad, bhavabhedasya yonayah 11 3 11 
praptyupayo ’nukaras ca tasya vedo.... || 5 || 

1) “Brahman devoid of beginning and end, Essence Word, imperishable, 
which evolves by becoming object, from which there is creation of the world, 

2) which, traditionally repeated as being one, since differentiated 
potentialities repose in it, even though there is no separateness of it from 
the potentialities, is manifested as if separate from them, 

3) whose time-power of unobstructable parts is the support of the six 

transformations, birth, etc., matrices of division of being., 

5) the Veda is the means of attainment and the symbol of that [brahman]...” 

The first stanza introduces the concept of Brahman. The first half 
defines it as being sabdatattva. We take this compound as a karmadharaya: 
‘Essence Word’. Brahman is the essence of everything and it is sabda, i.e., 
‘Word’ as principle of speech. The second half delimits its relation to the 
world. It is the subject of a transformation into the objects, artha refers to 
an object or meaning of the word. The concept of vivarta is that of evolution 
and there is definite indication in Bhartrhari’s work that his concept of 
vivarta does not contain the idea of illusoriness which an Advaita Vedanta 
influence will introduce into it in later times. 1 Then sabdatattva is asserted 
to be the origin of the development of the world. At the linguistic level 
prakriya is the process of construction of a word on the basis of grammar 
rules; at the philosophical level it is the process of evolution of particular 
phenomena and all the transformations occurring in the world, from the 
inital emission {srsti) to the final resorption ( samhdra ). 

The second stanza introduces the concept of sakti. This is the concept 
which explains how the one entity, which the sabdatattva brahman is 
fundamentally, can be the origin of a transformation into the multiple 
phenomena of the world. It appears as the inherent potentiality of Brahman 
to evolve. The word sakti has both meanings, ‘power’ and ‘potentiality’. 2 


1 There is a controversy on this point and we take the side of Madeleine Biardeau who 
defended the synonymy of vivarta and parinama suggested by the wording of stanza 1.120. See 
Biardeau 1964a, p. 7 et 155. 

2 The use of the word sakti with the double values of ‘power’ and ‘potentiality’ occurs 
elsewhere in the Vakyapadlya. For instance, when Bhartrhari deals with words or expressions 
having several meanings they are presented as words with multiple potentialities: ekasyapi 
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The oneness of Brahman will be possible in its prospect of becoming the 
diverse world, only if it is an initial substance containing in itself the multiple 
in a potential form. If the substance of the transformation is a different 
entity, such as the pradhana, and if Brahman is the mere agent giving 
impulse to the transformation of that other entity, the fundamental unity 
which can be predicated of Brahman is no more. Therefore, in order to 
conciliate the concept of a single entity and the idea of a multiplicity of 
transformations, Bhartrhari conceives this sabdatattva brahman as the only 
fundamental substance, and sakti in the sense of potentiality and power of 
transforming itself or manifesting its potentialities, as the logical link 
between the one and the multiple. 

Thus Bhartrhari asserts the multiplicity of phenomena as derived 
from a non-dual entity, sabdatattvais ‘the seat of differentiated potentialities’. 
That has explained the oneness of the entity. It accounts also for diversity 
of the transformations and the richness of the phenomenal world. 
Bhartrhari conceives a first level of differentiation of Brahman, by 
considering a multiplicity of potentialities or powers and later uses the 
plural. Then he insists on the identical character of sabdabrahman and its 
potential or manifested artha. The manifestation of the object from the 
potentiality is not separate even though in its occurrence it may appear as 
separate. The effect is not separate from its original cause. The pot is not 
separate from the clay of which it is made. 

Here we may introduce another important tenet of Bhartrhari’s 
system. Brahman contains the totality of all phenomena of the diverse world 
in itself. As sabdatattva it contains all the meanings of differentiated words. 
It is also consciousness. When Bhartrhari considers the closeness of the 
eternal relation of word and meaning, the fact that sabdatattva is never 
separated from the objects, he states that “the purity of knowledge, when 
it is without [delimiting] support, is the fact that its form consists of all 
objects or meanings”: 

sarvdrtharupata suddhir jhanasya nirupasraya | (3.3.56a) 

The second half of the stanza opposes this conception to the very 
commonly accepted opposite tenet that knowledge is pure when it is 
consciousness with out object, i.e., when it has no form: 

xnvaksayam anunispadyate parah \ vinabhisamdhind sabdah saklirupah, prakdsate || 2.471. “Even if 
the intention of the speaker bears upon one meaning, the other meaning appears in its trail. 
Without intention of the speaker the word appears in its form of potentiality.” We can also 
assert that this is the basis of the use of sakti to refer to the power of expression of a meaning 
pertaining to a word, or even in die extended sense of ‘meaning’, as it appears in anekasaktir 
ekasya yugapac chnyate kva tit | agnih prakasadahabhyam ekalrdpi niyujyate \ | 2.472. “Sometimes a 
mutliple meaning is adopted simultaneously for one word. Fire is used in one place to give light 
and to bum.” 
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tato ’pyasya param suddhim eke prahur arupikam 11 
“Some say that it has a higher purity when it is without form.” 

The word Prefers to thinkers other than Bhartrhari and it is tempting 
to recognise Vedantins here. But definitely that does not enter in 
Bhartrhari’s system.* We will see below the influence of this concept in 
Saiva philosophy. 4 

The second stanza has shown the importance and central role of the 
saktis of sabdatattua. The third stanza introduces what may be termed the 
foremost of those saktis, i.e., kalasakti. This is a kannadharaya compound 
signifying ‘time power’. Time is itself a power of sabdatattva. Bhartrhari 
introduces it here, certainly because he conceives it as the first power of 
sabdatattua to enter into action in the process of transformation. This process 
is then introduced in the old, universally accepted terms, as consisting in 
six transformations of being: birth, existence, change, growth, decay, 
destruction (Nirukta 1.2). Bhartrhari says here only that the time power is 
the upasraya ‘location’ of this process. The Vrtti ascribed to him goes a step 
further. It identifies time with the concept of suatantrya ‘independence’, 
implying its eternity and supremacy over all saktis: kalakhyena hi svatantryena 
sarvah paratantra janmavatyah saktayah samavistah kalasaktim anupatanti | 
“All powers which are dependent, because of the independent status [of 
sabdatattva] called time, which have a birth, being penetrated [by time], 
follow the action of the time power”. Here, we remember that the concept 
of independence defines the agent in the conception of the action of the 
Vyakarana school. The action ( kriya ) is accomplished through six factors 
(karakas): agent, object, instrument, etc. The agent is characterised by its 
independence. The agent starts and directs the process of action by its 
own will. All other factors are subordinate to it. This linguistic view takes 
here ontological dimensions. Being is the fundamental action, the process 
of which consists of the six sub-actions, birth, existence, etc. The agent is 
sabdatattva. Its nature of agent is its independence. And that is called ‘time’. 

The identity of the author of Vrtti is a subject of controversy and a 
few historians have rejected the ascription to the author of the stanzas, on 
account of differences of ideas and tenets between them. 5 The present 
passage seems to go far beyond the letter of the stanza it claims to explain. 
But we have to observe that, even if the concept of time as the svatantrya of 
the supreme principle is not attested in the stanzas, it is in the line of the 
thought they contain here and in other developments about time. And it 


3 See Biardeau 1964b: 271. 
4 SeeHouben 1995:277 sqq. 
8 See Biardeau 1964a: 4 sqq. 
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could very well be a development of the thought of the same author, not 
incurring any contradiction, and sustaining powerfully his system. 

This initial exposition has situated time at the ontological level. Ideas 
about time occur in all parts of VakyapadTya, and a specific samuddesa of 
114 stanzas first pursues the philosophical analysis (stanza 1-79), then deals 
with the linguistic role of time. The Kalasmuddesa is to be read keeping in 
mind the ontological conception presented in the beginning of the 
Brahmakanda. In the philosophical part there are several echoes of ideas 
we have already encountered in the initial stanzas. One stanza provides a 
remarkable etymology of the word kala and sheds light on the concept 
with a poetical comparison: 

jalayantrabhramavesasadrsibhih pravrttibhih \ 

sa kalah kalayan saruah kdldkhyam labhate vibhuh || (3.9.14) 

“Moving all parts (of the world) through renewed activity similar to the 
frenzy of revolutions of a water-wheel, this all-pervading entity gets the 
name of impeller.” 

The word kala is shown here as derived from the root kalA ksepe (X.64/ 
1604) and primary suffix ac prescribed after roots of the akrtigana pacadi 
(3.1.134), referring to the idea of agent. If we accept the reading ‘kalayan’ 
in place of ‘kalayan’ it can be said to derive, with the secondary suffix an 
prescribed after words of the akrtigana prafnadi (5,1.38), from a primary 
derivative, itself derived from the a-ending root kala gatau samkhyane 
(X.319/1866) not admitting the suffix ni. It provides the meaning ‘agent 
of the action to impell, to put in motion’, kala is defined thus as the impeller 
of action. The word kala designating here the object of this action, has for 
primary sense a small unit of time, a division of an instant, or a small part 
such as the digit of the moon. It may be here an image for all phenomenal 
parts of the world obtained by division of the fundamental substance, which 
sabdatattva is. Time appears thus as the impeller of the evolution of 
sabdatattva. And that reminds us of the conception of the time-power of 
that primary unique entity, a power which puts in action all other powers. 

Bhartrhari ascertains emphatically the oneness of time. But his analysis 
imposes the reality of a number of divisions. Therefore, as in the case of 
sabdatattva, he has to explain oneness and multiplicity for the same entity. 
For this purpose he introduces the concept of saktis or specific powers of 
time. Time is the first power of sabdatattva and in its turn has powers which 
create division. Firstly, Bhartrhari mentions two powers: 

tam asya lokayantrasya sutradharam pracaksate \ 
pratibandhdbhyanujndbhyam tena visvarn vibhajyate || (3.9.4) 
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“One calls it (i.e., time) the operator of the mechanical puppet, which the 
world is : by its [powers of] prohibiting and permitting [transformation] it 
divides everything.” 

These two antithetic powers explain the notion of krama ‘succession’. 
They account also for the concept of cycle in the form of recurring birth, 
life and destruction of the world. 

Time contains divisions in itself, i.e., past, present and future. This 
multiplicity does not hinder the oneness of time, since its three divisions 
are themselves powers regulating the manifestation of everything: 

ekasya saktayas tisrah kalasya samavasthitah | 
yatsambandhena bhavanam darsanadarsane satam || 
dvabhyam sa kila saktibhydm bhavanam varanatmakah \ 
saktis tu vartamdnakhya bhavarupaprakasini || 
anagata janmasakteh saktir apratibandhika \ 
atitakhya tu yd saktis toy a janma virudhyate || (3.9.49-51) 

“Three powers are established for the one time, by relation with which 
there is visibility or invisibility of existing things. By two powers [i.e., past 
and future ] time has the nature of hindering things, but the power called 
‘present’ sheds light on the form of things. The power of future is no 
obstacle for the power of birth, but birth is opposed by the power which is 
called past.” 

Bhartrhari alludes to diverse conceptions of several other schools, 
which support tenets not always conflicting with his basic concepts. That is 
the case with the following three views: 

saktyatmadevatapaksair bhinnam kalasya darsanam \ 
prathamam tad avidyayam yad vidyaydm na vidyate || (3.9.62) 

The perception of time is diversified by the theses [of its nature as] power, 
self and deity. That [perception], which does not occur when there is 
experience [of the sabdatattva ], occurs first in the state of ignorance.” 

Three theories are mentioned here : time is conceived as power, self 
or deity. In all these theories two ranges of consciousness are distinguished. 
One is the experience of the supreme principle, non-dual and beyond the 
phenomenal world. The other is the experience of the world, which 
obstructs the experience of the supreme principle, and that is called avidya 
non-experience -[of the supreme principle]’. Thus avidya in this context 
refers to the implied lower worldly experience. In that conception there is 
no idea of illusoriness of the world experience. This stanza asserts that the 
experience of time occurs in the state of avidya only. That is direct 
consequence of the nature of time which is the link of the supreme with 
the phenomenal world, the one with the multiple. Perception of time 
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implies engagement in the phenomenal world, implying in its turn the 
absence of experience of the supreme principle. And that is the case, 
whether the supreme principle is sabdatattva with time as his first power, 
the self or a deity. 

The theory of time as a deity or as the self ( atvian , purusa) can be 
ascertained in diverse passages of Mahabharata and Puranas. An oft-quoted 
instance is from Bhagavadglta: 

kalo ’smi lokaksayakrt pravrddliah... (11.32a) 

“I (Bhagavan) am Kala who accomplishes the desUuction of the world.” 

We do not know any express attestation in ancient literature of the 
theory of time as sakti. And Helaraja states that it is the view of Bhartrhari. 
It is indeed an echo of the introductory conception of his Brahmakanda. 
Therefore we can assert with confidence that this view about time is the 
key to his original system of thought. 

In later philosophical literature also, Bhartrhari appears isolated in 
giving such a high status to time. But his position and his philosophical 
analysis have not been ignored. A remarkable trace of his influence appears 
in Saivasiddhanta. This is a theistic school of thought, a branch of Tantric 
philosophy which had its apex of creative literary activity from 10th to 13th 
century with a group of acaryas who expressed their thought in 
commentaries on Saivagamas or in independent works. 

Saiva philosophy starts from Samkhya and Yoga thought and builds a 
system in which the twenty-five basic tattvas of Samkhya are transcended by 
higher entities. At the top is the concept of pati who is the supreme Siva 
and his supreme Sakti. They are pure spiritual entities to whom a pure 
matter called suddhamaya is provided. This matter .is itself considered as a 
sakti. One of its aspects is diversely defined as being the highest aspect of 
Speech. Saivasiddhantins are constantly attentive at isolating the pure 
entities from the impure world. With this intention they have duplicated 
several entities. The suddhamaya is a transcendent form of the worldly maya 
consequently called impure and a lower form of the higher sakti. 
suddhamaya and asuddhamaya are differentiated only by the criterion of 
purity. Their structure is similar. They contain the totality of objects, 
unmanifest at their primary level, and are subjected to transformation, up 
to the manifest state of their products. 

The pure consciousness of the supreme Siva is thus defined as 
sarvadikkriya ‘made of knowledge and action of everything’, i.e., 
omniscience and omnipotence. That reminds us of the above-mentioned 
concept of pure knowledge, the form of which is all ‘objects’ 
(sarvdrtharupata suddhir jhanasya). 
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The impure maya in its primary level is similarly considered as the 
entity containing all phenomena of the world contained in unmanifested 
form in itself, i.e. its future products in the scheme of transformation well- 
known in Samkhya. But between the unmanifested maya and prakrti with 
its evolutes, Saivasiddhanta places five kancukas ‘shields’, commanding the 
purusa, the prakrti and all the transformations of the latter. Time is one of 
them. It is not called directly a sakti. It is said to be the support of the 
mahasakti of the supreme Siva. It thus appears as transcending the whole 
matter. It is not at all substance of Vaisesika or the evolute of prakrti of 
Samkhya. It is defined by its etmology as the ‘impeller’ of everything. It has 
the qualities already ascribed to it by Bhartrhari including the vibhutva ‘all- 
peivasion’. The difference with Bhartrhari’s conception is that time here 
does not appear as being directly a power of the god. It is not a sakti, but 
the location of the sakti of the supreme principle. It is indirectly connected 
to it, through a mediatory principle. It has been elaborated in accordance 
with the Saiva doctrine that the supreme Siva does not enter the realm of 
'maya, does not touch maya itself which is impure. Siva has a contact only 
with the supreme sakti or suddhamaya and entrusts the incitation to activity 
to pure entities like Mantra-s or Vidyesvara-s who are in charge of agitating 
e impure maya and its different components. Time appears thus as a 
sakti of God through delegation. 


Thus the Saiva concept is a later development of Bhartrhari’s concept.- 
to attract a £ a i n the attention to the stanza of Kalasamuddesa dealing 
T e three views on time. It already contains a trace of the concept of 
me as belonging to the realm of maya in the name of avidyd. 

prathamam tad avidyayam yad vidyayam na vidyate || (3.9.62b) 

r ( ^f h f ? t tP e rc e ption of time], which does not occur when there is experience 
e sa do-tattva] , occurs first in the state of ignorance.” 

exDeri™ 1 as Bhart r hari separates the experience of time from the 
the real CC * u supreme . Mbdatattva, Saivasiddhanta separates time from 
of the “,° Supreme Siva Places it at the head of the engagement 
conrent- ^ world -We recognise in Saivasiddhanta, Bhartrhari’s basic 
evnl P ° nS °. C transcenden ce of time, of its nature of power impelling 

DhenomJ j° f US r ? le ° f commandin g th e engagement in the 

think • n u° r d ' The diver S ence between the linguist and the theistic 
li ki Cr 1S V 1 tBe ^ aCt tBat ^ or the former Sabda remains the only principle 
a e to a solute supremacy, whereas the idea of God places even this 
concept in subordination. 


c ear expression of these ideas appears in the 12th patala entitled 
atattvaprakarana of Matangaparamesvaragama with the comment of 
atta Ramakantha, a Kasmirian author of 11th century: 
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kalayitri mahasaktih kalam dsritya pudgaldn \ 
prerayaty akhile visve kdranajndnuvartini || (12.2) 

“Relying on time, the Great Sakti, the impeller, incites to action the souls 
in the whole world, obeying the order fof the Lord] who causes her to 
act.” 

kalah sarvagatah suksmo hy ananto ’muitimdn vibhuh \ 
akarta nirvastha.no niskamas cdpy acetanah || 

“Time is all-pervasive, subtle, infinite, without body, omipresent, non-agent, 
without stop, without desire, insentient.” 

Bhatta Ramakantha makes these comments with several quotations 
from Bhartrhari’s Kalsamuddesa (3.9.1; 76; 57; 58; 24; 35; 16; 50; 27; 45; 
3), showing his great familiarity with the thought and text of Bhartrhari. 
We surmise that the redactor of the Agama and the thinkers of this Saiva 
system are equally familiar with Bhartrhari’s work. Its influence is clear. 
We do not know the date of composition of the Matangaparamesvaragama. 
It is not one of the basic twenty eight tantras of the school. It is an upagama, 
i.e., an ancillary of the paramesvara which is not known to us. It cannot be 
held as an early item of this literature. There has probably been a long gap 
between Bhartrhari and this text which shows a well-developed form of 
the Saiva thought. In the span of centuries between them, active speculation 
has occurred. Bhartrhari has probably been at the start of the speculations. 
But his ontology of Word and Time has become a theology of Siva and 
Time. 
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On Bhartrhari’s Notion of ‘Power’ (sakti) 


Hideyo Ogawa 

The Vakyapadiya begins with a description of Brahman in karikas 1-4. 
Bhartrhari immediately introduces the theme of multiplicity and unity: 
Brahman is enunciated in the Veda as one, in that there is no separation 
between it and its powers (sakti); it appears as though distinct from these 
powers; and it appears as distinct things by virtue of its several powers. 

ekam eva yad amnatam bhinnasaktivyapasrayat/ 
aprthaktve ’pi saktibhyah prthaktveneva vartate// VP 1.2 

“Brahman is enunciated in the Veda as one. It appears as if distinct from 
powers although not distinct, by virtue of its several powers.” 

As shown in this karika, power plays a critical role in Bhartrhari’s 
vivarta theory. Besides, not only from a viewpoint of Bhartrhari’s metaphysics 
but also from that of his linguistic theory, we may point out that the notion 
of power plays an essential part in his abstraction theory (apoddhdra), a 
theory basic to his philosophy of grammar, since the theory presupposes a 
linguistic item s causal link with its meaning. I do not think however that 
the question of how Bhartrhari conceives of a power has been made 
sufficiently clear. Thus I intend this paper to be a closer investigation of 
Bhartrhari’s notion of power. 1 

1 Chakravarti (1940) once attempted to give a historical outline of the doctrine of sakti in 
Sanskrit literature, though regrettably the work was not completed. He also touched on 
Bhartrhari’s use of the term sakti but could not find that Bhartrhari defined precisely what sakti is. 
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The term sakti is one of the most widely used terms in Indian 
philosophy but at the same time one of the most difficult ones to define. 
In this respect also, Bhartrhari’s arguments relating to powers in the 
Vakyapadlya will provide a good clue to the concept of power. 

1. Definition of power 

In the Sadhanasamuddesa of the Vakyapadlya Bhartrhari defines a sddhana 
(‘means’) as follows: 

yad yadd yadanugrdhi tat tada tatra sddhanam/ VP 3.7.12cd 
“When a certain thing x grants a favor ( anugrdhin ) to another thing y, the 
thing x is a sddhana for the thing y 

This definition of a sddhana finds a different expression by Helaraja: 
yad yatropakaroti tat tatra sddhanam/ Prakasa on VP 3.7.12 
“When a certain thing x renders service ( upakaroti) to a certain thing y\ the 
thing x is a sddhana for the thing y. ” 

The sddhana Bhartrhari is speaking of in this karika is what brings an 
action ( knya) to accomplishment. Naturally, Bhartrhari means a power by 
the term sddhana here, as is shown in his opening karika of the Sadhana 
samuddesa. 2 

Obviously, a power is called sddhana in the kriya-karaka context 
precisely because the given definition of sddhana applies to the power. A & 
a matter of fact, Helaraja clearly understands that the given definition of 
sddhana amounts to that of a power. He states as follows: 

paropakari paratantram sarvarn saktilaksanam anupatati/ Prakasa on VP 3.7.12 


2 VP 3.7.1: svasraye samavetanam iadvad evasrayantare/ kriyanam abhinispatlau samarihyarn 
sddhanam viduh// (‘It is what [Paninlyas from Patanjali onwards] call sddhana that is a power 
(sdmarthya) for bringing to accomplishment the act which abides in the same locus as the 
power itself or the one which in the very same manner abides in a locus different from the one 
in which the power does.”) 

According to Bhartrhari, what plays a contributing role in an act is the power ( samarthyd ), 
which is teated as sddhana in correlation to an act as what is to be brought to accomplishment 
(sddhyd ). Prakasa on VP 3.7.1: kriydnirortlau dravyasya saktih sddhanam, sadhyaie 'naya kriyeti 
bhdsyakaraprabhrtayo viduh/ As is suggested by Bhartrhari’s use of the word viduh ‘they consider, 
call’ ( vid, 3rd pi. pfct.), moreover, this view is firmly rooted in the Paninian tradition. Helaraja 
comments: bhdsyakaraprabhrtayo viduh. Bhartrhari developed the view of a sddhana as a quality 
(guna) into its view as a power, simply following Patanjali who, in answering the question of 
what a sddhana is, had proposed the alternatives of a substance ( dravyd) or a quality and had 
given preference to a quality. 

In the Prakasa passage cited above, Helaraja glosses the term samarlhyavnth the term sakti 
There is no question that Bhartrhari uses the terms sakti and samarthya synonymously when he 
speaks of a notion such as ‘power’, ‘capacity’, and the like. 
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“Whatever renders service to others and is something dependent fits the 
definition of power. ” s 

Thus we may reasonably arrive at Bhartrhari’s definition of power. 
The definition is as follows: When a certain thing x renders service to another 
thing y, the thing x is a power for the thing y. 

2. dharma and nimittabhava 

Of course, it is hard to say that we can acquire a clear understanding of 
power from this definition alone. In order to deepen our understanding, 
it is essential to consider the following karikas, which immediately follow 
the karika that has given the definition of sadhana (VP 3.7.12). They give 
short but superb characterization of the power. 

svasabdair abhidhane tu sa dharmo nabhidhiyate/ 
vibhaktyadibhir evasav upakarah prally ate// VP 3.7.13 

“When denoted by its own word, however, that property (sa dharmah) is 
not denoted by it. The function of rendering service [to an action] is 
understood precisely from items such as a nominal ending.” 

nimittabhavo bhavanam upakarartham asritah/ 

natir avarjanety evam siddah sadhanam isyate// VP 3.7.14 

“On the basis of its purpose of serving others, nimittabhava belongs to entities. 
The nimittabhava is something referred to by terms such as nati ‘inclination’, 
avarjana ‘leaning’. When actually present (siddha) [in the entities], it is 
accepted as sadhana [i.e., a means].” 

§2.1. DHARMA 

Let us first consider karika 13. There are three points to be noted 
here. The first, which is the most important, is that Bhartrhari refers to 
sadhana, a power, by the phrase sa dharmah ‘that property’. This clearly 
shows that the power is a property (dharma) which calls for a locus to abide 
in (dharmin). 4 And this is also suggested by Bhartrhari, who has described a 

9 In his Prakasa on VP 3.6.1 (see fn. 11) also Helaraja mentions features of a power as 
follows: tathS hi paropadhirupali saktayo digadyah, paratantryam ca saklilaksanam iti kriyapi 
dravyaparalanlra saktirili vyapadisyale/vaisesikanaye ca dik dravyam nopapadyale, karyanumeyalvena 
padarthopakarakarupasya sahtilvasya nyayyalvdt/ He says that things such as dis ‘direction’ are in 
essence adjuncts delimiting others ( paropadhi ), that being dependent (paratantrya) is a 
characteristic of a power, so that an action, being dependent on a substance, is a power, and that 
power is something to be inferred (kdrydnumeya) and consists in rendering service to things 
(padarthopakaraka) . On the characteristic of being dependent, see section 4. 

4 Helaraja comments: sa dharmah, kriyatn prati sesabhdvah/ Judging from the feet that, in 
introducing the karika in question, he states sa ca svakaryaparatantravastha ... ‘and that is the state 
of being dependent on its own result’, we may take the gloss as meaning ‘the property of being 
subordinate to an action (sesabhava=sesalva). This interpretation is possible because, as shall be 
seen later, when a certain thing serves another, the former is said to be subordinate to the 
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power as abiding in a locus ( svasraye , asrayantare) in the first karika of the 
Sadhanasamuddesa. To use Bhartrhari’s terminolog)' in VP 3.7.11 which 
equates Vaisesika categories with powers he has in mind, a locus of the 
property in quesdon is spoken of as saktiviat ‘that which has a power’. 5 We 
have to say that it is quite natural that Bhartrhari, following Patanjali who 
identifies sadhana with a quality ( guna ), should consider a sadhana to be a 
property. 

The second is that Bhartrhari says that power, being a property, cannot 
but be denoted by an item other than that of its own. Things such as a 
power and a relation ( sambandha) are spoken of as asvasabda. 1 ' This shall 
be explained later in connection with Bhartrhari’s characterization of power 
as upakarin or what renders service. 

The third is that he remarks that one understands the function of 
rendering service to an action (asav upakdrah ‘that service’) from an item 
like a nominal ending. The power has been defined as what serves 
something. It is natural, therefore, that when one understands something 
as serving a certain thing, one should understand the function of rendering 
service involved there. 

§2.2. NIMITTABHAVA 

Turning now to karika 14, we see that Bhartrhari uses the term 
nimittabhava with reference to the dharma mentioned in the preceding 
karika. 7 First of all, there is no question that Bhartrhari means power by 
this term. Consider the following karika: 

latter. In this sense, we cannot deny that what is called sadhana has such a property. However, 
Bhartrhari does not mention such a property at all in the preceding karikas. 

VP 3.7.11: svaih samdnyavisesais ca saklimanto rasddayah/ niyalagrahana lake saklayas Ids 
lalhasrayaih// In the situation conveyed by the utterance rasam rasayati 'He takes a taste*, the 
generic property taste-ness ( rasatva ) of the taste is a power and the taste is a power-holder 
(saktimat ); when the taste-ness is understood as being in specific locus such as the taste in 
question, the locus is a power while the taste-ness is a power-holder. Note that Vaisesika 
categories are spoken of as powers under the condition that they are asvasabdas , which means 
that even the locus of the generic property taste-ness is viewed as a certain dharma with respect 
to the taste-ness. The reason for this is obvious. The locus in question is that which is related to 
the taste-ness in question ( samsargin ) and which is understood to function as a differentiator 
(bhedaka ) of the taste-ness, so that it may legitimately be taken as a guna or a quality (as 
contrasted with a dravya or a substance). See fn. 35. 

b VP 3.7.9: sahtayah saklimantas ca sarve sainsargavddinam/ bhdvds lesv asvasabdesu sddhanaivam 
nirupyate// (“According to Samsargavadins, every entity is a power and has a power. When they 
are not denoted by their own words, they are accepted as [power-] sddhanas. ”) In the classical 
Vaisesika system, power is not accepted as a separate category. This karika is to declare that 
Vaisesika views can be reformulated in jrt/t/Herminolo.gy, and hence can point to characteristics 
of a power all the more for that. Concerning a relation, VP 3.3.4 describes such an asvasabda 
aspect of it. On this karika, see fn. 31. 

7 Iyer (1971): “ It is for the sake of rendering help (to the action) that finished objects are 
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diso vyavastha desanam digvyavastha na vidyate/ 
saktayah khalu bhavanam upakataprabhavitah// VP S.6.6 

“Regions are regulated through dis (direction) and nothing regulates dis. 
Indeed, powers of entities are aroused for the sake of service.” 

The second half of this karika: saktayah khalu bhavanam upakara- 
prabhavitah is obviously equivalent to the first half of VP 3.7.14: nimittabhavo 
bhavanam upakardrtham asritah. The former says that powers of entities are 
aroused for the sake of service, while the latter states that nimittabhava 
belongs to entities on the basis of its purpose of serving others. We cannot 
see any difference between what is meant by the terms nimittabhava and 
sakti. Thus it is plain that the term nimittabhava is synonymous with the 
term sakti. And this is supported by Helaraja. In VP 3.7.15 (see §3.4.1) 
Bhartrhari uses the demonstrative sah. to refer to nimittabhava which has 
occurred in the karika in question. In his Prakasa on this karika Helaraja 
explicitly states: sah iti hetubhavah saktyaparaparyayah, in which statement 
he paraphrases the term nimittabhava with the term hetubhava, remarking 
that it is synonymous with the term sakti. 

Then what exacdy does the term nimittabhava signify? It is open to 
dispute what the term in question signifies. This term might admit of two 
interpretations: one might take it as synonymous with the term nimittatva, 
an alternant of nimittasya bhavah, as Raghunatha Sharma [1979] does in 
his Ambakartrl on the karika in question, 8 or one might interpret it as 
meaning bhava or dharma (property) which is nimitta ‘cause’. Of these two 
interpretations, the latter is confirmed by Bhartrhari himself. 

We have to note that in VP 3.6.6 Bhartrhari, considering dis to be a 
nimitta or hetu (disah , abl. sg.), a cause for regulating regions, equates it 
with a power. 9 It is proper to say that what functions as nimitta has nimittatva: 

looked upon as cause (nimitta). It is an inclination to render service ( nati) or self-surrender. 
Thus what is a finished thing (siddha) becomes the means (sadhana) .” My interpretation of this 
karika differs from Iyer’s. Iyer takes the pada ab as intending to say that a substance-sad/jarza 
(bhava) becomes a cause ( nimitta) for the sake of rendering service to an action, on the basis of 
Helaraja’s comment: sddhyasvabhdvaydm kriyayam upakardya siddhasvabhdvdndm bhavanam 
nimittabhavo hetubhavah. Iyer’s interpretation, however, would lead to the consequence that 
what serves an action is a substance-sdd/wna and not a power -sadhana. And further, his 
interpretation of pada d is not syntactically justified. The term siddha must be construed with 
the term nimittabhava. As is well known, there stands the relation of sadhyasadhanabhava between 
action and karaka. What does the accomplishing has to be something established, set (siddha), 
with respect to an action, something to be brought to accomplishment. When there is such a 
relation to be found between action and power, the power should be something established, 
set. See section 3.2 also. 

8 Ambakartri on VP 3.7.14: kriyaya upakardrtham asrito bhavanam, nimitlabhavah nimittatvam.... / 

9 The terms nimitta, kdrana, and hetu are synonymous. See the varttika on A 2.3.23: 
nimitlakdranahetusu sarudsdmprdyadarsanam and Pradlpa on MBh ad A 2.3.23. The occurrence 
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the property of being a nimitta. To be sure, one might say that dis, being a 
nimitta, has the property of being a nimitta. However, if you accepted dis as 
having such a property and such a property as a power, then dis would 
result in being a saktimat or a power-holder. 10 In principle dis is never a 
saktimat but a power per se. n The dis, being a nimitta for regulating regions, 
should be spoken of as nimittabhava. 

All this, thus, makes it clear that a power is a dharma, or rather, a 
nimittabhava, that is, a property which functions as a nimitta. 

3. upakarin 

But, in what respect can a power be said to be an anugrahin/upakariri ? 12 

§3.1. SAMBANDHA AS A SAKTI 

In order to answer this question, let us consider the following karika: 

upakarat sa yatrasti dharmas tatranugamyate/ 

saktinam api sa saktir gunanam apy asau gunah// VP 3.3.5 

“Where it {i.e., the relation] obtains on the basis of service, the property is 
understood. The relation is a power even of powers; it is a quality even of 
qualities.” 

Bhartrhari first states: Whenever one thing is seen to serve another, 
there is a certain relation ( sah : sambandhah) between them; where there 
is a certain relation between certain things, the property of being absolutely 
dependent ( atyantaparatantratva ) is understood. 13 He then goes on to 

of the ending -as of the fifth triplet is accounted for by resorting to making a rule split 
(yogavibhaga) concerning A 2.3.25. See SK602. 

'“Prakasa on VP 3.6.6: desanam svatantram rupam adharadisvabhavam avadharyala iti talra 
purvaparadibhavasya svarupad evabhavad anyan nimittam digdkhyam kalpyate dikkrtenaivopakarena/ 
tatraparatanlrasvabhdvd kalpyamand ndparampurvdparddibhdvdt svabhdvam avalambitum utsahate 
yeha latrdvaslhile svabhave desavat purvdparadibhdvdrtham nimiltdnlaram esaniyam sydt/ 
yadrksvabhdva hi sd karyaparikalpyd tdvad eva lattvam naphram, latra saktinam 
pdratantryasyaivopapatteh/saklyantarakalpane saktimaltvapalteh saklitvahdniprasangat/ Helaraja 
clearly states that what is called dis is a nimitta and such a nimitta is postulated on the basis of the 
service ( upakdra) which an entity called dis renders because the distinction of priority or 
posteriority among regions cannot arise out of their own nature. 

11 For Bhartrhari, direction, sddhana in relation to an act, action, and time ( kata )— all 
these things are in themselves powers. VP 3.6.1: dik sadhanam kriya kala iti vastvabhidhdyinah/ 
saktirupe padarthdndm alyantam anavaslhitah// They are powers, though not denoted by their 
own words. This point shall be explained in section 4. 

12 In his definition of sddhana Bhartrhari uses the word anugrdhin ‘that which grants a favor’, 
while in his reformulation of it Helaraja employs the word upakaroli *... renders service’. From 
the above, we see that Bhartrhari himself sees no difference in meaning between them and that 
Helaraja’s reformulation of the definition in question is well-grounded. 

'•’The property ( dhamia) mentioned in this karika is the property of being absolutely 
dependent ( atyantaparatantratva, ) referred to in the preceding karika (VP 3.3.4). See fn. 31. 
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characterize a relation by saying saktinam api sa saktir gunanam apy asau 
gunah. Note the pada c: saktinam api sa saktih, with which he characterizes 
a relation as a power of powers. How is it possible that a relation is a power? 
Needless to say, it is because his definition of power applies in a relation 
that the relation is regarded as a power. According to Helaraja, a power is 
also to be served by a certain thing in order to be determined both to abide 
in a locus and to bring about a fixed result Such a thing is a relation that 
the power has with respect to its locus ( dsraydsrayibhava) and to its result 
(karyakaranabhava) , and the relation can consequently be viewed as a power 
in that it helps the power to abide in a locus and to bring about a specific 
result. 14 

§3.2. VISESANA AS AN UPAKARIN 

And further, consider the following karika: 

visesyam syad aniijndtam nirjnato’rtho visesanam/ 
pararthatvena sesatvam sarvesam upakdrinam// VP 3.14.7 
“The following has to be the case: What has not been definitely known is a 
qualificand ( visesya) , while what has already been definitely known is a 
qualifier ( visesana ). All things that serve [others] are subsidiary with respect 
to them because of being meant for them.” 

In the utterance nilam utpalam ‘a blues lotus , we understand that 
the color blue which is denoted by the term nlla is a qualifier (visesana), 
while the substance lotus which is denoted by the term utpalais a qualificand 
(visesya). According to Bhartrhari, a qualifier, being known as something 
specific (nirjnatartha) , serves a qualificand as what helps the latter, 
something that has not yet been known as specific (anirjnata), to be known 
as something specific; consequently, the qualifier is said to be subsidiary to 
the qualificand (sesa) because the former is meant for the latter (parartha) . 15 

14 Prakasa on VP 3.3.5: na ca saktir eva sambandhah, saktinam apy adhdraparatantrye 
niyatakaryajanane ca sambandha eva niyamakoyatah/It is obvious that, by stating the second half 
of VP 3.3.5, Bhartrhari intends to emphasize a feature of the relation that it is something 
absolutely dependent. Both the power and the quality have the characteristic of being 
dependent. See section 4. This does not prevent us from assuming that sakti becomes a sakiimat 
with respect to its relation and guna becomes non -guna with respect to its relation. For, a 
relation is something that renders service even to something dependent, so that it is considered 
to be absolutely dependent. Prakasa on VP 3.3.5: paratantrdndm apy upakarakatvat 
sarvatranumiyamanasvarupo nityaparatantrah/ It goes without saying that the power, the quality, 
and the relation are all something dependent; of these three things the relation is something 
exceedingly dependent, so that it is called something absolutely dependent. The reason that, 
with regard to qualities, a relation is called a quality is that it is viewed as meant for a quality 
because it serves to determine the quality abiding in a specific substance. Prakasa on VP 3.3,5: 
gunanam api ca drax/ydsritatvdvasthdpakah sambandha eva. See also 3.4.2 

15 Prakasa on VP 3.14.7: tatha hi samanyatmand kriydsambandhitdyam upakrdntani visesyam 
jnatam api svagatendtmabhutena visesenaniscitam iti tanniscaydyajndpakatvad eva niscito *rtho gunadih 
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§3.3. Three factors essential for upakara 

The two cases mentioned above tell us that in a situation where a 
certain thing is called upakarin, three factors are involved: the thing itself 
which performs the function of serving, a thing, different from it, which is 
to be served, and the effect the latter thing obtains with the help of the 
former. With reference to a power, Bhartrhari explicitly states this structure. 

It must be recalled that in the opening karika of the Sadhana- 
samuddesa Bhartrhari stated: kriydndm abhinispattau samarthyam sadhanam 
viduh. Obviously, in the kriya-karaka context, a power, bringing an action 
to accomplishment, has to be regarded as what serves the action in that it 
helps the latter to be brought to accomplishment. Helaraja calls this 
kriyopakbra ‘the service rendered to an action’. 16 And besides, consider the 
following karika: 

nirjnatasakter dravyasya tam tarn arthakriyam prati/ 
visistadravyasambandhe sa saktih pratibadhyate// VP 1.33 

“A substance is known to have the powers to accomplish the various things 
one aims at. Its power is suppressed when the substance comes into contact 
with a particular substance.” 

Here Bhartrhari speaks of a power as being in relation to arthakriya, 
the accomplishment of a thing aimed at, or more generally, ‘causal 
efficiency . Clearly he posits three factors: a power, an objective ( artha ),' 
and its accomplishment ( kriya ), as in the kriyakaraka context he posits three 
factors, a power, an action, and the accomplishment {abhinispatti) , 17 In this 
connection it is to be noted in passing that what is served by a power is not 
always the thing that possesses it. 

§3.4. Features of a power derived from being an upakarin 

Additional features of a power are to be pointed out. The fact that 

a power is what has the function of serving entails the following features 
of it. 


pravartamano visesanam/ tatas ca jndpyam pradhanam visesyam, jndpakam paropakarayo- 
padiyamanam sesabhutam apradhanam visesanam . .. / 

See Prakasa on VP 3.7.148. In this karika Bhartrhari states that in the accomplishment of 
an action a karaka called adhikarana ‘locus’ renders service to the acdon by holding it indirecdy 
through an agent or an object (kartrkarmavyavahitdm asaksad dharayat kriyam/ upakuruat 
kriyasiddhau sdstre 'dhikaranam smrtam/f ). 

17 In his Vi-tti on VP 1.33 Bhartrhari rephrases the first half of VP 1.33 as follows: agnyddinnm 
kdsthddivikdrotpddanedrstasamarlhydndm, which says that fire is seen to have a power to produce 
tlie modification of firewood. We find three factors here: a power ( sdmarlhya), the modification 
of firewood {kasthadivikara) , and the production of it ( ulpddana ). 
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§3.4.1. vyatireka 

When a certain thing is said to perform the function of serving, there 
must be a thing to be served by it, as a matter of course. Consider the 
following karika: 

sa tebhyo vyatirikio vd tesdm dtmdiva vd tathd/ 
vyatirekam upasritya sadhanatvena kalpyate// VP 3.7.15 

“Whether it [i.e., the nimittabhdva] be distinct from those [entities ( bhdva )] 
or they themselves be it, it is assumed to be a sddhana or a power on the 
basis of the distinction [between what is served and what serves].” 

According to Bhartrhari a power obtains when there is the distinction 
between what serves ( upakaraka :) and what is served {upakarya) . This of 
course accounts for a feature of the power that it serves others 
{paropakara) , 18 

§3.4.2. parartha , sesa , guna 

As is suggested by VP 3.14.7 which defines what a qualifier and a 
qualificand are, the characteristic of serving others leads to those of being 
meant for them {parartha) , of being subsidiary {sesa), and of being 
subordinate {guna) . 1 ne following karika is by far the most explicit source 
of this point. 

upakari gunah sesah parartha iti kalpana/ VP 3.14.336cu 

‘They consider that whatever serves a certain thing is meant for the thing, 
subsidiary with respect to it, and subordinate to it.” 


I8 In his VP 3.7.16-17 Bhartrhari illustrates the point made in the karika in question with the 
Bhasya on Al.4.32 (1.330.23-331.2) which says that even an action can be regarded as an 
object ( karman ). The karikas run as follows: samdarsanam prdrlhandyam vyavasdye tv ananlard/ 
vyavasdyas tathdrambhe sadhanatvdya kalpate // purvasmin yd kriydi saiva parasmin sadhanam mala/ 
samdarsane tu cailanyam visistam sadhanam viduh //In his Prakasa on them Helaraja states: tad 
evam vyatirekam upasritya sadhanatvena kalpala iti kriyaydi api sddhyasddhanabhdvo vyatirekasrayeno- 
pakaryopakdrakabhdvena bhdsyokta udahrla iti sthitam etal / saklivyatiriktd kriyopakardrham asrild 
sadhanam Hi sdmdnyenocyala iti/ According to him, Bhartrhari means to say that even an action 
has the relation of what is to be accomplished and what does the accomplishing, with another 
action on the basis of the distinction between them as what is served and what serves. In 
addition, Helaraja remarks that even an action which is distinct from a power is generally 
spoken of as sddhana on the basis of its purpose of rendering service {saktivyatirikta 
kriyopakardHham dsrila sadhanam iti sdmdnyenocyate) . In short, even an action which is served by 
a power can be considered to be a power when it selves another action. We have to note that 
Helaiaja applies here what is said in VP 3.6.6cd: saklayah khalu bhdvandm upakdraprabhavildh 
and in VP 3.7.14ab: nimittabhdvo bhdvandm upakdrarlham dsritah to accounting for an action 
being regarded as sddhana or a power. 

We should not understand that what is asserted in the present karika, VP 3.7.15, is the same 
as what is intended in VP 3,7.38 (see 5). The former speaks of the distinction between what is 
served and what serves, while the latter talks about the one between a power and its locus. 
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As is clear from the above, thus that a power is an upakarin tells this: 
A power serves another thing in such a way that it helps the thing, something 
that has not yet obtained a certain effect, to obtain the effect; and besides, 
when rendering service to the thing, the power, viewed as related to the 
thing to which service is rendered, is considered to be meant for it, subsidiary 
with respect to it, and subordinate to it. 

4. a-svasabda 

Bhartrhari characterizes a power as asvasabda. A power is something that 
cannot be denoted by the word ‘power’ itself. 

§4.1. SAKTI AND SAMBANDHA 

Elsewhere in his*Vakyapad!ya Bhartrhari also mentions this aspect of 
a power and illustrates it by giving relation as an example. For Bhartrhari, a 
power and a relation are alike in that both have the property of being 
dependent. 19 I will cite relevant karikas together with the Vrtti thereon. 
Note that the text of the Vrtti is based on Ashok Aklujkar’s unpublished 
edition. 20 

vastupalaksanah sabdo nopakarasya vacakah/ 

na svasaktih padarthanam samsprastum tena sakyate// VP 2.438 

“A word which refers to an entity ( vastupalaksanah sabdah) does not denote 
the service [a power renders]. Such a word cannot touch things’ own power.” 21 


19 See fn. 14. 

20 1 wish to th ank Prof. Aklujkar for sending me the Vrtti text pertaining to VP 2.438-439 
to answer my inquiry about its reading. I cannot reproduce his critical apparatus here for want 
of space. 

Iyer (1977). The word is only an advendtious mark of an object {upalaksana) ; it does 
not express the service which it renders, it is not capable of touching (that is, of expressing) the 
powers of the object. We have to note that Bhartrhari purposely uses here the word 
vastupalaksana, which occurs in his karika to define dravya (VP 3.4.3, see fn. 35). It is reasonable 
to consider that what is meant by this word is the same as what is meant by the expression 
vastvabhidhdyin in VP 3.6.1 (see fn. 11). I do not think that Iyer, taking the term upalaksana as an 
adventitious mark, touches the core of the problem raised by Bhartrhari. 

It is noteworthy that service ( upakara ), which implies a power, does not fall under the 
category of vaslu. The term vaslu in the expressions vastupalaksana and vastvabhidhdyin is 
synonymous with the term sattva which is, in turn, synonymous with the term dravya which is 
defined by Bhartrhari in his VP 3.4.3. Consider Vrsabha’s comments on the Vrtti passage on 
VP 1.13: kevalam vastu tyadddinam vastupalaksandndm visayamatram/; Faddhati thereupon: vastu 
iti/ ndmapadavdcyam/ tyadddinam iti sarvandmopalaksanam/sattvalaksananam iti/ sattvam dravyam 
tal laksyata ebhir iti/ vastupalaksanam yatra sarvanama iti dravyalaksanam/ (Here Vrsabha cites 
part of VP 3.4.3). Thus it follows that a word, as far as it denotes a substance {vastu, sattva, 
dravya) , cannot touch the service a power renders, or, the power. 
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vastumatram anasritasaktivisesam aparigrhitasvadharmakam yena samvijMna- 
padenopalaksyate na tad vastukrtanam saktinam yad upakari rupam tat 
savyaparam svakarye na saknoti vaktum / na hi sa vastumatrasamsparsitvdd 
hhedakany upakarini saktirupani samsprsati^ Vrtti on VP 2.438 (2.434 in Iyer s 
edition). 

“It is not the case that a specific designation ( samvijhanapada ) 23 which refers 
to a bare entity (vastumatra ) — that is, an entity whose specific power is not 
recognized ( anasritasaktivisesa) and whose own property is not grasped 
( aparigrhitasvadharmaka) — cannot denote the service-rendering form of 
powers relating to entities, as being involved in an activity toward its own 
result [i.e., differentiation]. [However,] it is indeed not the case that on 
account of touching a bare entity that [i.e, a word (sabda )] touches those 
service-renderers ( upakarin ) in the form of powers (saktirupa) which are 
performing the activity of differentiating [their loci from others’] ( bhedaka ). 

sarnbandhidharma samyogah svasabdenabhidhiyate/ 

sambandhah samavayas tu sambandhitvena gamyate// VP 2.439 

“[In a certain utterance] contact ( samyoga ), being a relation (sambandho) , is 
denoted as what has the property of being a relatum (sambandhin) by its own 
word [samyoga]. [In another utterance], however, the relation [which obtains 
between the contact and its holder], namely, [the relation of] inherence 
(samavaya ), is also understood as a relatum [from its own word samavaya] . 

ahgulyoh samyoga iti sambandho ’pi samyoga[h] samvijhanapadena svatantro 
’bhidhiyamanah purusadivat sambandhidharmabhidhiyate / sambandhisa- 
mbandhas tu sasthya nimittatvaya kalpate / yadi sastrantaradarsanam avasyam 
abhyupagantavyam tad asnyate samyogasamavayah sasthivisaya iti / samavaye 
’pi ca samyogasamyoginoh samavaya iti sati vyapadese sambandhitvena samavaye 
’bhidhiyamane bhavita-vyam sambandhantarena /yadi tu sastravyapadesa evayarn 
lokavyavaharanupati tatra pratipadanartham upacarena samkhyavyavaharah 
kriyate/V rtti on VP 2.439 (2.435 in Iyer’s edition). (Concerning the last 
sentence, I would like to suggest reading upacarena samkhyavyava-harah 
kriyate as upacarena samvyavaharah kriyate, following Iyer’s edition.) 24 


22 Iyer’s edition: vastumatram anasritasaktivisesam aparigrhitasvadharmakam yena 
samvijhanapadena nopalabhyate na tad vastukrtanam. saktinamyad upakarirupam, tat svavyapdram 
svakarthena saknoti vaktum/ sa hi vastumatrasamsparsitvdd hhedakany upakarini saktirupani 
samsprsati/ (Bold letters show the difference in reading between Aklujkar’s edition and Iyer’s.) 

23 On the term samvijhanapada, see Houben (1995: 340, fn. 564). 

24 Iyer’s edition: ahgulyoh sarrvyoga iti sambandho ’pi samyogah samvijhanapadena svatantro 


kalpate / yadi sastrantaradarsanam avasyam abhyupagantavyam etad asnyate satnyogasama- 
vdyasasthivisaya iti/ samavaye ’pi ca samyogasamyoginoh samavaya iti sati vyapadese sambandhitvena 
samavaye ’bhidhiyamane bhavitavyarri sambandhantarena/yadi tu sastravyapadesa evayarn lokavyava- 
hdranupati tatra pratipadanartham upacarena samvyavaharah kriyate// 
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“As in the utterance angulyoh samyogah ‘There is contact related to two 
fingers’, when contact ( samyoga ) is denoted as something independent 
(svatantra) by a specific designation [like samyoga ], it is understood as what 
has the property of being a relatum ( sambandhin) just like the servant [in 
the utterance rajnah purusah ‘the king’s servant’], even if it is a relation, 
whereas ( tu ) the relation with [the contact as understood to be] a relatum 
becomes a cause for the occurrence of an ending of the sixth triplet. 

“If the view of another school [i.e., that of the Vaisesika] is necessarily to be 
accepted, then it is admitted that [the relation of] inherence with the 
contact is the domain of the ending of the sixth triplet [that is, the ending 
of the sixth triplet occurs to signify the inherence]. And ( ca ), with 
reference to the relation of inherence in question also, if one expresses it 
as samyogasamyoginoh samavayah, ‘There is inherence related to the contact 
and its holder’, the inherence results in being denoted as a relatum; in 
which case there should be another relation [to connect the inherence in 
question with its relata]. If, however, this very technical expression [simply] 
goes by everyday speech, then ( tatra ), the verbal expression ( samvyavahdra) 
is made metaphorically ( upacarena ) [that is, by means of superimposing 
the property of being a relatum upon the inherence], 25 for the purpose 
of conveying [that there is the relation of inherence between the contact 
and its holder. Consequently, another relation with respect to the inherence 
does not have to be resorted to].” 

ihe gist is as follows: From the Vaisesika point of view, the situation 
where theie exists a relation between two fingers in contact with each 
other can be conveyed by such an utterance as angulyoh samyogah in which 
by A 2.3.50 sasthi sese a nominal ending of the sixth triplet is used to denote 
relation (sarnbandha); and further, with respect to the relation, denoted 
by the nominal ending, which exists between the contact and either of the 
two fingers, an utterance like samyogasamyoginoh, samavayah is employed. 

^ s anal Y sis > however, in the utterances angulyoh samyogah 

ap ^ sarpyogasamyoginoh samavayah, the words samyoga and samavdya, which 
Vaisesikas consider to denote particular relations and which they treat as 
svasabdas with respect to those relations, cannot touch the very nature of 
relation. For those words denote their meanings as relata. 26 


tfcrm u P ac ^ ra is glossed with die term adhyaropa ‘superimposition’ in Prakasa on 
VP 3.3.39 (upacaro dhynropah). * r ' 

26 T his is why Bharq-hari in his VP 3.3.6 points out that contact and inherence conceived 
of as relations by Vaise§ikas are called ‘relation’ in a secondary sense ( lacchabdya), See Houben 
1995: 176-178, 341-342 and Cardona 1999: 121-122. The karika in question runs as follows: 
taddharmanos tu tacchabdyam samyogasamavayayoh/ tayor apy upakdrdrthd niyatas tadupadhayah// 
VP 3.3.6cd should be taken as giving a reason for what is asserted in the same karika ab. 
According to Bhartrhari, contact and inherence Jiavc the property of being dependent but 
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By the same token, the situation where firewood is being burnt by 
fire is conveyed by an utterance like edha dahyante ’gnina, ‘The firewood is 
bring burnt by fire’, in which the nominal ending of the third triplet in 
agnina denotes the power of functioning as agent or instrument; 27 and 
besides, with respect to the power in question, an utterance such as agner 
edhadahane saktir bhavati ‘The fire has the power to burn the firewood’ can 
be used. In the latter utterance, according to Bhartrhari, the word sakti, 
denoting a substance ( vastu ), cannot touch the very nature of power. 28 

In the Vrtti on VP 2.438 it is distinctly seen that Bhartrhari’s theory 
of denotation, which will be mentioned later, 29 prevents powers from being 
denoted by items that denote substances. The tenor of the Vrtti is this: If a 
specific designation were to refer to bare entity without resorting to its 
adjuncts, it could signify a power. However, such is not the case with the 
specific designation. The item sakti cannot denote a power which is 
something that renders service and that differentiates its locus from others’, 
as it is. 30 Needless to say, it is nominal endings and others ( vibhaktyadibhih ) 


not that of being absolutely dependent. Therefore they are in some cases regarded as something 
dependent; in other words, they become what is served by factors such as gender and number 
(see fn. 34) which are delimited by relation, that is, are related to them. In the light of this, I find 
it difficult to accept Houben’s interpretation of this karika: “As regards samyoga (connection) 
and samavdya (inherence), they (are tacchabddh:) are called by that word (sc. ‘relation’), 
because they have (as it were) that property (sc. dependence). Even these two have restricted 
functions of rendering service, with this [relation] as limiting factor.” The second half of this 
karika should be translated as follows: “They [contact and inherence] also have the specific 
(niyata) [properties ( dharma , supplied from the preceding karika) ] which are meant for rendering 
service to them ( upakarartha) and which have the delimitation by that [i.e., relation].” On 
Houben’s translation of the first half of it, see Cardona [1999: 121-122] also. 

27 See section 2 (VP 3.7.13). 

28 In his Prakasa on VP 3.6.1 Helaraja elaborates on this point in connection with the 
powers dis, sddhana, kriya, and kala, by saying: digadisabddh siddhasvabhdvadravyadharmalayd 
svartham pratipddayanto yathalaksitadigadyarlhasamsparsavikalah /. . . / evamvidham saklirupam 
siddhasvabhdvavastuvacakaih sabdaih saksan na sprsyale . . . / Words such as dis cannot convey 
that those which are denoted by them consist in a power since those words denote their own 
meanings as things that have the property of being a substance which is in essence something 
established ( siddhasvabhavadravya , siddhasvabhdvavaslu). 

29 See section 4.2 and fn. 37. 

30 Note that a power is called guTia (see fn. 24) and hence should be a bhedaka ‘differentiator’; 
anything that does the differentiating is called guna, In accordance with his definition of guna, 
Bhartrhari uses the term savydpdra ‘in action’ in the given Vrtti. When a certain thing has the 
status of being a differentiator with respect to another, it is called guna , which indicates that 
the status of being a guna is not fixed but relative. For example, the color blue is a differentiator 
with respect to its locus, say, a pot, while it is what is differentiated with respect to its generic 
property, say, blueness. See fn. 35 in which the definition of draz/yaand guna given by Bhartrhari 
is treated. 
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that can denote powers, as it is endings of the sixth triplet that can denote 
relations. 31 

It is important, moreover, that Bhartrhari points out that the 
utterance samyogasamyoginoh samavayah is considered to be a metaphorical 
expression ( upacarena samvyavahdrah) , if one has this utterance by means 
of superimposing the property of being a relatum upon the inherence in 
question which is itself a relation. For, the same may be said of the utterance 
agner edhadahane saktir bhavati. If one can have this utterance by means of 
superimposing the property, that the power spoken of does not possess, 
upon the power, this will be properly called a metaphorical expression. As 
shall be seen in section 4.2, when one uses the word sakti with respect to a 
power, it denotes the power as something dependent. A power itself does 
not possess the property of being dependent. In order to speak of the 
power by the word sakti, therefore, one cannot but resort to the 
superimposition of such a property upon it. 

§4.2. PARATANTRA AND SVATANTRA 

Now what is the reason that a power is characterized to be an 
asvasabda? The key to this question also lies in a power being an upakarin. 
For, as shown earlier in section §§3.4.2, whatever serves, rendering service 
to others, is considered to be meant for them (parartha ), a subsidiary to 
them ( sesa :)., and hence subordinate with respect to them(g’una). As soon 
as an upakarin characterized as such is substantialized, it loses its own 
characteristic of being what is called guna. Consider the following karika: 

paropakaratattvanam svatantryenabhidhdyakah/ 

sabdah saruapadarthanam svadharmad viprakrsyate// VP 3.11.7 

“If a word denotes as something independent ( svatantryena ) whatever in 
essence serves others, the word used to denote it is alienated from its own 
property [of being dependent].” 32 


51 ^ ee sect i° n 2 (VP 3.7.13) and Prakasa on VP 3.3.4. In the Prakasa Helaraja says: tatra 
svena asadharanena dharmena svabhavenopalaksitasya vacakam pralyayakam, abhidhanam 
sasthivyatiriktam nasti, idanilayd svarupanavadharanat/ 

“ Based upon Helaraja’s interpretation of ‘svadharma’ as vacakatva, Iyer (1971) renders 
this karika as follows: “The word which conveys as being independent of all things whose 
nature is determined by extraneous things is removed from its own function.” Prakasa on VP 
3.11.7. sabdo hi na gunanam eva, api lu dravyanam apy aparopadhikena rupenopalaksilandm 
svadharmad vdcakalvad duribhavati/ According to Helaraja, the word is far removed not only 
from having its own property of denoting qualities unqualified by their adjuncts but also from 
having its own property of denoting substances unqualified by their adjuncts. That is, it is 
incapable by nature of denoting a quality or a substance which is not qualified by its adjunct. 
This interpretation of course makes good sense. However, unlike Helaraja who takes the word 
svadharma as meaning a word’s own property of denoting something, we may take it as signifying 
a denotatum’s own property, which turns out to be proper when we consider the following 
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According to this karika, when things such as a power whose essence 
lies in rendering service to others ( paropakdratattva ) and hence lies in being 
dependent on them are denoted as independent things ( svatantryeria ) by 
words of their own, such as sakti, their own property of being dependent 
cannot be touched by those words.™ 

The point is this: When one uses the term sakti with reference to a 
certain thing, the thing has to be something that has already been known 
as a power. In other words, in order to refer to the thing by that term, one 
requires a certain property such as saktitva, the property of being a power, 
which as its adjunct qualifies the thing and with the help of which one can 
know the thing as a power. This shows that when a power is denoted by its 
own word sakti , it behaves like a substance ( dravyayaindna because it is a 
bhedya or something to be differentiated in order to know which the help 
of bhedaka or what differentiates it, guna , is needed, so that it can no longer 
be what serves; rather, it is now what is served.™ In this case, the powei is 
viewed as a principal thing ( pradhdna ) with respect to its adjunct and as 
something independent. This is why a power is said to be an asvasabda. Of 
course, this is derived from Bhartrhari’s views of a substance and of a quality 


karika in which a parallel idea concerning a relation is expiessed. VP 3.3.4. ndbhidhdnam 
svadharmena sambandhasydsli vdcakam /atyanlaparatantratvdd nipmn ndsydpadisyate// ( [Except 
for a genitive ending,] there is no word to denote a relation in teims of its owl ^PJ°P ei 
Because it is absolutely dependent, its form cannot be lefened to by its own woi . eie. 
clearly, the word svadharma means ‘a relation’s own property’, that is, the property ot being 
absolutely dependent {atyantaparatantralva) . See also VP 3.11.5, wheie Bhaitf an states. 
asvalanhe svatantratvam paradharmo yathd gune / abhedye bhedyabhdvo pi dravyaa larmas a i 
gune// (“As the property of being independent ( svatanlralva), which belongs to anot ei 
(paradharma ), is found in a quality which is not independent, so also is the property o leing 
be differentiated {bhedyabhdva) , the property of a substance, found in a quality w ic is not 
something to be differentiated”). For a quality, the properties which are nut attributed to it 
are: svalantratva and bhedyabhdva. 

31 According to the Vrtti on VP 2.439, when the relation called samyoga which is an 
asvasabda is referred to by its own word, it is denoted as something independent ( svatanlr o- 
’bhidhlyamdnah ). As far as samyoga is regarded as a relation, it must have the property of being 
dependent. 

m Prakasa on VP 3.7.3: latra sakter dravydyamdndyd buddhyd svdtantryena nirupanac 
chabdendbhidhdne saktyantarayogo } viruddhah/ According to the speaker’s intention, one may 
have utterances such as saklimddadhdti \ . . confers a power upon something’. A power which 
behaves like a substance can have another power, so that a nominal ending of the second 
triplet occurs after the nominal base sakti. 

One has to recall that in VP 3.14.7 Bhartrhari points out that a qualifier, bhedaka , is an 
upakdnn with respect to its qualificand, bhedya. The point that a guna becomes something 
served by others is explained by Helaraja as follows. Prakasa on VP 3.11.7: iatha ca dravyavad 
anno 'pi patasya rupam iti svdlantryendbhidhiyamdnah satnsargisainkhyddikrlopakdra evdbhidhiyate/ 
When a guna is substantialized, it behaves like a substance since it is something served by a 
factor connected with it, such as a number. 
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( guna). M And moreover, this is intrinsically linked to his theory of denotation 
that a guna is indispensable for denoting a substance which is in itself beyond 
denotation / 7 

5. dharma and dharmin 

Bhartrhari said that a power is a dharma. As shown above, this characterization 
of power, while being determined by its being asvasabda, determines its 
being something dependent ( paratantra) with respect to its locus on the 
one hand and on the other hand raises the question of how it is related to 
its locus {dharmin). Whatever is spoken of as a guna does not necessarily 
have the relation of what abides and that in which it abides ( asrayasra - 
yibhava) with that with which it is connected. But a power, being a dharma , 
never loses the characteristic of expecting its locus, even if it serves things 
other than its locus . 38 Consider the following karikas: 

36 A substance and a quality have respective definitions. VP 3.4.3: vaslupalaksanavi yatra 
sarvanama prayujyale / draiyam ily ucyale so'rlho bhedyalvena vivaksitah// (“That object, widi 
reference to which a denominative that refers to an entity is used, is called dravya when it is 
intended to be conveyed as something differentiated.”) VP 3.5.1: samsargi bhedakam yad yat 
savyaparampratiyate /gunatvamparatantratval lasrya sastra udahrlam// (‘‘Whatever is related [to 
a certain thing] and differentiates the thing [from others] is regarded as guna when it activates 
the function [of differentiating], because it is something dependent. This is what has been 
illustrated in grammar/*) 

From die point of view of how a power is to be viewed in relation to its locus, Helaraja 
explains the reason that it is called guna as follows. Prakasa on VP 3.7.1: saklir evatradharapara- 
tantrydd anyasmdc ca svdsrayasya bhedakatvdd gunasabdenoktd/ A power is called guna because it 
depends on its locus and because it differentiates its own locus from the locus of another thing 
where it does not abide. See also Vrtti on VP 2.438 (section 4.1). 

We have to note that in VP 1.63 Bhartrhari describes a linguistic item as paratantra , guna, 
for the reason that a linguistic item is uttered for the sake of conveying its meaning. When a 
power is said to be a differentiator of its locus, it serves the locus, so that it is viewed as 
somediing dependent with respect to the locus. Patanjali in his Bhasya on A 5.1.119 (II.367.2- 
10) says that the property of being something dependent ( aprddhdnya) is one of the meanings 
of the word guna. On the basis of this, Bhartrhari characterizes guna as paratantra. 

Bhartrhari’s theory of denotation claims that a bare substance is beyond verbalization; 
m order to denote it one has to resort to its adjuncts. In connection with the introduction of 
an affix for excellence in respect of a quality, Bhartrhari distinctly states the theory of denotation 
as follows. VP 3.5.2: dravyasydvyapadesasya ya upddiyale gunah/bhedako vyapadesaya tatprakarso- 
bhidhtyate// (“A quality, which is a differentiator, is adopted to denote a substance which 
cannot be denoted in itself. Excellence in respect of the quality is expressed [by an affix] .’*) 

In his Vrtti on VP 1.65 Bhartrhari paraphrases the clause svdtantryenopadisyate with the 
phrase prddhdnyenopddiyale and mentions four features of a guna (quality): a quality is that 
which abides in something ( dsrila) , that which is a cause of differentiating something ( bhedahetu ), 
that which is something dependent (paratantra), and that which is connected with something 
(sarnsargin). The important point to note here is that Bhartrhari makes a distinction between 
dhita and paratantra. According to Vrsabha, in the situation conveyed by the utterance suklah 
patasya ‘the color white of the piece of cloth’, the color white has the property of abiding in the 
piece of cloth and not the property of being dependent on it because it has been substantialized. 
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tattve vd vyatireke va vyatiriktam tad ucyate/ 
sabdapramanako lokah sa sdstrenanugamyate// VP 3.7.38 

“Whether [a power] may be identical with or distinct from [its locus], [we 
grammarians] say that it is different. For the world, the word is the authority 
and the grammar follows it.” 

paramarthe tu naikatvam prthaktvad bhinnalaksanam/ 
prthaktvaikatvarupena tattvam eva prakasate// VP 3.7.39 

“From the viewpoint of the ultimate truth, however, there is no identity 
whose characteristic is distinguished from that of difference. It is the 
ultimate reality that appears as difference and identity.” 

We immediately recognize that Bhartrhari distinguishes between two 
levels: semantic and metaphysical. 

§5.1. VYATIRIKTA 

At the semantic level, a power and its locus have to be distinguished 
from each other, irrespective of its ontological status. For example, in the 
utterance devadatla odanam pacati Devadatta is cooking rice-gruel’, the 
property of being an object, the power of functioning as object, abiding in 
the rice-gruel, is understood from the accusative ending -am. The 
observation of this fact further leads to the establishment of the distinction 
between a power and its locus. Consider the following karika: 

drsto hy avyatireke 'pi vyatireko 'nvaye 'sati/ 
vrksddyarlhanvayas tasmdd vibhaktyartho'nya isyate// VP 3.7.43 

“The following is seen: Even if [the meaning of the base] does not differ 
(< avyatireke ,), [the meaning of the affix] differs; even if [the meaning of the 
affix] does not remain constant, the meaning of a base such as vrksa ‘tree’ 
remains constant. Therefore, the meaning of the affix is accepted as distinct 
[from the meaning of the base].” 

Suppose that there is a sequence of items: vrksah (nom. sg.)— vrksam 
(acc. sg.)— vrksena (inst. sg.) in construction with respective items denoting 
different actions. We observe that a base meaning remains constant while 
an affix meaning changes. From this one may reason that powers which are 
signified by nominal endings such as -avi are distinct from their locus, a 

Paddhati on VP 1.65: dsritaih ili / na raja fmrusam dsritah/taddsnlatvam svatanlryenapi vivaksile 
gune ’sli [ili] iuklah patasyely avacchinalliparalantraih ili /We must draw attention to the fact that 
in his g'untf-definidon Bhartrhari does not mention the notion of dsrita. However, in the case of 
a power, if it serves its locus in some way or other, its paralanlralva may be taken as dsritalva, the 
property of being located in something, because, under this assumption, that on which a 
power is dependent is considered to be the same as that in which it abides. Commenting on 
MBh ad A 2.8.1 (11.767), Kaiyata remarks thatPatanjali means a power by the term guna , taking 
into account its aspect of being what abides in a certain thing (dsntatvdc chaktirevdlragunasabdena 
vivaksita). 
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substance, which is signified by the nominal base vrksa. It is on the basis of 
this reasoning that grammatical operations provided for by rules such as A 
2.3.2 karmani dvitiya take place. At the semantic level, thus, a power has to 
be said to be distinct from its locus, a substance / 9 

§5.2. AVYATIRIKTA 

VP 3 . 7 . 39 , beginning with the phrase paramarthe tu, clearly contrasts 
loka and paramartha; the semantic field or the world of everyday 
communication and the world beyond it. 

The point made here is that ekatva ‘identity’ and prthaktva 
‘difference’ are not distinguished from each other in that they are both 
unreal since they are mere appearances of the reality, nothing else but the 
conceptualized ( vikalpita , kalpita) due to its powers . 40 

Concerning powers also, one may conceive them as identical with 
their loci or as differentiated from them. For the powers of Brahman allow 
one to have such different, mutually contradictory, conceptualizations . 11 


39 What is stated in VP 3.7.38 is based upon the Bhasya on A 2.3.50 (1.464.19-23): 
prdtipadikmthdndm kriyakrld visesa upajayante latkpds cdlihydh prddurbhavanli karma karanam 
apadanam sampradanam adhikaranam ili/las ca punar vibhaklinam ulpatlau kaddcin 
nimittatvenopddiyante kaddcin na/ kadd ca vibhaklinam ulpallau nimitlalvmopudiyanle, yadd 
vyabhicaranli pratipadikartham/yadd hi na vyabhicaranly dkhydbhuld eva ladd ladd bhavanli karma 
karanam apadanam sampradanam adhikaranam i/i/The gist is this: Contrast the utterances vrksaito 
pasyali and vrksah karma. A specific feature manifests itself to a substance, a nominal base 
meaning, on account of the substance’s connection with an act. When such a feature deviates 
from die base meaning, one has die former utterance, while, when it does not, one has the latter. 

40 According to Bhartrhari, whatever is susceptible to relativization is something- 
conceptualized; for example, existence as opposed to non-existence and non-existence as 
Opposed to existence are nodiing more than mental constructs. VP 3.3.61: nabhavo jdyalc bhdvo 
naiti bhdvo ’nupdkhyaldm/ehasmdd atmano ’nanyau bhdvdbhdvau vikalpitau// (“Neither does 
non-existence become existence nor does existence become something indefinable in itself 
[i.e„ non-existence]. Existence and non-existence are the conceptualized and are not different 
from the one reality ( utman ).”) 

41 A parallel idea is set forth in VP 3.6.24: ekatvam dsdm saklindm ndndlvam veti halpane/ 
avaslupalitejndlvasatyalo napardmrsel// (“Concerning powers, one may conceive diem as unified 
or as differentiated. Once one realizes that the conception in either way refers to the unreality, 
one cannot reflexively grasp it.”) If this karika is taken into consideration, Phullaraja’s 
understanding of VP 3.7.39 will turn out to be improper. Phullaraja on VP 3.7.39: prlhaklvad 
bhinnalaksanam prlhaklvavy a linklain naikalvam asli, prlhalUvaikalvarupma hi taUva rn eva prakasale/ 
tad dhi vyavaharadasayam.prthaklvena prakasale/ avidydvilaye tv ekalvenaprakasale Hi boddhavyam// 
He interprets: In the phenomenal stage, the reality appears as difference, while when nescience 
(avidyd) disappears, itappears as identity. We have to note, however, that the following is stated 
in the verse adduced by Bhartrhari in his Vrtti on VP 1.1: The soul of the universe. Brahman, 
which is beyond bhedasamsarga (‘differentiation and unification’), bhdvdbhdva (‘existence and 
non-existence’), kramakrama (‘sequence and non-sequence’), and salydmia (‘truth and false’), 
appears as diversified ( vyalilo bhedasamarpau bhdvdbhdvau kramdkramau/satydnrte ca visvdtmd 
pravivekdt prakasale //). 
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This means that the powers also which are supposed to belong to Brahman 
can be defined neither as identical with it nor as different from it, 4 ' 2 so that 
they have to be considered as the conceptualized in themselves. 4 * 
Importantly, Bhartrhari’s characterization of a power as what is conceptu¬ 
alized makes clear that he assumes not only that different powers are simply 
attributed to a single entity on the basis of the observation that it is the 
causal basis for bringing about multiple effects, but also that such characteriz¬ 
ation of a power determines its ontological status. Consider the following 
statement in the Vrtti: 

ekatvasyavirodhena sabdatattve brahmani samuccitd virodhinya atmabhutah 
saktayah/ Vrtti on VP 1.2 

“In Brahman, the Word-principle, powers that are contradictory [to one 
another] and identical with it are combined, without contradicting its unity.” 

According to Bhartrhari, powers are identical with Brahman 
(almabhuta) . And, as I have already shown, 44 this identity is nothing but the 
negation of difference (bhedanirdsa) , which is also meant by the term 
aprthaktva in VP 1.2. Consider the following statement in the Vrtti. 

na khalu jativyaktivyavaharavad anyah kascic chaktayo brahmano vyatirekinyo 
vidyante/ Vrtti on VP 1.2 


42 Vrtti on VP 1.4: ekasya hi bmhmanas tallvdnyalvdbhydm sallvdsallvdbhydm cdniruklavirodhi- 
saklyupagrdhyasydsalyarupapravibhagasya.. . / ("“Indeed, the One, Brahman, receives the powers 
which are defined neither as identical with [it] ( lallva.) nor as different from [it] ( anyalva) and 
neither as existent ( saliva ) nor as non-existent ( asallva ), and which are not contradictory to 
each other (avirodhi). Its divisions are unreal ( asalyariipapravibhagci). ”) 

43 Commentators describe things of such an indeterminate nature as the conceptualized, 
unreal. Helaraja on VP 3.3.9: saklindm vaslurupalve tatlvdnyalvavicdrand/yujyate kalpildndm lu 
yuktd dvayaviyuklata// (“If powers were essentially real, then it would be proper to investigate 
whether they are identical with or different from [the real]; however, it is proper that they are 
destitute of both [identity with and difference from it] since they are the conceptualized.”) 
Paddhati on Vrtti ad VP 1.1: saklindrri ca svarupalve lallvdnyatvavicdrand/yujyale kalpildndm lu 
yuklanvayavivarlald// (“If powers were the essence [of the reality], it would be proper to 
investigate whether they are identical with or different from [it]; however, it is proper that they 
are excluded from the connection with [both identity with and difference from it] since they 
are the conceptualized. ” The source of the verse, to which Helaraja and Vreabha give a slightly 
different reading, is not traceable.) Vrsabha introduces this verse by saying kalpilasya vaslunah 
salyabhiilena saha Ita laUvdnyalvdnyalaracinld and refers to it in saying vikalpilalvdc ca saklindm 
uktena nydyena in his Paddhati on the Vrtti ad VP 1.4. 

Vrsabha in Paddhati on Vrtti ad VP 1.1 introduces the argument against the reality of 
powers as ollows: na larhi saklayah sanli, lallvdnyalvdbhydm aniruacaniyalvdl, sasavisdnaval/ 

(‘[Thesis] Powers are really inexistent. [Reason] Because of being indefinable either as identical 
with [the reality] or as different from it. [Example] Like a rabbit’s horn. ”) 

44 Ogawa 2000. 
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“The same thing as we say about the universal and the individual is true of 
this case. That is, it is indeed never the case that there are powers which 
are different from Brahman and that they exist separately from it. 

Consequently, what naturally follows from the negation of the 
difference of Brahman from its powers is that they have no existence or 
reality separate from it (avyatirikta), and not that they are one with it. In 
the sense that the powers of Brahman have no existence independent of it 
as it is the only reality, they have to be said to be unreal. In this way, we may 
consider that in the karika in question Bhartrhari, characterizing powers 
as what is conceptualized, points out that they have no reality separate 
from their loci. 

6. dravya and sakti 

Now the question arises: What led Bhartrhari to positing powers as 
described above? 

§ 6.1 SAKTIMATRASAMUHA AND SARVABIJA 

It has been shown that a power is distinct from its locus at the semantic 
level and that it is not distinct from its locus at the metaphysical level. However, 
the two levels are not distinguished from each other in that, at either level a 
single entity is viewed as a conglomerate of multiple powers to bring about 
corresponding multiple effects. Consider the following karikas: 

saktimatrasamuhasya visvasyanekadharmanah/ 
sarvada sarvatha bhavat kvacit kirncid vivaksyate// VP 3.7.2 
“At any time, in any manner, everything in the phenomenal world exists as 
a bundle of power-elements and hence has a variety of properties. 
Therefore, it is intended to be conveyed as a certain thing in a specific 
situation.” 45 

ekasya sarvabijasya yasya ceyam anekadhd/ 
bhoktrbhoktavyarupena bhogarupena ca sthitih// VP 1.4 


45 The attitude toward the undivided entity taken by Bhartrhari here is reflected in his 
arguments for the self-referring nature of the linguistic item (sabda). VP 1.56: grahyatvam 
grahakatvam ca dve sakti tejaso yatha/ tathaiva saruasabddnam eteprthag iva sthite// ( Just as a lamp 
has two powers: the power of functioning as what conveys and that of functioning as what is to 
be conveyed, so also do all linguistic items. [These powers] appear as if distinct from them. ) 
VP 1.59: bhedendvagrhltau dvau sabdadharmdv apoddhrlau/bhedakdryesu hetulvam avirodhena 
gacchatah// (‘The two properties of a single linguistic item ( dvau sabdadharmau) ), understood 
as distinct from [the linguistic item], become without incongruity the cause of grammatical 
operations based on its differentiation.”) We must notice that Bhartrhari treats a linguistic 
item’s powers, the power of being a conveyor and that of being conveyed, as its two properties 
(sabdadhaima ). 
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“Of which one [i.e., Brahman] that is the seed of all, there is this state of 
multiplicity, that of the enjoyer, the enjoyed, and enjoyment.” 46 

Both karikas state that a single entity, a substance, 47 is a conglomerate 
of multiple powers, on account of which it brings about multiple effects, 
though the first karika speaks of a verbal behavior while the second speaks 
of Bhartrhari’s own metaphysics. 48 As a variety of expressions with reference 
to a single entity becomes possible through its different powers in the world 
of everyday communication, so a variety of conceptualizations with reference 
to Brahman becomes possible through its powers. 

§ 6.2. DRAVYA 

This suggests that the multiplicity of the powers of a substance does 
not affect the unity of the substance, and that unless one assumes that the 
substance has powers, one cannot keep its unity and hence has to diversify 
it. 49 This idea is firmly linked with Bhartrhari’s view of a substance. Consider 
the following karika: 

46 Vrsabha glosses the term sarvabija with the word bhinnasaktipracita ‘that which is filled 
with different powers’. 

47 Bhartrhari distinguishes between two sorts of substances, according to Helaraja, a 
substance on the verbal level ( samvyavahdrikam dravyam) and the one on the level of the 
ultimate truth ( paramarthikam dravyam). The substance as defined in VP 3.4.3 is the former, 
whereas the latter is identified with the ultimate reality: Brahman. Prakasa on VP 3.2.1 dravyam 
ca dvividham, paramarthikam sdmvyavahdrikam ca/tatra dvitiyam bhedyabhedakaprastavena 
gunasamuddese vaksyate — vastupalaksanam yatra ityddind/anena ca dravyena iryadidarsane sarve 
sabdd dravydbhidhayino bhavanti/iha tu paramarthikam dravyam nirupyate/ But they are common 
in that in order to express them one has to resort to their adjuncts ( upddhi ). See fn. 36 also. 

48 We may recall that Patanjali has defined sadhana as a collection of powers (MBh ad A 
3.2.115 [11.120.11]: gunasamuddyah sadhanam ). We have different interpretations of the 
statement. According to Kaiyata, it means that all the powers of functioning as agent, of 
functioning as object, and so forth are a sadhana. (Pradipa on MBh ad A 3.2.115 [III.272]: yavad 
uktaiji sarvah saktayah sadhanam iti tavad gunasamuddyah sadhanam iti). According to Helaraja, on 
the other hand, it means that those powers collectively bring a main action to accomplishment 
(Prakasa on VP 3.7.2: pradhanakriyayd ekaikasaktisddhyatvdbhdvdt samuddyagrahanam), or, it implies 
that a single entity has multiple powers to produce different effects (Prakasa on VP 3.7.2: 
samuddyagrahanam sahtinam sadhanatve tasdm bhedad ekasya kdryabhedopapattikhyapanartham). 
Obviously, Helaraja’s second interpretation accords with the point made by Bhartrhari in the 
karika in question. 

49 This point is argued by Helaraja in connection with VP 3.7.2. Prakasa on VP 3.7.2: evam 
anekasvabhavatve saktisamudayasya vicitre karye yathasakli bhedavivaksayam pratiniyatasddhana - 
bhdvopapattih / dravyasya tu sadhanatve tasyaikarupatvat karyavaicitryam na sydd ity arthah/Such a 
view stems from Bhartrhari’s basic standpoint stated in the following karika. VP 3.1.22: 
sarvasaktyatmabhutatvam ekasyaiveti nirnayah/ bhavanam dtmabhedasya kalpaha sydd anarthikd// 
(“The final and ultimate truth (nirnaya) is that [Brahman which is] the One is identical with all 
saktis [it has]. [Such being the case,] it would be purposeless to assume that there are entities in 
essence different from one another.”) He first declares that Brahman is identical with all 
powers it has. As shown above, he means to say that the only reality, Brahman, has all powers, 
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dravyam tu yad yathabhutam tad atyantam tatha bhavet/ 
kriyayoge ’pi tasyasau dravyatma napahiyate// VP 3.7.166 

“On the other hand, a substance as it is should remain absolutely as it is. 
Even when such a substance is connected with [different] acdons, its essence 
is not lost.” 

According to this karika, if a certain substance serves as agent with 
respect to a certain action, the substance remains an agent and cannot 
serve as object with respect to another acdon since its essence does not 
change. Suppose that with reference to one and the same tree we have 
two utterances: vrksas tisthati ‘The tree stands’ and vrksam pasyati ‘He sees 
the tree’. On this assumption, we have to differentiate the tree as agent 
from the one as object. 50 

This view of Bhartrhari’s on a substance is obviously based upon 
Patanjali’s, according to which, when tattva ‘essence’, of a certain thing is 
not lost even if different qualities manifest themselves in the thing, the 
thing is what is to be considered as a substance. 51 The essence ( atman , 
tattva) of the thing is nothing but its self-identity, without which it would 
neither be what it is, nor be different from what it is not. A substance is 
what possesses the self-identity even if it has different qualities. 

It is this view of a substance that allows one to conceive that one and 
the same substance can have the different properties of functioning as 
agent and of functioning as object. On the contrary, however, if it were 
held, without resorting to such properties, that the substance itself functions 
as agent and as object, then it would follow that it loses the self-identity of 
its own. For, in this case, the substance functioning as agent cannot claim 
to be identical with the one functioning as object, because, by definition, 
the former should remain the former. This, without doubt, leads to the 

but the latter have no existence independent of the former. Then he states that, in this view, 
without positing essentially different things one may account for the multiplicity of the 
phenomenal world. 

“This idea also has already been expressed by Patanjali. MBh ad A 2.3.1 (1.442.20-25): kirn 
kim punah. sddhanam nyayyam, guna ity aha / kathamjhayale, evam hi kascit kamcil prcchali — kva 
devadatta ili/sa lasma acaste — asau vrksa ili / kalarasmin —yas listhaliti / sa xrrkso 'dhikaranam 
bhulvdnyena sabdenabhisambadhyamanah karla sampadyale / dravye punah sadhane saliyat karma 
karmaiva syddyal karanam karanamevayad adhikaranam adhikaranam eva /According to Patanjali, 
if a substance were a sadhana, an object would remain an object only; an instrument would 
remain an instrument only; a locus would remain a locus only. 

51 MBh ad A 5.1.119 (11.366.23-25): yasya gunantaresv apipradurbhavatsu tatlvam na vihanyate 
tad dravyam / kim punas tatlvam / tadbhavas tattvam / tadyalhd /dmalakddindmphaldndm rakladayah 
pitadayas cagunahpradurbhavanty amalakam badaram ity eva bhavali/ (“That, whose essence ( tattva) 
isnotlosteven if different qualities manifest themselves, is a substance. [Question] Butwhatisthe 
essence? [Answer] The essence is the property of being that. For example, [even if] qualities such 
as red and yellow manifest themselves in fruits such as the one of the dmalaka, one understands 
that it is nothing but the fruit of the dmalaka, that it is nothing but the fruit of the badara. ”) 
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undesirable consequence that one cannot have different expressions with 
reference to one and the same substance on the basis of its difference in 
causal efficiency, such as vrksas tisthati and vrksam pasyati. This is why powers 
that are qualities with respect to a substance are postulated. 52 

7. saktivyavahara and saktimadvyavahara 

It is plain that the introduction of the notion of a power is necessitated in 
order to secure self-identity for a single substance to which it is attributed 
and which has different forms of causal efficiency, and that, in this case, 
distinction between the substance and its powers is essential. However, at 
the metaphysical level, we have to take a further step. Consider that 
Bhartrhari characterizes Brahman as an original nimitta of the phenomenal 
world (VP l.ld: prakriya jagato yatah) and also as the seed of all (VP 1.4a: 
ekasya saruabyasya) . Brahman becomes a nimitta on account of its powers. 
But, unless he had posited the non-distinction between Brahman and its 
powers, he could not have maintained the non-dualism. This is why in his 
VP 1.2 Bhartrhari had to say aprthaktve ’pi saktibhyah prthaktveneua vartatexo 
have two viewpoints: aprthaktva ‘non-distinction’ and prthaktva ‘distinction’. 
It was imperative that he should posit the distinction of Brahman from its 
powers on the one hand and its non-distinction from them on the other 
hand, in order to establish his vivarta theory. Thus, at the semantic level, 
the reality of powers, though in the secondary sense and not in the ultimate 
sense, does not have to be argued, whereas, at the metaphysical level, it 
must be denied. 53 

In this connection it is useful to quote from Abhinavagupta’s Isvarapr- 
atyabhynavivrtivimarsinl a passage which explains that knowledge (jnana ) is 
called a power of Siva. 54 


52 Kaiyata gives a good explanation of this point in his commentary on the Bhasya cited in 
fh. 50. Pradlpa on MBh ad A 2.3.1. (11.767): yadi dravyam sadhanam syat iada tasyaikarupalvdt 
tannibandhandbddhita-pratyabhijhdvisayalvan ndndnhakriydkarananibandha.no vyapadesabhedo na 
syad drsyale cdsav iti ndndsaklisadbhavdvagamah siddhah/ (“If a substance were a sadhana, then 
there could be no different designations based on different forms of causal efficiency 
(ndnarthakriya ) since it is in essence self-identical ( ekarupa) and hence an object of unsublated 
recognition ( pratyabhijhd ) which is based upon the self-identity. But this is not a fact of 
experience. Therefore, it is established that one understands that multiple powers exist in a 
single substance.” 

53 Paddhati on Vrtti ad VP 1.1: tarhi saktayo yadi brahmano vyaliriktah sa eva siddhantavydlopah, 
ekam evayaddmnatam iti sawddvaitasydsrilalvdt / athdvyatiriktds tala ekasmdd brahmano ’vyatirekan 
ndnekata, talas ca ndndparikalpotpattyabhdvah, saktibhyo vananyatvad brahmana ekatvavdddvasada 
ity ata aha bhedasamsargasamatikramena ift'/Vrsabha clearly states that one cannot explain the 
occurrence of multiple conceptualizations on the assumption that powers are non-distinct 
from Brahman. 

4 1 am most grateful to Prof. Raffaele Torella for giving me valuable information about 
Abhinavagupta’s arguments on sakti and sending me the draft of his paper “Studies on Utpaladeva’s 
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anantarthakriyakarini padarthe ’khandamandale upadesyopadesavyavahdrddir 
na sidhyatiti tatsiddhaye taya taya vicitraya arthakriyayd ekaikam avacchidya sa 
padartha eka eva bahudhd vyavahriyate agnir ddhakcih pacakah prakasakah 
iti/tatra bahutvapardmarsapradhdnatdydm saktivyavaharah, tadekapardmarsa- 
pradhanatve tadvadvyavaharah/sa capi na pdramarthikah paramesvarenaiva 
tatha srstatval/ IPW 1.287.3-9 

“With reference to an entity (padartha), an indivisible whole (akhanda- 
mandala), which has a limitless causal efficiency (anantarthakriyakarin), 
practical activities such as receiving instruction and giving instruction 
(upadesyopadesavyavaharadi) are not established. Consequently, for the 
purpose of establishing such [practical activities], determining each form 
of causal efficiency singly, one variously speaks of such an entity which is 
nothing but a unitary thing; [just as] one speaks of [one and the same] fire 
as a burner (dahaka), a cooker ( pacaka ), or an illuminator (prakasaka). 
Such being the case, when one refers predominantly to the manifoldness 
of such a unitary entity, one speaks of powers (saktivyavaliara), whereas, 
when one refers predominantly to its unitariness, one speaks of a power- 
holder (tadvadvyavahara). Moreover, that [i.e., the verbal behavior about 
powers and a power-holder] is of no absolute value (na pdramarthikah) 
since such verbal behavior is the creation of the Supreme Lord .” 55 

Abhinavagupta, it is to be noted, points out that one and the same 
entity is differently spoken of on the basis of its different forms of causal 
efficiency, and that the verbal behavior about powers and their holder is 
the creation of the Supreme Lord (paramesvara) and hence has no absolute 
value. Recall that Bhartrhari introduces the dichotomy of knowledge (vidya) 
and ignorance (avidya) with reference to Brahman . 56 If, the Supreme Lord 
could be replaced by Brahman to which ignorance is related, what 
Abhinavagupta says here would hold good in Bhartrhari’s system of thought 
which also derives everything from two principles, the power and its holder. 
For, the latter asserts that insofar as Brahman appears in the domain of 

Isvarapratyabhijna-vivrti. Part I: anupalabdhi and apoha in a Saiva garb,” which is to appear in 
Wilhelm Halbfass Commemoration Volume, ed. K. Preisendanz and E. Franco, Vienna: Verlag der 
dsterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften. In this paper (fn. 80) he treats Abhinavagupta’s 
conception of sakli on the basis of the passage of the Isvarapratyabhijna-vivrtivimarsinI I have 
quoted here. 

5j The text reads sa capi na aparamarthihah. Prof. Torella suggests emending to sa capi na 
pdramarthikah. He remarks: “When the manifoldness of aspects is borne in mind, we speak of 
power (s) ; when unity is borne in mind, we speak of ‘possessor of powers’. However, none of 
these two approaches, goes on Abhinavagupta, can claim to be ultimately true, because both 
of them are equally a creation of the Supreme Lord (II. 8-9: paramesvarenaiva tatha srstatval.). ” 
Cf. IPV on 1.1.1 (Iyer/Pandey 1986:54): samvid iti lu ucyamdnd mkalfyaivena prarruyatam sfnsanti 
srstatval na paramartliasamvid iti vaksyamah/ 

j6 Vrtti on VP 1.1: vidydvidyapravibhagarupam.. . brahmeti pratijndyate/ 
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ignorance, it is described as that which appears as endowed with powers 
(samavistam sarvabhih saktibhih) so that the causality with respect to Brahman 
may be accounted for. 57 Thus we have to say that, for Bhartrhari, it is simply 
the result of the conceptualization to speak of Brahman as possessing 
multiple powers. 

8. Conclusion 

The following has been made clear: A power is a dharma which functions as 
a cause {nimittabhava) , which serves some other thing ( vyatireka,) in that it 
helps the latter to obtain a certain effect (anugrahin/upakarin). The 
characteristic of being what serves gives a power its characterization as being 
meant for another thing ( parartha ), a subsidiary (sesa) with respect to it, 
and subordinate ( guna ) to it, so that a power has to be treated as an asvasabda. 
We may say that Bhartrhari’s arguments about the power is marked by his 
description of it through the introduction of the idea of service ( upakara ). 

Being a dharma requires that a power should have its locus, dharmin, 
which is a substance ( dravya ). At the semantic level, a power is viewed as 
distinct from a substance which possesses it, while, at the metaphysical level, 
the former is viewed as non-distinct from the latter. 

The reason that Bhartrhari introduced the notion of a power into 
his metaphysics and his theory of language is clear: The notion of the power 
he entertained made it possible for him to account for the observation that 
a single substance is the causal basis for producing multiple effects and to 
secure self-identity ( tattva ) for such a substance. This forms a characteristic 
feature of Bhartrhari’s thought to be found in his analytic procedure applied 
to a single indivisible entity: he looks at it from its various causal aspects and 
abstracts from it different causal powers to be attributed to it, regarding it 
as a conglomeration of powers. For Bhartrhari, a power is something 
postulated in order to explain the observation mentioned above and it is a 
kind of working hypothesis that a substance has powers. Never is it the case 
that Bhartrhari hypostatizes the power in his power-based metaphysics. 


57 Vrtti on VP 1.1. On the other hand, Brahman which appears in the domain of knowledge 
is said to be beyond any conceptualizations and hence beyond any verbalizations 
(sarvavikalpatilalatlvam). See Paddhati on Vrtti on VP 1.1: vidydrupam angikrtyoktam 
sarvavikalpatitatattvam iti/avidyanibandhanarupam angikrtyoktam samavistam sarvabhih. 
saktibhih. iti/ 
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Vidya and Avidya in Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya 


Vladimir P. Ivanov 

The words vidya and avidya, which are so important for Indian philosophy 
in general, are used in Bhartrhari’s (Bh) Vakyapadiya (VP) (in its karika 
(ka)-portion) not so often. Yet, there are some passages in the VP where 
these words suggest an intriguing variant of their interpretation especially 
when they meet together in one verse, constituting a pair in which the 
terms are interrelated in a particular way. 

What is the concept of vidya and avidya in the VP? Could avidya be 
interpreted purely epistemologically - as the absence of vidya or true 
knowledge - or is it a term rather linked to the ontology of Bh s 
Sabdabrahma-vada. 

Madeleine Biardeau (in the introduction to her translation of chapter 
I of the VP) states “Bh never uses the word avidya in its technical sense. 

Is it really so? One cay argue if the word avidya as a technical term of Advaita 
Vedanta. But does it automatically mean that Bh in his VP uses this word 
in the ordinary, literal sense, as ‘ignorance, nescience’, or does he suggest 
a more profound way to deal with the notion of vidya and avidya} Here I 
completely agree with Ashok Akuljkar, who believes that in the VP vidya 
and avidya have definitely the status of terms. 1 If so, what are they? How 
could they be determined and attributed? 

1 Ashok Aklujkar, The Philosophy of Bhartrhari’s Trikandi, doctoral dissertation, Cambridge 
Mass.: Harvard University [Unpublished] 1970, p. 13. 
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The epistemological notion of avidya is ‘nescience’, which is usually 
contrasted to true knowledge, the knowledge of reality. In Sarikhya and 
Yoga this nescience is interpreted as an absence of the true knowledge of 
the qualitative difference between purusa and prakrti (to be more precise, 
between purusa and buddhi - one of the evolutes of prakrti). In Nyaya (the 
corresponding term in this system is mithyajhana) and Vaisesika avidya is the 
absence of knowledge of padarthars, which are the real ontological and 
epistemological elements of the universe. In Vedanta, avidya (linked with 
the ontological concept of maya) could be interpreted as the absence of 
the true spiritual knowledge of the identity of atman and brahman. In these 
systems, the overcoming of avidya. and obtaining the real knowledge leads 
to kaivalya, apavarga and moksa, respectively. 

, T ^5 S ^ ocl ^ s on the text of the VP. The term avidya is mentioned in 
^hdi twice: in the Kalasamuddesa of Padakanda (ka 62) and in the 
Y (ka 233). In both cases it goes together with the term vidya. 


In ka 233 we encounter an interesting observation of Bh that the 
process of the discrete representation of the world - that is the paramount 
me od of all sastra-s — in reality describes avidya only. Vidya, in its turn 
differe * 1 ^ 5 tra< ^^ on anc * conce ptualization and is obtained some how 


sastresu prakriyabhedair avidyaivopavarnyate/ 
anagamavikalpa tu svayarn vidyopavartate// 


VP 2.233 2 

^hole Vyakarana-sastra, with all its derivation procedures, the 
q ence o word-forms and their meanings turns out to be purely avidya. 
ao amdya, according to Bh, is directly linked with the principle of 
The cp atlon * n the oneness and unity of the world that is Sabdabrahman. 
inevitable CnCe ’ W ^ cl1 ar ^ ses because of the activity of kala-sakti, is an 
communication 8 ^ ^ ^ n ^’ U * st * c P roce( ^ ures - first of all, the process of 


rha teH cou ^ we ca N by the word ‘nescience’ the sastra that is 

- Z - 7 . * n an °ther part of the text as dvaram apavargasya, 

vanmalanam cikttsitam (1.14). ‘Nescience’ usually has the negative 

nno on t e signified of which is avidya itself which should be dropped 
m order to attain vidya? ^ 


It seems that for Bh the term avidya rather means the differentiation 
proper. Thus the change or the transition of avidya into vidya is a natural 
process that presupposes the necessity of both elements: the one which is 
under transition and the one which is reached by this transition, that is 


2 Citations: Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya von Wilhelm Rau, Wiesbaden 1977. 
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avidya and vidyd. If the experience of the world remains on the level of 
diversity - this means avidya - that may lead to error. Consider, for example, 
Bh’s critique of the ordinary pramdna- s like pratyaksa and anumana in kanda 
I of the VP. (Also vide an interesting notion of dry logic (suska-tarka) by 
which Baiji, Saubhava and Haryaksa ruined the tradition of Mahabhasya - 
as is stated in the ka 479 of kanda II.) 

Bh also links avidya to the level of linguistic abstraction. (The 
statement of relative significance of appodhara is one of the main ideas of 
the VP.) That abstraction yet is very important for educational purposes, 
which should be normally undertaken to reach the level of vidyd. 

This transformation of avidya into vidyd and vice versa could be 
observed in the case of ordinary communication, when the unity of meaning 
is obtained through the multiplicity of means - phonemes, word-forms 
etc. Indeed, in another ka of the VP Bh describes this process in general 
terms as a miraculous conversion of the course into effect. He says: 

anibaddham nimittesu nirupakhyam phalam yatha/ 
tatha vidya’pyandkhyeya sastropayeva laksyate// 

VP 2.234 

“ Just as it is impossible to describe the effect as linked to its courses in a 
particular way, the same way indescribable vidyd is claimed to appear by 
means of the sastra” . 3 

In another place Bh characterizes the means ( upayas ) as something 
that ‘once used could be abandoned’ and that, ‘the application of the 
upaya-s is not compulsory’: 

upadaydpi ye heyas tan upayan pracaksate/ 
upaydnam ca niyamo navasyam avatisthate// 

VP 2.38“ 

(Though in this case Bh is speaking about the relative nature of the 
use of different types of analysis, yet this suits our context also.) In this ka 
we find the indication that the process of transition from diversity to unity, 
which is the transition from avidya to vidyd, could sometimes be avoided. 
In the context of Bh’s epistemology in this case, of course, one should 
speak about the ‘knowledge of rsis’ - drsajnanam - and different types of 
pratibhd-ex perience, the glimpses of vidyd, so to say, that are inherent not 
only to rsi-s but are experienced by ordinary people also. 

3 In III.3.81 Bh also says about the ‘miraculous’ (adbhuta) nature of causality (I thank Prof. 
Houben for this reference). 

4 Cf. also ka 11.238 in the interpretation of Chr. Lindtner. (Chr. Lindtner, “Linking up 
Bhartrhari and the Bauddhas”, Bhartrhari: Philosopher and Grammarian, Proceedings of the First 
International Conference on Bhartrhari, Delhi 1994:198-199). 
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But generally the unity of meaning is obtained through diversity and 
expressed also through diversity. This diversity is determined by the linguisdc 
practice that goes from time immemorial. As for the non-traditional 
knowledge; the knowledge, that transcends worldly order of things 
{alaukikam), it fails to find expression into the ordinary usage ( vyavahara). 
As Bh puts it: 

yac copaghatajam jnanam yac ca jnanam alaukikam/ 
na tabhyam vyavahdro’sti sabda lokanibandhanah// 

VP 2.297 

This vyavahara conceals the real nature of things - satyam — and thus 
is the avidya in its operation. This condition (upadhi) is the very nature of 
the word: 

asatyopadhi yat satyam tad va sadbanibandhanam/ 

VP 2.127 

“ Or (according to some) what is directly linked to the Word is the Reality 
itself, conditioned by the unreal”. 

In another place Bh shows that avidya is linked the power of time - 
kalasakti. This power is believed by Bh to be the independent power of 
Brahman ( svatantryasakti - according to Helaraja ). The operation of this 
independent power of time is the first thing that one experiences when 
one enters into the realm of discreteness, which is avidya. And there is no 
such experience in the continual presence of vidya. As it is stated in 
Kalasamuddesa: 

saktyatmadevatapaksair bhinnam kalasya darsanam/ 
prathamam tad avidyayam yad vidyayam na vidyate// 

VP 3.9.62 

So, the position of Bh seems to differ from that of the Advaita Vedanta, 
which treats avidya as an adventitious element attached to pure Brahman, 
but is rather close to the position of Kashmir Saivism, that interprets avidya 
as the describable power of God — isvara-sakti. 5 Avidya is also called sakti in 
the Vrtti to the ka-s of the VP, namely to the first ka of it, where it is stated 
that the diversity of “static and dynamic reality is due to the activity of avidya- 
sakti : murttikriyavivartau avidyasaktipravrttimatram. It is also possible to 
say that the concept of vidya and avidya in the VP functionally represents 
the satyadvayam concept of Vedanta and Mahayana. 

Indeed, the level of division, determined by the principle of krama 
in buddhi, (vide VP 2.19) that, in its turn, is the activity of time-power, 


5 B.N. Pandit, Specific Principles of Kashmir Saivism, Delhi 1997:135. 
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represents the unity by diversity (that is, avidyd). Of course this is functionally 
the same as samvrti-satya in Madhyamaka. At the same time, the unity of 
artha that is Sabdabrahman itself is the level of vidyd, which could be linked 
to paramarthasatya, as Bh’s avidyd, (according to Nagarjuna) is also 
indescribable and not dependent on vyavahara — the level of ordinary 
activity - that in our opinion here could be also understood as the level of 
verbal activity: 

vyavaharam anasritya paramartho na desyate/ 
paramartham anagamya nirvanam nadhigamyate// 

Mulamadhyamakakarika 24.10 t; 

The position of Bh seems also to correspond to some early passages 
in the Upanisads, where vidyd and avidyd are described rather as two 
mutually complementing principles (entities), than the two principles 
that oppose each other. See, for example, a passage from the 
Svetasvataropanisad: 

dve aksare brahmapare tvanante vidyavidye nihite yatra gudhe/ 
ksaram tvavidya hyamrtam tu vidyd vidyavidye isate yastu so’nyah// 

Svetasvataropanisad 5.1 

“In the supreme, imperishable, endless Brahman, where two are hidden 
- vidyd and avidyd, perishable ( ksaram - that also could be interpreted as 
‘divisible’) is avidyd and immortal is vidyd. The one who dominates over 
vidyd and avidyd is another (that is atmari).” 

Consider also the well-known passage from Isopanisad: 

andharn tarnah pravisanti ye’vidyaviupasate/ 
tato bhuya iva te tamo ya u vidyayam ratah// 
anyad evahur vidyayanyad ahuravidyaya/.... 
vidyam cavidyam ca yas tad vedobhayam saha/ 
avidyaya mrtyum tirtva vidyayamrtam asnute// 

Isopanisad 9-11 

“Into blind darkness go those, who follow avidyd, but as if into a greater 
darkness those, who rejoice in the vidyd alone. One is attained through 
vidyd and another through avidyd... one who knows vidyd and avidyd 
together, crossing death by avidyd, in vidyd enjoys immortality.’’ 

So, what is the relation between iiidya and avidyd according to Bh? 
The nature of this relation seems to be rooted in the paradoxical coexistence 
of two principles in the world - unity and diversity - are represented, on 
the one hand, by the unity of Brahman and the multiplicity of things, and 

6 Mulamadhyamakakarikds de Ndgdijuna avec la Prasannapadd de Candrakirli, Publiee par 
Louis de la Vallee Poussin, St. Petesbourg 1913. 
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on the other, by the unity of meaning and multiplicity of means (phonemes, 
word-forms etc.) which manifest it, by the glimpses of understanding - 
pratibha , and the diversified analysis - apoddhara. The process of 
understanding of a linguistic form thus, is the miraculous transformation 
of avidya into vidya. The whole method of Vyakaranasastra, according to 
Bh, turns out to be purely avidya. However, it is a means ( upaya ) of attaining 
the integral unitary meaning-vision - vidya. So, vidya, and avidya, as two 
sides of one coin form the inseparable whole of the world and linguistic 
transactions. 

The collision of coexistence of absolute unity and the division of the 
phenomenal world, and thus the problmes which originated from one¬ 
sided vivarta or parindma approaches to the explanations of the universe, 
are settled (or at least avoided) in the Vakyapadlya by the recognition of 
the ontological status of such reality as Speech — Sabda. The very nature of 
this reality is the mutual superposition of multiplicity and oneness, that are 
presented in it by two sides of a linguistic sign — signifier and signified - 
vacya-vdcaka-bhava. 



Did Bhartrhari Give Us a Philosophy 

of Language 


P.K. Mukhopadhyay 

There are two major parts of this paper. In the first part I discuss which 
philosophy of language, if any, we can attribute to Bhartrhari. In the second 
part I examine the tenability of this philosophy of language. 

It needs to be examined whether we can make sense of and justify 
the claim that Bhartrhari is a philosopher of language. It requires us to 
make clear and explicit the standard sense in which we use the expression 
philosophy of language. We need also to identify some major theses of 
Bhartrhari’s thought on which his claim to the title philosopher of language 
is or may be made to rest. In addition it is to be examined how the philosophy 
of language that can be attributed to Bhartrhari on the basis of those theses, 
compares with philosophy of language in the standard sense of the 
expression. It will be shown in the second part that the major tenets of 
standard philosophy of language and the parallel theses of Bhartrhari are 
unacceptable on grounds that are likely to be offered by philosophers like 
Naiyayikas. 

I 

Many professional philosophers or philosophers of language do not seem 
to have closely studied Bhartrhari as much as one could expect. As a result, 
implications of his thoughts for the philosophy of language in the standard 
and technical sense of the expression, in which it is used in the domain of 
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contemporary philosophy, remain yet to be worked out in detail. On the 
other hand Grammarians, Indologists, and Sanskritists who are never tired 
of calling Bhartrhari a philosopher or ddrsanika and his system a darsana 
do not pay much attention to what darsanikas or philosophers of various 
persuasions and schools may have to say about those contributions of 
Bhartrhari on the evidence of which he is held to be philosophei of 
language. These are the two definite areas to which it is desirable to draw 
attention of the scholars. I will argue that his claim to the title of metaphysical 
philosopher — a sabdadvaitin — is in conflict with the other claim made in 
favour of him that he is a philosopher of language. 

I shall first state very briefly some of the contributions of Bhartrhari 
that are usually considered to have turned his grammar ( vyakarana ) into 
philosophy ( darsana ) or philosophy of language ( bhasadarsana ?). From this 
point of view some of the verses of Vakyapadiya get stressed or overstressed 
and in the process some other verses, which could be deemed more 
important from the point of view of philosophy of language in its standard 
contemporary sense, suffered relative neglect. I will argue that some of 
these other verses, if interpreted bit freely, may be seen to contain such 
thoughts and insights of Bhartrhari which are in line with the contemporary 
thinking in the field of philosophy of language, even when the expression 
"philosophy of language’ is taken in the strict and technical sense in which 
professional philosophers use it today. 

Non-professionals do not always remember that there is a definite 
history of the emergence, in the twentieth century, of philosophy of 
language as a distinct branch of philosophy and that this has determined to 
some extent the standard use of the expression, which thus gained certain 
definite sense. It is said that Europe’s innocence about language was lost 
only in the twentieth century. In earlier time, due to prevailing innocence, 
Europe never had the occasion to become self-conscious about language. 
And philosophy of language in the technical sense did not or could not 
emerge till this self-consciousness dawned on the European thinkers. Certain 
men are born within a certain language group and are brought up using 
that language without any thought that it is almost a miracle how one could 
manage to learn a language or that it is not even clear what it means to 
learn a language. Like ordinary men theoreticians including philosophers 
so long used to believe that we experience things of the world and various 
social relations that distinguish men from animals, say, and express these 
experiences by using language. Language is so far thought to be a 
transparent medium through which we learn the natural and social order 
of things when we hear the appropriate words of some speaker. But men 
in Europe came to notice in the twentieth century that our very experiences 
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are instead shaped and determined by the language we use. Our world is, 
partly at least, the creation of this language. This awareness was so new 
(and so shocking, at least to some) that men became acutely self-conscious 
of language (may be their own first and then language in general). It has 
been said that this awareness is a central characteristic of the twentieth 
century. 1 This historical event, the emergence of this self-consciousness 
about language, or our use of it, and because of that, the emergence of 
systematic investigations of various aspects of natural language, used as a 
matter of course so long, are so integral to philosophy of language or its 
history that this discipline of knowledge or philosophy is generally.taken to 
be a twentieth century phenomenon. It may not be denied that in ancient 
times also men thought and wrote about language but these occasional 
thoughts about language by individual philosophers of earlier times are 
not seen as constituting philosophy of language. 

In India there has been widespread self-awareness about Sanskrit 
language, if not so much for the problematic character of it that is brought 
to light by some twentieth century philosophers, at least, for its centrality in 
the Vedic culture. Classical India found it necessary to pay greatest attention 
to the study of Sanskrit language and preserving its purity for otherwise 
the preservation of this culture and dharma would be endangered. When 
Patanjali spoke on similar lines 2 he was perhaps expressing certain sentiment 
and concern that were not just his own but of the people of India as a 
whole. In fact this concern was already there in the cultural milieu for a 
long time, from the time of the Veda. What testifies to this truth is the 
early emergence of so many different systems of language study, from the 
study of etymology to hermeneutics or theory of interpretation of 
(scriptural) text. But for reasons like the one stated already these earliest 
studies of language are unlikely to be regarded as philosophy of language. 
There is at least another reason too. India has indeed been credited with 
first developing science of language (or language study)- the Paninian 
Linguistics has been jealously defended to be an exact science by men like 
Frits Staal 3 — but philosophy of language in the technical sense of the term 
or something close to it did not emerge in India till the time when various 
schools of darsana appeared. Still another reason why earlier studies for 

1 See Brayan Magee (ed.), “Philosophy of Language: Dialogue with John Searle” in Men of 
Ideas, p. 157, Oxford University Press 1982. 

2 Patanjali spoke along this line in his Mahabhasya when he was answering the question 
about the value or use of Vyakarana. 

8 Frits Staal, “Ritual, grammar, and the origins of Science in India” in his monograph The 
Science of Ritual, Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 1982. See also Navjyoti Singh, 
“Linguistics” etc. in D. Chattopadhyay, History of Science and Technology in Ancient India - the 
Beginnings, Calcutta: Farma KLM Pvt. Ltd. 1986. 
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language are not usually regarded as philosophy of language in the technical 
sense is there. In this sense, (contemporary) philosophy of language succeeds 
and supersedes another branch of philosophy which was the core of 
philosophy so long, namely epistemology. 4 In the Indian schools of 
philosophy, theory of sabda remains more a part of general epistemology 
and is contemporaneous with the latter. Lastly when the expression 
philosophy of language is used without qualification it primarily refers to a 
contemporary branch of philosophy, which emerged in Europe in the 
(second half of) twentieth century or any analytical study of language in 
Europe or elsewhere, which shares the problems and perspectives so 
characteristic of the former. Most of these perspectives and problems 
originate in the thoughts of the German mathematician and logician Frege. 
It is even said that contemporary philosophy of language emanates from 
thoughts of Frege - as either positive elaboration of, or reaction against, 
them. 5 

One may think that we are being too fastidious about terminology. 
For it is one thing to say that expression ‘philosophy of language’ has certain 
special associations when used in the context of European philosophy and 
it is another thing to say that those associations constitute the very meaning 
of the expression or a necessary part of it. But that is precisely the point we 
want to emphasize. We are aware of certain sense in which the expression 
is used. If that is not the sense in which we are using it in the context of 
Indian culture or Bhartrhari’s thoughts then it may be reasonably 
demanded that we state the exact sense in which we are using the expression 
in the context in question. This demand is rarely, if at all, fulfilled by those 
who describe Bhartrhari as a philosopher of language or his views as 
philosophy of language. Most of the time the users of this expression show 
no sign of awareness of the fact that this expression is already widely used 
in a certain sense. We would have made similar complaint in modern Europe 
if somebody used the expression vyakarana ignoring the established sense 
the term has in the language and culture where it originated. A few things 
are quite clear. First, vyakarana (roughly grammar) and darsana (roughly, 
but usually translated as, philosophy) are distinct disciplines of knowledge. 
Secondly Bhartrhari is a vaiyakarana (Grammarian) though his work is more 
conceptual than formal. His principal work, the only one we will consider 
here, Vakyapadlya is not just a technical formal grammar as perhaps the 
SiddhantakaumudI of Bhattoji Dlksita or even the Astadhyayl of Panini is. 


4 See R. Rorty, Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, Princeton University Press 1979 and M. 
Dummett, Dege-Philosophy of Language, Deckworth 1973. 

5 S. Guttenplan (ed.), Mind and Language, Introduction, p. 5, Clarendon Press 1975. 
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It is largely a philosophy of grammar and has been so described not 
infrequently. But philosophy of grammar is not the same thing as philosophy 
or philosophy of language. Most of the time people base their view that 
Bhartrhari is a philosopher of language on the grounds that he did do 
some truly general philosophical speculations in which language in some 
sense of the term prominently figures and that he also did grammar or 
philosophy of grammar, which implies that he studied language. But just 
these two do not make one a philosopher of language. In India darsana 
(philosophy) including vyakarana or ‘Grammarian’s philosophy’ 6 aims at 
saving knowledge, which is not just the speculation on or even discursive 
and analytical understanding of the ultimate reality but the direct 
experience of the same. The feature is prominently manifest in Bhartrhari’s 
major work Vakyapadlya. “The great Indian philosopher of language, 
Bhartrhari, begins his Vakyapadlya with a metaphysical inquiry into the 
nature and origin of language in relation to Brahman, but then goes on in 
the second and third chapters to explore technical grammatical points 
involved in the everyday use of language.” 7 Though otherwise a treatise on 
grammar and analytical study of language Vakyapadlya was written when 
systematic philosophizing in India was already under way. Bhartrhari begins 
by recalling and elaborating on a clearly enunciated truth that belongs to 
the pre-philosophical age of the Veda and Upanisad. The truth is that 
Brahman - the absolute One or Reality - and the Sabdatattva or the 
language principle are one and the same. 8 But as has been rightly pointed 
out by Harold G. Coward and K. Kunjunni Raja “It is this feature that sets 
Indian philosophy [and hence Indian philosophy of grammar or language] 
apart from modern western perspectives on language” 9 including the 
perspective of modern western philosophy of language. While Bhartrhari’s 
claim to the title of philosopher of language rests on his metaphysical 
speculation that the language principle is nothing other than the ultimate 
and absolute Reality itself, 10 philosophy of language in the familiar modern 
and technical sense of it is not a metaphysics or part of metaphysical 
philosophy. It is a branch of analytical philosophy. But whatever may be 
true of Bhartrhari’s treatment of language in the second and third chapters 


6 See Harold G. Coward and K Kunjunni Raja (eds.), Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies , 
Vol.5 > p. 33, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 1990. 

7 Ibid., p. 34. 

8 ‘ ‘It was Bhartrhari who in Vakyapadlya 1.1 first systematically equated Brahman (the Absolute) 
with language ( sabda ), going on to argue that everything else arises as a manifestation of this one 
Sabda Brahman. ” ibid., p. 34. 

9 Ibid., p. 33. 

10 “It was Bhartrhari, who led Grammar into philosophy proper, by making a case for 
vyakarana as a darsana, a view about ultimate things, eventually about liberation.-” Ibid., p. 18. 
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of Vakyapadiya his sabdadvaitavada is generally viewed rightly or wrongly as 
metaphysical or speculative. 

Another related contribution of Bhartrhari is his theory of sphota, 
which is considered to be a great contribution to the philosophy of meaning. 
And meaning is a central theme of philosophy of language in modern 
sense of the term also. So at least as the major propounder of sphotavada 
Bhartrhari can be claimed to be a philosopher of language and his sphota 
theory a variety of philosophy of language. But two short observations are 
in order. First this sphota is not a thing of the phenomenal order even 
though the phenomenal language, which is analyzable, emanates, so to say, 
from it - as false appearance ( vivarta ) of it." However, philosophy of 
language is hardly interested in the origin of language in thought and 
certainly it is not interested in tracing its origin back to some supersensible 
mystic trans spatio-temporal entity like sphota. Secondly, his theory of sphota 
does not seem to be an integral part of Bhartrhari’s total system or the 
proper grammatical part of it in which he investigates about the structure 
and function of ordinary language, which we use in our communication 
and other performances. 12 This is so for the very same reason for which it is 
held that sphotavada attributed to Panini is not an integral part of his system 
of grammar. For otherwise it would not have been possible for all the major 
philosophical schools of India to simultaneously reject sphotavada and accept 
and use his grammar. To conclude, neither his sabdadvaitavada nor his 
sphotavada is enough ground to call Bhartrhari a philosopher of language. 

I will now identify, translate or formulate in English a few tenets of 
Bhartrhari s thoughts in Vakyapadiya, which can be easily seen to be parallel 
to certain central theses of modern philosophy of language. On this ground 
one should not hesitate to call Bhartrhari a philosopher of language. So 
instead of wasting time on if and in which sense Bhartrhari is a philosopher 
of language or what is or should be the sense of Indian philosophy of 
language, I would like to list three tenets of Bhartrhari’s thought which 
are central to any philosophy of language that one can reasonably attribute 
to him. Now onward we will, unless otherwise mentioned, mean by language, 
even in the context of Bhartrhari’s thought, natural phenomenal language, 
which is articulate and is used in normal communication. 

To place the tenets of Bhartrhari in perspective let us first think 
what are most likely to be the views of an ordinary man about language. To 
an ordinary man language is the vehicle of communication. It is a common 


11 Or sphotage ts manifested when phenomenal language, a vivarlaoisabdatattva , is brought 
into being. 

12 Bhattojidlksita in his Sabdakaustubha remarked that Bhartrhari only incidentally spoke 
of monism and vivarta . 
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possession of all of us including ordinary men and theoreticians like 
philosophers or scientists. Every one of us is born in a certain language 
group and, manages to learn, without any formal training, at least the 
mother tongue. This is perhaps the reason why ordinarily one remains 
unmindful about how complex a system of language is. Similarly he is 
definitely not aware of any form of language other than the articulate one. 
But he may be aware that the language men ordinarily speak is somewhat 
different from, though most of the time not entirely unlike, the language 
used in writing literature or sastra- s. To put it briefly ordinary man has 
practical acquaintance with language and very limited theoretical 
understanding of it. He does not ordinarily or consciously hold any view 
about language. But still we can extract from him as responses to 
appropriate questions what may be formulated as commonsense view of 
language or a part of it. Same holds about truth and reality. We therefore 
propose to attribute to an ordinary man the following views about language, 
thought and reality. 

Ol. Language and reality - our speech and what we speak about - 
are different (even if not unrelated). 

02. Language on the one hand and thought or mind on the other 
are different (though again not unrelated). 

03. Words are prior to sentences. 

We will not produce now the sort of arguments, which an ordinary man is 
likely to offer, if we insist on it, in support of these theses [such as a child 
learns first to utter individual and isolated words before learning to speak 
whole sentences. In speaking and writing we proceed word-by-word or even 
letter-by-letter but not sentence-by-sentence]. We will rather list the three 
tenets of Bhartrhari’s philosophy with the preface that they are diametric y 
opposite to those listed above as constituting part of the commonsense 
view of language, truth and reality. Bhartrhari holds. 

Bl. Language and reality are one. 

B2. Language and thought are one and the same. 

B3. Sentence is the primary (and only real) unit of language and 
meaning. 

(Though in all these theses Bhartrhari uses language in the sense of 
transcendental language or sabdatattva, the theses hold, as we will soon 
see, in the context of ordinary phenomenal language also.) 

To begin with, a few short comments, which may be elaborated and 
where necessary a bit amended in the next part, are in order. Though the 
three Bhartrhari theses enumerated above may be seen to be very close 
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parallel to similar three theses of the standard philosophy of language to 
be listed soon yet it is very difficult if not impossible to attribute to Bhartrhari 
any philosophy of language in the standard sense of the expression - in the 
sense of analytical and non-metaphysical philosophy of language. The 
difficulty in question derives from the fact that Bhartrhari uses the word 
language or sabda in different senses, at least in two senses. Sometimes it 
is also very clear in which of the two senses he uses the expression. For 
example when he writes the first of the three parts of the Vakyapadiya, 
rightly known as Brahmakanda, Bhartrhari primarily has in mind the 
transcendental language principle — the metaphysical principle of reality. 
In the second and third part of his book however he is basically concerned 
with the natural language, the historical Sanskrit language. Coward and 
Kunjunni Raja have noted clearly that Bhartrhari had in mind both the 
metaphysical and phenomenal dimensions of language. 13 It may therefore 
be asked what the word language means in its different occurrences in our 
formulation of Bhartrhari’s three theses given above. Till we answer this 
question it remains problematic to attribute to Bhartrhari a philosophy of 
language in the standard sense of the term. 

We will specify later in somewhat more detail the arguments of 
Bhartrhari in favour of his three theses listed above and also some more 
points of difference between his version of monism or non-dualism and 
the non-dualism of Samkara. Here I would like to note that the two versions 
may appear to be otherwise the same but for the fact that while Samkara 
emphasizes the point that Brahman is consciousness {jnana or caitanya or 
prakdsa), Bhartrhari highlights that He is language or vdk. But in a theory 
° non-dualism or monism everything including consciousness, language, 
3X1 ij , ° ther things are necessarily the same. For otherwise non-dualism 
wou e violated. The verses 1/123-124 show clearly that there could not 
e any jnana that is not shot through and through by language; at least 
jnana could not reveal itself unless it was necessarily associated with language. 

tw k a ^ guage which ™ revealing principle reveals everything so much 
o a ut for language the whole world would remain lost in the darkness 
o ignorance. This sabdatattva of Bhartrhari is the internal pasyanti vdk 
at is o t e nature oijyoti or prakdsa or light. One who is inclined to the 
monism o the type of Samkara would like to say it is vdk by name. For him 
it is not language that shares with caitanya the power of revealing things. 
caitanya alone has the power to reveal things and is alone of the nature of 
revealing principle or prakdsa. vdk or pasyanti vdk can at the most be a 

13 See note 7 above. 

14 This has been said by Dandin in his oft-quoted couplet: idamandham tamah krtsnam jayeta 
bhuvanairayam /yadi sabdahvayamjyoiir asamsdram na dipyate// 
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convenient name of it. One therefore needs to deeply consider Bhartrhari’s 
position regarding the question whether the varieties of language ( vak ), 
the manifest language ( vaikhan vak) etc., are so may different kinds of vak 
or so many, different stages of the same language principle. Is pasyantl the 
cause of or source of madhyama and vaikhan ? Is it the case that the language 
principle is first divided into inner and outer speech and the inner speech 
is thought ? But depending perhaps on how inner it is the inner speech 
got divided into madhyama, pasyantl and para. Be that as it may, Bhartrhari 
appears at certain stage to be equating language with thought or jhana 
and then this with reality. Metaphysically speaking all three are the same; 
they only appear to be different. This in brief is Bhartrhari’s argument for 
the first two theses. But before we go into further detail let us first state the 
three central theses of contemporary philosophy of language - philosophy 
of language in the technical sense of the expression in which it is standard 
to understand it in contemporary philosophy. 

PL1. Language and reality are inseparable. 

PL2. Language and thought are not strictly separable. 

PL3. Sentence is the primary unit of meaning. 

It is to be noted that the first two theses of the PL set is somewhat weaker 
version of the corresponding two theses of B set. Secondly, in each of these 
theses of standard philosophy of language the word language means 
unquestionably phenomenal historical language like English. But on the 
evidence of the text we may say with certainty that the word language in 
B1 means transcendental language principle or sabdatattva, which is 
identical with Brahman or the metaphysical absolute. 15 , sabda in this sense 
is unmanifest, inner language and not the articulated ordinarily knowable 
language of daily use of sastras. The situation that is brought to light when 
we study together B1 and PL1 can be creatively used to discover a new 
dimension and strength of Bhartrhari’s thought. His thought remains valid 
even if we abstract it from its matephysical associations. If one thinks that 
such abstraction will weaken his position then one should also consider 
that this thought becomes more widely acceptable-acceptable to even those 
who do not share his particular metaphysical view of sabdadvaita - and also 
more strong. For his thesis may be defended independent of his 
metaphysical argument. Or to put it differently, it is itself a remarkable 
thing that transcendental language and phenomenal language are so similar. 
If however we are accused of taking too much liberty in interpreting or 
reconstructing Bhartrhari’s thought then we would like to say that 
Bhartrhari’s metaphysical speculation is only an incidental aspect of his 


13 See the opening verse of Vakyapadiya. 
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grammar 16 . And we are trying to reconstruct or interpret Bhartrhari’s 
thought instead of merely translating literally some passages of his text. 17 
In the process we discover new strength and potentiality of Bhartrhari’s 
thought And if we use in support of the reconstructed position of Bhartrhari 
some arguments which did not originate in him then that should be normally 
expected. If a position is sound then later day people may always find new 
arguments to defend it. Whether such defence finally works or not is a 
different issue. 

II 

Language in the context of both grammar and philosophy of language is 
phenomenal language, which we can and do use in communication. 
Further this phenomenal language is accessible to our ordinary experience 
and is thus available to both ordinary man and theoretician. The 
metaphysical and transcendental language principle (sabdatattva) which is 
identical with Brahman according to sabdadvaitayada of Bhartrhari, is 
accessible only in extraordinary experience of a yogi. Such experience or 
pratibhajnana is acquired through acquiring spiritual merits or excellences 
resulting from practice of yoga (yogaja adrsta). Bhartrhari uses language in 
both these senses. So for him there is not one language but two. Let us 
reserve the expressions sabdatattva (Language principle) and sabda 
(phenomenal language or simply language) for them. One difference that 
is particularly important from our point of view is that sabda or language is 
essentially characterized by temporality and temporal sequence 18 though 
this feature does not really belong to Language principle, which is one, 
■transcendental and indivisible. The sequence and temporality actually 
belong to the sound ( dhvani ). When we associate with Language what really 
belongs to dhvani we come to have language, which alone we can and do 
use for communication. So whatever may be the metaphysical truth, 
vyakarana, as is clear from the meaning of the world itself, is concerned 
with language, which is the vehicle of meaning and communication. 
Philosophy of language is also concerned with this language. It matters 
little for a philosophy of language whether a metaphysician finds language 
to be ultimately real or not. For another reason also no philosophy of 
language can be founded on Bhartrhari’s sabdddvaita or Language- 


16 See note 12 above. 

17 1 am reminded of the similar point made, in another context, by Gopinath Bhattacharya. 
See G. Bhattacharya, Essays in Analytical Philosophy, p. 44, Calcutta: Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar 
1989. 

18 Vakyapadiya, verse 1/86. References to Vakyapadlya 1, its Vrtti and the commentary 
Ambakartrf are from Vakyapadiya, with the commentary Ambakartn by Raghunatha Sharma, Varanasi: 
Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya 1963. 
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Brahman. For according to this theory there is no real distinction as such 
between expression which means and the meaning of it. But this distinction 
is very central to a theory of meaning and philosophy of language. So from 
the point of view of philosophy of language there is no such thing as 
Language. At least we should not allow talks about language and Language 
to get mixed up together. As a grammarian Bhartrhari cannot make do 
with Language (alone). But strictly speaking sabdadvaita (Linguistic non¬ 
dualism) admits nothing other than it. So Bhartrhari had to devise a way to 
derive the expression that means and the thing that is meant (and between 
them they exhaust all that is there in the world of common experience 
and science). According to him both of these and the whole wor o 
multiplicity is an unreal appearance ( vivartd,) rather than actual 
transformation (parinama) of Brahman or Language. Bhartrhari did not 
fully develop this part of his view or said much about if and what form of 
adhyasa he admits to make such false appearance possible. There is a strong 
likelihood that he had a version of adhyasa in his mind that was similar to 
one which Samkara elaborated in his commentary on the Brahmasutra. 
But his sabdadvaita seems to be quite different from brahmadvaita of 
Samkara. For Samkara, Brahman is the only principle of revelation. He 
alone reveals the inner world as well as the outer world - in fact everything 
including language and things meant ( vacaka sabda and vacya artha). For 
Bhartrhari, however, the inner and pure Sabdatattva or language does not 
reveal anything unless it gets associated with temporality and temporal 
sequence that belongs to the outer world, particularly to external dhvani. 
Thus, being devoid of analyzable sequential structure Language which is 
one, atemporal and indivisible cannot reveal anything; it is not what has 
meaning function. Only the manifest language - the false appearance o 
Language - is therefore the concern of the vaiydkarana and philosopher 
of language. It seems that Bhartrhari does not have any o jection in 
principle against developing a philosophical theory of language so ong as 
one does not claim that this language is the ultimate reality, or that t ere is 
no other sabda, that is to say, no inner, pure and transcendental Sabda. 

There, however, remains one difficulty. If we take B1 and B2 to be 
theses relating to phenomenal language of standard philosophy o ariguag 
we need to find some argument in support of them. But the supporting 
arguments we actually find in Bhartrhari can hardly be interprete in 
of phenomenal language. One argument that tends to prove the thesis 
is that both language and reality (with small r) are identical wit t e on y 
Reality, which is the Language principle. From this it also follows that ey 

19 Cf. Vakyapadiya, 1/86 and Bishnupada Bhattacharya’s elucidation in his Bengali edition 
of Vakyapadiya. 
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themselves are identical with each other. The whole argument rests on the 
view about the transcendental Language principle that it is the only Reality. 
It is not very clear in Bhartrhari’s own writing whether he wants to proceed 
from the premise that Language is the only Reality to the conclusion that 
every other thing including language and the world of things of 
commonsense reality are nothing if not unreal appearance of Language. 
For, on what ground one may be compelled to accept the premise? To 
avoid circularity we need to prove independently that nothing else is rezil 
or should be able to show or offer some other evidence to prove directly 
that Language is the same as Reality. It was not unknown to Bhartrhari 
that the thesis that Brahman or Reality is language was first propounded 
in many places in the Veda itself. 20 But Bhartrhari seems to be the first 
person to clearly distinguish between transcendental Language 
(Sabdatattva ), which is identical with Brahman, and (phenomenal) 
language, which is the false appearance of Language. Anyway the first verse 
of Vakyapadiya seems to suggest an independent way, i.e., not on the basis 
of prior proof or assumption that everything else is false appearance, of 
proving that Brahman or Language is real. The suggested argument runs 
thus. Brahman is real because it is eternal; it is neither created nor is it 
destructible. But temporality is an essential feature of both language and 
reality, i.e., the world of things of commonsense and experience. And what 
is temporal cannot be eternal or real. All that follows is that the last two are 
unreal. It does not further follow that they are identical with Brahman or 
Language or Reality. In fact it cannot follow, for how the unreal can be 

“ wth the real? The P oin t to note is that though unreal, language 
and the world of things are given in our ordinary experience. So they 
somehow are. And the only way in which their existence can be reconciled 
wi monism is to say that so far as they are, they are not really different 
om Reality. As partaking in reality they are. But so far as they are different 
from Language or Reality they are not really there. In other words their 
separate existence or independent reality is only a false appearance. So far 
as they are appearance of Reality they are given to our experience, are 
phenomena or have phenomenal being. And so far as they are only false 
appearance they have no real existence or genuine reality. But as false 
appearance also they need to be the appearance of something. And the 
only thing they can be appearance of is ultimately what cannot itself be an 
appearance. So the Brahman or Language of which they are appearance 
cannot but be real or in fact Reality. They are not anything real when viewed 
as different from Brahman. It is in this sense that they are identical with 
Brahman or the Reality. 


20 See for example, Vakyapadiya 1/20. 
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This argument therefore shows that language and reality ( vacaka 
and vacya) are not different from each other on the ground that both are 
identical with Brahman. But they are identical with Brahman in a peculiar 
sense that they are false appearance of Brahman. There is another argument 
that does not make any explicit or essential reference to their property of 
being false appearance. Even one who takes them to be real could offer 
this argument. In other words this argument is available to 
sabdaparinamavadin 21 also. And some people take from this the suggestion 
that Bhartrhari remained open to both sabdaparinamavada and 
sabdavivartavada. Be that as it may, following is the complex argument or 
rather two arguments, which it is quite difficult to formulate in English, as 
stated first in the Vrtti on Vakyapadiya 1/1. We will first reproduce Ashok 
Aklujkar’s translation or formulation. “All of its [Brahman] manifestations, 
though apparently different from one another, are to be understood as 
linguistic, because they share their generative source ( prakrti ). Because we 
grasp things through language they must be recognized as sharing in the 
language principle.” 22 The idea seems to be this. The source of a process 
and the result or the product of it cannot but be related. The world of 
multiplicity has its source in some transcendental Unity. The multiplicity, 
the world of our experience including (phenomenal) language and things 
(artha ) it signifies are so many changes or different manifestations ( vikara ) 
of the unitary source ( prakrti ) or the Reality or Language. For vikara (the 
change) is the same as prakrti (the source that changes) as it partakes of 
the latter {prakrtyanvayitvat) . 23 And since this prakrti is the sabdatattva, the 
world as a whole is the same as sabda. Bhartrhari did not say exactly that 
they are the same as sabda. He actually said: sabdatattvam ityabhidhiyate; the 
manifestation is called sabdatattva or Language principle. Raghunatha 
Sharma in his Ambakartrl, however, writes: vikaranam prkrtyanvayat 
sabdatvopapatteh. He also gives an analogy. From a bar of gold different 
ornaments are made. These ornaments are nothing but that gold in a 
changed form. Behind the changing forms ( vikara]) there is the same 
substance {prakrti). So the ornaments are nothing but gold, if we ask what 
they are in reality or substance. It is as much correct to say that the world is 
the vikara of sabdatattva and hence sabda as it is sound to say that ornaments 
are gold since they are the gold in another form (the gold bar has taken 
new forms). It may be pointed out that the analogy does not hold. For in 

21 According to sabdaparinamavada the language and the world of things, in fact everything 
other than Language or Brahman, is actual and real manifestation of or emanation from 
Brahman. As such these manifestations are as much real as the Brahman which manifest 
himself. To that extent parinamavada is a realistic system. 

22 See Harold G. Coward and K. Kunjunni Raja (eds.), op. at., p. 126. 

25 Vrtti on Vakyapadiya, pp. 2-3 
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case of the gold and ornaments both are real. At least ornaments are as 
much real as the gold is. It is the same with the Prakrti and vikrti in Samkhya 
parinamavdda or Samkhya theory of real transformation. But if we attribute 
non-dualism to Bhartrhari then Language principle or Brahman is real but 
the world of multiplicity is not real. So the analogy breaks down. It may be 
(may not be also) anticipating such an argument that Bhartrhari hints at 
two other arguments, sabdopagrahyataya and sabdopagrdhitaya ca 
sabdatattvam . 24 

One mzyor difference between the earlier argument and this second 
(and third) argument is that while the first argument makes essential 
reference to the transcendental metaphysical Language principle which is 
the non-dual Brahman or Reality, the present argument makes no such 
reference. We may make sense of this argument within standard philosopy 
of language. This does not imply that the argument will be found acceptable 
by all or majority of the philosophers of language. Part of the argument 
(for the argument has two parts or here there are two arguments) in 
Aklujkar’s translation, is this “Because we grasp things through language 
they must be recognized as sharing in the language principle.” 25 In 
Ambakartri the conclusion of the arguments is stated thus: sabdatmako ’rtho 
jnanam ceti. Both jnana (knowledge or thought) on the one hand and 
artha (the things known) on the other are the same as sabda or language. 
These are basically the second and first theses respectively in both B set 
and PL set. 

It is therefore important to examine the soundness of these 
arguments. Let us first take the argument for the theses that language and 
thought are the same. The argument is that thought gets expressed in 
language. This must be accepted. For if thought were always unexpressed 
subjective state then there could hardly be any objective study of it or public 
debate about it. Further, all admit, as a matter of common experience, 
that thought finds expression in language. And the form in which thought 
or jnana is expressed is not that ‘ jnana! or ‘I have jnana’ but that I have 
knowledge of chair or table and the like. In other words jnana as expressed 
is always savisayaka or associated with some object. It is the jnana of some 
definite object like table, chair etc. that is expressed in language. We will 
later see that in one sense a definite object, in this context, is an object 
which is associated with certain sabda, its name. 26 Anyway, thought that gets 

24 Incidentally, Aklujkar has translated only one of these arguments. 

25 See Harold G. Coward and K. Kunjunni Raja (eds.), op. cit., p. 126. 

26 This sense already discussed by Vatsyayana was later explained by Vacaspad Misra to be 
in line with Bhartrhari’s view expressed in Vakyapadlya 1/123. See Vatsyayana and Vacaspad 
on Nyayasutra 1/1/4. 
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expressed in language is always the thought of some definite object: sabdma 
visayavisistam jndnam abhilapyate. When language expresses a thought it 
expresses the thought along with its object and also the object along with 
its name that is itself sabda. Thus in the context of linguistic expression of 
our knowledge of things what expresses is sabda and what gets expressed is 
also sabda. So abhilapa or expression in language is of sabda and by sabda. 
Therefore sabda that expresses thought and thought that gets expressed 
in sabda are both sabda. Ambakartri has put the argument more strongly: 
na ca anyenanyasya abhilapo yvktahP It is not possible for one thing to express 
another thing. On this ground it is concluded that that which finds 
expression in language {sabda), i.e., the knowledge or thought, is itself 
sabda. They are not different. 

In Ambakartri the parallel argument in favour of the thesis that 
language and reality are the same is the following. There is a general 
principle that nothing can grasp andther thing {anyenanyasya 
pratityasambhavat). An instance of this principle is perceptual knowledge: 
a thing generates its own perception. Perception of a table is possible if 
there is a table. Therefore it may be said that an object causes its own 
perception, as we find in case of perceptual cognition: svasyaiva 
svapratitijanakatayah pratyakse drstatvat. Now if we apply this principle to 
the case of language in which things (and the linguistic description or 
language itself) find their description then we have to conclude that 
sabdajnana is caused by sabda and it is sabda that could be known in 
sabdajnana : yadyarthah sabdatmako na bhavet tada sabde jnane na pratlyetaP 
To say the least the argument is not clear. Following Vatsyayana and Vacaspati 
Misra it may be further clarified. The idea is this. Objects of the world are 
associated with their individual names. So there is no knowledge, which 
does not know an object and the name associated with it. Objects are 
revealed Only in the thought that reveals their names also. As grasping 
name of objects, which are sabda, thought is always sabda or it is sabdajnana 
or knowledge of sabda, knowledge having sabda as its object. And we have 
seen that knowledge of an object is caused by the object itself. So the object 
of all knowledge, every knowable thing, is sabda as its knowledge is 
sabdajnana. So all things or objects are sabda. Without the knowledge of 
them objects of the world would remain in the dark, we would remain 
ignorant about them. But their knowledge is sabdajnana in the sense 
described. This regular association of artha with sabda - an association 
without which the things would remain unknown - shows that artha and 
sabda, vacya and vacaka or language and things or reality are the same. 


27 Ambakartri on Vakyapadiya 1/1, p. 4. 
“Ambakartri, p. 4. 
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The arguments for the first two theses of B set (or perhaps PL set 
also) which we find in Bhartrhari and which we have so far expounded 
above can hardly be said to be convincing even to one who has already 
aligned himself with the doctrine of sabdadvaita or linguistic non-dualism. 
It is the right time to take note of the arguments for these theses, which 
may be found in works of contemporary philosophy of language. I will state 
some of these arguments very briefly. It has been found that the real 
foundation of contemporary philosophy of language has been laid when 
Frege hit upon the following discovery that marked tremendous progress 
of our thinking about language - a progress much beyond the achievement 
made in this field by European philosophers of the eighteenth century. 
“In the present century, largely as a result of Frege’s work, philosophical 
theories of language, however diverse, tend to agree in holding that some 
of the concepts which are necessary to describe language are also an integral 
part of the description of mental states and attitudes. Thus in a very 
important sense mind and language cannot be separated, though this is 
not quite to say... that language and thought are one.” 29 This argument is 
clear and easier to understand. It makes no reference to any transcendental 
principle nor does it appeal to any esoteric or mystic experience. Besides, 
the thesis supported by it - that language and thought (or mind) are not 
separable - is not as radical as the B thesis that they are identical. To put it 
otherwise, in the argument or position of the contemporary philosopher 
of language there is no evidence that they have allowed their metaphysical’ 
speculation and philosophical thinking about language to run into each 
other. 30 

Now we may turn to the thesis that language and things are not stricdy 
separable either. The argument that is given is a matter of great discovery 
of the twentieth century - a discovery that marked the dawning of self- 
consciousness that is claimed to be a characteristic feature of the present 
day world. 31 Earlier, in fact till the first decade of the twentieth century, 
men used to think that language was a transparent medium which mirrors 
the independently existing world as it is and through which we could 
communicate our experience, independently obtained, uncontaminated. 
Wittgenstein, however, illustrated with example that language or “words, 
one wants to say, are part of ...experience... the possession of verbal 
categories like ‘love’ and ‘hate’ themselves help to shape the experiences 

29 See S. Guttenplan (ed.), op. at., Introduction, p. 4. 

M The metaphysical and the philosophical stand sharply distinguished in such theories 
where the Reality is not available to speech and experience in which common things of ordinary 
world are available. So in Nyaya philosophy one may not demand that the philosophical and 
the metaphysical should preferably be kept apart. 

31 Cf. B. Magee, op. cit., p. 154. 
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that they name; the concepts are part of the experiences; and indeed in 
many cases it would be impossible to have the experience at all without a 
mastery of the appropriate vocabulary.” “...the world does not consist of a 
lot of entities to which we, as human beings then attach lables and names; 
but rather, the objects of experience don’t exist separately from the concepts 
we have. In this way words enter into the very structure of our experience.... 
Thus language helps to create the very categories in which we experience 
the world.” 32 Now even this argument makes no reference to any 
supernatural language or uncommon use of language to establish that 
language and the world are not stricdy separate. For the philosophers of 
language the thesis B1 in its weaker form, i.e., the thesis PL1, is actually 
true and for reason that derives from our actual use of language and 
experience of the world. Large group of contemporary philosophers think 
that questions of ontology can be asked only within the framework of a 
certain language. We cannot ask in the abstract “What things are there in 
the world?”. Put in that way it hardly makes any clear sense; nor does it 
appear to be an answerable and hence genuine question. But once we are 
told what language one speaks we can determine what ontology one accepts 
or what things are there in his world. 

We have so far examined two of the theses of each of the two sets - 
Set B and Set PL. It was found that those who advocate the PL version of 
the theses do not allow unnecessary mixing up of metaphysical doctrine 
with philosophy of language. And the arguments actually put forward by 
the advocates of the PL version of the two theses in question may be 
considered adequate, for the purpose of philosophy of language, for B1 
and B2. We will however show in the end that neither the arguments of 
Bhartrhari and his commentators nor the arguments of the contemporary 
philosophers of language are, strictly speaking, sound. 

As for the third thesis that sentence has primacy over words, both B 
and PL versions, i.e., B3 and PL3 are nearly the same. As it stands, the 
thesis needs further clarification before we can judge its merit. The intended 
sense of the thesis is likely to be clearer to some extent as we proceed. 
Anyway, it was Bhartrhari who in India is said to have clearly enunciated 
and argued elaborately in favour of this thesis though it was known in India 
long before. The author of Nirukta has told us that an earlier thinker 
Audumbarayana held similar view. In contemporary Western philosophy 
Frege is given this credit. Be that as it may, the thesis does not exactly 
reflect ordinary man’s view in the matter, which we have formulated as 03 


2 Ibid., pp. 155-56. Searle puts the matter more accurately, but for our purpose here this 
will do. 
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above. 33 So we need some convincing argument to establish the thesis in 
question. The metaphysical argument available in the writings of Bhartrhari 
is that sentence in reality is not what we identify it to be. It is not just a finite 
sequence of physical words but it is that non-physical unitary vdkyasphota 
which gets revealed when the physical sentence is uttered. By nature it is 
this sphota that performs the function of meaning, whatever the meant 
may be. And this sphota is neither physical nor divisible. So it is not denied 
that sentence as a physical entity - a finite sequence of physical words or 
sounds-has parts oris divisible. But the real unit of meaning is the sentence- 
sphota, which is indivisible. Being indivisible it signifies what is also indivisible 
and there is a sort of identity or tadatmya between indivisible signifier 
(akhanda vakya) and the indivisible signification ( akhanda artha). As 
indivisible bearer of meaning, a sentence or senten ce-sphota is not, nor 
does it need to be, composed out of words or whatever the sub-sentential 
unit of language may be. So sentence is both the structurally primary unit 
of language and the primary unit or bearer of meaning of the language. 

As can be easily seen, this argument bears essential reference to the 
metaphysical theory of sphota or linguistic non-dualism. It is likely to convince 
at the most those who have already aligned themselves with this form of 
metaphysics. But history shows that the thesis has a wider circulation. And 
it may be found to have greater strength and soundness when we recognize 
that even outside the followers of linguistic non-dualism this thesis is. 
accepted. But then we must find different argument also - the argument, 
which will make no essential reference to the metaphysics of sphota or 
sabdadvaita. One such argument is argument from relevant experience of 
ordinary men who are competent users of their own language. It is said 
that when they communicate through language they speak and hear 
sentences as a whole and not part-by-part or word-by-word - that is how 
they feel and experience. The fact that it is physically impossible to produce 
or receive all the words of a sentence simultaneously is beside the point. 
Phenomenologically speaking it is the whole sentence that we hear and 
utter. Later on we may become aware on reflection how and what words 
were uttered or heard. This argument is also available in Bhartrhari. 34 The 
third argument that also appeals to people irrespective of their metaphysical 
stand is that it is only by means of a complete sentence that we succeed in 
performing a linguistic act like saying something or describing something. 
We can even extend the argument and point out that when we act on the 


33 What has been formulated as ordinary man’s view in the matter here is essentially the 
view of such philosophical schools as Mimamsa. And it has been so recognized in the tradition 
of Bhartrhari. 

34 Cf. Harold G. Coward and K. Kunjunni Raja (eds.), op. til., p. 10. 
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information provided by some utterance, instruction or exhortation of 
someone, what someone uses as a matter of necessity is a complete sentence 
and not words or still smaller linguistic units. 35 The clarity that the thesis 
thus gained is that the sentence has primacy in the context of descriptive 
use of language or use of it to induce action. But there are senses and 
contexts in which the word enjoys primacy over sentence. 36 If we are to 
compile a dictionary we concentrate on words and not sentence. So there 
is a sense in which words have their meanings independently even though 
we cannot be said to have mastered the sense of words if we have not 
understood the actual or possible sentences, which may be constructed 
with the words in question. But in this form the thesis is least controversial 
if at all. We doubt whether the thesis is meant in this sense when it is made 
out to be a notable contribution of Bhartrhari or Frege. Then it is taken in 
the context of their respective total philosophy. In case of Bhartrhari it is in 
the context of his sabdadvaitavada that the thesis has been proposed. And 
as such it is not proved or remains controversial. We may quickly make one 
more point. The phenomenological argument given above is not sound. 
For, as the Naiyayikas have already explained, that we hear and utter whole 
sentence is a matter of appearance. Because one is so habituated or familiar 
with his native language, the production or reception of a sentence in that 
language takes place so rapidly that the small time gap between the 
utterance or hearing of two successive words is overlooked or not noticed. 
From this it does not follow that the gap is not there. When we hear or 
utter sentences in foreign language not fully mastered, this is obvious. 

As for the thesis B1 that language and world are not separable or are 
identical we would like to remark that it is unacceptable to realist 
philosophers of language. They find both the thesis and the argument 
offered in support of it to say the least, unconvincing. Realism is committed 
to accepting the independent reality of external world. And they have 
brought many arguments against the soundness claim of the sort of thesis 
in question and validity of the arguments for it. We have no scope to discuss 
even a few of them in detail. However one general argument, formulated 
cryptically, is that there should be something for language to contaminate, 
that is, a world must already exist independently if language is to interact 
or interfere with it. The uneasiness that a realist is likely to feel about the 
thesis B1 is well illustrated in the example of Searle who proposes a more 
cautious reformulation of the thesis PL1. He said, “it is essential to 
understand it [his position] precisely. I am not saying that language creates 

“This line of argument has been used in different cultures and in different ages. Cf. M. 
Dummett, op. cit., Gangesopadhyaya, Tattyadntamani, Sabdakhanda; P.K. Mukhopadhyay, Nydya 
Theory of Linguistic Performance, Jadavpur Studies in philosophy, 1992. 

36 See M. Dummett, op. cit., p. 4. 
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reality. Far from it. Rather, I am saying that what counts as reality ... is a 
matter of categories that we impose on the world; and those categories are 
for the most part linguistic.” 3 ' But the objection to the view in question, 
and hence to the arguments supporting it is quite old. Vatsyayana in his 
commentary on Nyayasutra 1/1/4 critically considers the position that all 
cognition is the cognition of sabda. In course of his elaborate criticism of 
this view Vacaspati Misra, quotes Bhartrhari’s famous karika, na so'sti pratyayo 
loke (Vakyapadiya, 1/123) etc. It is said that our consciousness or awareness 
is shot through and through by language. But what is to be understood by 
sabda here? It is the name of the thing or the object of the knowledge. 
Knowledge is always knowledge of something, some object. We do not just 
say we have knowledge but say we have knowledge of table or chair and so 
on. If the thing known did not have a name then we could not express our 
knowledge of it (in language). Vatsyayana formulates the position in the 
following way. There are as many names as there are things and we usually 
know things along with their names. This makes it possible for us to 
successfully perform actions like describing the world or our experience of 
it. 38 It is therefore clear that the sabda that is implicated necessarily in our 
awareness of objects (pratyaya) is the name of the object. On this evidence 
it is said that sabda and artha, language and the world are necessarily 
related. 33 Otherwise we could have experience of things without 
experiencing at the same time sabda or the name of the things. Vatsyayana 
thinks that this view is mistaken. After showing what mistake the advocates 
of this position commit he finally concludes that though for expressing 
cognition of an object we need to use the name of the object yet in respect 
of knowing things it has no function. 40 We cannot say that sabda makes 
cognition to be possible, in so far as we know the thing. Vacaspati’s critical 
elucidation of the point is so incisive and beautiful that it is difficult to 
resist the temptation to reproduce it, though in consideration of the length 
of the paper we resist the temptation. 41 But we think that the thesis 
language and the world are the same’ is certainly not proved though there 
is good amount of truth in the view that what counts as world or reality is 
largely determined by the language we use. 

97 Cf. B. Magee, op. cit., p. 156. 

38 Vatsyayana, Nyayasutrabhasya, see Nyayadarsanam , p. 109, Munshiram Manoharlal 
edition, 1985. Realists are intent on keeping these two distinct. See M. Dummett, op. cit. 

In his Tattvasamgraha Kamalaslla not only quotes the verse of Bhartrhari in question 
but also develops his argument to show that sabda and artha are identical. See K.V. Abhyankar 
and V.P. Limaye, Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari, p. 208, Poona 1965. 

40 Dummett has drawn a parallel distinction between context of recognition and context of 
explanation while discussing the thesis that the sentence has primacy over words. See M. Dummett, 
op. cit., p. 4. 

41 See Vacaspati’s Tatparyatika in Nyayadarsanam cited above, p. 110. 
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We may now note briefly our comment on B2. It has already been 
noted that language has no role to play in making knowledge (of things) 
possible. Its role is restricted to the expression of the knowledge or thought 
that we may have of a sentence or of any other thing. But we have not so far 
taken note of what Bhartrhari says in his famous karika 1/124 vagrupata 
cedutkramet etc. What Bhartrhari is usually understood to mean here is that 
thought (knowledge) would not be thought, would not reveal things, if it 
were not identical with language or lacked vagrupata. It does not seem to 
be very clear but it echoes the thought of Dandi expressed in the oft- 
quoted verse 1/3 of his Kavyadarsa and to which we have referred to earlier 
(note 14). This verse of Bharthari reaffirms the point made in the previous 
verse which we considered in detail above. We have examined already the 
view that knowledge or thought (jnana) is identical with language. What 
we need to add here by way of critical observation is that Bhartrhari is 
equivocating on the word prakasa and allows two points of view - the first 
person and the third person - to get mixed up. In its use as noun the word 
prakasa refers to revealing principle which is thought itself. So if I have the 
thought of a thing that thing gets revealed to me and no need for language 
is felt. But when we ask what reveals to others that we have a certain thought 
the answer is that it is language that does it. It is not necessary that I must 
express my thought to others in order to have the thought at all. So far 
there is no need to admit that thought and language are the same. Another 
person could not know that I have knowledge unless I express it in language 
but it does not follow that I could not know without expressing the 
knowledge in language. If however Bhartrhari means to say that whether 
or not a thought is actually expressed it must have the ability to be expressed 
in language and this ability is nothing but sharing some structural affinity 
with language then it may be taken as a very insightful remark. A complete 
thought finds expression in a fully formed sentence because the two have 
structural affinity (samanakara). 

We stop here with a word of caution. We have touched upon only a 
small portion of Bhartrhari’s thought. And within that limit we have tried 
to find out some definite sense in which Bhartrhari may be said to have 
given us a philosophy of language. Finally we found that this philosophy of 
language or his account of certain central theses of it is unacceptable to 
realist philosophers here or elsewhere. It remains to be seen if there is any 
other definite theses, which may be attributed to Bhartrhari and whether 
by doing so one can justify the claim that Bhartrhari has given us a philosophy 
of language in certain definite and, at least nearly, standard sense. 




Bhartrhari as a Philosopher of Language 


R.C. Pradhan 

In this paper I would like to discuss Bhartrhari as a philosopher of language. 
The sphota theory which has been the cornerstone of his philosophy of 
language needs a fresh look in view of the important insights it brings into 
our understanding of language, thought and reality. The sphota theory is 
not only a theory of language and meaning but also a theory of thought 
and reality. It is not without reason that Bhartrhari has been acclaimed as 
one of the greatest metaphysicians in the Advaitic tradition. His theory of 
sabdabrahman is one of his most significant contributions to metaphysics 
and philosophy of language. 

1. The idea of sabda- 

Bhartrhari discusses the idea of sabda 1 as the cornerstone of his philosophy 
of language (sabdatattva ). sabda which etymologically means Word stands 
for language in general both in its internal and external aspects. Language 
is not only a system of rules but also a system of uses or practices. Bhartrhari 
is more interested in the internal structure of language in view of the fact 
that grammar deals with the structure underlying language. He takes 
grammar as the study of the inner dynamics of language so far as the latter 
unfolds the meaning-structure or the sphota of language in the multifarious 

1 See Bhartrhari, Vakyapadiyam, translated by K. Raghavan Pillai, Canto 1, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass 1971. (Henceforward abbreviated as VP). 
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human speech. 2 The human speech which is th e vaikhari vak* or the set of 
utterances is a manifestation of the sabda or the linguistic essence. 

Bhartrhari makes a distinction between the speech or the linguistic 
utterances and the sabda or the linguistic essence, sabda is the language in 
the universal sense whereas the speech is the utterance of the language in 
a spatio-temporal context Speech is temporal whereas language is eternal 
and timeless. 4 Thus Bhartrhari makes room for the grammatical study of 
the eternal essences of language which constitute the foundations of the 
ordinary speech in all its multifarious forms. In this sense, Bhartrhari 
introduces levels of language in terms of para vak, pasyanti vak, madhyama 
vak and vaikhari vak in the descending order. 5 The para vak is the highest 
and the deepest essence of language whereas the vaikhari. is the gross 
manifestation of it in terms of space and time. The latter is the language 
that we speak and use in ordinary life. It is the language that is involved in 
our worldly transactions. The middle level languages are the different stages 
which the universal essence of language passes through to get itself 
transformed into the ordinary language. 

Bhartrhari’s philosophy of language presupposes that speech is a 
descent from the ideal essence of language. The ordinary language with 
e utterances of sentences gets its contextuality from the space-time world. 
This is itself a departure from the ideal essence and hence has to be seen 
as a manifestation of the sabda. The utterance is the nada or the sound that 
manifests the ideal essence. Thus Bhartrhari takes the ideal essence to be 
e bed-rock of all linguistic phenomena. 


2. Language and time 

Bhartrhari is concerned with the fact that language or the sabda gets 

f ./“ eSte f * n Ume and so there is a way it descends from the essence to 

tim/»i am old P arUculars - This descent is depicted as the descent from the 
timeless to the temporal order. He writes: - 


sound! wWrh'arp 11116 ! 3 * previous ’ nor ‘ a subsequent’, because it is the speech- 
produced in sequence. But the non-sequential is revealed as 
sequential as if it were divided (VP 1.48). 


Sequentiality is ascribed to the speech-sounds and not to the sabda because 
/ ? a ^ e r ls temporal and is not sequential. From this it follows that the 
sa da which is an ideal essence and is timeless cannot be divided into 


2 VP 1.48-49. 

’VP 1.143. 

4 VP 1.75. 

5 VP 1.143. 
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sequences. The sequences are embedded in the speech-sounds because 
sounds are created in the medium of time. Bhartrhari describes the 
relationship between the Word and the speech-sounds in the following 
way: 

Just as a reflection formed elsewhere (i.e, in water) appears, due to the activities 
of the water, to partake of the movements of the water, similar is the relationship 
between the Word and the speech-sound (VP 1.49). 

This way of explaining the relation between the ideal essence and its 
manifestations in speech is apt in the sense that the Word is one while the 
speech-sounds are multiple. The ideal essence of language is an egg-like 6 
inner creative principle underlying the many manifestations in the linguistic 
utterances. 

Bhartrhari introduces time to explain how language, being one, 
assumes different forms. The one language or sabda becomes many 
languages which are plural in form because they are conditioned by time 
and space. The many languages are the multifarious manifestations of the 
one ideal language. The many languages are the natural languages which 
occupy the whole space of languages in the ordinary sense of the term. 
This point has been emphasized for the reason that the ideal essence is the 
unifying principle binding all languages. This idea of oneness also applies 
to the various activities undertaken within any one language. Though the 
activities are many, they are governed by the principle of oneness, namely, 
the principle of structuring the activities as belonging to one system. 
Bhartrhari is aware of the fact that language does not function arbitrarily 
and that there is a unifying principle of grammar. Grammar determines 
the boundary of all linguistic activities. 

Bhartrhari denies time’s ultimate reality because sabda is timeless 
and so cannot be many and divided. It is the speech-acts that are many and 
are scattered in time. In this sense, sabda, though one and timeless, appears 
to be divided and sequential. It is a fact that there are many words and 
sentences in a language which are different from one another. But grammar 
brings them together and unifies them into a system of symbols. Bhartrhari 
is sensitive to the fact that it is the oneness of language that matters and not 
the manifoldness which characterizes the linguistic utterances in time. 

3. The sphota 

The sphota is the ideal essence of language or the sabda. It is the foundation 
of all linguistic phenomena. Bhartrhari develops his sphota theory in order 
to give an account of how the linguistic phenomena express the sphota, the 


6 VP 1.51. 
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underlying reality of all languages. The etymological meaning of sphota is 
that which explodes (‘sphut’ means to explode). 7 In the present context, 
the essence of language which explodes or expresses itself is the sphota. It 
is the inner reality of the sentences which constitute language. 

Bhartrhari develops his sphota theory in order to show that without 
the inner reality or the ideal essence of language there can be no perfect 
understanding of the meaning and function of language, sphota is the ideal 
essence or the meaning of language. It gets itself manifested in the 
transactions of language. The sphota is one ideal essence whereas its 
.manifestations are many and varied. There is no division of time in the 
sphopL, whereas there is intervention of time in the manifestations of this 
essence. The sphota is abhinnakdla (undivided by time) whereas sound is 
temporal. 8 Thus sphota is a transcendent reality beyond space and time. It 
is hidden inside the language and is perceived by the mind’s eye. 

According to Bhartrhari, sphota is the hidden reality that is underlying 
languages in the sense that it is the principle which informs , all linguistic 
activities. The linguistic activities acquire meaning because of the sphota 
that is expressed in them. A sentence has a sphota that gets translated into 
the linguistic act of representation of reality. Without the sphota or the 
essence there can be no linguistic representation. Bhartrhari finds that 
language functions vis-a-vis the world only by virtue of the capacity of the 
sentence to represent the world. This capacity is derived from the essence 
or the sphota of the sentence. 

Language has a potency to reveal the world. This is derived from the 
sphota which lies in the inner structure of the sentence. The sentences are, 
however, the outward expressions of the inner reality called the sphota. By 
gradual transformation the sphota gets revealed in the language-forms which 
constitute the system of symbols. Bhartrhari writes: 

The power which is based on words controls this universe. This universe 
which has a single Intelligence as its soul is perceived as manifold through the 
word as the eye (VP 1.118). 

That is to say, the power of the words derived from sphota reveals not only 
the form of language but also the form of the world of which language is a 
representation. In this sense, language controls the universe by the sphota 
which is the manifesting power of language. 

sphota. has two dimensions, namely, the internal dimension of 
constituting the essence of language and the external dimension of 


7 See B.K. Matilal, The Word and the World: India’s Contribution to the Study of Language, 
Chapter 8, New Delhi: Oxford University Press 1990. 

*VP 1.101. 
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controlling the universe. So far as the external dimension is concerned, 
language acts on the world by the sphota by representing the world in its 
own fold. The world itself is a manifestation of the sphota. That is, the world 
comes out of the sabda which is the embodiment of the sphota. 

4. The world 

For Bhartrhari, there is no world which is completely external to language. 
Language constitutes the world in the sense that the latter has the sabda as 
its source. There is nothing real that is not within language. In this sense, 
what we know as the world is a creation of language. Our knowledge of the 
world is a function of our language. Bhartrhari writes: 

In this world no comprehension is possible except as accompanied by speech. 

All knowledge shines as permeated by speech. (VP 1.123). 

In other words, language pervades every case of knowledge;. it makes 
knowledge itself possible. Speech reveals the objects of knowledge as well. 
Even what we think and remember is all pervaded by language. 9 

For Bhartrhari, what we know as the world is the manifestation of the 
ultimate reality which is called the Brahman or the sabdatattva. The world 
has come out of this reality which is beginningless and imperishable. He 
writes: 

That beginningless and endless One, the imperishable Brahman of which the 
essential nature is the Word, which manifests itself into objects and from which 
is the creation of the Universe (VP 1.1). 

The sabdabrahman is the source of the world in view of the fact that the 
world has its existence in the Word which is the essence of all reality. The 
Word gives rise to the world with its many-sided forms. In this way we can 
say that there is no reality other than language in the ultimate sense. 
However, it must not be understood that there is no world in which we 
exist and move. The world of everyday experience is real in the vyavaharika 
sense, but it is not real in the ultimate sense. For Bhartrhari, the ultimate 
reality is sabdabrahman, which is the Word in the transcendental sense. 

Leaving aside the transcendental metaphysics of the sabdabrahman, 
we can very well appreciate Bhartrhari’s idealist position on this matter in 
view of the fact that he takes the linguistic essence as the primary reality. 
The objects of the world are the reflections of the linguistic symbols. 10 That 
is, the symbols themselves make what the objects referred to are. In this 
sense, what the objects are is constituted by the symbols. Bhartrhari endorses 
the idealist thesis that the world is dependent on the language in which it 
is talked about. 


9 VP 1.124. 

10 VP 1.20. 
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Let us take his Advaitic position first. It is well-known that Advaita 
accepts that the ultimate reality is Brahman and that the world is real only 
in Brahman. Bhartrhari accepts the thesis that there is one sabdabrahman 
which is modified into the multiple objects of the world. The world of 
multiplicity has come out of this one imperishable Brahman." Here it is to 
be noted that the objects are due to language or the Word which is the 
Brahman itself. 

On a more common platform, Bhartrhari advocates the language- 
dependence of the world insofar as the world is revealed in the language it 
is talked about. This position is derivable from the idea that everything in 
the universe has a basis in language. Language contains the essence of the 
world itself by virtue of its being the source of everything. This is an 
uncompromising idealist position. 


5. Meaning and reference 

Bhartrhari takes into account the language-world relationship in his 
philosophy of language. For him, language and world are intimately 
connected so that not only the words but also their relationship with the 
objects is treated as eternal. 12 The grammarians in general accept the 
eternity of words and their meanings. They allow for the fact that words 
and their objects are eternally related and so reference to the objects is 
fixed a priori. But in that case it has to be shown how words can be meaningful' 
if the reference's fixed for ever. There is the possibility that meaning and 
reference will collapse in every case. 

Bhartrhari while arguing against the Naiyayikas says that words cannot 
change their meaning and reference given the fact that words are eternal. 
In the event of change, it may be the case that the same word stands for 
many objects of various kinds and thus has no fixed meaning. This is not 
acceptable to the grammarians because it allows for disappearance of 
meaning. Bhartrhari’s argument is that words cannot fail in their meaning 
and reference because of the principle of eternity. Besides, according to 
Bhartrhari, meaning is the sphota of a word or sentence and is accordingly 
one and indivisible. 13 It is eternal and imperishable. The words have their 
sphota or meaning only within the sentence which is a partless whole. In 
that sense, there is no possibility of the words changing their meaning when 
the sentence-meaning is intact and is invariable. The words being dependent 
on the sentences, it is the sentences which fix the reference and meaning 
of the words. So the question of meaning change cannot be entertained. 

"VP 1.1-2. 

12 VP 11.22. 

"VP 11.30. 
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Bhartrhari’s concept of meaning ( artha) is dependent on his notion 
of sphota which defines the nature of meaning. According to this view, 
meaning is one indivisible whole and is itself eternal and imperishable. He 
writes: 

The Word has no parts; how can its meaning have any parts? The ignorant 
person gets a different idea of its formation by splitting it into parts (VP 11.13). 

That is to say, like the Word, meaning being an indivisible entity, it cannot 
be divided, nor can it be changed from time to time. 14 Meaning is one but 
the meaningful utterances are many. This does not contradict the 
indivisibility of meaning or sense of a sentence. 

Bhartrhari’s theory of meaning is called the akhanda theory for the 
reason that meaning cannot be divided and that it cannot be changed 
from context to context. It holds that the sentence-meaning is a whole and 
that it precedes the meaning of the words. In fact, according to this theory, 
meaning of the sentence-parts is non-existent apart from the meaning of 
the sentences. Bhartrhari writes: 

The sentence which is (really) indivisible becomes capable of division when it 
is (analytically) conceived and due to this the meaning which is, in fact, indivisible, 
is presented to the mind as if it consisted of parts (VP 11.27). 

It is shown here that division of a sentence is made only from pragmatic 
considerations and cannot be sustained in reality. This is due to the fact 
that meaning of a sentence is partless and is one. 

Bhartrhari rejects the Nyaya and Mlmamsa theories of meaning 
because both the theories take meaning of a sentence as the result of the 
combination of the meaning of the constituent words. For Nyaya and the 
Bhatta Mlmamsa, the meaning of a sentence follows from the meaning of 
its parts (abhihitanvayavada ), while for the Prabhakara Mlmamsa, meaning 
of the words follows from that of sentence as they are contextually situated 
in the sentence ( anvitabhidhanavada ). 15 Both hold that meaning is not an 
indivisible entity and is constructed from the prior meaning of the parts. 
The theory advocated by Bhartrhari and other grammarians is distinct from 
the rest of the theories because it takes meaning as the sphota which is a 
primal entity and which is invariable across the whole of language. Thus 
Bhartrhari makes meaning independent of the speakers and the context 
of the use of language. It is not that he disregards the speakers altogether, 
but he takes meaning as independent of the speaker’s intention. This saves 
meaning from the vagaries of the speaker’s intentions and the 
contextualities of space and time. 


14 VP 11.30-31. 

19 See B.K. Matilal, op. cit., Chapter 10. 
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6. Meaning as akhanda and autonomous 

Bhartrhari’s theory of meaning holds that meaning is one and indivisible 
entity which is the source of meaningfulness of the utterances of the 
ordinary speech. The ground for holding such a view is that meaning cannot 
be reduced to the conditions under which meaning is known by the speakers 
and hearers. Meaning is generally determined by the conditions under 
which the speakers and the hearers cognize it. This leads to the many 
varieties of the verificationist 16 theories of meaning which are available in 
the current literature on meaning. Bhartrhari resists any cognitivist and 
empiricist move to reduce meaning to the cognitive conditions of meaning. 

Bhartrhari is a transcendentalist so far as meaning is concerned. For 
him, meaning is embedded in the structure of language, that is, in its ideal 
essences, and is therefore removed from the operational conditions of 
language. Language embodies meaning which is the manifest form of sphota. 
The meaning of the speech-units or the utterances is dependent on the 
sphotawhich is underlying language. Had sphota not been there, there would 
have been no meaning as we understand it in the context of language-use. 
The meaning of the ordinary language which we use is derivative from the 
original meaning called the sphota. 

Bhartrhari’s sphota is comparable to the Fregean 17 sense that is 
supposed to be the timeless entity underlying language. Frege’s sense as 
distinguished from reference is the thought-content 18 which a sentence 
embodies in its logical structure. The sense is distinct from the object of 
thought and the psychological processes involved in it and is therefore 
objective and independent of the mind that grasps it. Thus Sense remains 
an independent and irreducible entity which is presupposed by the uses of 
language. In this sense, Frege is a transcendentalist who rejects all naturalist 
and empiricist reconstruction of meaning in terms of the cognitive 
conditions of the expression of sense in language. In no case is the Fregean 
sense a linguistic entity. It is pre-linguistic and it belongs to the realm of 
the essences or the Platonic Ideas. 19 However, unlike the Fregean sense, 
Bhartrhari’s sphota is linguistic in character, since it is embodied in the 
sabda. 


16 See M. Dummett, “What is a Theory of Meaning?” in Mind and Language, ed. by 
S. Guttenplan, Oxford: Clarendon Press 1975, reprint 1977. 

17 Frege, “On Sense and Reference” in Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege, trans. by 
P.T. Geach and Max Black, Oxford: Basil Blackwell 1952. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Frege, “The Thought: A Logical Inquiry”, in Philosophical Lope, ed. by P.F. Strawson, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press 1967, reprint 1973. 
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Bhartrhari goes beyond the empiricist traditions of Nyaya and 
Mimamsa in espousing the autonomy of language and meaning. For Nyaya 
and Mimamsa, language is a conventional entity and is based on the natural 
behaviour of mankind. For them, language is based on the social need of 
communication and interaction. But, for Bhartrhari, language is an 
autonomous entity that is presupposed by the social conventions and habits 
of human beings. Language is the primal entity that is the source of all 
conventions and social habits. Language pervades all activities of man 
including his cognitive activities. Therefore there is nothing that can be 
conceived which is not based on language. 20 

7. The primacy of grammar 

Bhartrhari looks upon grammar as the study of the inner essence of 
language and of the sphota that pervades language. Grammar is taken as 
the guide to the reality of language. For Bhartrhari, language itself is the 
basis of the universe. Therefore it follows that the study of grammar is the 
foundation of all knowledge. Bhartrhari writes: 

Words are the sole guide to the truths about the behaviour of objects; and 
there is no understanding of the truth about words without grammar (VP 1.13). 

Grammar thus tells us about how the words function in language and how 
they speak about the objects in the world. Grammar alone is the guide to 
the world in the ultimate analysis. 

Grammar is given by Bhartrhari the status of the purifier of speech 
and the remover of all blemishes, because it shows how language is to be 
used correctly. In this sense, grammar is the most fundamental of all 
disciplines as it shows how language and the world are properly understood. 
Bhartrhari writes: 

Just as all thing-classes depend upon word-classes, similarly, in this world, this 
(grammar) is the basis of all disciplines (VP 1.15). 

Grammar thus unfolds the very foundations of all knowledge and hence is 
the primary of the sciences that deal with knowledge. 

Bhartrhari goes further to tell us that grammar leads us to the 
knowledge of the ultimate reality, the Brahman. It is because in grammar 
the ultimate source of the world is disclosed. All the paths to knowledge 
converge in the knowledge of the Brahman. Grammar being the foundation 
of all knowledge, including the knowledge of the Brahman, its primacy is 
demonstrated. Bhartrhari writes: 

It (grammar) is the first rung on the ladder towards liberation; it is the straight 
royal road for those desirous of (reaching) that goal (VP 1.16). 


20 VP 1.123. 
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That is, grammar liberates us from wrong knowledge by removing our 
ignorance about reality. Hence it is “the gateway to liberation ”. 21 Liberation 
consists in the knowledge of reality and this is made possible by grammar. 

Bhartrhari is an Advaitin so far as his metaphysics is concerned. He 
has made grammar the primary source of reality which is non-dual and of 
the nature of supreme consciousness. The ultimate reality is of the nature 
of the sabda and is the source of the world and the manifest speech 
associated with the world. Bhartrhari writes: 

That pure light which is the supreme essence of speech free of (any kind of) 
formy which appears to take several forms in this darkness (of manifestation) 

(VP 1.18). 

The ultimate reality is compared with the light that shines amid darkness; 
it is the essence of all speech; it is the essence of all manifest reality as such. 
It is grammar and grammar alone which gives us knowledge of the reality. 
Bhartrhari remarks: 

Which, though one, is divided on the basis of the various explanations (of it) 
that Supreme Brahman is attained having recourse to grammar (VP 1.22). 

This shows that grammar by revealing the ultimate essence of language 
and reality gives us the glimpse of the Brahman which is the ultimate source 
of everything. 


8. Conclusion' 

Bhartrhari as a philosopher of language and grammar has far widened the 
scope of philosophy in that his philosophy investigates the nature not only 
of language and grammar, but also of reality. His philosophy of language 
and grammar thus is a metaphysics of reality par excellence. Bhartrhari’s 
philosophy is a reaffirmation of the Advaitic metaphysics, and it brings 
grammar and metaphysics closer. 


21 VP 1.14. 
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Language had a fascinating effect on Indian mind from a very early date. 
Human utterance, rightly designated as vac (< ^vac — to articulate) was 
therefore conceived of as but a component of the world of sound and its 
source, expanse and impact were thoroughly explored in the Vedic 
literature. The Devisukta, otherwise called Vak-sukta, (RV 10.125.1-8), for 
example, admits origin of vac in the waters in deep ocean from where it is 
posited in the vast expanse of the universe by divine will. 1 It is called the 
conscious ( cikitusT) principle responsible for our sustenance and knowledge 
and the abode for all though some might not be aware of the same. 2 * Every 
being, human, superhuman or so, attains power, glory and merit out of it. 
It pervades all regions, spreads through all beings and goes even beyond 
them. Its greatness lies in this that it blows like the wind, it creates heaven 
and earth and still transcends them. 4 While the omnipresent benevolent 
vac is found portrayed later on in a Brhadaranyaka passage 5 as the holy cow 
granting favour through the four udders, viz., svahdkdra, vasatkara, hantakara 

1 mama yonir apsv antah samudre. —RV 10.125.7. 

y RV 10.125.4. 

s justam devebhirula mdnusebhih , yam kdviaye lam lam -ugram krnomi , lam bmhmdnam, lam rsim 
lam sumedhdm. —RV 10.125.5. 

4 RV 10.125. 6-8. 

r> vdcarh dhenum updsila , lasyds calvdrah slandh... prdna rsabho via no valsah. —Brh 5.8.1. 
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and svadhakara towards gods, human beings and the departed souls, a 
verse in the RV itself went to the extent of identifying four levels of vac, the 
first three being subtle ones, the fourth one alone of which human glottis 
can articulate. 6 Verily, vac at all levels is really difficult to comprehend and 
the wise alone do succeed there. 7 

This stratification of vac took another turn in the Mandukyopanisad 
where four segments of the holy chant OM, viz., a, u, m and the one beyond 
them are represented as four phases of Brahman in waking, sleep, deep 
sleep and beyond that. 8 Interestingly, the concept of Ohkara-brahman 
developed in due course into that of sabdabrahman and also distinction 
between sabda-brahman and parabrahman was emphasised in some quarters. 
While this relates vac to the world in causal relationship, there was another 
move towards describing both name and form — the verbal and material 
worlds — as imperfect manifestations of reality. 9 

The vast expanse of vac, too, was taken notice of in right earnest so 
much so that a commentator on the relevant Taittiriya passage (TS 6.4.7) 
compared it to the ceaseless flow of sound of an ocean and analysis of the 
same into intelligible components was devised as a step to comprehending 
the whole. The empirical problem of standard and non-standard vac was 
not left unattended to either. The Rgveda praises the wise who apply their 
mind to differentiating the standard from the non-standard so that merit 
rests in their speech. 10 They are eulogised as vagyogavid against those who 
deserve censure for their use of non-standard form of speech ( dusyati 
capasabdaih) for any reasons, whatsoever. 

Concept of vacm Vedic tradition, therefore, encompasses both physics 
and metaphysics of language. That the seeds prevalent there sprouted and 
flourished subsequently can be duly testified in schools of vedanga, poetics 
and philosophy. It is no wonder that four out of the six vedangas are 
addressed to various aspects of language study, viz., phonetics and 
phonology, metrics, morphology and semantics. Yaska’s Nirukta, for 
example, is used to two coinages, viz. vacana and sabda for vac. To him, too, 
it has two levels: the one which is perishable within a very few seconds of its 


catvdri vdk parimita padani ... guha trini nihita nehgayanli, tuny am vaco manusya vadanti. 

— RV 1.164.45. 

7 tdni vidur brdhmand ye manisinah. RV 1.164.45. 

. jag ar itasthdno vaisvanaro kdrah prathamd mdtra' ... svapnaslhanas taijasa ukaro dviliyd 
ma ra ... susup asl ana prajno makaras trtvyd mdtra... amalras calurlho ... evam onkdra atmaiva. 

— Mandukya 9-12. 

9 vacarambhanam vtkdro ndmadheyam, mrttiketyeva satyam. — Chandogya 6.1.4. 

. . ' ° saklum lva Maunapunanto yatra dhlrd manasd vdcam akrala... bhadraisam laksmir nihitddhi 
vacl ■ —RV 10.71.2. 
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articulation wyhile the other is pervading and subtle at the same time and 
hence capable of being a means of communication among people." The 
whole of the sciences of Vyakarana and Nirukta is, in fact, addressed to 
exploring the methods and nuances of vac as a vehicle of communication. 
Poetics including rhetoric and prosody aims also at pace, tempo, music 
and beauty of figurative speech while schools of philosophy would 
concentrate, more or less, on vac as a valid testimony to verbal cognition. 
To Bharata’s Natyasastra, again, vac is meant for communicating to the 
audience by reciting the script of a drama for which he demands utmost 
attention of actors. 12 Body language, make-up and the like in an enactment 
reveal, in fact, what a verbal expression has to say. 1 * This reminds one of 
the VP statements: arihapravrttitattvanam sabda eva nibandhanam 
(VP 1.13) and na so’sti pratyayo lokeyas sabdanugamad rte (VP 1.123). As NS 
envisages, it is vac which constitutes and sustains sastras, it excels all others 
in that respect and hence it may be safely called the cause of all of them. 14 
Horizontally speaking, Bharata classifies bhasa, the sound produced by 
animate beings, into four heads: atibhasa, aryabhasa, jatibhasa and yonyantari 
bhasa, the first and the last are for superhuman and sub-human beings 
while the rest two are related to human beings. 15 By yonyantari is meant 
sound produced by insects, birds and animals. For an early reference to 
language of the subhuman species, one may cite the SB passage (SB 
4.1.3.16) according to which sounds of animate beings have several phases 
presented in humming of the bees, chirping of birds, sound of an animal 
and human articulation. That sounds produced from inanimate objects 
too can not be left aside for obvious reasons is noticed in Nyaya-Vaisesika 
philosophy according to which any sabda is nothing but a physical property 
of akasa, an effect produced either out of conjunction or disjunction of 
two objects or so, or from a previous sound. For an elaborate classification 
of sounds on the above pattern one may refer to Sabdartharatna (pp. 6-7) 
by TaranathaTarkavacaspati, a nineteenth century grammarian-philosopher 
of Bengal. 16 It comes out as follows: 


11 vydptimatlvat tu sabdasya, aniyastvdcca, sabdena samjndkaranarh vyavahdrdrtham loke. 

— Nirukta 1. 

12 vdciyatnas tu kartavyo natyasyaisa tanuh smrid. — NS 15.2. 

1H anganepathyasattvani vdkydrtham vyanjayanti hi . —NS 15.2. 

14 vanmayaniha sastrdni vdnnisthani tathaiva ca, tasmad vdcah param nasti, vag hi sarvasya 
karanam. —NS 15.3. 

1: ’ atibhasaryabhasa ca jatibhasa tathaiva ca, lathdyonyantanbhasa. —NS 18.26. 

16 sabdo hi ndmaprthivydidibhula-catustaya-kriydjanyo *vakdsadesotpanno dravydsrito gunavisesah. 

— SR, p. 6. 
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sabda (sound) 


abuddhihetu buddhihetu 

(produced in an inanimate object) (caused by an animate being) 

e.g., rumbling sound of a cloud 


svabhavika kalpanika 

(natural) (artificial) 

e.g., laugh, cry I 


vadyadirupa gitirupa 

(produced from drum, (song) 

flute etc.) 

Of course, a sound produced at its source and the one perceived at 
the hearer’s end, in fact, are not the same. As early as the second century 
B.C., Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, therefore, defined sabda from three different 
perspectives: first, it is that which when uttered by a speaker communicates 
something, 17 secondly, it is the sound from which something is usually 
comprehended by a hearer, 18 and thirdly, it is an object of auditory 
perception, something posited in akasa though it is effulgendy manifest by 
articulation, and conceived at the intellectual plane. 19 Distinction between 
initial sound and reverberation thereof was further clarified in the Mbh on 
P. 1.1.70 as one between sphota and dhvani. 20 Then came identity of r in 
both r and r, the type sound or the abstract sound image designated as 
sphota . 21 

Now, use of sabda as a communicating vehicle ( arthaprayukte 
sabdaprayoge) and concept of permanence thereof ( siddhe sabdartha- 
sambandhe) in both Katyayana’s Varttika and Mbh obviously lead to accepting 
two planes of vac, viz. the physical sound in either its grotesque or subtle 


17 yenoccdritena sdsnd-ldhgitla-kakuda-khura-visdnindm sarhpralyayo bhavati, sa sabdah . 

— Mbh, Paspasa. 

18 pratitapadarthako loke dhvanih sabda ily ucyate. — Mbh, Paspasa. 

19 srolropalabdhth buddhinirgrdhyah prayogendbhijvalilah dkdsadesah sabdah. 

— Mbh, Pratyaharahnika, Sivasutra 1. 

20 sphotah sabdah, dhvanih sabdagunah. —Mbh on taparas latkdlasya (P. 1.1.70). 

21 cf. the Mbh on krporolah (P.8.2.18): ubhayalahsphotamdtram nirdisyale. 
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(articulated 

phoneme) 
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form and the image revealed thereby as the meaning-bearing unit. This 
develops in due course into the sphota theory of language in the VP verse, 
viz. dvav upadanasabdesu (VP 1.44). Contribution of individual sounds 
coming out in sequence to revelation of sphota is also taken notice of in VP 
1.84. Verily, a combination of impressions left by the preceding sounds 
and the final sound itself may well play the catalytic agent in revealing a 
sphota. 22 

To Bhartrhari, the worlds of nama and rupa, i.e., both verbal and 
material proliferations, are manifestation of vac 2 * The idea may be traced 
to the Vedic passage which propounds this world as but a form of the 
Vairajapurusa who is made up of nothing but the Vedas. 24 Admission of 
this intimate relationship between name and form has got far-reaching 
implications in the realm of epistemology. As Bhartrhari formulates, an 
object of knowledge is perceptible always in terms of a name given thereto. 25 
Cognition of meaning, therefore, entails the meaning-bearing as well. In 
other words, sabda offers itself too when it projects a meaning. 26 Verily a 
sabda never conveys a meaning without being itself a part of that meaning. 
Mere existence of sabda does not make any sense whatsoever. 27 Neither a 
speaker nor the hearer can afford to think of a communication without 
any reference to sabda 2 * Every cognition, verbal or non-verbal, in fact, is 
infused with sabda and it always comes to light in the form of vac. 29 

All this is in contradistinction to the proposition that sabda can be at 
best the cause of a cognition and nothing more than that. True, the 
conglomeration of causes rests in vac (cf. itikartavyata loke sarva 
sabdavyapasraya — VP 1.121), but the same is the case with an effect as 
well. This leads rightly to comparison of sabda with tejas which illumines 


22 nddair ahitalnjdydm antyena dhvanina saha, 
dvritapanpakayam buddhau sabdo 3 vadharyate. —VP 1.84. 

23 VP 1.1; also VP 1.120. 

24 sa u evaisa rnmayo yajurmayah samamayo vairajah purusah. puruso vai lokah. purusoyajnah. 
tasya ... tisra dhutayah td eva ... trayo lokah. 

25 arthajatayah sarvah sabdakrtinibandhanah. —VP 1.15. 

26 arlharupam tathd sabde svarupanca prakasate. —VP 1.50. 

27 visayatvam anapannaih sabdair narthah prakasyate , 

na sattayaiva te 9 rthanam agrhitdh prakasakah .—VP 1.56. 

28 yathd prayoktuh prag buddhih sabdesveva pravartate, 
vyavasayo grahitfndm evarh tesvevajayate. —VP 1.53. 

29 na so*sli pralyayo loke yah sabdanugamad tie, anuviddham iva jndnarh sarvaih sabdena bhasate. 
-ibid 1.123; vdgrupatd ced uikramed avabodhasya sasvatl , na prakasah prakdseta sa hi 
pratyavamarsini. —VP 1.124. 
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others and is self-illuminating as well. 30 Concept of non-difference 
(toddtmyd) between sabdt z and artha as it is propagated by philosopher- 
grammarians of the Paninian school, justifies itself in this that one is posited 
in the other: tasmdd arthavidhah sarvah sabdamalrasu nisritah —VP 1.119. 

Another area of linguistic deliberations where VP offers striking note 
of synthesis and reconciliation is treatment of standard and non-standard 
forms of language. A Vedic chant did not approve of any slipshod mistakes 
in articulation lest it spoils the magic power inherent therein and adversely 
affects the prospects of the reciter. Thus a faulty recital is never acceptable 
as conveying the same sense as the faultless one in Vedic parlance. 31 It is in 
feet an injunction in favour of the standard practice of use of proper forms 
in proper perspective. Non-standard forms, however, were very much in 
use even among the learned in social communications. 32 And if Patanjali’s 
enumeration of varnadosas in the Mbh Paspasa be any indication, there 
were dialects, sociolects and idiolects with a plethora of phonetic and 
morphemic variations 33 in the language. So far as communication is 
concerned, this authority did not envisage any distinction between standard 
and non-standard forms, 34 though merit is assured in the former. The 
Mimamsa on the other hand takes a different approach to this problem. 
Since human fault is made responsible for non-standard (apabhrarhsa) 
forms it is the standard one that is accepted there as meaningful. 36 Rumania 
even goes to the extent that truth and reality lie in standard forms only and 
that to speak of reality means maintaining the same in both form and 
content And the standard one is earmarked by the learned: yam abhiyukta 
upadisanti esa eva sddhur iti —Sahara on J. 1.3.27. 


30 VP 1.55. 

W*. ^ SVaml ° Va ™ al ° V& milh y^ kl ° ™ artham aha, sa vagvajro yajamanarh 

ndpabhdsante. —Mbh, Paspaia ^^^^yananas tarvanah Mprayuhjale, ydjnepunah karmani 

eniknam ardhakam drMalhl!^ dhmdlamalho vikampitam, sarhdastam 

Mbh, Paspasa. Also: ekaikasva , a d°sabhavanah iti. alo nye vyanjanadosah. 

^■mt.eM.gppciau^edamM^^aLZsaC-m,* aur “> ««» 

•• cf. samanayam mthdvagalau iahima cSpaMdenaca. Mbh, P„paH. 
aparadhal sdv^dyo’Zm^t , L3 ' 25 wher '"P on &bara comments: 

•^Pdrato'nava^n^MHm, 

anydyascdnekasabdalvam — T 1 3 a . 

apabhramsdh. J * hereupon Sahara comments: eko *nddih , anye 
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True, some of the non-standard forms have been in vogue for long 
«md some would like to assign some denotation thereto. But a Mlmarhsaka 
would never accept this position. Kumarila admits in his Tantravarttika on 
tadasaktiscanurupatvat (J. 1.3.28), the sole authority of vydkarana, in 
pinpointing a standard form. To him, testing whether a jewel is genuine or 
not and ascertaining a standard form depend equally on relevant expertise 
developed in due course. 38 He would even refuse to concede that a non¬ 
standard form may be secondarily significant by reminding one of the 
standard form which is actually significant. 39 

Bhartrhari however tends ,to admit that non-standard forms too are 
meaningful though not direcdy as it is in the case of synonyms but through 
reminding one of the standard one. 40 This holds good particularly for those 
who know sabda as well as the apasabda variants thereof. It is like 
comprehending something from the indistinct utterance of a child. The 
hearer remembers thereby the proper form to grasp the meaning. 41 

However, for those who have acquaintance not with the standard 
form at all but with the non-standard only it is the latter alone that 
communicates 42 since no scope is left there for inferring the standard one 
from the other. It is not that there is any error involved in that understanding. 
Because no subsequent contradiction occurs to nullify the same. 43 

It obviously follows that the demarcation line between a sabda and an 
apasabda can be drawn not in terms of semantic capability or otherwise but 
at the instance of a prescriptive vydkarana . 44 True, some like to ascertain a 
form as standard on the basis of its use by the learned. But this also subscribes 
to the above in this that such vyakaranas themselves bank on linguistic 
performance of the elite. As Kaundabhatta suggests, it is nothing but 
assurance of merit in one case and absence thereof in the other that actually 

38 yathd ralnapariksdydm sddhvasddhutvalaksanam, lalhd vydkarandt siddham 

sadhusabdanirupanam. —Tantravarttika on J. 1.3.27. 

39 apabhramsesusddhulvam lulyarthatvadyaducyale, laksaruibhdvatndrgena lasydbhdvo’pinisdlah. 

—Tantravarttika on J. 1.3.27. 

4a le sddhusv anumdnevapralyayolpallihelavah. na sistair anuga?nyanteparydya iva sddhavah, 
lasmdl sdksdd avdcakdh. • _VP 1 149-150 

4 ' ambdtnbeliyalhd bdlah siksaindriahprabhdsate, avyaklam ladviddm Lena vyakle bhavali niscayah. 
evarh sddhau prayohlavye yo'pabhramsah prayujale, lena sddhuvyavahilah kascid artho’bhidhiyate. 

—VP 1.151-152. 

42 pdrampaiydd apabhraihsd vigunesvabhidlidlnu, pmsiddhim dgatd yesu lesdrii sddhur avdcakah. 

—VP 1.153. 

4S apabhramsanam asaklalve lalo bodha eva na sydl... na ca saktibhramdl lebhyo bodhah. 
bodhakalvasydbddhena ladgrahasya abhramalvdl. — VBS, 38. Also, cf. sddhulvajndnarh na 
sabde karanam, napyasadhujndnam pralibandhakam. — Uddyota on Mbh 3.2.84. 

44 evancayah sabdoyalrdrlhe vydkarane vyulpaditah, sa lalra sddhur iti paryavasilam. —Uddvota 
on Mbh 3.2.84. 7 
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distinguishes between the two. 45 Bhartrhari noted that there are three 
divergent views in relationship between sabda and apasabda. To some, 
standard words develop from the non-standard ones while others suggest 
the reverse, incapability of a speaker to pronounce correctly being the 
reason behind a faulty utterance. 46 A third view visualises independent 
existence of both and admits that either may fail to communicate if the 
other is intended. 47 

As for articulation of individual sounds, there were several 
formulations in the Siksa and Pratisakhya literatures. Taittiriya-pratisakhya 
(2.2) speaks of upward movement and stroke of the internal wind at the 
junction of uras and kantha for the purpose. 48 As per Paniniyasiksa 6-7 49 on 
the other hand, action of manas and internal fire (kayagni) precedes that 
of the internal wind. The VP develops it further in a different way and 
records as many as three views in this respect in a verse, viz. vayor anunarh 
jhanasya sabdatvapattir isyate (VP 1.107). Thus, it is either the wind within 
or the smallest particle of sound or knowledge of something in the process 
of externalisation that gives rise to an articulation. VP admits action of the 
internal wind but reminds one of the fact that this action is possible if only 
there is already an idea of sabda (sabdabhavana) at the intellectual plane of 
the speaker. 50 

Of the subsequent literature, the Bhagavatapurana comes out with 
another sequence of causes of articulation with Paramesvara (the supreme 
God), sakti (His power) nada, bindu and varna coming one after the other 
while Sangltadamodara sets prana (cf. marutah prdnasamjhakah, i.e. life- 
breath), vahni (the fire within the body), conjunction of these two and 
nada in succession. In Sangitadarpana, however, prana is preceded by vahni 
which again is preceded by citta and atman so that the sequence runs as 
follows: atman—> citta —> vahni —> prana —> nada. Interestingly, nada is graded 
here in five phases, viz. atisuksma (highly subtle), suksma (subtle), pusta, 
apusta and krtrima. Compared to pasyanti nabhisaihsthita, hrdistha madhyamd 
jheya, vaikhan kanthadesaga, it presents a really interesting formulation, 
the root of which may be traced to the Kashmir Saiva tradition in general 
and Abhinavagupta’s writings in particular. 

4 ' > punyajananayogyalvarh sadhutvam, pdpajananayosyalvam asddhutvam. — Uddyota on 
Mbh 3.2.84. v 

46 VP 1.154. 

ubhayesam avicchedad anyasabdaxrivaksaya, yo ’nyah prayujyale sabdo na so ’ rthasyabhidhayakah. 

— VP 1.155. 

48 vayusanrasamlranat kanthorasoh sandhdne. 

49 manah kayagnim ahanti, saprerayati marutam, tn&rulaslurasi caran mandrani janayati svaratn. 

3 ° ddyah karanavinyasah pranasyordhvam samiranam, sthananam abhighatasca na vina 
sabdabhdvandm. ‘—VP 1.122. 
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It transpires from the above that Bhartrhari stands midway between 
tradition and innovations. He took into account all the horizontal and vertical 
stratification of vac prevalent upto his time in formulating his philosophy 
of language. His commitment to trayi vac (cf. trayya vacah param padam — 
Vp 1.142) and still reference to the subtlest one as para vag anapayini have 
been duly construed and reconciled later on. Verily, contribution of the 
Pratyabhijna philosophy of Kashmir Saivism to admitting para and pasyantl 
as two different strata was gracefully accommodated by his followers in the 
grammar school. Besides, acceptance of sphota as the bearer of. meaning 
beyond the physical features of vac is another interesting area of language 
study in VP. It may be a really fascinating exercise to compare these levels 
of vac with deep structure and surface structure, or, for that matter, competence 
and performance propounded in Noam Chomsky’s scheme. Interestingly, an 
articulated vac or its next subtle phase, viz. madhyamanada is held responsible 
for revelation of sphota and hence the revealed one can never be conceived 
of without any reference to the articulated form. One deep level structure 
on the other hand may come out with several surface structures and vice 
versa. As for competence and performance, the latter always falls short of 
the former. The problem was tackled in the VP in terms of a speaker’s 
intention vis-a-vis his linguistic performance subsequently. To VP the vac 
one articulates perfectly represents the mental image 51 in the intending 
speaker’s mind. That it may not corroborate the actual state of things is 
however a different question 52 which grammarians do not bother about at 
all. Nor do they fight shy of propagating Bhartrhari’s theory of immutable 
vac and efficacy of morphosyntactical analysis thereof at the interpretation 
level. This, in fact, helps VP in meeting all possible ends at different 
perspectives. Even a cursory glance at the age-old literature of dialectics 
developed over centuries in schools of Mlmamsa, Nyaya, Vyakarana and 
the like on many such issues would show how VP plays the pivot and may 
therefore be well designated in this respect as purvaparau toyanidhl vagahya 
sthitah prthivya iva manadandah. 


51 sadhana-vyavaharasca buddhyavaslhanibandhanah (VP 3.7.3). Also cf. nirupite’rthe 
sabdaprayogad yathanirupanam sabdopapattih. —Helaraja on VP 3.7.3 and, purvarh artham, 
vivaksati, lalo buddhau tam artham nirupayali, tatas tadbodhanugunam sabdarh prayuhkte. 

— Ambakartri on VP 3.7.3. 

52 vivaksaprapitarupabhedadhinah... vastave karakavyavahare na ghatanam eli. 

— Helaraja on VP 3.7.90. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
Brh — Brhadaranyakopanisad 
J. —Jaimini-sutra or Mimamsa-sutra 
Mbh — Mahabhasya 
NS — Natyasastra 
P — Panini 
RV — Rg-veda 
SB.— Satapatha Brahmana 
Sr — Sabdartharatna 
TS — Taittiriya-samhita 
VP — Vakyapadlya 

VBS — Vaiyakarana-bhusana-sara, see Karunasindhu Das: A Paninian 
Approach to Philosophy of Language. 
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Vak as Pratyavamarsa: Bhartrhari from 
Abhinavan Perspective* 


Navjivan Rastogi 

Though the roots of the philosophy of word or speech, more popular as 
philosophy of language in contemporary parlance, go far deeper into the 
antiquity of Indian thinking, Bhartrhari emerges as a philosopher par 
excellence whose contribution to the understanding of language, both at 
its factual as well as metaphysical levels, is immense. In word or vak he finds 
primary essence of the ultimate reality, which permeates through all 
manifested phenomena. He, to borrow words from Padoux, “evolved an 
epistemology of speech, a philosophy of knowledge as relating to language 
and a metaphysics of language or sound. ”* Central to it is Bhartrhari’s famous 
assertion: “There is no cognition in the world in which the word does not 
figure. All knowledge is, as it were, intertwined with the word. If this eternal 
identity of knowledge and the word were to disappear, knowledge would 
cease to be knowledge; it is this identity which makes identification possible .” 2 

’Abhinavagupta here represents the whole tradition of monistic Saivism rtf Kashmir . As 
such, a reference to him covers his teachers, specially Utpaladeva, also unless otherwise specified. 

1 Padoux, 1990. 

2 #sf^J Wzrft #£ tl: I WT II 

i jR>m: 1? ii 

Vak 1,115-116 (tr. Iyer’s). 

We refer to Iyer’s edition throughout unless otherwise indicated. For translation, 
see Iyer 1965. 
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The nature of this word consists in pratyavamarsa which is considered 
necessary to the very structure of our linguistic experience and thought 
and constitutes the rock foundation of our day to day transactions. Bhartrhari 
(BH) develops a sort of transcendentalism grounded in the Word-Absolute 
(Sabdatattva dr Sabda-brahman) . 3 Iyer points out some obscurity with regard 
to the precise connotation of the term pratyavamarsa as understood and 
explained in the Grammar school and suggests exploring the same with 
the help from the Kashmir Saiva monistic sources 4 which shall, henceforward, 
be referred to as Kashmir Saivism (KS) . 5 

Contextually our reference point happens to be Vak 1.115 (123), 
116 (124), 6 118(126) 7 and also a karika 8 forming part of the Vrtti on Vak 
1.118 (126) and treated by tradition, at least KS tradition, as forming part 
of the primary corpus of the Vakyapadlya. These are some of those rare 
verses or philosophical statements that have cast their spell on the whole 
spectrum of Indian thought and literature and have been profusely quoted. 
Even within the Grammatical tradition these karikas have met with different 
treatment. Whatever the tradition, these karikas - either jointly or singly, 
either in full or in part - have always generated serious intellectual 
excitement, whether by way of inspiration or by way of denunciation. 
However, the honour accorded to BH in the KS circles is somewhat 
extraordinary (barring one exception of which we will talk later) for a 
person from another tradition. He is always cited - when he is not being 
invoked directly - just next to the agamas or as an agama itself and invariably 
with an epithet exclusively reserved for him, i.e. tatrabhavan (“esteemed”). 
It is therefore not surprising when one sees foundational structure of 
Utpala’s and Abhinavagupta’s thought as emerging from the philosophical 
premises of Bh. 

These karikas, including Vak 1.116 (124) in particular, which form a 
cluster, are seminal to our understanding of the notion of pratyavamarsa in 
BH.’The roadmap we propose to pursue here is first to arrive at the notion 


s - Bh as quoted by Murti, 1963: 369. 

4 Iyer 1969. 

5 In fact, this connectivity between Bh and KS was first noticed by Gopinath Kaviraj, and 
later by G N Shastri. Taking cue from Iyer, quite a few recent studies have come up with several 
insights on the subject notably by Bishnupada Bhattacharya, Padoux, Matilal, Coward, Torella — 
to name a few. This paper seeks to continue the effort further. 

6 For first two karikas see note 2 above. 

7 c[# i (RtramstftisFRi n 

8 3T«frsMiy WlsCd I 'd$c*l4 II 

The karika is numbered 1.127 in the Poona edidon of the Vakyapadlya ed. by Abhyankar 
and Limaye. 
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of pratyavamarsa that crystallizes in these karikas and its ensuing implications. 
We then try to see how this notion and its logical corollaries are subjected 
to the microscopic analysis from the opposite end of the Buddhist logicians 
and Indian realists operating within the pre-set limits of these karikas around 
the notion of pratyavamarsa. As a third step, how the ground is partly 
retrieved by the Saiva Siddhantins in developing their notion of 
pratyavamarsa pushes us to the final leg of our enquiry. Here our effort 
would be to understand how BH’s basic approach of affirming identity of 
word and thought via pratyavamarsa is brought to near perfection with 
highly incisive analysis by the KS metaphysicians who share a good deal the 
agamic and ritualistic background with the Siddhantin. 9 

The word pratyavamarsa is ordinarily used in the sense of ‘referring’, 
‘reflecting’, ‘deliberating’, or ‘understanding’ and the like. For instance 
‘samsargarupameva pratyavamrsati’ occurring in the Vrtti 10 means 
“understands the connected form.” Vrsabha though does not gloss the word, 
his explanation of his own usage pratyavamrsati by pratipadyate more or less 
carries the same sense, i.e., ‘grasps/understands.’" pratyavamarsa is derived 
from mrs ‘to touch, handle.’ 12 It is interesting that the Vrtti uses the 
expression saihsprsanniva : 13 (as if touching) which, going by the explanation 
of Vrsabha 14 converges on pratyavamarsa. Touch here means rendering 
the form of the word as an object of grasping which is not possible in the 
absence of the word. BH is analysing the process behind the picking up 
of a specific word in a particular sense and the listener understanding it 


9 The term pratyavamarsa or its cognate paramarsa and vimarsa are wid ely used i n Indian 

philosophy with varying connotations. For Example, In Nyaya, paramarsa (f<nsr v K , *mTs;jHii*t) is 
the mental act through which one goes from the premise to the conclusion. This term, sometimes 
translated as ‘subsumptive reflection’, describes a logical process of inferential judgment 
implying a reflective act of synthesis bringing together two elements. (Padoux, 1990: 228; 
notelO). Padoux’ views are taken from S. Kuppuswami, 1951: 188. It is however beyond our 
present scope to embark upon hermeneutical study of pralyavamarsa, with cognate words such 
as paramarsa, dmarsa etc. in Indian philosophy which, otherwise, offers a very exciting area of 
research. - — 

10 yfa'H'Mwifa HWtra ifa ^3: *ri Vrtti on 

Vak 1.26, p. 75: ‘But since an intuition leading to purposeful activity cannot take place without 
the reunification of what has been divided, one again understands the connected form” 
(tr. Iyer, 1965: 35). 

11 i ......yftrd) ^ cmfrra sKisfwRj ^ sfh ypwytv/d i 

wdi'iAn i Paddhati, p. 76. 

12 tjvt siroft i arofa : i Dhatupatha. 

1S nek w'mfrnreraR: yfanK yftr^wpf sfKic*w: myufat T R: i 

Vmi on Vak 1.53, p. 113. 

14 wppifsra i ...wroif f? i wu 3 3fhi: u'tywlte trai 

i Uti) 3 33 WTO# l Paddhati, ibid. 
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in that intended sense. When a user wants to utter a word he has to know 
its form clearly and for this his mind concentrates on it by isolating it from 
the existing mass of other words. He tries to touch all of them, though he 
cannot. Similarly the listener too grasps the form of word because of his 
habitual concentration on the understanding of meaning. Vrsabha 
underscores the fact that the word-form is not grasped as something 
separate because it is constitutive of the listener’s cognitive judgment 15 
(pratyavamarsapratyaya ) . We come across one more usage of pratyavamarsa 
in the sense of determinate or definitive comprehension. In Vak 1.86 BH 
tells us that though our knowledge is undifferentiated and devoid of forms 
it appears having forms because of its conditioning by the things it comes 
to know, like when one says ‘five trees’, ‘twenty cows’. Vrsabha joins to say 
that it is because five or twenty items, though different in forms, are 
delimited by one single comprehension. In the comprehension relating to 
each of the objects to be known singly, we would have five judgments. 
Because our intellect does not have collective perception, there is no scope 
for taking them as forest etc. either. Vrsabha attributes it to the lack of 
pracita (“accumulative”) pratyavamarsa . 16 

The karikas 1.111, 1.113 and 1.114, specially the Vrtti on them, seek 
to provide the requisite background and offer a pre-explanation for the 
core issues raised in the following karikas. The main thrust of karika 1.111 
lies in its demonstrating that difference between objects is perceived only 
when it is communicated through words. The other point that is emphasized 
by the karika is that a thing cognized by us becomes part of the worldly 
usage only when it is expressed by words. The cognition, as propounded by 
the Vrtti 17 and expounded by the Paddhati, 18 involves three stages: “(1) to 
see a thing and to remember it as intertwined with its word (smrtinirupana ), 

(2) to cognize the identity between word and meaning (abhijalpanirupana ), 

(3) to see it as connected with some action ( akaranirupana ). ” 19 

In order to highlight the close relationship that subsists between word 
and meaning figuring in a cognition the Vrtti evolved a highly dense 
vocabulary conveying distinctive nature of each of the several aspects 
involved. 20 Thus the three aspects, which successively explain each other, 
relating to the word are: samsarga (connection/union), anuvedha 


17 ft 

Vrtti on 1.111, p. 182. 



yrqq*}*ifrt i Paddhati, p. 113. 
qnRfqm*ilxEiMfa: I Paddhati on Vak 1.86, p. 152. 


¥Ki;jfq4i aiTOJf ^ WcHauMui |fti Tj^rai^ft ^ I Paddhati, ibid. 

19 Iyer 1965:107, note. 

20 SKljfaSWI JWFTCtl T mtrtl I Vrtti on 1.111, p. 183. 
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(penetration/intertwining/impregnation) and atmata (identification) and 
those relating to the meaning, similarly, are: prakasana (illumination), 
upagraha (determination) and svihara (integration/acceptance). Thus the 
Vrtti concludes that the meaning is illuminated, determined and integrated 
with the cognition which is intimately connected with the power of the 
word, intertwined with the word and has the form of the word. Thus 
concludes Vrsabha: The cognition is of the form of word and word is of the 
form of meaning. 21 As a major pivot of linguistic absolutism the next karika, 
i.e., 1.113, proclaims that all knowledge of purposeful activity takes its root 
in the word. Even the newborn infant, with no access to the linguistic usage, 
has such a knowledge due to residual tendencies from the former birth. 22 
The Vrtti adds that the word performs two important functions. In the first 
place, it renders even the existent appear as non-existent if it were not 
covered by the linguistic usage and even the absolutely non-existent (that 
is, fictitious) appear as actually existent, endowed with the primary existence 
as it were, if they are conveyed by the linguistic usage. By implication Bh 
brings in his notion of the secondary existence, upacara-satta, which he 
considers the real domain of language as against the primary existence, 
mukhya-satta, enjoyed by the things in our daily activities. 23 This explains 
why we have no difficulty in using the expression and grasping its meaning 
such as ‘barren woman’s son’ or ‘hare’s horn’. In the second place, the 
Vrtti explains the reason behind this innate capacity of language which 
enables one to cognize even the vague words in the course of pursuing 
respective purposeful activities. It is due to the latent tendencies one carries 
from the previous births, where the definitive cognition ‘enters’ or 
‘penetrates’ the very being of the word whose recurrent usage generates a 
linguistic trace. Attention needs to be drawn to the very significant use of 
the term avesa, ‘penetration’, implying an extremely fine linguistic infusion 
of the cognition. 24 The whole thrust, as summed up by Vrsabha, is that in 
our worldly life we exclusively deal with the forms of the object as presented 
or constructed by the word, factual existence or non-existence of a thing 
being simply inconsequential. 


21 -era I Paddhati on Vak 1.111, p. 183. 

22 i *ri ^ndtsfq gfirreri i Vak 1.113. 

23 tTtft I . . . -grai tnjcUlujHH ^ 

I Vrtti on the above, p. 186. 

24 wnfimorm ^ i Vrtti on 1.113, pp. 186-187; cf. wmjv i: 

f: i TjjfcKT&i ?fa li wni: sppRre Paddhati, ibid. 


Slighdy digressing from the main theme it may be hypothesized that this nodon of linguistic 
samavesa could have been one of the potent sources of later KS soteriological notion of 
samdvesa. 
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Karika 1.114 and the Vrtti thereon technically designated this 
beginningless 25 residual linguistic trace as sabdabhavana which is found in 
every living individual as a mental seed and does not require any human 
effort to produce it. It serves to awaken the intuitive grasp of the word¬ 
meaning and to provoke the spontaneous response in the wake of such an 
intuitive understanding. Thus speaker and listener both have intuitive 
grasp. 26 

One is fairly equipped now to appreciate sabdanuvedha doctrine so 
powerfully enunciated in karika 1.115. 27 Here Bh rules out possibility of 
cognition, at empirical level, 28 without penetration by, or intertwining with, 
the word. Apparently both the lines would seem to be tautologous, but 
reading with Vrsabha they actually indicate two distinct cognitive situations, 29 
namely the indeterminate and the determinate. In the former, for the 
absence of any expressive word as circumscribing the meaning, the verbal 
element only inheres {anugama glossed as anuvrtti), whereas the later, i.e., 
determinate cognition, which has reached the level of practical verbal use, 
is pierced by the word, i.e., virtually becomes one with the word. These are 
the two stages of the ‘word-association’ (sabdanusanga). Vrsabha derives 
his formulation from the Vrtti. 30 As Bh posits the invariable presence of 
word in every cognition, he is supposed to explain verbality of the 
indeterminate percept because there is hardly any scope for the presence 
of word. According to Bh the contracted word-potentiality {sabdabhavana) 
is very much there, but because everything stands merged back into it no 
verbal usage can take place in regard to the object figuring in the 
indeterminate knowledge. For instance, when some one, in a hurry to reach 
one’s destination, walks quickly without noticing grass, clods of earth etc. 
on the route it cannot be said that there has been no knowledge because 
no usage has taken place. That such a cognition has undoubtedly taken 

25 The grammarian calls it vyavasthanilyala, pravrttinilyala or vyavaharanityata: 
taiHift-f fSreri i si ftiHifi^ ii Vak 1.28; 

n^frif-irwr i Vrtti on the above, p. 84; ^ ^ 

I Paddhati, ibid. 

Bh and Vrsabha derive this view from the Mahabhasya, see M.Bh on Va. 1 in Paspasahnika. 

_ 26 '^'^qi^KHlqii i Vrtti on 1.114,1, p. 187; cf. 71^1: 

i.. arfcnjTcafo i Paddhati, p.187. 

27 Note 2 above. 

28 At the metaphysical level there is no scope for piercing or penetration by the word 
(sabdanuvedha ), because at that stage it is only the Word-Absolute that subsists, rest of the 
creation having merged back into it. Mark the word loke in the karika. 

snfag i i Paddhati, p. 188. 


30 vm* TO H I Vrtti, ibid. 
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place is proved at the time of recurrence of this knowledge when the latent 
word-seed is aroused and (the denotative) powers of word, which are 
restricted to their specific meanings, become manifested. It is only then 
that the object is formulated in a form of its own and embraced by the 
knowledge which is intertwined with the word. Vrsabha says the formulation 
of a clear objective form ( akriyamanah) is the direct outcome of word¬ 
piercing ( sabdanuviddhena) which is as good as saying that object is accepted 
or affirmed by the knowledge (upagrhyamanah) . 31 Following the powers of 
the word, 32 when the object ‘comes within the range of clear cognition* 

( jndnanugatah , tr. Iyer), only then the object, whose clear image is now 
cast on the cognition, is accorded a designation and is stated to be 
cognized. 33 What is to be noted here is that the word jnana (cognition or 
knowledge), as per Vrsabha stands for pratyavamarsa™ According to a sectior\ 
of the grammarians, even sleep is marked by the flow of such cognitions 

31 Vrsabha interprets sabdanuviddhena as sabdoparaktena, meaning thereby that penetration 
by the word is total in the sense that the cognition takes on the colour of the word suppressing 
its own. That is why the knowledge toes the dictates of the power of the word 
(sabdasaktyanupalina : Paddhati, p. 189). 

32 * sabdasakli is used twice (in sabddndm saklisu and saklyanupatina). In the first place it 

means ‘fitness or capacity to yield meaning’ ( arthanirupanayogyald) and in the second it means 
‘propounding or conveying the meaning* ( arthapratipddana) . The idea is: In the first instance, 
the power of word, when manifested, becomes instrument through which knowledge describes 
( nirupayalt ) the object in its universal mode. This description accordingly takes the form ‘this*. 
Whereas in the second instance, once this power has been exercised it, confined as it is to the 
particular word, grasps the object in more concrete terms capable of usage at the practical 
plane by describing it as ‘This is cow*, ‘This is horse’: awfapjqii# 

Paddhati, ibid. 

33 ¥KHi‘ 'srrqaffFmrg sifcwj 

WR SrqfMtad i Vrtti on Vak 1.115, p. 189. 

Madlal (1990:4-5) does not find Iyer’s translation of this portion very clear and interprets 
in somewhat different manner pronouncing this sentence of the Vrtti as ‘most baffling*. He 
divides it into five parts: 

“(a) For example, when one walks quickly and touches grass and pebbles, a (tactile) 
awareness arises, (b) But even though such an awareness arises ( saly apijhdne) that is indeed a 
unique or a vague (kaddeva) state of cognition in which (yasydm) an object’s nature (vastvdlmd) 
is said to be cognized (jnayale ily abhidhiyate) provided the object is tinged with awareness 
(jndndnugala ) and its explicit form shines forth (vyaktarupapralyavabhdsa) . (c) This state (of 
cognition) contains the ready or about-to-sprout ( abhimukhibhula) seed of the residual traces 
of Language (sabdabhdvandlnja). (d) There are two types of words, articulate words that are 
speakable and the non-articulate that are unspeakable ( dkhyeyarupdndm andkheyarupdnam ca 
sabddndm ). (e) And there arises denotative power of the words regulated by each denotatum 
(pratyarthaniyaldsu saklisu) while the object is picked out (upagrhyamdna) and given a form 
( akriyamdna ) by that cognition which is impregnated with words ( sabdanuviddhena ) and 
empowered with that denotative power (common to the words) (saklyanupatina) .** 

34 qfFfjym: I I I ^ | Paddhati, p. 189. 
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which one experiences in the waking state—the only difference is that the 
seeds of linguistic residual traces have a very subtle functioning in that 
state. 35 Thus the consciousness always remains mixed up with the word and 
constitutes both the cause and effect of the manifested word. 36 

Helaraja adds another dimension to our understanding of the karika, 
employing it to explain the notion of superimposition ( adhyasa ). He notes 
that there is superimposition of the word upon the meaning not only in 
case of the hearer but also in case of the speaker. The knowledge too is 
conveyed by adhyasa. Thus when one utters the word ghata, there is fusion 
of all the three things - the word, the meaning and the speaker’s intention- 
in our understanding. 37 Helaraja refers to the Mahabhasya where the 
question gaurityatra kah sabdah is asked to isolate the own form of the word 
from this complex knowledge. Even the cognition of the new-born baby 
(cf. Vak. 1.113) is found mixed up with the word because of its innate 
proneness for convention. 38 Thus whether there obtains relation of fitness 
or causality, it boils down to superimposition in either case. Hence 
superimposition alone is primary. 39 

The later commentators suggest that the idea of inalienable relation 
between word and meaning was first formulated by Panini and there has 
been continuing discussion over the issue. 40 Panini’s famous aphorism svarh 
rupam sabdasya asabdasamjhd (Pa 1.1.68) and several varttikas of Katyayana 
aided by the Mahabhasya squarely propound that it is through conveying, 
the own form first, that the word conveys its meaning, except those words 
that are designated as samjha (technical names). It is outside the scope of 
the present paper to dwell on this debate, yet it may be of interest to refer 
to some pertinent observations. Helaraja suggests that the worldly usage is 
of the nature of reflective mutuality between the cognitions of the speaker 
and the listener. For instance when one utters ‘bring the cow,’ speaker’s 
intention ‘I am deputing you to bring the cow’ is also conveyed over and 


35 Vrtti, p. 189. 

36 W anPwfafatNciiciaiy i Vrtti, p. 190. 

'h #sffcr . . .’ i Prakirna on Vak, III. 3.1, p. 126. 

38 71^:' '?fa U!M: | | Ibid. 

• 1 5RS*i«wAv. I Wgnwecqm I -q 31t<44$<l|K!rc? 4HdWi ■+l4+K'J|tn^ ^ 

?fw 71 ^ I ^ 713& mwm HFWfo . . . Tretffoifa I Ibid. 


It may be hypothetically suggested that Helaraja represented the new generation 
grammarian who under the impact of Kashmir Saivism introduced and nurtured the doctrine 
of superimposition. However, this is an issue for investigation by the future scholarship. 

40 For instance, see Uddyota on M.Bn, I, p. 549 on Pa 1.1.68; Sabdakaustubha, p. 4; 
Vaiyakaranasiddhantalaghumanjusa, Pt.l,p. 520, p. 653; Padavakyaratnakara, pp. 211-12. 
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above the word-meaning. Similarly the hearer understands ‘I am being 
asked to bring the cow, so I should bring it,’ again over and above the word¬ 
meaning. But both these sentence-meanings are communicated through 
words alone. In this context he refers to the Varttika na va sabdapurvako 
hyarthe sarhpratyayah 41 While explaining this Varttika Nagesa Bhatta cites 
this karika and says that in our cognition the word figures as the attribute, 
while the meaning figures as the substantive. Likewise while commenting 
upon the Varttika mantradyarthamiti cecchastrasamarth-yadarthagateh siddham, 
Bhasyakara raises a doubt: If mantra is at par with sabdasamjna, mantra will 
not convey its own form and as such it will be difficult to get at the meaning 
of mantra. Elaborating his explanation in order to dispel this fear Bhasyakara 
says that he sees no difficulty in understanding the meaning of the mantra 
which is available due to its concomitance with the ritual activities prescribed 
by the scripture as accompanying the mantra. 4 ' 1 During the course of his 
commentary on it Kaiyata invokes the word-penetration doctrine of Bh, 43 
extending the scope of the karika by pointing out to its translinguistic 
religious dimension. 

In his celebrated article on pratibha, Gopinath Kaviraj (1984: 14-15) 
interprets pratyaya (cognition) in the sense of knowledge as a mode which 
is never free from verbal associadons ( sabdanugama ) for the simple reason 
that it has its genesis in the word. He is describing knowledge as a mode 
only to exclude eternal knowledge, which is the Supreme Word. Hence a 
thing which is knowable is also nameable. Both are bound by an eternal 
relation (anadiyogyata). To him loke (worldly usage) implies modal 
consciousness. This consciousness is discursive and relative. 44 Thinking is 
the same as object. Naming and thinking are identical. Thinking constitutes 
the internal whereas object constitutes the external aspect. 

Iyer (1969: 100) sees a lot of value in the karika. To him this karika 
offers raison d’etre for BH’s linguistic monism. The form this reasoning 
assumes is “all the manifestations of Brahman (every thing that we know of 
in the cosmos 45 ) are intertwined with the word and so it is concluded that 
their root cause, Brahman, must be of the nature of word. The karika also 


41 Vide Prakirna, p. 126. 

42 viitttq i... I M.Bh., 1, p. 550 

(NS edition). 

43 ^ 3 PP 1W1 1 Pradipa. Uddyota clarifies: VKi;jp4«t34f<i I Timl 

## ?fcT s^Rfd *TOs I Ibid. 

44 Kaviraj insists that Grammarians do not admit what is ordinarily known as niwikalpa 
vrltijndna. Though they do admit indeterminate consciousness but not as indeterminate 
psychosis which distinguishes them from Vedantins. 

45 loke is understood to mean both ‘worldly transactions’ as well as ‘cosmos.’ 
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provides two arguments in support of its main premise as to why this cosmos 
should be of the nature of word. The argument may be worded as under: 

(i) One cannot know an object through a word without knowing the word 
itself first. 

(ii) One’s verbal cognition of ajar takes the form of an identity. This leads 
one to conclude that the object is not really different from the word. 

The nextkarika, i.e., 1.116, sees transfiguration of‘word-intertwining’ 
into pratyavamarsa. This is what makes this karika extremely important. BH 
lays down four premises - (i) identity with word {vagrupata, ‘being of the 
nature of word’) is the eternal essence of knowledge, (ii) the nature of 
word consists in its capacity to reflect, to be aware of or to identify 
(pratyavamarsinl), (iii) illumination (prakasa) and cognition ( avabodha ) are 
one, and (iv) the illumination-episode itself derives from word’s capacity 
to identify. The obvious corollary has also been stated: In the absence of 
word as its essence, knowledge would loose its very signification. 

‘Identity with word’ ( vagrupata, ) is understood by Vrsabha as 
presence/inherence of the form of the word’ (sabdakdranugama) . 46 The 
Vrtti in the opening sentence itself distinguishes prakasa from consciousness 
and identifies it with knowledge, prakasa has two dimensions. One, it 
manifests itself, 47 as pointed out by Vrsabha, and two, it illumines others, 48 
aS n °ted by the Vrtti, although in a negative formulation. In order to explain 
what he understands by pratyavamarsinl in his delineation of vagrupata, BH 
offers two sets of illustrations, one concerning the indeterminate experience 
and other the determinate. The first set relates to the instances of deep 
sleep, indeterminate perception and remembrance respectively and the 
second to the determinate comprehension of a sentence-meaning from a 
set of words. Even in deep sleep the association with the word (now 
described as vdgdharma, ‘word-property’) persists in a subtle form, that is, 
sabda-bhavana remains unmanifest ( alabdhavrtti - Vrsabha). In the 
indeterminate cognition or first ever cognition of a thing, for that matter, 
* e exte rnal object is apprehended very vaguely because the special 
C ar ^ cter isti c s of an external object are not apprehended. As such the first 
cognition presents (‘illuminates’— Vrsabha) the object as a mere thing by 
referring to it in non-specific generalized terms as ‘this’ or ‘that’. At this 
stage, in the words of Vrsabha, sabda-bhavana though present remains 

46 Cf. Paddhati, p. 190. 

47 JWiww W3r«w?rai®i) i Ibid. 

48 H«hl¥l: i Vrtti on the above, p. 191. 

49 I Ibid; Iyer takes it to refer to sleep (1965: 111). An unconscious state may 
be either deep sleep or sdllness ( staimitya ). For Matilal (1990) it covers ‘such states as lack 
ostensible mental activity.’ 
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unmanifest, since it is practically non-functional. In remembrance the 
situation almost remains the same. When the seeds of such a cognition are 
rekindled, the previous indistinct cognition figures as a bare outline taking 
the form ‘this is a verse or a piece of song which I heard earlier’. Here 
Vrsabha’s remark is very pertinent. He says that what is revived is only a 
sensation and not its indistinct objective counterpart. 50 BH seems to bring 
it to our notice that knowledge always relates to an episode, which necessarily 
has an objective reference irrespective of the fact whether it is capable of 
being perceived distinctly or vaguely. The other point he insists is that even 
situations of faint or vague cognitions such as these are never free from 
word-association, howsoever subtle, otherwise knowledge would fail to 
discharge its essential function, i.e., to reveal the nature or form of the 
other, 51 that is, the referent, which is grasped or received exactly the way it 
is expressed or conveyed by the word. Had it not been for identity with the 
word, Vrsabha goes to the extent of saying, the very usage such as ‘reveals’ 
or ‘illuminates’ as being the activity of prakasa will be impossible. 52 The 
concept of pratyavamarsa comes for a detailed treatment at this point 53 
when Bh proceeds to illustrate determinate cognition. The point at issue 
is the analysis of the process that is involved in one’s comprehending the 
meaning of a statement or sentence from the group of words spoken to 
him. 54 At first one hears a series of words (forming a sentence). This leads 
to the cognition of meanings of words which are exclusive, non-cooperative 
and mutually uninvolved ( atmantaranatmanam ) as mere things 
(vastumdtrdjnane pratyavabhasamane) . 55 What follows next, 56 according to 


50 ^ * 3^*1 tro i Paddhati, p. 191. 

51 '5PRTCT: 1 I Vrtti, p. 191. 

52 foprR faftre qn^dN ! n« c qf ^ csn? t Milted t trarg 

u+isfUdlft h ^ i H i Paddhati, p. 191. 


53 A word of caution seems called for. The text of Paddhati on the karikas in question, 
specially the present one, is unintelligible and corrupt at times despite Iyer’s best possible 
critical edition available under the circumstances. There seems to be ambiguity and difference 
of approach, aided by dearth of supportive material, between Bh and Vr and also other 
exponents alluded to, which makes the dearcut formulation difficult. 

54 i Paddhati, p. 191. 

53 hwmun cNgHWMi*! i Vrtti on Vak 1.116, p. 191. 

66 Presentation of next steps depends on how we understand the text and whose analysis 
- Bh’s or Vr’s - we follow. It is clear, despite the text not being ideal and unambiguous, that 
Bh and Vr had different approach altogether as to the precise order involved in the various 
stages marking the post-indeterminate comprehension of the sentence-meaning from the 
words that form the sentence. The word uttarakalam in the Vrtti seems to hold the key of both, 
confusion as well as resolution. Bh seems to connect uttarakalam with the whole lot that 
follows, that is, anusandhana, pratyavamarsa and ekdrthakdritva in that order. In the following 
sentence, which repeats the whole process he re-endorses the stated order (sa hyanusandadhana 
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the Vrtti, is (i) mutual delimitation of word-meanings as understood from 
words {anusandhana: unification), 57 (ii) definite identification of meanings 
sensed from words by giving a shape as such and such ( pratyavamarsa: 
judgment), 58 (iii) their cooperation to accomplish one purpose, namely, 
production of a single unified meaning ( ekarthakdritvam) and finally, 
(iv) realization of the indivisible unity of the individual sentence-meanings 
with the powers of the words ( avibhagena saktisamsargayogopagrahah). All 
this is rooted in the word ( vak ) which constitutes its essence. 

According to Vr there is transposition between the first two steps. 
Thus “the stages in the process, as understood by Vr, are: (i) the 
understanding of the word-meanings from the words, (ii) the identification 
of the meanings in a cognition intertwined with the word, (iii) the 
unification of these meanings by their mutual delimitation.” 59 However, 


pratyavamrsanli ca sarvavisesanaxrisiste'pyarlhakriydkarini) . By this logic, although unstated in 

words (such as purvakdlam) , Bh takes bhinnarupdnam . pratyavabhdsamane as marking the 

prior phase (i.e., preceding the determinate). 


On the other hand Vrsabha is at pains to assert his difference from his master. Between 
anusandhana and pratyavamarsa , he reverses the order treating pratyavamarsa as ‘preceding* 
{purvakdlabhdvinl ceyam avastha) and anusandhana as ‘following* or ‘subsequent one’ 
( yoduttarakdlamiti/abhinnapaddrtha-pariccheddd uttarakdlam/anusandhdnam ill). Vr seems so 
obsessed with his departure from his master that he leaves no occasion to underline this 
ifference. During the course of his commentary on the present karika, he does so four times: 
(a) STcrfff | 


f ^ ^leiRi I 

(c) era* ^ tfo i 

(d) -*** TOf ... I 

unitzf eS ^ eS> y* y nc * erscores divergent approaches as to whether these constituted a 

with ^th^p or t ^ le cognition stratified into several stages. Again we are confronted 

a s f ar from happy condition. Vr’s text reads as under: 

*R: , art riTORflf , 

cognition^Th a ^. rna ^ ve * s not Intelligible. The second view seems to take it as one composite 
cognition ^ ta ^ es t ^ le t ^ lree ten ns as successive clarifications, implying an integrated 

his maste ? 0nsis ? n £ °f three stages marked by successively greater clarity. Vr is silent on his or 
afterward*^^ erence * *"* ow ever from the construction of the Vrtti where ultarakdlam (i.e., 

the nr#** S COVe . rs . t ^ le ^ree stages (also mark hyanusandadhdnd pratyavamrsantl ca where 
Drese f n s f° rrn ed with krt affixes satr and sdnac in the sense of ‘the agent of the 

0 jc n . . me un . e ^ ne continuity) one is led to deduce that Bii takes it as an integrated state 
« consisting of three stages in a figurative sense because the progressively increasing 

rity oes not mean real division. In Vr’s case it has to be an ordered/stratified cognition 
ecause e clearly identifies pratyavamarsa as ‘prior* and anusandhana (coordination, 
unificaUon) as ‘posterior’ states. 

srjrtft i Paddhati, p. 191. 

r.a_i—\- 

f i Ibid. 


59 Iyer 1965:112, note 2. 
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Vr is in total agreement with the Vrtti in holding that the whole process of 
understanding sentence-meaning from the word-meanings is based on the 
fact that all knowledge has word as its nature. 60 

The detailed treatment of the karika has been necessitated by the 
reason that the karika itself is devised to be Bh’s exegesis of pratyavamarsa. 
The tone of the karika set the whole agenda for the Vrtti. It is why, even 
when in the earlier portion relating to the various instances of indeterminate 
perception no mention of pratyavamarsa is made by the Vrtti or in the 
latter portion when a distinction of the sort is sought to be made out between 
various stages in broader terms, entire cognitive activity seems to consist of 
pratyavamarsa by virtue of its being of the nature of the word. 

The divergence of approach seen between Bh and Vr is indicative of 
the ambiguity that prevailed in the rank and file of the grammarians as to 
the precise definition of terms like pratyavamarsa, anusandhana etc. which 
prompted Iyer to underline this obscurity. However, the Vrtti and the 
Paddhati have seriously taken up this challenge. VR’s treatment offers a 
few insights into the nature of pratyavamarsa. His first comment is, as we 
understand, that pralyavamarsa is nirupancP 1 in its literal sense, i.e. giving a 
form or shape such as ‘this’ or ‘that,’ which is akin to akriyamana occurring 
in the Vrtti on the previous karika. This is corroborated by his exegesis a 
little while later, where he says “ pratyavamarsa consists in giving a shape to 
the meanings grasped from the words.” 62 The second comment he makes 
relates to the ontological chronology of pratyavamarsa vis-a-vis anusandhana 
(coordination/unification). He is of considered view that it must take place 
before anusandhana.™ A. little later, he uses another term for pratyavamarsa, 
evidenced by the context, that is vagrupanuviddhapratyaya (cognition 
intertwined with/penetrated by, word) which again is presented in terms 
of nirupana expressed as ‘this’ or ‘that’ and also refers to its ontic 
positioning. 64 VR’s third comment relates to the reasoning behind this stand. 
It relates to the distinctive feature of the two notions. He relates 
pratyavamarsa with the consciousness of duality ( bheda ) and anusandhana 
with that of unity ( sarhsarga ). 65 According to him unification takes place 


i Paddhati, p. 191. 

61 i ■qr trai I *ra: VKiiMHH-dlui h i Paddhati, p. 190. There seems to be 

some ambiguity with regard to the phrase *n Piwil trar. Perhaps w would be better. 

"WPTOf I I Ibid., p. 191. 

63 ’iftaid'Hifq-i) i ?Tcit 5ri'H j Mn(Hfd i ibid. 

Plfcmfo cRt: dd{4+H, adJtPJFf I Ibid., p. 192. 

There is some doubt as to the interpretation of ^ Is it ifii or is it 5^. 

(?fd) Iyer seems to prefer second interpretation. We have followed him. 

^ Mfgidlfd i ^ i Paddhati, p. 192. 
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only after differentiation. Once again he poses a question that if purposeful 
activity is indivisible what is the point in sequencing between pratyavamarsa 
and anusandhana on the basis of differentiation and unification 
respectively. 66 He explains diversification, dualizing, as ‘abstraction due to 
the power of the word’ and samsarga as ‘connection’, ‘unification’. 67 Thus 
pratyavamarsa, as understood in the light of Vr, has two dimensions. As 
vagrupata it has broader perspective and subsumes all stages 68 and as the 
unified cognition characterized by difference-consciousness it has concept- 
specific dimension. 69 

The next karika 1.118 (126) (or should we say the two karikas, 
including the one cited in the Vrtti) makes a radical departure from karika 
1.116 (124) which distinguished consciousness from knowledge. Now this 
karika makes strong assertion of oneness of consciousness 70 with ‘being of 
the nature of word. This being so, the fact of ‘having the nature of vak’ 
constitutes the differentium between 71 the sentient and the insentient. VR 
utilizes this opportunity to exegete ‘persistence of identity with vak’ 

(vagrupatanugamah ) in terms of pratyavamarsa. There are no new elements 
in the definition except a little more emphasis that pratyavamarsa is nothing 
but the instrinsic association with the word-being which is responsible for 
the identification or delimitation of the individual meanings. 72 This is what, 
Vr says, provides the basis for designating one as sentient and other as 


i Paddhati, p. 192. 

67 I I ibid. 

Vrtti, p. 192. 

r i ^i^T r ? i a ^ USt ma ^ e a P ass * * n g reference to the following karika, or the intervening karika 
I C * ’ ^ 25) between 1.116 (124) and 1.118 (126) as it does not make part of the famous 

uster we are dealing with. The karika reads: 

*1 tUrqyiRieqm I rtf c?rg II 

this ran'h th ' S ' ls ^ as * s l ^e sciences, crafts and arts. Whatever is created due to 
points. One a a ?, a ySed an . d comr nunicated. - Iyer’s translation 1965: 112.] Vrtti makes some 
is here em \ a CreaUve " uman and sub-human activity is traced to word as its essence, vagrupata 
as source nfo, ^' ntellect Wyddayasca vdgrupdydm tmddhau nibaddhdh). Two, word-essence 
the element e lr '| e ^ eclu al activity and creative arts is transconventional which is evident from 

readiness m° ^ . at * S generate< ^ * n die wake of the prompter’s urging and the prompted’s 

readiness to execute m situations such as making of ajar: 

of^eT^ n,I T ?q3 1 P' 192. Three (asexplainedbyVR.),all creative activity is extemalization 
i it 11 i m™ w ^ le d | er one holds the internal as already subsisting or instandy created: srfvtfsqjtf. 

i -qgi ^ i Paddhati on 1.117, p. 192. 

3 Creatlon ~ as ‘ n die case of word - is expression, that is, communication. 
70 ?TO?TWd*Ri 3<rtf rtf^rfag ii Vak. 1.118 (126) cd. 

^ 5Zf ^ ## rrosit tfrtf | Vrtti) p 193 

^ fa [i'MJ,m.l, HrqqHiffa iirqql °*R?R: | 3R. ( I Paddhati, p. 193. 


71: 
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insentient, as alive or as dead. In fact, VR points out that pralyavamarsa 
causes cognition which is another name for worldly discourse, vyavahara, 
really speaking, is interaction between two or more, which is based on 
communication which in turn stems from our precise formulation of word- 
meanings. Thus, BH goes to the extent of seeing the word as pervading 
even our internal space of psychic experiences as well as outer space of day 
to day purposeful activities . 73 Another point of importance to which Bh’s 
V rtti draws attention happens to be that the mark of consciousness lies in 
the sentient being’s capacity to know ( sambodha ) . 74 An insentient being is 
incapable of knowing. All the living or sentient beings fall under two 
categories - the stationary ( sthavara ) who are able to know themselves alone 
and the human beings (this includes all living species capable of moving— 
jangama ) 75 who are endowed with the capacity to know both, themselves as 
well as others. The latter capacity means both, as Iyer would have it, knowing 
others as well as making others know. 

Since the word and consciousness are regarded as homologous 
concepts, the Vrtti allows some insight into the nature of consciousness. It 
appears that in BH’s school consciousness is considered to be a dynamic 
principle, hence consciousness is always referred to as ‘activity of 
consciousness’ ( citikriya ) or ‘activity in the nature of consciousness’ to be 
more precise. But there is no unanimity with regard to the nature and 
extent of closeness between the word and the consciousness . 76 One view 
regards them quite close, maintaining that the activity of consciousness is 
intimately linked with the powers of the word. But, points out VR, this 
closeness is not close enough to culminate into identity. Hence, on this 
view, consciousness lacks the word as its defining essence . 77 The contrarian 
view, on the other hand, reduces the activity of consciousness to the Word- 
Principle, which according to Vr is the Supreme Word itself. The latter 
view is the upholder of non-dualism and, it appears that this was Bh’s natural 
preference . 78 Perhaps this consciousness-word equation was overcoded by 


73 ip WJfoi sup'll: I Paddhati, p. 193. 

74 qfe w -snfiRfer wit wqwwM ^ ^rai i Vrtti, p. 193. 

^5 h^iP^ sfir 1 Paddhati, p. 193. 

76 wnfWtifsi>wi^ q faad 1 d i dd^MAd pqPdPsMifrMpHru-A 1 Vrtti, p. 193. 

I I Aq: AtWdwl: i Paddhati, p. 193. 

It is interesting to note that Vr reads (Md ?) P*qi^mt for in the Vrtti and 

glosses the same as 3d-qfs»>«u;j<?>H*i. This reading supports the duality-doctrine as anurupa means 
‘similar’ or ‘like’. We may also add that this view, in all probablity, is precursor of the Saiva 
Dualist’s theory of speech. 

78 3fA c^A^Ad 1 qt ^ 1:1 Paddhati, pp. 193-194. 
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the later grammarians such as Helaraja to identify paramarsa (i.e., 
pratyavamarsa) with the Para Vak endowed with agential functionality . 79 

Bh’s foundational concept of word as pratyavamarsa has elicited square 
refutation from the other end of Indian philosophy namely the Buddhist 
logicians. Incidentally for Buddhists too it is a premium notion but with 
altogether different formulation leading to the opposite conclusion. For 
Buddhist, reality consists of unique particulars, point instants, which have 
no synthesis and no word-element, whereas our day-to-day empirical world 
is a constructed reality inhabited by the stream of particulars, logically 
synthesized. These unique particulars are directly perceived by pure 
sensation, that is, indeterminate perception, as bare mental reflex 
(pratibhasa) . The mentally constructed reality is apprehended by 
adhyavasaya, i.e., judgement, which is synthetic and is capable of coalescing 
with the word or designation. Thus, it is through indeterminate perception 
that we apprehend reality whereas our determinate knowledge lands us 
into a kind of illusion. 

Now it is the infusion of word or designation, abhilapa in the Buddhist 
parlance, that converts pure sensation into the determinately constructed 
knowledge. Perception (or the indeterminate knowledge) is defined by 
Dharmaklrti as knowledge bereft of construction ( kalpana ), 80 and kalpana 81 
is defined as “distinct cognition of a mental reflex which is capable of 
coalescing with a verbal designation .” 82 This coalescing of mental reflex 
with the corresponding words ( abhilapasamsarga ) is what is generally 
understood by word-meaning convention (vacyavacakabhava) . According 
to Dharmakirti’s formulation, as interpreted by Dharmottara, not only those 
mental reflexes that are accompanied by their designating words but also 
those that are capable of being so accompanied are all included in kalpana. 
This will include the mental construction of even a newly born baby . 83 We 
may ask how we ascertain that this is mental fabrication? Because it is not 
produced by the object (point instant) actually apprehended, says the 
Buddhist. At this point the notion of pratyavamarsa, ‘synthetic judgement’, 
is brought in: An infant stops crying and sucks his mother’s breast only 
when a synthesis is generated that this breast is the one which he fed upon 
previously . 84 Dharmottara, as per Durveka’s explanation, emphasizes that 

7 i, wr#f .I Praklrna, p. 125. 

80 (T3r 1 Nyaya-bindu, 1.4. 

81 i Ibid., 1.5. 

82 Stcherbatsky, 1962: 19. 

88 Cf. ibid., p. 20. 

84 *^Teft5fq It TtR TT ^ H 

^ i Nyayabindutika, pp. 50-51. 
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baby’s determinate judgement and, for that matter, all judgements involve 
some kind of rudimentary synthesis, because a cognition which unifies the 
two experiences, former with the latter, will never have its object present 
since the former experience is no longer there. 85 

Santaraksita incorporates BH’s anuviddliamiva karika as part of verse 
1216 and says that the verbal intertwining of knowledge rather vindicates 
the Buddhist stand of envisaging mental construction ( kalpand) in infant’s 
perception and also in the moments of acute anxiety and flight of 
imagination. 80 Drawing inspiration from Santaraksita, Vidyakarasanti turns 
Bh’s argument against Bh himself. Objects our author, if all thoughts are 
characterized by the word as their essence, no form of knowledge will be 
able to directly apprehend the object, as there will always be an element of 
construction involved in it. 87 Commenting upon Dharmakirti’s famous 
karika, 88 which Abhinava is also very fond of referring to, Manorathanandin 
defines paramarsa in terms of constructed synthesis between object 
(meaning) and its designation where the designation relates to memory of 
the past experience and the object to the perceptual experience. And 
then he raises a doubt as to how this verbal synthesis is at all possible in the 
sense-perception which by definition apprehends the bare, unmixed, real 
moment. 89 

One of the biggest challenges for the Buddhist is to account for his 
dealing with the external world because the reality is the constant flow of 
unique particulars. We do not know the external objects, rather we deal 
with the constructed images. To quote Stcherbatsky, “our images are not 
constructed by the external world, but the external world is constructed 
according to our images.” It is here that the notion of ekapratyavamarsa 
becomes the Buddhist’s biggest weapon to account for the seeming unity 
of series of moments belonging to a particular object as different from 
others. By this we understand a kind of unitary synthetic judgement which 
causes a unitary perception of an object despite the real discreteness. 90 
This is produced by an aggregate of the mutually cooperative causal factors, 


M Tjcf^jFcf I fa Tft Tpn gfafalfajjcfa Sffast: ^ I 1 

i TtrtffaiFnra i . . . Dharmottara-Pradipa, p. 51; also cf. Stcherbatsky, 1962: 19-24. 

“ffafafanffafai ■g ffaw fafa i ^ ?iwt n TS, verse 1216; Kamalasila 

comments: f^fadfar 'jjt: i Panjika, p. 450. 

87 3Rn«f -qfafa nrffaffaffaft r-ui^di wz&n i cifaF 

fa tfaffa Vffal cfa) ■*!: I 5H*|q.6fHq jfa rrf ?nfa ^tlfa II* ffa I 

trfs™' uroq 3t«fer«rdd>tuii^ii^ I Tarkasopana of Vidyakarasanti, p. 279. 

i 'ytytMtiHvhi.-il Pra. Va 2.174. 
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for instance, the combination of sense of sight, colour, light, mental attention 
etc. give rise to colour perception, but not the sense of hearing. 91 Although 
all point instants are mutually exclusive yet some of them have reciprocal 
congeniality which others do not have. These cooperative factors combine 
in which the law of contradistinction ( apohana) plays an important part in 
giving rise to a unitary synthetic judgement which is responsible for 
designating an object as ‘this’ or ‘that’ and this becomes our entry point 
into the empirical world of purposive activities. 92 

This prompts the Buddhist to assail Bh’s basic presupposition. 
Santaraksita, in the Tattvasamgraha, devotes a full-length section to the 
critique of Sabdabrahman. 93 Citing na so’sti praiyayo loke (Vak. 1.115) twice, 
his commentator Kamalasila attacks Bh on two counts. One, on the count 
of word-impregnation constituting the essence of the cognition and two, 
on the count of the identity of the object with the word as a logical outcome 
of the word-impregnation of awareness. 94 Countering this Kamalasila argues 
that the analytical reason ( svabhavahetu) in the form of word-penetration 
is not at all supported by perception as posited by Bh. 

The Buddhist argument runs thus. Bh has attacked the Buddhist 
theory of transitoriness on the ground that it is against the verdict of 
experience. To this the Buddhist answers that transitoriness is undoubtedly 
apprehended in the indeterminate perception, but because it is not 
definitively ascertained by the determinate cognition it leads Bh to take it 
to be non-existent. Bh overlooks the fact since these are two cognitions 
having existence of transitoriness as well as non-existence thereof as their 
separate objects; there is no inner contradiction per se. Yet Bh denies 
transitonness on the misconceived ground that the constructed judgement 
o the determinate perception fails to support it. But Bh’s position is no 
etter. He cannot say that the word is apprehended by the indeterminate 
perception but not endorsed by its determinate successor, because of his 
known opposition to the doctrine of radical separation between the sources 
o our now edge ( pramana-vyavastha ). Hence if word is affirmed by even 
one perception, a experiences will turn out to be determinate because of 
the inevitable coalescence with the verbal element. But such a scenario 
will not be palata ble to Bh himself, because he does subscribe to the 

Vrtti on Pra. Va 3.73, p. 282. 

“iprWRifel ^ *ncn ^ , j b j d pp 294-95. 

93 Vide TS 128-135. 
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existence of some kind of indeterminate apprehension, and will thus be 
patently against the verdict of our experience. Hence BH ought to desist 
from propagating the unity of cognition with the word. 95 San taraksita carries 
his onslaught to its logical conclusion. He once again castigates the Word- 
Absolutist’s contention that although Brahman is always indivisible and 
undifferentiated, the differentiation is brought in by the nuisance created 
by nescience (avidyd) . This also falls for the same reason invalidating word- 
penetration doctrine. According to BH, says the Buddhist, the consciousness- 
character of the ultimate reality is evidenced by the perception called 
svasarhvedana (self-sensation). But, on the ground, it is not sustained by 
svasamvedana. Let us take the case of a person who is looking at an object, 
say mla (blue), with his eyes while his mind is distracted elsewhere. In this 
eventuality although he does not notice, does not grasp any name, it does 
not mean that he has no experience at all of the ‘blue’; he does have an 
experience, but it is wordless. This clearly disproves what is sought to be 
established by Bh’s karika l na so ’stV and also, as a consequence, perception 
fails to demonstrate the ultimate reality being of the nature of the word. 96 

On the other side of the spectrum are realists - the adherents of 
Mimamsa and Nyaya both. Bh was denounced in these circles too. The 
theory of the grammarian that all thoughts were necessarily and 
unexceptedly associated with words was not acceptable to Rumania so far 
as it related to the indeterminate perception. Kumarila says that the 
indeterminate perception is like the apprehension of the child and the 
dumb. There is no word-element in it. It implies “that we cannot be 
conscious of an indeterminate perception in terms of thought.” 97 

D.N. Shastri refers to the views of Jayanta and Vyomasiva who held 
that in the indeterminate perception there is no word-element and 
therefore it is vague and indefinite. 98 Jayanta Bhatta, while explaining 
avyapadesya (ineffable) in Gotama’s definition of perception, declares that 
Bh’s thesis 'na so ’sti....bhdsate’ suffers from the defect called asambhava 
(impossible) because the object which is sought to be defined ( laksya ) 
that is, the indeterminate cognition, does not exist in reality. 99 This has 


95 ^1 Wiras 1 ’) . tailin' I ....3W 1 
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5 r4iP<, trcfa Vrjft i Ibid., p. 92; cf. Vak, Poona edition, pp. 208-209. 
97 D.N. Shastri, 1964: 439; also see NVT, pp. 126-127. 
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slight affinity with Dignaga’s viewpoint and also with that of Kumarila. Both 
of them vehemently insist that there is no word-element in the 
indeterminate cognition. In Vacaspati Misra (although he preceded 
Udayana) this theory takes a slighdy more developed form. His view is that 
in the indeterminate perception individual as well as universal are both 
apprehended except that their relationship as substance and attribute is 
not noticed. 100 Thus it will be seen that while Kumarila opposes Bh, Vacaspati 
supports the latter and for the same reason criticizes Kumarila and invokes 
BH in approval. 101 

The Saiva Siddhantins are very vocal critics of Bh though they 
assimilate many insights of Bh into their theory of speech. However our 
immediate concern is their notion of paramarsa. Realists as they are, they 
approximate Kumarila ideologically unlike Bh and KS. It may be interesting 
to know that wherever Ramakantha, in his Vrtti on the Matangaparamesvara, 
seizes an occasion to discuss his notion of paramarsa, 102 he invariably quotes 
Rumania’s famous statement in this regard. 103 Like Kumarila he also holds 
that knowledge of the first moment, 104 i.e., indeterminate apprehension, 

H titsfer wrai #£ tj: i aqfagPre hr n 

^=hK: i Nyayamanjari, 

part 1, pp. 75-76. 

NVT, Vol. 1, p. 125. 

101 tWI H •Hfa+r'l HRrM: I H«1T HTg: — 

H HHRt cfo# H: I HR 7 P 3 ?^ II 

Ihhr i Ibid., p. 127. 

Matilal seems to support Vacaspati’s interpretation from a different perspective and 
notices an indirect convergence between the views of the Nyaya-Vaisesika on the one hand and 
those of Bh and KS on the other. Says he (1986: 29): 

“All piamana theorists agree, first and foremost but with varying degrees of emphasis, that 
what exists, or is really there, can be known (and is known). The domain of the knowables 
seems to converge, or coincide, with only a few exceptions, with the domain of ‘existents’. 
Some (e.g., Nyaya-Vaisesika) would even go further to say that what is knowable is also eo epso 
‘effable’, i.e., expressible or nameable in language, for whatever satisfies the conditions for 
being known satisfies also the conditions for being expressed or named. Other pramdna theorists, 
however, part company with the Nyaya-Vaisesika and are reluctant to make knowability a 
sufficient condition for ‘effability’. There are others, for example Bhartrhari and possibly also 
the proponents of Kashmir Saivism, who would lend an indirect support to the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
position by propounding a theory of an intimate connection between language and ‘structured’ 
knowledge.” 

102 Vide Ma. Pa (Vidyapada), with Vrtti 6.35:174-175; 10.6-13 ab : 312-313; 17.2: 382. 
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is totally tree from verbal association of any kind whatsoever and is 
comparable with the apprehension which an infant or a dumb person has. 
The cognition that we have is twofold — nonjudgemental and judgement^ 
coming in succession. Ramakantha employs four sets of terms 
interchangeably to designate these states - e.g., alocanapratyaya and 
paramarsapratyaya, grahana and paramarsa, anadhyavasaya and adhyavasaya, 
as well as anubhava and paramarsa. At the indeterminate level the object is 
apprehended as a bare object, without any attributes ( nirvisesa) and becomes 
meaningful only when the judgement relating to the object is reflectively 
appraised by the modality of ego ( ahahkaravrttya dtmaparamarsah) . 105 It 
may be mentioned, for the sake of clarity, that this is not the reflectiveness 
of the individual self, but of the inner sense (antahkarana) , which takes 
the form ‘I am fair’, ‘This is cow’ etc. Employing the method borrowed 
from the Buddhist logician, he contends that atman is said to be realized 
through perception. 106 In fact, paramarsa when philosophically 
appropriated, constitutes the seifs knowledge-power, which is capable of 
illuminating own self as well as others. But as Siddhantin is a dualist, power 
and its prius indeed happen to be different. Hence the indeterminate 
cognition, i.e., non-judgemental reflexivity {paramarsa), always shines as 
cognizer or as ‘the nature of the individual soul’ but not as the ‘individual 
soul’ 107 whereas adhyavasaya by virtue of being a product of intellect 108 
cannot partake of the nature of subject, otherwise it will reduce the eternal 
into the ephemeral. 

The problem of paramarsa has been handled at a much higher plane 
by the Saiva dualists. According to them there are three ultimate reals - 
Pati, Pasu and Pasa (‘Lord’, ‘individual souls’ and ‘noose’). These constitute 
the three primary categories. Pati is called Paramasiva from whom ensue 
thirty-six dependent categories beginning with Siva or bindu (often 
designated as para-bindu in order to separate it from bindu, also called aksara- 
bindu). im It is also called Mahamaya, the insentient material cause of pure 
creation and happens to be different from Paramasiva, the primary category. 

The Siddhanta Saivism traces determinacy in thought to the words, 
but at the same time the determinate knowledge cannot be explained in 
terms of buddhi, because determinacy is found in levels beyond maya (a 
dependent category which happens to be the material cause of the impure 

105 ^ smqwref fo=n sfiRpsKft ffr ram i H*! wait i Ma. Pa Vrtti, p. 312. 
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creation) also. It, therefore, holds that there is the subtle sound ( sabda) 
which evolves out of bindu (or parabindu) agitated by the Lord. This subtle 
sound is called vidyd or nada. Thus, nada is the undifferentiated cause of 
the subtle inner speech. According to Ramakantiia when an object is grasped 
in an indeterminate apprehension by a cognitive source it is buddhi that 
diff erentiates the indeterminate objects of the determinate judgement 
and relates them as the designator and the designated. This verbal activity 
is always addressed to an object which has been sensorily apprehended; 
otherwise it will cause the determinate apprehension of all the objects for 
ever. 110 In his commentary on the Sardhatrisatikalottaragama, Ramakantha 
talks of three levels of the word - gross, subtle and ultimate ( sthula,, suksma 
and para). The gross is what we hear, the subtle is what prompts the gross. 
Out of these two the subtle is of the nature of paramarsa. All words and 
meanings exist here in an undifferentiated state of unity just as the different 
colours exist in the liquid of a peahen’s yolk. 111 Although the word in this 
state is not an object of hearing, it is from this storehouse that nada manifests 
a particular word and its corresponding meaning to be differentiated by 
the intellectual operation. It is reflective and judgemental, though 
undifferentiated. In contrast, the ultimate (i.e., para) word is free from all 
reflection and beyond the realm of thought. It happens to be the source of 
the subtle word ( cintamaya , i.e., paramarsa) and is called nada. Ramakantha 
equates it with pasyanti of BH. 

What the Saiva Siddhantin wants to ultimately drive at is that whereas 
the individual subject or self happens to be the thought-free consciousness, 
a thought is never without a judgement. 112 This judgement in the 
undifferentiated form consists in the subtle murmur and defines the 
signification ( vacakata ) of the word. The external objects represent the 
meaning part and are called ‘denotata’ {vacya). xn Its characteristic feature, 
i.e., inner murmur ( antahsarhjalpa) is explained in terms of ‘inner 
judgemental knowledge’ ( dntaravimarsdtmaka-jnana ) which consists in the 
intellects’s role of analyzing and designating an object appearing in a sensory 
perception. Thus nada as the undifferentiated subtle signifier covers all 
the meanings as its objects, bringing all - existent as well as non-existent — 

110 gfeff nmdswrattiRRf ^ aiPdy^ict, i «jfe: 
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within its ambit." 4 It is from this point of view that Aghorasiva upholds the 
inalienable relationship between thought and word, so glorified in the 
grammarian school." 5 

The Siddhanta Saiva dualism has appropriated BH’s famous karikas 
under reference in different contexts rendering them as part of its 
formulations but these may be skipped for the present for want of 
immediate relevance. None the less their evaluation in terms of the tantric 
soteriology definitely merits a reference, all the more so for the reason that 
the KS monists too have made similar appropriation specially in the Spanda 
cluster of karikas. Srikantha considers knowledge of the fettered individuals 
as intertwined with the word and instead of quoting, incorporates Vak. 
1.115 wholesale as karika 84 cd - 85 ab in his Ratnatraya-pariksa." 6 As a logical 
continuation, echoing the theme of Bh’s famous karika, he holds that 
Mahamaya (the principle of pasa, which is also the cause of determinacy), 
if not properly understood, always obscures the knowledge of pa.su through 
intertwining with the word." 7 Properly understood, it becomes pure word- 
power ( vak-sakti) ns and becomes instrumental, as mantra, to the success of 
individual seifs pursuit of power and liberation." 9 

In Kashmir Saivism, which in the immediate context stands for the 
monistic strand of philosophical speculation, we discern a paradigm shift 
from conceiving reality as consisting of sabda (subsuming artha) to reality 
as constituted by prakasa and vimarsa. This shift, though a direct outcome 
of Bh’s impact on KS, also marks the subtle line of departure from Bh’s 
notion of philosophy itself. For Bh the philosophy of language exhausts all 
philosophy, whereas for KS philosophy as such covers all aspects of thought- 
howsoever seemingly diverse and polarized - severally carrying equal 
weightage by themselves and yet syncretized into a unified vision emanating 
from and logically sustained by a complete hermeneutics of the Word and 
Meaning in terms of prakasa and vimarsa which may be concisely summed 
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up as a discovery of reality by its self-referring, self-affirming consciousness. 
Metaphysically this amounts to ‘a recognition of reference, i.e., the meaning 
in experience’. 120 This also brings another paradigm of the Abhinavan 
thought into bold relief. This is the paradigm of recognition inspired by 
Bh via his theory of the levels of speech and apprehension and conveyance 
of meaning. In view of the stringent Buddhist denial of the validity of 
recognition, Utpaladeva (UTP) and Abhinavagupta (AG) reconstruct a 
complete metaphysics of recognition making it essential to the very structure 
of thought, speech; and reality. In this context Iyer’s English rendering of 
pratyavamarsa as ‘recognition-cum-identification’ assumes added 
significance buttressed by Lawrence’s forceful reasoning in support. On 
our part we do not propose to translate these terms because pratyabhijna, 
prakasa and vimarsa, all these and also other cognate terms are intended 
to convey the distinctive connotations at several levels of usage yet so 
integrated to one another that it would be only fair if we use them as such. 

The system of UTP and AG has put up two entirely different — one 
may even say, contradictory - valuations on BH. From a derogatory epithet 
of a ‘poor grammarian’ ( vaiyakaranasadhunam) m in Somananda to the 
honorific little of tatrabhavan in the whole tradition is indeed a journey 
from negative to the positive revaluation of his contribution. Somananda 
treats Bh primarily as a grammarian who has no locus standi for dabbling 
into the matters philosophical. 122 But on a relook we notice that in his 
critique Somananda only aims at limiting the scope of Bh as an enunciator 
of the ultimate nature of things by equating the Supreme Word (Paravak/ 
Sabdabrahman) 123 with Siva’s power of knowledge 124 and thus underscoring 
the need for going beyond and as such himself identifying it with the power 
of will instead, paving the way for the infusion of para. However, right in 
the immediate next generation of Somananda, UTP acknowledges Bh’s 
constructive debt, as interpreted by Ag, that his formulation of vimarsa is in 
the main drawn from Bh. In the AG’s exegesis of BH’s reference karikas, 
building upon the central theses developed by his grand teacher UTP, he 
proceeds with four general formulations: 

(i) Objective reality ( artha ) is constituted by prakasa (light of awareness) 
implying its ideal character. 

(ii) vimarsa is the essence of prakasa, offering raison de’tre of conceiving 
reality in terms of prakasa, i.e., pure light of consciousness. 

120 Lawrence, 1992:135, note 13. 
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vimarsa is posited as the agential functionality or creativity ( kartrta ) 
emanating from and resting within the subjective consciousness which 
defines consciousness and distinguishes it from un-(or non-) 
consciousness and sentiency from insentiency at the empirical level. 

(* v ) This agential freedom is the word or speech (vak) which has two 
dimensions - (a) sacred ( mantn) and (b) linguistic (sabdana) and is 
marked by fullness expressed as or in terms of ‘self-affirmation’ or 
‘self-repose’ ( aharh-pratyavamarsa or ahamvisranti ). 

In all these formulations, as one instantly finds out, vimarsa emerges 
as Ag’s ‘hermeneutical key’ (to use Mark Dyczkowski’s phrase). AG grounds 
In these formulations his ambition of building a meta-philosophy which 
covers metaphysics, logic, religion, ritual, tantric praxis, yoga, devotion, 
literary criticism, aesthetics and various art forms integrating them by an 
underlying unity of thought, purpose, approach and yet nourishing their 
individual and analytic existence to the highest level of excellence. This 
all-encompassing vision he spells in terms of recognition leading to his 
philosophy of the transcendental recognition where one’s own identity is 
‘discovered’, ‘re-cognized’ by every instance of acting, becoming, thinking, 
where one emanates from and returns to oneself in whatever one knows, 
does or speaks. 

This vision, to a great extent, Ag inherits from Bh. The ideas of word 
as the creative principle, unity of thought and speech, world of experience 
constituted by the powers of the word as the ultimate principle, speech as 
the basis and constitutive of the empirical world of purposeful activities, 
vimarsa and anusandhana (unification) not only participating in 
apprehending and communicating but also in ordering and coordinating- 
our universe of discourse ( vyavastha ), language in its transcendental aspect 
transfiguring into religious language par excellence, soteriology of language 
leading to self-realization and language being the root of our literary, 
cultural and aesthetic pursuits, all have been taken from Bh. Even the 
major tools and metaphors of crystal, of liquid in a peahen’s yolk, vagyoga, 
notion of superimposition of the word on meaning ( adhyasa ), illustration 
of rapid reading, rapid movement, stillness, all these are drawn by UTP and 
Ag from BH. Here AG’s contribution is threefold. First, he continues the 
basic thrust of BH by meeting criticism from Buddhist logicians specially 
Dignaga, Dharmakirti and Dharmottara vis-a-vis their notions of sabdana as 
abhilapa and apoha in particular, by defending Bh against the attack from 
die realists and also against the dualistic linguistic formulation of Siddhanta 
Saivism; second, he clarifies vague and doubtful areas as for instance the 
relationship between word and meaning articulated in the word- 
penetration doctrine (and the use of expressions such as ‘as if - iva-zs in 
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anuviddhamiva), treating meaning as vivarta of word (without being sure 
as to what it stands for: whether transformation or appearance), freedom 
of the ultimate principle being coloured by nescience, meaning and the 
process of pratyavamarsa, the ontological status of meaning, and the 
existence of the transcendental level of language as para — these are, inter 
alia several areas that demanded a precise formulation. Third, he develops 
hints and insights which were in incipient stage in BH or were only suggested 
therein. Here we have a creation of a full-bodied religious language, 
depicting reality as constituted by the sacred language ( mantrasarira or 
sabdarasi) and its essence as mantra or sabdana, building up a thoroughly 
structured aesthetics, integrating speech with resonance within the 
framework of the basic aesthetical formulations, evolving the notion of 
enjoyer ( bhokta) into that of the aesthete at the level of both metaphysics as 
well as art-experience rooted in Bh’s formulation of the grammatical notion 
of subject as bhokta and modulating some of foundational linguistic insights, 
viz., pronouncing the coeval status of word and meaning and yet synthesizing 
them into an identity ( sabdartha-samarasya ) instead of treating meaning as 
vivarta and then reducing it to the primal word, understanding thought as 
having word as its nature ( sabdanatmaka ) and not thought as if pierced by 
or shot with the word, taking word as the attribute and meaning as the 
substantive instead of taking word simply as the substantive, going in fact to 
t e extent of making either of them give up their designation as attribute 
or substantive within the process, of adhyasa , 125 visualizing the word and 
meaning in harmony instead of the Word-Principle alone as the supreme 
rea it) and finally construing the notion of pratyavamarsa as aham- 
pratyavamarsa (self-referring affirmation). 

Ke a< ^°P ts se Y era l strategies to work it out. First of all, as a symbolic 

Sabd ^fT ^ arama . ^ va masculine gender, is brought in replacing 
. a ra man > neuter, and is viewed as the Agent par excellence, 
j rom an< ^ corresponding to the notions of prakasa and vimarsa AG 

illum°^ S tW ? P rocess strat egies in the form of abhasana (manifesting, 

• ’ natm S) and vimarsana (ideating, reflecting). AG then exploits the 
lan <m<2na ' strate Sy by adopting its several transformations. In the realm of 
■ wtHarsana emerges as sabdana, in analysing art-experience 

marsang^ is trans formed into camatkarana and pratibhana both as the 

, , | n lhc -P- cal rea ^ m of linguistic usage this is sought to be achieved by Abhinavan 
u a ion o H s sabdavivartavada into sabdadhyasavada in the course of Ag’s elaboration of 
, e notions o f pr akasa^ a s avabhasana and vimarsa as adhyasa: ^ «rc«irarEj 

, IPVV n, p. 267. In the 

ig t of the above, Matilal s observation thatUTP and Ac supported what is called sabdadhyasavada 
as opposed to Bh s sabdadvivartavada (1990: 6) needs clarification. Though both are adherents 
of sabdddvaitavdda, their inter se comparison may be depicted in terms of sabdddvaita and 
sabdartha-samarasya. This issue we propose to examine in a future paper. 
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underlying process and the end-result, in aesthetics and metaphysics 
vimarsana figures as kalana to explain the creativity of the artist and by 
implication that of the supreme artist, i.e., Siva - the actor, the dancer par 
excellence, in riutalistic and cosmogonic contexts vimarsana serves as 
visarjana, in epistemological analysis it continues to remain as vimarsana, 
and in ritualistic, religious as well as soteriological contexts is reckoned as 
mantrana. At a more concrete level Ag works by interpreting agamas, 
because the word vimarsa seldom occurs in the agamic literature, and at 
still more immediate level Ag and his colleagues exegete Bh’s karikas, 
synthesizing them with the insights of their own system in the texts of the 
system they comment upon. The textual portions where these 
interpretations appear may be categorized into four groups. It may be noted 
that visarjana and kalana, the two modalities of vimarsa, have not been 
considered under these four textual categorizations: Pratyabhijna-cluster 
of karikas, viz., SD 2.10, IPK 1.1.4 and from 1.5.10 to 1.5.20; Agama-cluster 
of karikas, represented by IPK 4.1.8 to 4.1.10; Span da-cluster of karikas, 
represented by Spandakarika 28, 29, 47, 48 and Sivasutravrtti 1.4, 3.19; 
and others represented by Abhinavabharati on Natyasastra 20.26. 

For the present we propose to concentrate on the examination of 
the first four karikas of the Pratyabhijna-cluster. 

Our first encounter with BH’s karikas begins with Somananda. As 
part of his presentation of the prima facie standpoint of the Grammarians 
he quotes Vak 1.115 (123) ab without any comment. 126 His illustrious 
commentator UTP reiterates Bh’s famous formulation that in all empirical 
cognitions their expressive verbal element is invariably present. 127 Alluding 
to a part of the next karika sa hipratyavamarsim, [i.e., Vak 1.116 (124) d ] he 
underscores the vimarsa character of vak making it imperative to the very 
notion of the Grammarian’s Absolute, designated as pasyanti, interpreting, 
by implication, the term prakasa as the light of the Brahman, occurring in 
the second half of Bh’s karika, 128 which he does not directly quote. Later, 
Somananda does connect vak with vimarsa' 29 but, as Torella notes, only as a 
part of the objection that he unfortunately chooses to pass over, 130 out of 
his self-inflicted compulsion to denigrate the grammarian. Somananda 
remembers aunmukhya, ‘subtle inclination/readiness’ marking the first ever 


126 ^ n SD, 2.10 ab -ll cd . 

127 H ^ dld>°<WlURd. dMd^KI^IHdttd: I dHJMfli 1^1 ^ d&d^H+wlsfo HdilSlld ‘W % 

VMdHR i H) ’ -gftT i wfol.. .1 SD Vr, ibid., p.44. 

128 ^ TROT: U+I!(ld ... I 

129 Etny i tjMfrfo twt ^ wt ftrar i SD 2.19 ab . 

130 Torella 2002: Introduction, p. xxvi. 
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moment of will, 131 which UTP describes as inward looking consciousness 
that was to emerge later as vimarsa. UTP identifies it with the inward looking 
free consciousness. ,M Somananda seems to have been inspired by the idea 
of ‘little swelling’ (resembling crestless wave) propounded by his senior 
contemporary Pradyumna Bhatta with whom Somananda, otherwise, has 
fundamental differences. 

However, Somananda’s equation of efflorescence of consciousness 
with will’s first moment proved to be the most forceful proof in conclusively 
establishing the consciousness character of reality. UTP exploited it as a 
transcendental argument employing vimarsa to prove prakasa, to put it in 
the traditional parlance of the system. 133 Against this background, we believe 
that UTP’s and AG’s exegesis of Bh’s karika begins with IPK 1.5.10 134 and 
not 1.5.11 as suggested by the use of viduh, m attention to which has already 
been drawn earlier. UTP conceptualizes will in terms of vimarsa mostly in a 
language that is reminiscent of Somananda’s not only contentual but even 
linguistic formulation. The creative will is the subject’s own reflective 
awareness with regard to the creation of an object shining within. 136 Will is 
never without an objective reference; otherwise it will lead to chaos and 
confusion. This objective reference has to be internal and has to be so 
affirmed, since an object will materialize only after due operation of causal 
process. 

Thus this karika conclusively establishes the entire manifested reality 
being of the nature of pure awareness, 137 which implies internality of the 
object as continuing even in the manifested state, since essential character 
never loses its essence. 138 Ag in his VivrtivimarsinI offers several additional 
insights. According to him, not only the object, but in fact the whole 
productive process relating to the potential object shines internally in the 
first volitional pulsation. 139 The argument also establishes the basic idealistic 
undertone of the system. 140 Through his analysis of will AG emphasizes the 


131 ^q^Rafli t^n TOifl gfe; I SD 1.8 cd . 

W jjfe: I SD Vr., p. 10. 

lss fa srWiiM TTrii+mli^a i ipw II, p. 167. 

m l IPK 1.5.11. 

136 ... I IPK p. 22. 

fa flra wreftfrnq , ifii i IPV I, pp. 240-41. 

138 ^ ^ ^ I ^ 3IIF H *IThA I TJjKTF | IPW 

II, p. 166. 

139 *nftR i Ibid., II, p. 171. 

140 (i^r Pr# fadm^iPiwwiA ^i»iw5P|5<i+i<ui^h Tifg^n. ckP> i Ibid. 
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equivalence in the internality of object either at the plane of creative will 
(sisrksabhumi) or at the plane of residual trace (samskarabhumi), i.e., de- 
creation. 14 ’ AG’s major formulation lies in visualizing the karika as a precursor 
to IPK 1.5.19 where UTP examines the indeterminate character of thought 
and its referent both, integrating it with SD 1.8-13 and thereby grounding 
it in the foundational argument that the volitional element, constituting as 
it does the self-affirming awareness that is anusandhana (a mode of vimarsa 
highlighting its volitional character) accounts for the immediacy or 
instantaneity in perception. 142 It also points out to the volitional manifestation 
in generalized form as constituting pasyantl level of speech. 

The IPK 1.5.11 143 is as seminal to our understanding Kashmir Saivism 
as Vak 1.116 144 is to the understanding of Bh. What is strikingly remarkable 
in this context is that AG in his IPW openly acknowledges Bh’s impact on 
his formulations. 145 Ag pinpoints the centrality of Bh’s vagrupata karika 
and connects UTP’s karika under reference with Bh’s. 146 AG splits Bh’s 
karika into two parts and devotes 1.5.11 to the exegesis of pratyavamarsim- 
element and 1.5.13 to the vagrupata-element. He then, in answer to a self- 
raised query - ‘what did it propound?’ - comes out with the central theme 
of Bh’s karika: 147 That which differentiates light, i.e., awareness, from the 
non-consciousness or insentience, consists in subjective stir and is identical 
with agentiality, is what we call I-consciousness, i.e., resting on self by 
definition, due to its absolute non-dependence. The main thrust of karika, 
then, lies in interpreting pralyavamarsa as I-reflectivity or I-consciousness 
which serves as the defining component of prakasa, i.e., reality. Ag does 
not rest at that. Which phrase in the karika, he again asks, does he find 
expressing this idea? From the word prakaseta, is his reply. 148 At this point 
Ag indulges into a dense and protracted hermeneutics of the term prakaseta 
employing Mimarhsa methodology and comes to the conclusion that it is 
the verbal element ( dkhyatamsa ) in suffix ta (in prakaseta) which speaks of 
the primacy of the agential function: 

141 TTRTR’jtft -g amqft arafaft i IPW II, p. 169. 

142 sfct • • • 77 ft... 73 sncRijar PwIRkWhi 

^ ft I TJjq. -qfftrft ‘7 ?ft I 77 ft 'eft 7 r*ura>‘)Ki«qRadl7l: ^ I Ibid., 

pp. 233-234. 

144 Quoted under note 2 above. 

145 7<q, ' cWI -g' ?ft 'q<fcr<Rcqcj|sq ^ft WM: I IPW II, p. 182. 

146 ^ i “gqjrai” i Ibid. 

147 pfrHci lq q . i 3 tif - renyreq w*T: 7: ^ 73 <MicHfa«iPtrewnnl ftwtifsfftft 

Trwft i Ibid. 

148 73 ft 7 71^7 ai4 I sns ‘y+isfla’ I (He refers to "wrefa" in 7 J77»OT: with VI 

ft JIbid. 
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The, optative element (in l ta' suffix in prakasela) conveys the idea of 
sambhdvanddhikya (e.g., ‘high-ness’ in ‘high potentiality*: that is, not potentiality 
but its abundance) alone, whereas verbal element speaks of the rest on/in the 
primacy of the agential activity ( karoli in prakdsam karoli which is the meaning of 
prakrisale). Then, without optative element how is this potentiality going to be 
expressed? If you say that potentiality (of prakasela) is conveyed by verbal element 
and hence it does not express ‘primacy of agential element’ (agential activity, 
i.e., karoli ), it is not going to stick. Because what is that with which potentiality is 
intended to be connected? If it relates to mere absence of a thing (i.e., absence 
of prakdsa vide na piakasah prakasela) , then just as non-white cannot be made 
white, light too cannot be turned into non-light (aprakdsa) , because it is essentially 
of the nature of light Hence potentiality is to be ruled out as the meaning of lin. 
Thus jxtemalization (of the internal, that is, the becoming itself being made 
outward - bdhyikrtameva bhavanam) alone remains that could be associated with 
the optative element. For white does not become white, blue does not become 
blue, ajar does not become jar, it is only the active or creative element which has 
entered into their being that alone shines (as the respective objects). This is how 
the injunction turns out to be accomplished positively, though conveyed 
negatively: this prakdsa, ‘awareness’, alone shines or illuminates, i.e. it is the agent 
of the activity called shining or illumination. Thus verbal element, i.e., lin in 
prakasela, that is both the optative element and the verbality ( linamsa and 
dkhydldrhsa) stand for vimarsa whose essence is freedom, self-subsistence, and 
which constitutes the essential, inalienable ( aheya ) body of consciousness.. This is 
what has been called vdgrupala which is tantamount to sabdayilrrupala in sabdana 
(that is, having the nature ot one who verbalizes in respect of the activity called 
verbalization) or metaphorically, which constitutes the eternal law of 
convention. 149 


3 3 31^4^4 f^T 3 *^3: 

^ ^ ^ 3 o qfdUgl^ f 3 MV: 

3 ^ ^ 1 ^ TJ3 fqin^qicHi f33?f: 3T#3 333f3FJ 31 3nrocTT 

^^ 1 IPWII, pp. 182-183. 

Though Ac s profound exegesis continues much longer but as the text hereafter is extremely 
corrupt and full of omissions, further translation has not been attempted. Those interested 

(T934^ IT t0 ° rig ! nal tCXt ’ P- 183. It will be interesting to note that Gajendragadkar 
f 11 • translates sdbdi bhdvana as verbal creative energy. Applying Laugaksi Bhaskara’s 
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iTi-l ^ ^ <TO!|r wnfavHgd: 1 ” (Gajendragadkar, 1934: 4). Ac 

wou ^ 1 e us to look to the verbal formation prakasela for a while. Here we find that the word 

r^\ - t a , C ° nV T\ (i) P ra ^ a > th e actual illumination-episode, by means of the root (pra+)kds, 
( 11 ) art i hdvand ( actual creative energy,* Gajendragadkar, 1934:6) which is here construed to 
be the supereminence of agential activity by means of verbality (in suffix la in prakdse-ta) and 
(in) sabdi’bhdvandy i.e., sambhdvanddhikya , by means of optativeness ( linlva ); so all the three are 
understood from one suffix (la) itself having been conveyed by a single common statement 
(prakasela) wherein optativeness (in lihtva= ddhikyamatra) acts as the denoter and verbality (i.e., 
primacy of agential activity) as the denoted. 
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AG’s detailed reasoning as above presents before us a conceptual 
model on the lines of bhavana exegesis of Mlmamsa that may be tentatively 
tabulated as under: 


H (tJIJ) (I (%3T'9Pra) 


(tikI *fra) ^lemci (sirMT ^n^m) 

(tTHI«Hll»l<WHW) 

¥#11 is snfiiqqHW means ¥raf #lfif = ‘^tfif’ in 

fraf #fti is the meaning of atuwuiw in ft suffix.) 


flM OraMxJdl) ?fil#arai 

(3n«ffTOI) (3#IW0 ¥RRf¥) |- 1 

tnsq (¥ici) tim (*sro) 

(meaning of (TRWflf) 

¥3>ra) 

This line of distinction between consciousness and non-consciousness 
constitutes the main subject matter of IPK 1.5.12. 150 Thus all the three 
karikas are interknitted by a single theme of adding the Kashmir Saiva 
perspective to the karika of Bh. 

In his exegesis of IPK 1.5.11, Ag offers some critical insights. Utp 
openly acknowledges the debt of BH in holding vimarsa to be the very 
nature of prakasa. It simply means if prakasa is light, ‘vimarsa is what makes 
the object distinguishable and distinct.’ 151 For a perspectival insight we 
quote below a passage from Matilal which would be found very germane to 
the context: 

If prakasa is the flood of light, vimarsa is what makes the object distinguishable 

and distinct.The so-called pre-linguistic grasp of the object cannot have any 

firm grip unless the object is sufficiendy distinguished, and if it is sufficiently 
distinguished, vimarsa has already set in, and a sabdabhavana is implicit. A pure 

prakasa without vimarsa is impossible in this theory.Perception without 

conception is blind and conception without perception is mute. 152 



150 .... fa It i 

151 Matilal, 1990: 7. 

152 Ibid. 
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In describing reflective awareness as the very essence of reality AG 
distances himself from the Advaita Vedantins whose view of the ultimate 
reality has no scope for reflective activity or ideation, hence their Brahman 
is supposed to be ‘without vimarsa’ (niruimarsa) . There is implied criticism 
of the Samkhya proponents who consider knowledge as reflectional 
(pratisankranti ) but devoid of consciousness. His main target is Buddhists, 
Dharmakirti in particular, whose Nyayabindu (1.5 and 2.33) is at the back 
of his mind. Contradicting him, AG denies that paramarsa has anything to 
do with the association of words, but constitutes the intrinsic nature of 
knowledge, jnana . l53 

In order to state his position AG evaluates the metaphor of crystal, 
which his master UTP borrows from BH. 154 The analogy serves BH in two 
ways - one, to show that we can know the external world through language 
alone; two “the crystal analogy illumines its passivity. Language splits up 
and multiplies what is one, unites what is discrete, but reflects what is in 
front of it.” 155 However, AG takes recourse to the crystal/mirror analogy to 
arrive at a different conclusion. In describing pratyavamarsa as the essence 
of knowledge he not only visualizes thought as being dependent upon the 
word alone, but also on the subject, making word as synonymous with its 
(subject’s) reflectivity and thereby eliminates passivity of language which is 
now enlivened by the agential participation. In order to drive his point 
home Ag talks of two types of essences — (i) primary and (ii) secondary. 
According to UTP, light’s secondary nature consists in its purity or 
translucence ( nairmalya or svacchata) but has nothing to do with non¬ 
insentience ( ajddya). The primary essence consists in reflection or in being 
reflectively aware. This is what the term pratyavamarsa stands for. Similarly 
there are three stages of light and their respective lighting sources: 

(i) Simple illumination — as in the case of a lamp, sun or fire. One 
characteristic of light is that it reveals itself as well as others. 

(ii) Reflection — as in the case of a mirror or crystal. The first 
characteristic of light is retained here. Besides, these assume or 
have the capacity to assume the form of the reflected. This latter 
trait is not found in the former category. 

(iii) Judgement - as in the case of knowledge or cognition. Whereas 
it shares the former two traits in common with mirror etc, it 
di ers from mirror etc in the sense that it receives reflection 


^ i... <wi fe ^ are w<4Hd4Wni Eraregar strata. 

■Wftg ipyvH, P . m. 

' M W I Wifa»4li|i4 ^u i l^ i ^Pd i Vak III. 3.40. 

m Radhika Herzberger, 1986: 52. 
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and at the same time knows that it is receiving reflection. Now 
this capacity of being aware, of consciously apperceiving, 
responding and reacting is what is known as pratyavamarsa. 

It is this pratyavamarsa which constitutes the primary essence or the 
principal nature of knowledge. Since such a conscious apperception is not 
possible without being grounded in the conscious subject, it is identified 
with the subjective reflectivity transfiguring consciousness into I- 
consciousness, distinguishing the sentient from the insentient which is 
incapable of conscious apperception. 156 We may go back to AG’s analysis of 
Bh’s karika. It will be evident as to why he insists so much on the verbal 
element in the suffix part. In an analogous and yet slightly different 
etymological formulation he notes that the stem part in prakasate or 
prakaseta, that is, the root (j bra) + kas, is common to all lighting sources in 
its passivity, whereas the suffix part underlines the agential activity and 
freedom 157 which is the extraordinary mark of the consciousness of light or 
prakasa. That is why in the later karikas we find AG often compares the 
Buddhists with the followers of Samkhya in this particular aspect. On this 
line of thought we now understand that AG differs from the Buddhists not 
only in his evaluation of the notion of vimarsa, but in that of prakasa also. 
Because in the Buddhist formulation of knowledge, it does not go beyond 
correspondence or conformity of the knowledge with the object ( sarupya 
or parasdrupya) and hence stops at the second or intermediary level, 
whereas the Abhinavan formulation goes beyond and embraces subject 
(i.e., agent). 

Now, once having succeeded in infusing agential participation, AG 
adds at least two more dimensions to the notion of pratyavamarsa emerging 
from its conceptualization in terms of primacy ( mukhyata ). The first (in 
fact he opens his commentary here with the solemn declaration of his intent 
and then repeats the same in the beginning of 1.5.13 also) happens to be 
that pratyavamarsa is constitutive of the religious language and that it has a 
soteriological dimension to it. pratyavamarsa is transconventional religiosity 
innate within us nourished by the fact that those who really know also know 
that the entire knowledge in its deepest aspect consists in mantra which 
may be understood to consist in transcendental apperception of the ultimate 
reality as belonging to and enshrined within our innermost self. 158 Thus 


gyn faft iari. ttanft 7 •sit 7 sfit 

* auctfa 73m 1 IFVVII, p. 177. 
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the tantric formulations of religious and spiritually symbolic languages as 
mdtrka and mdlint etc. are resorted to only tp deepen our awareness. 

The second dimension that Ag, following UTP, adds to it is 
aesthetical. 159 In this context AG integrates the notion of joy with 
pratyavamarpa. Joy is the feeling of fulfillment - an experience of perfection; 
wherever there is even slightest joy it is due to self-reflective awareness 
(svatmaparamarsa ). Thus higher the level of self-fulfillment, deeper the 
joy. Carrying it to its logical end, vimarsa is transformed into the notion of 
camatkara (aesthetic relish). The most compact and dense reflection over 
one’s own being, where the subjective part subjugates and overwhelms the 
objective part is camatkara 160 which consists in relishing primarily the 
subjective aspect. The notion of connoisseur is modelled exactly in the 
same terms. 161 This formulation of AG comes from an entirely original 
appreciation and re-interpretation of Bh’s understanding of the experience 
as bhoga which has its roots in the agent ( karta ) being treated as bhokta in 
the Grammarian school from the very beginning. 

The following karika, i.e. IPK 1.5.12, 162 as we had occasion to note, 
acts as a bridge between IPK 1.5.11 and 1.5.13 and has been inspired by 
Vak 1.118(126) and Vrtti thereon. At both the places (in IPW on IPK 
1.1.4 and IPV on IPK 1.5.14), the way it is cited 163 the citation appears to 
have formed part of the Vakyapadlya karikas and not of the Vrtti. However 
it is a textual problem and may be left at that. UTP in this karika offers two 
interpretations of Vasugupta’s Sivasutra placing attribute and substantive 
in apposition (cf. caitanyamatma 1.1). According to him this deliberate 
positioning of the two by Vasugupta is intended to convey the supremacy 
of the attribute, i.e., consciousness, over the conscious agent. By 
incorporating Vasugupta in the IP karikas and Kallata in the IPV and IPW, 
Ag wants to demonstrate that the whole tradition supports this formulation. 

By grammatically analyzing the derivation of the word caitanya, AG 
unfolds UTP s new equation between consciousness qua activity and 
consciousness qua agency. 164 This formulation seems to have been prompted 


159 i ibid., p. 178. 
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by the Vrtti where it lays down identity between the Word-Principle and 
the activity of consciousness. However the main difference lies in their 
formulation of citi: ‘(principle of) consciousness.’ In Bh caitanya is 
understood to constitute the activity of consciousness (citikriya) , 165 But AG 
goes beyond. He reduces all activity ( citkriya ) to the agency ( citau kartrta) 
and that constitutes the consciousness as a potential source of distinction 
between the sentient and the insentient. AG seems to be saying that even 
when caitanya is spoken of as activity it must be deemed to be none other 
than the agency ever present in consciousness. In the IPV, Ag embarks 
upon a new theorization where caitanya is interpreted as both the activity • 
as well as the agency. 166 On this interpretation Bh’s formulation in the 
Vrtti as the activity of consciousness may be supported, but Ag also notes 
that it has no support from the tradition. It may be noted that though the 
term vimarsa does not figure in the present karika, AG in the IPV and IPW 
both, reduces caitanya into vimarsa and projects the latter as the single 
most distinctive attribute of the self. 167 

AG arrogates these lines from BH to support our notion of life at a 
more practical level in his IPW on IPK I.I.4. 168 The powers (or the faculties, 
one may say) of knowledge and action constitute the very life of the sentient 
beings and the being of the insentient depends entirely on the sentient. 
The three terms occurring in BH, viz. antahsarhjna, bahihsamjixa and visamjna , 
it appears, form the central theme of the discussion. 16 '- 1 It is through the 
sense of speech and the language spoken that we get access to one’s 
sentiency in the absence of which one is supposed to be dead or senseless, 
because it is speech that urges and engages us in our pragmatic pursuits 
that constitute our practical life. 170 These faculties of knowledge and action 
are the practical or the more concrete manifestations of our consciousness. 
Thus AG enlarges the ambit of Bh’s karikas, because the life of the sentient 
is not self-confined, it touches and enlivens the life of even the insentient 
objects with which we deal and interact making life an ordered whole. 
Thus Ag, like Bh, visualizes continuity between the two levels and a clear 
appreciation of this fact, AG demonstrates, helps one realize one’s inner 
divinity. 171 


I6S I Vrtti on Vak 1.118, p. 193. 
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As we said earlier, UTP’s karika 1.5.13 172 is purported to be an exegesis 
of the vagrupata element of Vak 1.116.' 73 Going by AG, both in the IPV and 
IPW, this karika is addressed to UTP’s two main concerns: One, this 
subjective agency (which was the central theme of the preceding karika), 
having paramarsa as its nature, essentially consists in mantra and sabdana; 
two, this agency stands for the sovereignty, to use Padoux’ term, of the 
Supreme Self (aisvarya) . llA The other concern lies in offering additional 
support to the theme of previous karika that pratyavamarsa' s structural 
essentiality distinguishes the sentient from the. insentient. 175 The additional 
ground, furnished by this karika, consists in enlarging the scope of 
consciousness-activity by equating vimarsa with supreme speech and 
freedom in its primary sense. 

As part of his exegetical strategies Ag offers two formulations of 
pratyavamarsa in the IPV. The first formulation is in terms of camatkara 
which qualifies the consciousness-activity ( citikriya ) 176 and the other in terms 
of sabdana which encompasses the consciousness-agency ( citikartrta) . The 
second formulation ipso facto incorporates the first, hence ultimately there 
remains only one formulation. This is the reason that in the IPW, this 
exegetical distinction has not been maintained. 

It is the latter exposition of pratyavamarsa }’’ 1 by AG in his IPV that has 
attracted world-wide attention. 178 pratyavamarsa is an inner verbalization 
not dependent upon any convention, a state of uninterrupted self-relishing* 
and happens to be the source and foundation of all such thoughts as find 
expression in phrases like ‘this is blue’, ‘I am Caitra’ which draw their 
essence from the use of conventional words. The implicit reference to the 
ground pratyavamarsa and the superstructural one, or the primary and 
secondary pratyavamarsas, leads AG’s commentator Bhaskara to think of 
two types of thoughts, namely (i) those in the nature of pure reflectiveness 


173 Here we will refer the reader to R. Torella, 2003: 80-104, which in the main focusses on. 
IPK 1.5.13 and 1.5.19. We will concentrate only on those aspects which have not been touched 
there or need some special focus. 
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(citirupapratyavamarsa ) and (ii) those in the nature of determinate or 
mentally constructed reflectiveness (t nkalparupapratyavamarsa). 

By reducing pratyavamarsa to sabdana the way is paved for identifying 
pratyavamarsa with para vak. 179 It is para because it is full, complete and it is 
vak because it expresses everything and this speaking is in the nature of 
vimarsana: it formulates, as explained by Bhaskara, 180 “through conscious 
identification-cum-recognition.” 181 

AG, elsewhere, explains the logic behind terming vimarsa as vak in 
an extremely complex formulation. He says, in order to appreciate vimarsa 
as vimarsa it is necessary that it is called vak, because vimarsa is nothing but 
verbalizing for the simple reason that it is grounded in experience. 182 This 
method of articulation, not through utterance but through the inner 
reflective process, is what brings us back to the mantric nature of speech 
and its phonematic progression. In the karika, the use of the word para 
does not indicate any reference to the quadripartition of speech, at least so 
far as the IPV is concerned. There, para, being full because of the non¬ 
dependence on any external element, expresses itself as T, whereas other 
non-ultimate states, whose fullness varies, find expression as ‘this’. But in 
the IPW, AG considers this aspect in detail vis-a-vis Bh’s tripartition theory. 
We are not concerned with this issue at the moment. It is however 
interesting to know that by the time of Abhinava, the new generation of 
grammarians started subscribing to the fourth level of speech as against 
the three levels accepted by Bh. This is what one gathers from the very 
conscious reference to the ‘old grammarians’ ( jaradvaiyakaranah ) made 
by Ag himself. 183 

In IPK 1.5.14, UTP does not add anything new in regard to Bh’s 
theorization of vak, but in the concluding karika of the Pratyabhijna-cluster 
(of karikas), he does close his exegesis by referring to Vak 1.115 and 1.116 
in the IPW, and by quoting them in full in the IPV. According to Ag, Utp 
is invoking scriptural and agamic support for his formulation. In enlisting 
agamic sanction AG places Bh in the sacred company of the 
Malinlvijayottara-tantra and the SarvavTratantra. 

Uncovering agamic roots, UTP invents a few more equations of 
pratyavamarsa with the ‘dynamic vibration’ ( sphuratta) and the ‘absolute 
becoming’ ( mahasatta ). AG derives them grammatically in terms of the 


179 X R1. faVcIHfacHfcl Siwrefa ^ I IPV I, p. 253. 
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subjective agency where even becoming becomes an expression of the 
Supreme Selfs agential function in terms of being. Another exegetic 
addition is viewing these equations in terms of sakti. Thus sphuratta is linked 
to spandasakti when referred to in the Spandakarika and vimarsasakti when 
related with the Sivadrsti. As mantra it is paravaksakti and as pratyavamarsa 
it is citisakti. spanda is so interpreted as to account for the notion of 
unification or holding together ( pratisandhana ) which is made to play an 
extremely significant role in the Abhinavan analysis of indeterminate 
cognition. By an exegesis of the word sarataya (lit., by virtue of being the 
essence) AG reverts to IPK 1.1.4 and grounds the insentient in the conscious 
and the conscious in the pure awareness (prakasa) and the consciousness 
or thought in the I-consciousness (aham-vimarsa) . Thus mantra, 
representing as it does ‘I-consciousness’, is presented as the heart, which 
according to AG, is not metaphorical but very much real. 184 

We have to stop here. Though there are many issues that remain to 
be attended to and also many insights that may be gathered from a perusal 
of the remaining karikas of this cluster as well as those of other clusters, it is 
time to leave the issues here to be taken up at some other point of time in 
future. Thus we may conclude that it is to the credit of AG and his mentor 
UTP that the holistic and processive implications of Bh’s theory of word- 
impregnation are fully brought into bold relief by visualizing language as a 
ynamic creative principle firmly rooted in the agential wholeness from 
w ic t e entire stretch of subjective and objective reality and its 
p enomenal and transphenomenal manifestations are logically abstracted 

In 
as 
as 
in 
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From an Adversary to the Main Ally: 
The Place of Bhartrhari in the 
Kashmirian Saiva Advaita 


Raffaele Torella 

Generally speaking, we know very little of what happened in the atelier 
of Indian philosophers, also owing to the total lack of personal notes left by 
them, not to speak of ‘working’ journals. For example, we know nothing of 
the inner developments which made Sankaranandana abandon Saivism 
and embrace Buddhism, 1 or of the possible intellectual wanderings of a 
Mandana Misra between Purva and Uttara Mimamsa. Apparently less 
dramatic but at least equally puzzling was the change of attitude of the 
Pratyabhijna school towards Bhartrhari, which took place very quickly in 
the span of only one generation and opposition between Somananda and 
Utpaladeva, the recognized founder of the Pratyabhijna and its systematizer, 
respectively, also closely bound to each other by a direct guru-sisya 
relationship. 2 

The significance of looking into such a change of attitude, which in 
a broader sense is also a paradigm change proper, goes far beyond the 
mere fact of clarifying a little mystery in the doctrinal history of one of the 
most important philosophical schools of traditional India to investigate the 
problematic aspects of distancing oneself from one’s own guru, and, lastly, 

1 On this very interesting author, see Krasser 2001. 

2 Somananda’s criticism of Bhartrhari has received the attention of several eminent scholars: 
Gaurinath Sastri 1959:59-61, 68-73; SeyfortRuegg 1959:113-114; Gnoli 1959: 55-63; Filliozat 
1994:471-474; Dwivedi 1993. 
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to show how the choice of the opponents and allies may be the outcome of 
a definite plan rather than a fact of mere liking or disliking some world 
view. Moreover, and this is what has the more direct relevance for the 
present conference, such enquiry can shed an additional light not so much 
on some points of Bhartrhari’s doctrine but on the way it was received by 
other schools, and, more in general, on his lasting and pervading influence 
in Indian philosophical thought, also outside the range of grammatical 
speculation. 

What first strikes us is the fact that Somananda after giving an outline 
of the main tenets of his Siva-based philosophy in the forty-nine verses of 
the first chapter of the Sivadrsti, 3 immediately embarks himself on a very 
aggressive and detailed criticism of a few crucial points of Bhartrhari’s 
philosophy, without naming him directly but referring to ‘ vaiyakaranas’ in 
general. 


But let us first summarize the contents: 

The Grammarians who think themselves so clever — says Somananda quoting 
passages from the Vakyapadiya and the vrtti — claim that the supreme Brahman 
is to be identified with Pasyanti Vac, but the latter at the most is identifiable with 
the power of Knowledge that corresponds to the plane of Sadasiva — definitely 
not to the highest plane. In fact; as the word itself says, Pasyanti ‘sees’ something. 
But what is the nature of its objects? If we say that they are externalized images 
that it itself has produced, we must ask ourselves whether they are real or unreal. 
In the first case the distinctive feature of this philosophy is lacking, namely seeing 
the manifestation as illusory (vivaria); the unreality of what it sees would have 
repercussions on it, rendering it asalya, which is inadmissible. If the cause of this 
perceiving unreal things is nescience, it is the latter that must be established as 
emg real or not: if it is real, then Pasyanti is contaminated by it; if it is not real, 
it is not understood how there can be relation between a real thing and an 
unreal one. The same is also true of its creation. Moreover, this nescience can be 
een nei er as an attribute of Pasyanti (for the above mentioned reasons); nor 
O something else, since nothing real exists apart from it; nor is it to be considered 
. ? -?p e . n erd ’ because then it would be impossible to suppress it. Neither can 
is th^ 6 im P uted on, y to the middle level, because in any case it is Pasyanti that 
c cause of it. If Pasyanti is to be identified with the sphota, we must ask 
rse ves h° w words, unreal as they are, can manifest it. Even the belief that 
realii^ l !I! C,nS 3 ? OITect word ,eads to heaven results in attributing to the only 
si.rh a ,if l j an be its sub J ect characteristics which are contrary to its nature, 
hio-hoc! ^° r particular fruitions, etc. It is not possible to posit as the 

,ty . at which, because of its very nature^ always remains — however 
. ' ~ an •nstrument of action (vac). Not even identifying the sabdatattva 

wthout beginning and end with Para Vac makes sense, since this means identifying 
e o ject (sound) with the instrument (voice). If, then, Pasyanti is said to be 
only a proper noun and hence to escape all the criticism concerning the fact of 
seeing, etc., and that it is only the feminine ending that counts - which is intended 


3 The first chapter has been translated into English by Raniero Gnoli (1957). The same 
author has also translated (into Italian) the second chapter (1959). 
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to express its being the power of Knowledge the reply is that, if it has nothing 
to do with seeing, it is insentient and therefore cannot be the power of Knowledge 
either. 

Then, the attributes that a verse 4 assigns to Pasyanti are criticised one by one. 

And so on in this vein, until his final outburst: But why on earth have you left the 
sphere of grammar and taken it into your head to deal with a field which is not 
yours, like philosophy? (Torella 2002: xix-xx) 

We can single out in Somananda’s criticism three main targets: 

1) the identification parabrahman-sabdarupa-pasyanti-pardvac; 

2) the claim of vyakarana to go beyond the narrow domain of 
grammar proper and constitute a world view; 

S) as a world view, its preaching the unreality of manifested universe, 
just as within the field of linguistic speculation it upholds the 
basic unreality of sounds with respect to the sphota they are 
supposed to reveal. 

It seems apparent that we are in front of two competing world views. 
So does Utpaladeva understand the debate to come, when in the short 
bhumika to the second chapter he contrasts isvaradvayavada and sabda- 
parabrahmadvayavada, and takes the following arguments against 
sabdadvaitavada as aimed to confute the latter. 5 Two crucial points are 
represented by the concepts of avidya and vivarta, which he also discusses 
later on, in Chapter VI, when dealing with various schools of vedantavadins. 
However, whereas Somananda will treat them in a few verses, he devotes a 
full chapter to sabdadvaitavada. Since we may not think that a highly 
sophisticated doctrine like that may have represented a direct challenge 
to isvaradvayavada in the Kashmir of his times in terms of ‘popularity’, we 
are left with the hypothesis that Somananda attacks it precisely because, 
apart from few points, this is theoretically too close to the new Saiva darsana 
that he has set out to build. This could explain the total lack of fair play in 
his attitude to Bhartrhari, which recalls the fiery fightings between insiders 
rather than the cold dismissal of a rank outsider. By ‘total lack of fair play’ 
I refer both to the unnecessary sarcastic remarks and the punctilious 
pointing out of seeming contradictions in terminology, which show a 
Somananda deliberately unwilling to catch the gist of Bhartrhari’s 
conception and expound it by doing justice to its boldness and originality. 


4 avibhdga lu pasyanti sarvatah samhrtakramd/svarupajyolir euantah suksma vag anapayini//. 
This verse, frequently quoted, is included (with reserve) by Rau — along with the entire passage 
to which it belongs — in the kdrika text (1.167); Iyer, instead, takes it as a quotation given in the 
Vrtti. 

5 isvaradvayavada eva yukliyukto na tu sabdaparabrahmadvayavada iti vaktum 
vaiyakaranopetasabdadvaitarri tavan nirdkartum upakramamdna aha (Sivadrsti-vrtti p. 36, ll. 4-5). 
The isvaradvayavada guarantees the salyata of the universe (ibid., p. 88, £7-p. 89, £29). 
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Somananda does not show any interest, not even a critical one, to Bhartrhari 
as epistemologist and grammarian, but only to his metaphysics of 
sabdabrahman. In fact most of Somananda’s attention is caught by the famous 
first verse of the Brahmakanda and the almost equally famous verse, quoted 
in the vrtti, where the nature of PasyantI is described (see above, note 4). 
Then, while concluding the main part of his criticism with a very basic 
observation (“why on earth have you grammarians left grammar aside to 
seek instead ‘knowledge’, which is not your business?”), he adds that this 
would-be knowledge is also expressed in another work of them, called 
Samiksa. 6 Utpaladeva clarifies that Somananda is referring here to a verse 
(again of a metaphysical content) from another work by Bhartrhari, the 
Sabdadhatusamiksa, or rather Saddhatu 0 , as a passage from Utpaladeva’s 
vrtti seems to presuppose, 7 and also reads the Spandapradipika. 8 However, 
as a seeming exception, Somananda at the very beginning of the chapter 
(Il.lOab) does quote an ‘epistemological’ verse, the well-known na so ’sti 
pratyayo lake yah sabdanugamad rte (Vakyapadlya 1.131). But in the course 
of his rather wild attack he apparently forgets it. Or, more probably, I believe, 
what he had in mind in quoting that verse was rather its being used as an 
anvaya argument to prove the sabda nature of the ultimate cause of 
manifested world (so again a metaphysical content). 

Knowing the central role that Bhartrhari would play in the 
Pratyabhijna philosophy from Utpaladeva onwards, we are legitimately 
curious to see how the latter may put up with his so much disparaging 
master. Disappointingly, Utpaladeva remains more or less impassive in 
commenting on him, and we have to read his vrtti very attentively to detect 
just some very slight traces of disagreement here and there. The most 
reasonable explanation could have been that the vrtti is an early work, and 
Utpaladeva, after originally sharing his master’s views on Bhartrhari, changed 
his mind subsequently. But this is not how things stand, since the vrtti is 
obviously posterior to the Isvarapratyabhijnakarika, which he quotes and 
refers to frequently. The impression is that Utpaladeva consciously plays 
with a certain ambiguity. He never declares openly his disagreement with his 
master Somananda on the judgement about Bhartrhari as a whole, but, for 
example, it seems to be not by chance that when Somananda’s ruthless attacks 
are just reaching their apex, he cites in the vrtti the name of their ‘victim’ by 


II.72-73ab. vaiyakaranalarri lyaktva vijnandnvesanena him/ bhavalam aprastutena na kevalam 
ihodilam // vijnanabhasanam ydvat samiksaydm uddhrtam /. Then, the KSTS edition becomes 
rather confused: obviously,^the sloka beginning with dikkaladf (p. 84, ll. 4-5), included in the 
vrtti, in fact belongs to the Sivadrsti. 

dhdtusatkopagamad bhedavdde desakalayogo ’vasyambhdxnli (Sivadrsti-vrtti p. 86, l .4). 

* p. 10. The form Dhatusamiksa, which occurs on p. 4, is likely to be only the abbreviation 
of the latter. On this work, see Gaurinath Sastri 1959:61; Iyer 1968:9-10. 
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putting before it quite unexpectedly the epithet ‘ vidvad- (p. 84, 1.3). 
Another point of the vrtti deserves our attention. In verse II.19 9 Somananda 
gives voice to an opponent who objects to vac being considered (by 
Somananda) a mere karmendriya, not too different from an organ of 
locomotion, like the foot. In the process of reaching a reflective awareness 
of something (the opponent says) vac stands first, taking the form of 
knowledge itself. Somananda totally overlooks this quite reasonable 
objection, and impatiently returns to what concerns him more at the 
moment: the examination and demolition of Pasyanti. Utpaladeva, for his 
part, takes the argument very seriously and develops it thoroughly, but in 
such a way that it is clear that he is no more dealing with an opponent’s 
view but with one of his own favourite doctrines: the centrality of the word 
for the arising of the knowledge and understanding process, which he 
owes precisely to Bhartrhari. Then, to take up again the thread of 
Somananda’s discourse he concludes abruptly: astam any ad etat (p. 49,1.13). 
In fact, a bit too overtly he had put his own words into the opponent’s 
mouth. Instead, in what I have listed above ai point 2, Utpaladeva appears 
to be in real agreement with his master. The Grammarians should refrain 
from pushing too far their pretensions to embrace the totality of being. 
The aim of grammar, Utpaladeva says, is to teach correct words, being able, 
as such, to cause the comprehension of meaning, whereas samyagjnana 
must be pursued by the sastras having liberation as their aim. 10 So vyakarana, 
even in the prestigious and culturally very complex form that it has received 
particularly from Bhartrhari’s contribution, cannot claim a full autonomy, 
but is expected to be, or become, a part of a wider religio-philosophical 
context. This is precisely what Utpaladeva intends to do, when he integrates 
Bhartrhari’s teaching into the new Saiva theology. 

But, as we said earlier, when Utpaladeva writes his commentary on 
the Sivadrsti, he has already made his choices and composed his masterwork, 
the Isvarapratyabhijnakarika. In it, the presence of Bhartrhari, particularly 
Bhartrhari, the epistemologist, is overwhelming. What is the reason that 
has made Utpaladeva appropriate Bhartrhari’s teaching against his guru 
Somananda? The reason, to my mind, is to be sought in the structure itself 
and the motivations of the Isvarapratyabhijnakarika. If we look into the two 
seminal works of the Pratyabhijna, we realize that they belong to two 
different orders both in contents and addressees. More rooted in the Saiva 
scriptures, on one hand, and more ‘self-centred’ on the other - and 
consequently more willing to dispose of any antagonist doctrine - is the 


9 xrimarsdnubkavenaisa yatha vakprathamom sntd/ laksyate bodhavupena no tothd caranadikam//. 

10 arthapralilihetusadhusabdanusasanavyaparam eva, vaiyakaranatvam tyaktva moksaprayojanaih 
sastraihyat samyagjnanam anusaraniyam ladanvesanena bhavatam karaniyatvenaprastuteno no, kimdt 
(Sivadrsti-vrtti p. 83, 1.3 - p. 84, l. 1). 
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Sivadrsti. More analytical and ‘strategical’ is the Isvarapratyabhijnakarika, 
which, instead of dispersing its philosophical energies against an 
undifferentiated multiplicity of opponents, very lucidly selects just one, 
the most prestigious philosophical (and also religious) tradition of the 
Kashmir of that time, outside the Saiva tradition (to which instead the 
other great tradition of Kashmir, the Vaisnava Pancaratra is more or less 
closely related). For various reasons (the principle one probably being the 
will to present the new Pratyabhijna theologians as the champions of the 
entire Saiva tradition against the main common antagonist; see Torella 
2002: XXI-XXIII), these privileged opponents are the Buddhists, especially 
those belonging to the so-called logico-epistemological school (Torella 
1992). Buddhist doctrines are criticized also by Somananda, who did know 
of Dharmakirti too - two verses of his Pramanavarttika are easily recognizable 
in the Sivadrsti (I.45cd-46ab 11 and VI.39 12 ) — but there the Buddhists are 
opponents just like many others, without being extended the special status 
they have in the work of Utpaladeva, for whom they, admired and attacked 
in an equally strong way, are so to speak the most intimate enemies. 13 The 
criticism of their positions is to Utpaladeva of substantial help in building 
and refining of Pratyabhijna philosophy: the two processes run in fact 
parallel. 

Two radically different world views are at stake here: the 
depersonalized universe of the Buddhists, made of discrete and 
discontinuous realities tentatively connected in the ultimately unreal net 
of vyavahara- unreal insofar as it is the product of a ‘secondary’ conceptual 
thought - and the absolutely unitary universe of the Saivas, identified with 
and penetrated by a supreme Person, Siva, who runs through it like a golden 
thread unifying all the seeming multiplicity and dynamically transforming 
the apparently other into himself and himself into the other. Closely 
connected with Utpaladeva’s choice of establishing the Buddhists as the 
main opponents is his adoption of Bhartrhari as the main ally. At this point 
some questions may be asked: why Bhartrhari? and, again: can he really be 
‘used’ against the Buddhists? what has been historically their attitude to 
him? A straightforward answer is not possible, but, indirectly, precisely their 
problematic reaction to him represents the fulfilment of primary 


11 drsyante ’Ira tadicchato bhava bhityadiyogalah// talra milyhdsvarupatn cel sthapyagre salyatedrsam/.■ 
Cf. Pramanavarttika III. 282 kdmasokabhayonmddacaurasvapnddyupaplutdh /abhutdn apipasyanli 
purato ’vasthildn iva. Utpaladeva’s comments make even more evident that Dharmakirti is the 
source (p. 33, l. 7 kdmaiokabhayddiyogdccaletebhdvdhpurahsphuranlodrsyante). 

12 bhedavdn iti laksyatve drstdnto 'sti na tadrsah/ grahyagrahakasamviller bhedavdn iva laksyate//. 
Cf. Pramanavarttika III. 354 avibhdgo ’pi buddhyalmaviparydsiladarsanaih/grahyagrdhaka- 
samvittibhedavdn iva laksyate//. 

'»I owe this expression to my colleague and friend Arindam Chakrabarti. 
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requirement for being a very strong adversary, that is, the fact of not being 
a total outsider but of sharing much of the same problematics and 
presuppositions. In fact, Utpaladeva could have confronted the Buddhists 
simply by opposing the teachings of their Scriptures, which he did not only 
in a very secondary way, by adding an Agama-adhikara as a third chapter, 
but after the fully dialectical Jnana- and Kriya-adhikara. Then, we should 
not forget that the Buddhist pilgrim I-tsing is even told that Bhartrhari was 
a Buddhist (Takakusu 1896: 178-180). I cannot enter here into a detailed 
scrutiny of the Buddhist reaction to Bhartrhari, 14 which starts in a rather 
enigmatic way, with Dignaga reproducing more than thirty verses from the 
Sambandhasamuddesa, which thus comes to form the main body of his 
Traikalyapariksa, a work apparendy dealing with an entirely different subject 
from the verses quoted (Frauwallner 1959: 113-116; Houben 1995: 273- 
274; interestingly, later Buddhist authors like Prajnakaragupta and 
Manorathanandin, and also non-Buddhists, like Jayaratha, do not show any 
doubt about Dignaga’s authorship df them, see Frauwallner 1959: 114, n. 
49). For Dignaga and Dharmaklrti, particularly the latter, Bhartrhari plays 
the role of inspirer and opponent at the same time, leaving unmistakable 
traces in the elaboration of the theory of apoha, both in its more strictly 
linguistic version and in the broader one, investing the whole of conceptual 
thought. The most thorough, and explicit, treatment of Bhartrhari’s 
doctrines can be found in the Tattvasamgraha 15 (in Dignaga and 
Dharmaklrti’s work we have to read it mainly between the lines), but the 
limits of space make me shift from the very elaborate pages of Santaraksita 
and Kamalaslla (cf. Giunta 2003) to the commentary of Jnanasribhadra on 
the Lankavatarasutra, extant only in a Tibetan translation (Unebe 2000), 
which, if certainly much less philosophically significant, has nonetheless the 
merit of presenting the main lines of the Buddhist attitude to Bhartrhari in 
a quite clear and straightforward way. An additional reason for focusing on 
Jnanasribhadra is his belonging to Kashmir and living just few decades later 
than Abhinavagupta. In explaining the Lankavatarasutra, perhaps the one 
which among the Buddhist scriptures shows the most radical criticism of the 
cognitive power of language and its closely associated conceptual thought, 16 

14 For a general survey see Lindtner 1993, which however contains not a few problematic 
points (see also Nakamura 1972). 

15 See particularly, the whole of the Sabdabrahmaparlksa, Sabdarthapariksa w. 866-1211, 
Pratyaksalaksanapariksavv. 1212-1360, Anumanapariksaw. 1361-1485, Srutipariksa passim. 

16 This important sutra (unfortunately, imperfectly edited and even more imperfecdy 
translated into English) dwells on this subject at several points under the form of questions of 
Mahamati to the Bhagavad. They belong to three main orders: the relationship between 
conceptual thought and language, the relationship between word and meaning, and whether 
language can guarantee the ‘reality* of the things it designates. The first two questions receive 
more or less the same answer (p. 86: bhagavan aha \ na hi mahdmate vagvikalpad anyd ndnanyd; 
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Jnanasribhadra quotes as many as forty-six verses from the Vakyapadiya. 
Interestingly, most of them, the ones of a 'linguistic-epistemological 
import, are quoted with approval, and are used, sometimes mixed with 
Dharmaklrti’s verses, as a support of the equation upheld by the Buddhist 
sutra between language and conceptualizaton: 1 ' they are not strictly 
speaking the same thing but, indeed, one is the source of the other. 
Different is the case with Bhartrhari’s ‘metaphysical’ verses dealing with 
sabdabrahman etc., which are instead quickly dismissed. 18 In treasuring 
the linguistic/epistemological teachings of Bhartrhari, Jnanasribhadra 
moves along the same lines as Dharmakirti and Santaraksita, but in a much 
more simplistic way. In fact, unlike Jnanasribhadra, Dharmakirti and 
Santaraksita were well aware that Bhartrhari did not limit the pervasion 
of language to the conceptual thought but considered it an intrinsic 
feature of any kind of cognition, including the perceptual one, and they 
strongly objected to this. 

We can now revert to Utpaladeva’s philosophical atelier. In order to 
undermine the discontinuous universe of the Buddhists he decides to avail 
himself precisely of the latter doctrine, the language-imbued nature of 


p. 155: bodhisattvo mahasattvo rutam arthdd any an ndnyad iti samanupasyati artham ca rutat) . Also 
the motivations are basically the same: if they were not different, there could not be a cause/ 
effect relationship between them; if, on the other hand, they were different, the meaning 
could not be manifested (p. 87: yadi punar mahamate vag vikalpad anyd syad avikalpahetukt syat | 
athdnanya syad arthabhivyaklim [Unebe’s emendation, also confirmed by the following passage] 
vag na kuryal sa kurute; p. 154 °jalpo vikalpavasandhetuko rulam ily ucyate [...) yadi ca punar 
mahamate arlho rutad anyah syad arutarthabhivyaktihetukah sydt sa cartho rutendnupravisyate 
pradipeneva dhanam), Jnanasribhadra adds in his vrtti that the words never touch external 
objects, and meanings are not directly connected with them but only shaped by vikalpa: the 
fact thatjnanasribhadra conceives of the circularity of wfta//>a4anguage-meaning is underlined 
by his quoting here the famous verses ascribed to Dignaga vikalpayonayah sabda vikalpdh 
sabdayonayah (Unebe 2000: 333-334). Words can tell us nothing about the reality of things 
(p. 104: abhildpasadbhavdd bhagavan santi saruabhavah \ bhagavdn aha \ asatam api mahamate 
bhavanam abhilapah kriyate...) . Yet, language and conceptualization are not to be simply dismissed, 
they can (or have to) be used by the Bodhisattvas as a means to the supreme goal (p. 155: evam 
eva mahamate vdgvikalparutapradipena bodhisatlva mahdsattvd vdgvikalparahitah [°tdm?] 
svapratyalmaryagatim anupravisanli). 

17 The citation of Bhartrhari’s verses is, however, not always appropriate; cf. that of VP 1.47 
whose buddhisthah sabdah is wrongly identified with the vikalpa of the Lahkavatarasutra, whereas 
in fact it refers to sphota. 

18 But at least one Buddhist philosopher, Dignaga, did not conceal his potential appreciation 
also of Bhartrhari’s metaphysical ideas, provided that they be read in a Vijnanavada perspective 
and by introducing, accordingly, some change in terminology; cf. the case of term brahma, 
found in a verse (most probably coming from Bhartrhari’s Sad/Sabda-dhatusamIk?a) 
incorporated into the Traikalyapariksa, whose Tibetan translation mam shes presupposes in 
the Sanskrit original its substitution with ‘mjhdnam’ or ‘cillam’ (Frauwallner 1959: 113, n. 47; 
Lindtner 1993:201). 
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knowledge, which is meant to demolish its main foundation stone, the 
unsurpassable gulf between the moment of sensation and that of conceptual 
elaboration, representing, as it were, the very archetype of the Buddhist 
segmented reality. That is how some of the most famous, and crucial, verses 
of the Isvarapratyabhijnakarika originate. 19 As far as the metaphysical 
background is concerned, there is nothing essentially new in this doctrine, 
the scriptural sarvasaktivilolata ‘effervescence of all powers (in any reality)’ 
of the Sivadrsti (I.lib) implicitly already contained it. What Utpaladeva 
needed was a shared, if controversial, strong ‘philosophical’ argument. The 
omnipervadence of language is an epistemological version of the 
omnipervadence of Siva, and at the same time calls for the integration 
into the spiritually dynamic Saiva universe. Moreover, this allowed 
Utpaladeva to connect himself with the speculations on vac and the 
phonemes found in the Kula and Trika tantras. The supreme Consciousness 
is the supreme Word, Pasyanti becomes a power of the supreme Lord. In 
this way, the formerly despised Bhartrhari is raised to the core itself of the 
Pratyabhijna. The whole of Bhartrhari’s doctrine? I should say not. Just 
what matched Utpaladeva’s well-gauged requirements. Other very 
significant aspects of Bhartrhari’s thought are instead rejected, like the 
theory of sphota . 20 Apparently, Utpaladeva did not propose his own answer 
to the crucial question ‘what is the meaning-bearer?’, looking for an 
alternative to the sphota . 2I It will be his prasisya Abhinavagupta to do so: his 
solution (see Torella 2004) seems well in line with Utpaladeva’s thought. 


19 I.V.ll: svabhavam avabhasasya vimarsam vidur anyalhd/prakdso ’rthoparaklo 'pi 
sphatikadijadopamah// “The essential nature of light is reflective awareness: otherwise light, 
though ‘coloured’ by objects, would be similar to an insentient reality, such as the crystal and 
so on.” (translated by Torella 2002: 118). I.V. 13: citih pratyavamarsalmd paravaksvarasodila/ 
svalanlryam elan mukhyam lad aisvaryam paramalmanah // “ Consciousness has as its essential 
nature reflective awareness; it is the supreme Word that arises freely. It is freedom in the 
absolute sense, the sovereignty of the supreme Self” (translated by Torella 2002:120). I.V. 19: 
saksalkaraksane ’py asli vimarsah katham anyalhd/ dhavanady upapadyelapratisarridhdnavarjitam// 
“Even at the moment of direct perception there is a reflective awareness. How otherwise could 
one account for such actions as running and so on, if they were thought of as being devoid of 
determinate awareness?” (translated by Torella 2002:125). 

20 Utpaladeva deals with the sphota doctrine in the Sivadrsti-vrtti but only as an opponent’s 
theory, while commenting on Somananda, who strongly criticized it at II.58-61ab; see also 
Sivadrsti-vrtti p. 87 (on 11.77). 

81 The doubt, which is bound to remain such, is whether he treated this subject in the 
Isvarapratyabhijna-vivrti or tika, now almost completely lost. 
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Dhvani in Bhartrhari and Abhinavagupta’s 

Philosophical Works 


Anna Radicchi 

I 

Attempting to present Bhartrhari’s thought as regards dhvani involves 
assuming a clear methodological position. This is the case above all because 
for the last seventy years a debate has been going, on as to whether the 
ancient vrtti on Kanda I and part of Kanda II of the Vakyapadiya should be 
attributed to Bhartrhari. Various stages in this debate have recently been 
reviewed. 1 It is in any case interesting to note that even at the First 
International Conference on Bhartrhari in 1992, scholars continued to 
defend their respective positions and could not agree on the authorship of 
the vrtti. 2 In the light of this still-open question, I believe it methodologically 
correct to keep what we read in the karikas separate from what we read in 
the vrtti, 3 as undoubtedly divergences and differences in thought are found 
between the former and the latter; on the other hand, Bhartrhari’s 
authorship of the karikas, except in particular cases, as well as of the Dipika, 
has generally never been questioned. This is contrary to the traditional 
method, also adopted in the work of K.A. Subramania Iyer, the scholar 
who, perhaps more than any other, made a substantial contribution to 
understanding Bhartrhari. 

1 See especially Houben 1997. 

2 Cf. in Proceedings 1993 the polemical article by A. Aklujkar, ‘Once again on the 
authorship of the Trikandl-Vrtti’. 

See also Houben 1998:101, note 1. 
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In his 1966 edition of Kanda I, K.A. Subramania Iyer had set himself 
a limited objective that is, “to give the text of the Karikas of Kanda I, as 
known to the Vrtti, the earliest commentary on the Vakyapadlya which we 
have and believed to be by Bhartrhari himself. ” 4 Likewise, in the edition of 
Kanda III, which intends to be primarily a critical edition of Helaraja’s 
commentary, “the Karikas have also been critically edited with a view to 
giving the text on which Helaraja has commented.” 5 Keeping this viewpoint 
of Iyer’s in mind, as well as the fact that neither the vrtti nor the 
Praklrnakaprakasa are word for word commentaries systematically repeating 
the text of the karikas, Iyer’s translations are nevertheless still very useful, 
as are all his studies, among which particular mention should be made 
here of ‘Bhartrhari on Dhvani’, an attempt, consistent with Iyer’s 
methodology, “to understand the relevant Karikas of the Vakyapadlya, taken 
together with the available ancient commentaries, especially the Vrtti and 
Helaraja’s Prakasa.” 6 The methodology used here is different, but Iyer’s 
adhering to the texts and their terminology offers a model worthy of being 
followed. 

A major difficulty facing those studying the karikas of the Vakyapadlya 
is the lack of a satisfactory critical edition. W. Rau clearly explained this in 
the Einleitung to his 1977 edition, which I follow here, also as regards 
numbering. Neither the numbering nor the order nor the text of the 
karikas have been definitely established. However, there is now a body of 
critical literature signaling the points to be carefully considered. 7 

I shall attempt to trace the outlines of Bhartrhari’s discourse on dhvani, 
following above all the karikas in Vakyapadlya 1.47-109 and those of 
Kalasamuddesa, Kanda III, particularly the sequence III.9.63-67. References 
to dhvani in the Dipika are found in the part that has come down to us in the 
only Berlin manuscript, under ahnikas I and II edited and translated in 
Fascicules IV (1987) and V (1988) of the BORI critical edition. They are to 
be collated and compared with the karikas to obtain the most complete 
picture possible of Bhartrhari’s ideas regarding dhvani, ideas that probably 
evolved with the passing of time: an initial period documented by what one 
reads in the Dipika commenting on the Mahabhasya, and a successive period 
when Bhartrhari expressed his own ideas in the Vakyapadlya, still constantly 
confronting them with those of preceding and contemporary authors. 8 


4 Introduction: x. 

5 Kanda III, Part 1, Introduction: x. 

* KLA. Subramania Iyer 1965:62. 

7 Cf. A. Aklujkar 1971 and 1978; also, summing up, J. Bronkhorst 1998:123-124. 

8 Cf. also in Proceedings 1993, Houben: 164 ff and G.B. Palsule: 220. Again Houben 1998: 
101, note 2. 
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Translations of karikas and of passages from the Dipika, which I wrote 
a few years back 9 but still, I believe, to be considered valid, have been revised 
and reproposed for this paper. 

A recent article by J. Bronkhorst 10 suggesting that ‘the notions of 
prakrta and vaikrta forms of sound come from Samkhya’ and surveying 
various opinions on prakrta and vaikrta dhvani leaves a fundamental question 
ultimately unresolved: does the vaikrta dhvani come into being after the 
prakrta dhvani ? In my opinion, following the meaning of the karikas in the 
Vakyapadiya and comparing them with passages from the Dipika, we already 
obtain a sufficiently clear interpretive basis. 

*** 

The karikas begin 11 by speaking of the word existing in the mind 
(sabdo buddhisthah), which is the cause of what is heard on each occasion 
(sruti), just as the churning sticks are the cause of the other fires that are lit 
time after time (47). Then the term dhvani appears, the first occurrence 
in the Vakyapadiya: the dhvani, that is the Sound produced by the speech 
organs, helps the sabda to leave the mind where it is first conceived and 
provided with meaning (48). This sabda has no before, no after, no sequence 
(49 b, c). Here it is useful to compare the passage in the Dipika 12 that 
mentions a word-essence without sequence sunk deep inside the mind 
(akramah sabdatma buddhistho vigahate), from which proceeds arthapratipatti, 
understanding of the meaning; what is pronounced and has a sequence is 
an inferior sabda. In the comment under yenoccdritena of the Mahabhasya 
(Kielhorn. Vol. I, p. 1), the opinion is introduced as belonging to ‘some’ 
(kecid), but certainly this word, closed within itself and bound to its own 
form ( svarupanibandhana ), which cannot denote anything else just as a 
word connected with an object cannot denote others, is the same thing as 
the energy called sabda (kratuh sabdasarnjhakah) , which contains all the 
potentialities of an egg, of which the Vakyapadiya speaks immediately after 
sequence 47-50, presently being considered, and this is surely an idea 
Bhartrhari presents as his own. It is this inner sabda that then expands, 
taking on parts and sequence (52 c, d). 

49 a, c, d continues: as sound ( ndda ) is produced in sequence, the 
word comes out in a sequence and appears as having parts. And here the 
Vakyapadiya refers to the pratibimba, reflection, for the first time in the 
context of dhvani-. it is like the reflection in moving water of something 
outside the water, and this reflection seems to take on the movements of 

9 Forthcoming article, 'Dhvani in Bhartrhari and Dhvanyaloka 1.13 with Locana’ 

10 J. Bronkhorst 1999. 

11 Texts from Wilhelm Rau’s 1977 edition. 

12 Mahabhasyadlpika of Bhartrhari, BORI, fasc. IV: 3. 
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the water; the relation between sound and the word is the same ( sa dharmah 
sphotanadayoh) (50). Later, in 1.102-103, the text of the Vakyapadlya returns 
to reflection. It says that reflecting surfaces, oil, water and the like, act as 
revealers, prakasaka, and the object reflected is what is revealed, prakasya. 
The latter takes on the differences of the surfaces revealing it. Thus objects 
of the size of mountains fit inside a diamond or the mirror that reflects 
them. They are not actually inside, as their dimensions make that impossible, 
but the perception one has of them is conditioned by the revealer. 

In the Dipika, the illustration, by way of pratibimba, of the relation 
between sabda and nada, the revealer of the sabda, as is read in ahnika I 
under kirn punamityah sabda ahosvit karyah of the Mahabhasya (Kielh. Vol. 
I, p. 6), is expanded and enriched with images: "... or [like] the reflections 
in mirrors and the like which are seen to be long, round, big and otherwise. 
In the same way are the words, too, differentiated by the difference of 
sound. Just as the one moon is perceived as many in water due to different 
waves, and the shadow [of an object] differs on account of different lamps, 
and there is difference of reflection as a result of different mirrors.” 13 Thus, 
concludes the passage from the Dipika, these words, which can only be 
manifested as individual words (vyaktisabdah) , are eternal; they must be 
manifested by sound {nada), which is their limit, and must conform to the 
increase and decrease in sound. 

In this passage from the Dipika, the terms sabda {nitya sabda or 
vyaktisabda) and nada are used. Karikas 1.47-50 use sabda and sphota as 
synonyms and nada and dhvani as synonyms. Actually the vrtti under 48 14 
makes a distinction between the subtle {suksma) dhvani, which accumulates 
due to the activity of the speech organs, and nada, gross sound similar to a 
mass of clouds {abhrasamghata) . However, this distinction is not clearly stated 
anywhere in the karikas; the image of gathering clouds is found again in 
1.114, in the sequence giying the opinions of phoneticians. 15 

*** 

Kanda I of the Vakyapadlya again mentions the dhvani starting from 
kanka 76, where it is related to the sphota synonymous with the eternal 
sabda , and attention is centred on kala, time. Differences in duration are 
attributed, on the basis of distinctions in perception, to the sphota , which 
has no time distinctions but follows the varying duration of sound, tuned, 
we might say, to the wavelength of sound (76). The time attributed to the 

“Translation byj. Bronkhorst MahabhasyadlpikaofBhartrhari, BORI, fasc. IV: 69, text 17. 
,4 K.A. Subramania Iyer’s edition 1966:106. 

13 The interpretation given here of karikas 47-50 differs from that of A. Aklujkar 1972: 
194-195, who maintains that kankas and vrtti are by the same author and complicatedly tries to 
link them by reading in the karikas an anticipation of the vrtti. 
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sphota/sabda is that of the prakrta dhvani which, in the opinion of those who 
believe in the eternity of the sabda (nityatve ), possesses short, long or 
prolated ( hrasva > dirgha, pluta) vowels (77). That is, the distinctive features 
of the short, long or prolated vowels and also of nasal or non-nasal ( anunasika , 
ananunasika) , having the udatta pitch, the anudatta or the svarita, perceived 
in the prakrta dhvani, are attributed to the sphota which, eternal and 
immutable, has no distinctions. The time attributed to the sphota is also 
that of the vaikrta dhvanis, the secondary dhvanis, which produce vrttibheda, 
a difference in the duration of hearing (quick, medium, slow speed) after 
the sphota has already been manifested (79). 

In the sequence of the karikas, from 76 to 79, it seems that 78 has 
slipped in; W. Rau says of it that it ‘stort den Zusammenhang zwischen 77 
und 79’. In effect, in the vrtti under 77 16 a karika is quoted from the 
Samgraha, in order to confer authority on the distinction between prakrta 
and vaikrta dhvani which, it is well to remember, had not yet been stated in 
the Mahabhasya. 

Here it is interesting to compare the passage from the Dipika under 
the first Sivasutra where Bhartrhari returns to the two types of dhvani, the 
prakrta and the vaikrta. 11 There Bhartrhari says that the abhivyanjakas, i.e., 
the revealers, of this eternal sabda are the prakrta as well as the vaikrta 
dhvanis. prakrta dhvani is that which is produced by contact of the speech 
organs and that which immediately follows: both are prakrta. Through these 
two, distinctions can be perceived ( tabhyam visesopalabdheh) . The dhvani 
that derives from the prakrta is the vaikrta, because no distinction is 
perceived through that (tato visesabhavat), it serves only for perception. 

The notes by G.B. Palsule to the edition and translation of the text, 18 
which reproduce the manuscript, as well as the readings of the two 
preceding editions, seem to point towards the correct interpretation. 
Bhartrhari, Palsule correctly observes, regards as prakrta not only the sound 
produced by the activity of the speech organs, but also a subsequent one 
produced (on the vicitaranga maxim) by this sound. The vaikrta adds 
nothing futher to perception, it is not distinctive, but it permits us to 
continue perceiving sound for a longer or shorter time according to the 
speed of speech. 


The difficulties pointed out by K.A. Subramania Iyer disappear: 
‘Though the distinction here between the primary sounds and the secondary 
sounds is essentially the same as what is mentioned in the Vakyapadiya, yet 
it is somewhat obscure because, here, two kinds of primary sounds are 


16 KA. Subramania Iyer’s edition 1966:142. 

17 Mahabhasyadipika of Bhartrhari, BORI, fasc. V 3. 

18 Ibid., 106. 
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mentioned, of which the second is produced by the first, in which case the 
distinction between the second kind of primary sound and the secondary 
sound is not clear, because both are produced by sound’. 19 I think, like 
Palsule, that itisesopalabdhi or its absence respectively spells the difference 
between the second kind of primary sound and the secondary sound. 

In the Kalasamuddesa of Kanda III of the Vakyapadlya, some karikas 
(III.9.63-67) dwell on the coexistence of the undivided interior sabda with 
its exterior manifestation, in which it appears divided and subject to the 
laws of time. III.9.66 clearly affirms that difference in duration existing 
between a quarter of matra and the entire collection of ten mandalas of 
the Rgveda does not affect the essence of the sabda. 

This essence of the sabda is reality. However, karika 64 reasons, the 
water flowing out of the instrument used to measure time is just as real: its 
quantity increases if one repeats a long vowel and is evert greater if one 
repeats a prolated one in comparison to the quantity of water coming out 
if the repetition is of a short vowel. If the duration of short, long or prolated 
vowels is only a mental construction ( kalpanamatrahetukah) and does not 
actually affect the supreme reality of the sabda, how does if fit with 
phenomena of contingent reality, like that of the water coming out of the 
nalika, which imply real differences? The following karika (65) replies that 
the increase in duration lies in the sounds causing that manifestation. The 
short, long and prolated vowels are there in the ( prakrta) dhvanis. And one 
does not perceive the sabda without these revealing dhvanis: na hi 
vyahjakadhvanivivekena sabdatattvagrahanam, clarifies Helaraja’s comment. 20 
Then come the vaikrta dhvanis, not expressly named in 67, but indicated 
as sabdas, here in the sense of sounds, that in the manner of things issuing 
in continuous succession ( anunispadikalpena) remain, so to say, in the midst 
and become the means whereby listeners perceive, anunispadikalpena is 
explained by Helaraja as anurananarupah, that is, in the form of resonance, 
the resonance following the manifestation of sphota on the part of the prakrta 
dhvanis, which has a shorter or longer duration according to whether the 
speed of speech is quick, medium or slow. These differences determined 
by the laws of time valid in human dealings ( vyavahdra ) are also real. 

*** 

After enunciating the basic theory of the sabda/sphota manifested by 
dhvani (1.47-50), and after explaining in detail how in the transition from 
the plane of the absolute and undivided to the plane of the contingent 
reality the time of the prakrta and the vaikrta dhvanis is projected on the 
sabda/sphota (1.76-79), the Vakyapadlya’s investigation then turns principally 


19 K.A. Subramania Iyer 1965:54. 

20 K.A. Subramania Iyer’s edition 1973: 66-67. 
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(1.80-100) to the type of knowledge of which this ‘manifestation’ of the 
sphota/sabda is part. 

After karika 100, the subject of dhvani is not exhausted; in the text 
the occurrences of the term dhvani and related terminology are registered 
up to 1.109 in W. Rau’s Wortindex. Karikas 101-109 again propose, from a 
different perspective, ideas already expressed or compare the ideas of 
‘others’, while topics emerge which were the subject of debate in 
Bhartrhari’s time. 

The term with which sequence 1.80-100 opens, indriya, establishes 
the field of investigation: indriya is the sense organ, and thus what is dealt 
with is perception. Three points of view as regards samskara, the perfecting 
of the sense organs and of their objects, are presented. They are opinions 
of abhivyaktivadins (80), of those maintaining that sabda/sphota is known by 
manifestation ( vyakti ) through dhvani, and certainly Bhartrhari placed 
himself among the abhivyaktivadins. Do both the senses and their objects 
undergo a samskara or only one of the two* be it the sense or the object? 
Concentration and ointments aid the sense of sight, while odours are 
strengthened by acting on the object (81). According to the theory that 
rays of light emitted by the eye reach the object (prapyakaritva) , the samskara 
in the phenomenon of visual perception regards both the eyes and the 
object illuminated by rays of light of the same type as that possessed by the 
eyes. Bhartrhari here gives his personal opinion and explicitly says that the 
latter is the process in the case of dhvani (82). 

Three points of view regarding samskaras also clearly emerge in the 
Dipika; 21 there, instead of the term dhvani, nada is found, and instead of 
samskara, the more generic anugraha, favour, is used. 

The Dipika says that sound (nada) favours the ear, that is the organ. 
Favoured by it, the ear becomes fit to perceive the word ( sabda ). It is like 
ointment for the eyes. This is the opinion of some. Others, however, believe 
that sound favours only the object, i.e., the word, like sprinkling water on 
the ground helps it to give off an odour, and not the smell organ. Finally, 
others maintain that the help given by sound concerns both the sense organ 
and the object. As in the case of one who has his senses under control: this 
concentration helps both the luminous rays of the eye itself as well as the 
jar that becomes visible. 

Opinions also differed on the type of association between sabda/sphota 
and dhvani in the perception process. According to some, they were 
perceived together (as crystal takes on the colour of a nearby object, suggests 
the vrtti); others believed the dhvani was not perceivable in itself (like the 


21 Mahabhasyadipika .of Bhartrhari, BORI, fasc. IV 17. 
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sense organs that cause the perception of objects without being perceived 
themselves, again comments the vrtti); still others believed the dhvani was 
independent of the sphota (83). The well-known demonstration of this 
third opinion was noise coming from faraway, with no words disdnguishable. 

Thus the ways and means of perception were debated. However, 
Bhartrhari does not question that perception is what is being dealt with 
here, a perception sui generis, just like the vision of a faraway object or one 
in the dark and initially mistaken for something else (92). The process is 
analogous to that of memorising a text or a verse: before the text is perfectly 
committed to memory, there are numerous repetitions in which it is not 
yet fixed in one’s mind (84). In the same way, the word manifested by 
sound (dhvaniprakdsite sabde) assumes its own clear form only after cognitions 
which are yet unclear but which lead to the final clear one (85). It is only 
with the last sound ( antyena dhvanina) that the word is fixed as clear 
knowledge, where the seed planted by the sounds that preceded attains 
maturity (86) P 

Between the two examples, that of the gradual learning of a text 
and that of a visual perception in difficult conditions, some considerations 
regarding the nature and limits of the human mind seem to be firm points 
in Bhartrhari’s thinking. In the process of understanding the word, distinct 
sounds which do not actually exist (antarale: literally ‘in the middle’) are 
picked up. This is the listener’s inability (to understand something not 
divided into phonemes and words): these divisions are means of 
comprehension (87). There is this constant and therefore congenital defect 
that affects the word and human knowledge: both reproduce differences. 
The word takes on sequences, following the sequence of sound, and 
knowledge becomes dependent on various objects of knowledge (88). 

The abovercited karika 92, presenting the example of perception in 
difficult conditions, is preceded by 91, which seems to depict the analogous 
situation of confusion preceding the understanding of words. I explain it 
in this way: the sounds that must reveal the sabda and that differ from each 
other (due to the distinct articulatory effort, prayatna, the vrtti explains) 
emerge in phonemes, words and sentences, that is, in parts identifiable as 
similar. The sounds are decisively different, but their powers become 
confused and resemble each other. The transformation of milk into yoghurt 
or of the seed into the sprout takes place based on equally constant natural 
laws (94). The Vaisesika conception of the cognition of numbers, in which 
smaller figures help to calculate larger ones, has also just been referred to 
(90). It is certain that when an utterance is revealed by the sounds which 
are the cause of its manifestation, its first cognition presents itself in a form 

22 The sequence of karikas 84-86 is cited by Mandana Misra in Sphotasiddhi under 18 as 
the definitive response to the MTmamsakas on the theory of the sphota . 
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in which parts are distinguishable (93), and this is the normal rule for the 
perception of the word. 

Then, when meaning is comprehended in its entirety, it is a flash of 
understanding that grasps the meaning of the sentence no longer breaking 
it up into phonemes and words. The intuition or the pratibha is a gift that 
must be accepted as it is with no need for explanation. The Vakyapadlya 
deals with pratibha, only in Kanda II, and does not consider the pratibha, in 
the context of dhvani and its revelation of the sabda/sphota. 

Karikas 99-100 draw the conclusions regarding the epistemological 
discussion which has been conducted from 80 onwards. 1.99 states: only 
objects having a body are bound to a place. Even if we can theoretically 
construct differences in place, while speaking of dhvani and sabda, this 
does not matter: that is, differences in place cannot be considered for 
dhvani and sabda, which are not subject to the laws of objects having a 
body. 

One is reminded of the concreteness!with which Vatsyayana, who 
must have been a contemporary of, or slightly previous to, Bhartrhari, 23 
commented on Nyayasutras II. 1.53-54, 24 explaining that the relationship 
between the word and its object cannot be apprehended by perception 
nor proved by inference. In the latter case, the object would have to be 
contiguous with the word, or the word contiguous with the object, or the 
two mutually contiguous. But if there were contact between the object 
and the word, which is articulated in the mouth, the mouth would be 
filled, burnt or cut by the utterance of the words ‘food , fire , sword . Nor 
on the other hand can the sthdnas and karanas, the points and organs of 
articulation which are in fact in the mouth, be near the object. Locations 
are important indeed 25 in the context of the philosophy and logic of 
Bhartrhari’s time. 26 

Karika 100 gives Bhartrhari’s definitive opinion: what links sphota and 
nada is a relationship of vyahgya to vyahjaka, of the thing to be manifested 
to its manifester. It is not physical contact but a particular fitness, like the 
constant eternal relationship existing between the objects of perception, 
grahya, and the organs of perception, grahana • Through the ages, this kanka 
has been considered to contain a fundamental doctrine. 

Yet the need to account for a certain concrete transfer of the sabda 
from the depths of the being was evidently present in the logic of 

25 450-500 A.D. according to K.H. Potter 1977:4. 

24 Ganganath Jha and Dhundhiraja Shastri 1925:321-323. 

25 This is stressed in contrast toj. Bronkhorst 1991:18. 

26 On this M. Biardeau 1964 is still unsurpassed. 
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Bhartrhari’s thought. We certainly owe the long sequence of karikas present 
in W. Rau’s edition from 1.110 to 121 to this; they contain different opinions 
of phoneticians and bhasyakaras, who focus principally on the concrete 
path followed by air or atoms or whatever to bring the word forth from its 
interior recesses through the organs of speech. 

*** 

If we follow the various strands of what seems to be Bhartrhari’s 
thought regarding dhvani as expressed in the karikas of the Vakyapadiya 
and in the scattered references contained in the Dipika, disentangling it 
from those ‘opinions of others’ which he constantly confronts, in brief the 
following features emerge. The dhvanis are articulated sounds, a medium 
reflecting the word, that is, the divine, immutable, interior sabda. However, 
the reflecting surface implies deformations, and the prakrta dhvanis that 
reveal the sabda display immediate variety and distinctions. The dhvanis 
that develop from the prakrtas — the vaikrtas — continue to resound for a 
time whose length depends on the speed or slowness of speech. The dhvanis 
are heard by direct perception, pratyaksa, in which the organ of hearing, 
the ear, is employed. It is nonetheless a pratyaksa sui generis, which imparts 
knowledge of the meaning of the word, and this knowledge is released 
after perception of the sound and is no longer entrusted to perception: it 
is a flash of understanding that follows perception, in which the differences 
the statement, whether short or long, has encountered in following the 
sound are annulled. The meaning is grasped with the last dhvani: it is the 
sphota, the bursting open, the arriving at the sabda: the sabda in the karikas 
is synonymous with sphota. At that point, the dhvani has completed its task 
and the differences, which grammatical analysis then reconstructs, have 
disappeared. The meaning is a single entity, no longer divided into varna, 
pada and vakya. 

The pratibha is not named in the context of dhvanif- 1 neither is dhvani 
named in the last part of Kanda I, where sabda takes on an ambivalent 
meaning: sabdas are human words by which things are called starting with 
children, who carry within themselves the experience of past lives, but the 
knowledge, in the form of words, that illuminates the world is also called 
eternal ( vagrupata sasvati, 132). If it disappeared, the light would no longer 
shine: sd hipratyavamarsini, because it is this light ‘which makes identification 
possible according to Iyer’s translation, in place of which I find no 
preferable one. 28 Grammar is the supreme field of the Vac, which is 

27 The term pratibha occurs only once in the first Kanda, in the compund word/mz/tMalmanin 122c. 

28 On this karika, see Navjivan Rastogi’s illuminating paper in this volume. The karika, 
along with 1.131 and 134 (1.115 and 118 in Iyer’s numbering) and also together with the karika 
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threefold: vaikhan, madhyama and pasyanti (1.159). The karikas say nothing 
further regarding this threefold Vac they mention. 

This schematic review would immediately invite comparison with 
fundamental aspects of Abhinavagupta’s thought, but I shall confine myself 
to answering one specific question: what did Bhartrhari’s dhvani become 
in Abhinavagupta? 

I shall not take into consideration Abhinavagupta’s commentary on 
Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka. To study the meaning dhvani assumed in 
Abhinavagupta’s rhetoric, I believe, one should begin from the Locana on 
I.IS. 29 Neither shall I follow the supreme rasa suggestion, rasadhvani, as it 
develops in the numerous situations presented on the stage, regarding 
which much can be learned from the Abhinavabharati, Abhinavagupta’s 
commentary on Bharata’s Natyasastra. Finally, rereading Abhinavagupta’s 
commentary on the Ghatakarpara would permit us to observe the analysis 
of a poetic text in the light of dhvani. Here I shall confine myself to 
Abhinavagupta’s philosophical works, 30 which not only deal with philosophy 
in a strict sense, but also with religion, yoga, and mysticism: in short, they 
represent Abhinavagupta’s thought. It is not necessary to state that the 
rhetor, the aesthete, the philosopher, the mystic are inseparable and one 
and the same person. Delimitation serves only to restrict the field of 
investigation. 


II 

The oldest date that Abhinavagupta himself assigns to one of his works is 
that at the end of the Kramastotra, which is 990-991 A.D. 31 His adherence 
to the Krama school of Saivism is thus documented as the earliest 
chronologically. Along with other Saiva lineages, the Krama will then flow 
into that digest of Saivism, the Tantraloka, which is the product of 
Abhinavagupta’s full maturity: its stated intent is to constitute the 
fundamental text of non-dual Saivism, based on the authority of the teachers 
with whom Abhinavagupta had studied and the scriptures of those various 
preceptorial lines. 


in the vrtti under 1.134 (118 in Iyer), considered part of the karikas of the Vakyapadiya in 
Kashmirian tradition, is read from the viewpoint of the monistic Saivism of Kashmir. 

49 See A. Radicchi, forthcoming. 

30 The second part of this article presents and comments on a selection of occurrences 
from these philosophical works. 

Sl L. Silburn 1975:148: Dans la soixante-sixieme annee, le neuvieme jour de la quinzaine 
sombre de mdrgasirsa. i.e., 4066 = 990-991 A.D., according to the astronomical calculation for 
which I will let K.C. Pandey 1963:9 take responsibility. 
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It is in the context of Krama that we find some of the most interesting 
occurrences of the term dhvani in Abhinavagupta’s works. The term occurs 
in ahnika IV of the Tantraloka (181b), after 122b -181a have dealt with the 
fundamental theme of Krama, the arising of the wheels of consciousness 
(samviccakrodaya) , which is the cycle of 12 kalas, through which is revealed 
the consciousness ( samvid) having the names of the goddess Kali, that is 
Srstikali, Raktakali, etc. However, the supreme samvid is one only, ekaiva 
(179), above every succession (krama); it is kalakarsini (176), ‘the one who 
attracts time’. 

It is when entering into the explanation of how the presence of this 
supreme consciousness is felt that the text uses the term dhvani. Scriptures 
had spoken of a great heart, hrdaya (182a), of vibration, spanda (183b), 
etc. dhvani is the beating of this universal heart, it arises perenially, 
spontaneously: it is the great heart of the pulsating universe. Its mantric 
form is sauh, 186a-189a explain immediately afterwards. One may say that 
in this passage the leit-motiv of the whole Kramastotra, which in 11 of its 30 
stanzas had repeated the word heart, hrd or hrdaya, finds complete 
clarification. 32 

Two other occurrences of the term dhvani that should be placed 
side by side with this are found in the preceding ahnika of the Tantraloka, 
in III.241b and 244a. In this context as well the supreme goddess kalasya 
karsini ekaiva, is named first (234); this, the sakti, paired with the saktimat, 
makes multiplicity appear ( vibhagam avabhasayet, 235). It is regarding this 
multiplicity that three vapus, three forms of the goddess Vac, are spoken 
of: pasyanti, madhyama and vaikhan. Bhartrhari had spoken of these and 
we know that this threefoldness had been criticized by Somananda, who 
had raised the number to four: para, pasyanti, madhyama and vaikhan. And 
the aspects of Vac become five in Krama: para, suksma, pasyanti, madhyama, 
and vaikhan . 

Abhinavagupta’s presentation goes beyond the schemes of tripartition 
and quadripartition and also ignores the fivefold distinction according to 
Krama. He further divides each of the three forms of Vac into three levels, 
sthula, suksma and para, thus making nine levels. 

^ highest level for each of the three ( pararn tritayam, 248) is in 

Siva who is supreme consciousness. The inferior, sthula, level for each of 
the three reaches down into human life. The sthula pasyanti is revealed in 
the best music having the right combination of musical notes 
( svarasandarbhasubhaga, 237), which is nadarupini, i.e., pure vocality. This 


32 Strangely enough, P.E. Muller-Ortega 1989, finds no space in his detailed monograph 
The Triadic Heart of Siva to consider these beginnings, in the Kramastotra, of the history of the 
meaning of the term ‘heart* in Abhinavagupta’s KaulaTantricism. 
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music, pure nada, permits immediate self-identification with divine 
consciousness if there is hrdaya, respondence. sthula, madhyamd is revealed 
among men by means of another type of music that is expressed by the 
sound of drums. This sound/beat of drums which is mixed, both clear and 
unclear ( sphutasphuta , 242a), is called dhvani (241b). The beat of the rhythm 
{tala) is clear, but the drums also accompany song in its numerous 
manifestations on the stage, and their music thus contains notes, pure 
vocality, and it is this that gives pleasure. 244a says that, as everyone knows, 
it is in this music in which dhvani is not evident, {avyaktadhvanau tasmin 
vadane) that men take pleasure, as if to say it is not the beat of the tala that 
is perceived but the melody. For the sthiila vaikhaii, music is no longer 
made reference to: it contains only distinct varnas, the units from which 
words and sentences used for human exchange are put together. 

Here some clarification is necessary. 

It is an axiom of Indian music that the best musical instrument is the 
human body; the musical instruments constructed by man can only 
reproduce the human voice as faithfully as possible, svara means ‘voice’ 
and also ‘musical note . Therefore the dignity of instruments constructed 
by man is established according to the degree to which they are capable of 
reproducing the human voice. Abhinavagupta must have had this scale of 
dignity in mind in his passage. Where he speaks of fortunate combinations 
of notes at the sthula level of the pasyanti, he is surely thinking of instruments 
like the vina and the flute. The Vijnanabhairava had also explicitly named 
stringed instruments {tantryadi, 41) for that type of yoga which is practised 
without suffering and which renders one divine. The sound of drums is 
second in rank, and this instrument acquires dignity the closer it resembles 
the sound of the human voice. 

Upanisadic tradition has handed down the distinction between 
different levels of the yoga ascent, associated with the sounds of various 
musical instruments the yogin hears within himself. The number ten, a 
constant in these lists, 33 is also given by the Hamsa Upanisad, an upanisad 
which is surely not very old, but already accepted in the first upanisadic 
collections. 34 

The series of the ten types of sound given by the Hamsa Upanisad 35 is 
heterogeneous: after the first two, which seem onomatopoeic in the form 


33 See also Jayaratha under Tantraloka V.99-100ab. 

34 See in Sechzig Upanishads des Veda, translated by P. Deussen, p. 541, the ‘Allgemeine 
Anerkennung’ as the criterium for the ‘Aufnahmewurdigkeit’ in the collection of the Upanisads. 
See ibid., also “Die Upanishads des Atharvaveda", einleitung: 531-543. 

35 Upanisadam Samuccayah, Anandasrama edition 1926:633 ff. 
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in which they are expressed (ciniti, cincinlti ); 3b there is a third level which is 
ghantanadah, ‘the sound of bell’; then a fourth, sankhanadah, ‘the sound 
of conch’; a fifth, tantrinadah, ‘the sound of stringed instruments’; a sixth, 
talanadah, ‘the sound of cymbals’; a seventh, venunadah, ‘the sound of 
flute’; the eighth, mrdanganadah, ‘the sound of drum’; the ninth, 
bhennddah, ‘the sound of kettle-drum’ and the tenth, meghanadah, ‘the 
sound of thunder’. 

Stringed instruments and flutes are located at high levels, 
overwhelmed by drums and bells, which must have been widely used in the 
ritual, and against a background of sounds of nature, conferring a certain 
freshness to this upanisadic text. The individuality of the yogin is finally 
dissolved in the sound of the clouds. 

Another passage frequently referred to 37 is found in the Nadabindu 
Upanisad, not in the briefer, more coherent text that with its mention of 
the seven worlds is chronologically in line with other upanisadic texts which 
are surely not ancient, but in the longer, even later, text containing various 
material. The passage introduced 38 by the technical terms of the asana 
(siddha) and the mudra ( vaisnavT) deals with the yogin who practises 
nadayoga and hears the interior nada in different ways at the various levels 
of his experience. At the beginning, various loud sounds are heard; then, 
proceeding, sounds gradually become more subtle. And here an initial 
stage is differentiated in which the sounds of the ocean, of clouds, of the 
kettle-drum and jhaijhara drum arise; a middle part in which sounds are 
like the mardala drum, the conch, the bell, the kahala drum; 39 the end, 
with sounds of tinkling bells, flute, vina, bees. These are the more and 
more subtle sounds the yogin hears. 

The interesting thing is that Nadabindu Upanisad 33-35 returns, with 
only slight variations, in a sort of short treatise found at the close of the 
Hathayogapradipika, 40 with limits clearly defined at the beginning by proktam 
goraksandthena nadopasanamucyate (65), “now we move on to consider the 
devotional practice of the nada(yoga) as taught by Goraksanatha,” and at 

36 Cincini is certainly onomatopoeic in the sloka, cited by Jayaratha under Tantraloka- 
III.95ab, which speaks of the trikona, the triangle, the graphic form of the letter e in the context 
of the emission of vowels on the part of Siva, but also indicating the female organ, ‘in the midst 
of which cincini proceeds’ (tanmadhye cincinikramam ), surely a sound expressing enjoyment, 
since the site of procreation consists of supreme happiness, asjayaratha subsequendy comments. 

37 See, e.g., A. Padoux 1992:97, note 31, which collects various references without further 
historical investigation. 

38 108 Upanisad, Bareli 1963 edidon: w. 31 ff. 

39 The Hathayogapradipika, mentioned below, helps to re-establish the correct spelling of 
jharjhara and sankha in V.34. 

40 Adyar Library edition 1972:161 ff. 
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the end by iti nadanusandhanam (102). This short treatise has the declared 
intent of reconciling Hathayoga and Rajayoga, considering the latter as a 
continuation of the former, which it replaces after the yogin has succeeded 
in his ascent in piercing the knot of Rudra ( rudragranthi ) and the ascending 
breath has reached the seat of Isvara (= sarvaptthd) in the space between 
the eyes (76). In the stage ( nispattyavastha] ) when the prance, going further, 
reaches the brahmarandhra, the yogin hears a sound like a flute in which 
the vina also resounds ( nispattau vainavah sabdah kvanadwnakvano bhavet, 
76). The contemplation on the space between the eyebrows leads to the 
attainment of the unmanl avastha in a short time (80). This is Rajayoga as 
Srigurunatha knows it (81). It is at this point, that the Hathayogapradipika 
quotes Nadabindu Upanisad 33-35 with its version of the various levels of 
nada : initial, middle and final. In the verses that follow in the final part of 
both the Hathayogapradipika and the Nadabindu Upanisad, we find 
material which had already become normative for the yoga processes of 
pratyahara, dharana, dhyana and samadhi. 

Surely the final part of the Hathayogapradipika has preserved 
centuries and centuries of religious history, including Abhinavagupta’s age 
as well. Shashibhushan Dasgupta, one of the most sensitive interpreters of 
these religious movements, broadly defines the tenth to the twelfth century 
A.D. as the period of the spreading of the Nath sect throughout nearly the 
whole length and breadth of India. 41 This period should be lowered towards 
the Upanisads and raised much beyond Abhinavagupta. The 
Hathayogapradipika has also preserved an ancient evaluation of the relative 
dignity of musical instruments, in which the vina, and flute stand out. 

*** 

Among the texts that can shed light on the nada of sthula pasyanti in 
Tantraloka III.237, and on dhvani of the sthula madhyama in Tantraloka 
III. 241, both usually roughly translated as ‘sound,’ there are the treatises 
on musical theory. The Brhaddesi, unfortunately handed down to us in a 
mutilated state, in any case occupies an important place, as it precedes by 
only about three centuries Abhinavagupta, 42 who respectfully mentions 
Matanga. 43 In the Brhaddesi dhvani becomes important due to its desi nature 
(dhvanerdesitvam ), and in fact dhvani is immediately defined at the beginning 
of the text which has come down to us. There it is stated that dhvani is 
perceived according to directions (desa) and is linked to locations (sthana) 
in the human body. After 1.4 there is a gap, but it is clearly stated later that 

41 Sh. Dasgupta, 1962:368-369. Cf. also the conclusions in G.W. Briggs 1938:250. 

42 It is useful to compare the second prakarana and beginning of the diird of adhyaya I in 
the Sangltaratnakara, a text later than Abhinavagupta. 

43 For intriguing parallel readings in the texts of the Brhaddesi and the Abhinavabharati, 
see N. Ramanathan 2001. 
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dhvani is of two types, vyuktu and avyakta. As vyahta it is manifested par 
excellence with varnas: varnas, says the text corrected by Prem Lata Sharma 
(1.9), because they describe the whole world ( varnayanti jagat sarvam), 
through words and sentences in which texts are written and which serve 
for communication. However, dhvani is also avyakta when it encounters no 
limitations, and then it is the eternal sound spreading by means of waves 
which envelop the cosmos, dhvani, 1.12 says a bit emphatically, is the ultimate 
origin, the cause of everything; the whole mobile and immobile world is 
encompassed by dhvani. 

The text of the Brhaddesx deals with nada immediately afterwards 
and says (1.18) that without nada there is no song, musical note or dance. 
Thus nada makes the entire artistic performance possible on the stage. 
And this nada is divine because in it the body of the three supreme gods, 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva, takes on substance, and nadarupa is called the 
Para Sakti (1.19). The Tantricism of the text is evident, as is the attention 
dedicated immediately afterwards to man’s inner nature where nada is 
found; the latter arises from the station of Brahma, the so-called 
brahmagranthi or, using the term more familiar to Abhinavagupta, from 
the kanda. From there the sound wave of nada comes forth, combining. 
breath (prana) and vital energy (vahni), and it is a wave that grows within 
the individual and rises in the direction of the mouth. The stations are 
enumerated (22-23): guha (the cave), hrdaya (the heart), kantha (the 
throat), talu (the palate, but, here rather cerebrum), mukha (the mouth). 
And five epithets for the nada that rises are also given: first is suksma when 
it dwells in the guha, becomes atisuksma in the heart, is vyakta in the throat, 
avyakta in the cerebrum and finally krtrima in the mouth. 

Classical Indian music has three registers: low (mandra), middle 
(madhya) and high (tara), corresponding to three sthanas, locations, in the 
body. The first and last positions, guha and mukha, are excluded. Music does 
not reach the mouth; it reaches the avyakta of the talu. I believe it is for this 
reason that Abhinavagupta says that sublime music is the avyakta one, without 
the harshness of the varnas articulated in the mouth. 

dhvani and nada, both have identical stations inside man. Where does 
the difference lie? dhvani is physical sound, eternal and divine as it comes 
from god; it exhausts all its intrinsic possibilities in rising up to the mouth, 
where it is artificially articulated by man. nada, which is the substance of 
the god s bodies, is within man the divine spark that is made to rise from 
the depths of one’s being and is demiurgical like creativity; indeed, it is 
linked to the creativity of the supreme god and is identified with the nada 
of Siva. 
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In the Paratrisikavivarana, a work certainly written before the 
Tantraloka, which quotes it, there is a passage (KSTS edition: 69-73) which, 
commenting on the text under srnu dsvi, 'hear o goddess*, considers at 
length the articulated word which is heard. The terms are sabda, varna, 
dhvani. The passage presents things from the beginning, front the supreme 
goddess who hears everything, and it is she that establishes the connection 
(sahkalanam ... karoti, p. 71), that is, blends in a meaningful whole the 
sounds which are part of that vibrant mass of syllables ( -svaspanda- 
mayavarnarasir, p. 69), which is the endowment of each individual. It is the 
svatantrya of the goddess that regulates man’s language; without this divine 
intervention, one does not understand, even if he may hear some words 
that are confused in a buzzing sound. In this confusion, it is a kalakaladhvani, 
that is, a sound with indistinct articulation, which enters the ear, not clear 
syllables. If one wants to communicate, the production of words ( sabda) 
made up of distinctly articulated syllables ( varnas ) takes over (p. 70). On 
the lowest level, that of the vaikhan, the dhvanis, that is, the articulated 
sounds, are heard by all. On the level of the madhyama — the example 
supported by authoritative texts is the updmsujapa, recitation of the updmsu 
type - it is only the self who hears, no one else, as recitation is internal. If 
the articulation of sounds becomes more distinct, then even one sitting 
nearby can hear: japa, recitation, becomes sasabda, audible. 

It is useful to compare this passage with Ramakantha’s 25 stanzas, the 
Nadakarikas, a Saiva dualistic text 44 which can be dated approximately in 
the XI century, thus not far from Abhinavagupta. There the element of 
sound necessary for the expression of words ( vacakata ) is called nada and 
is inanimate ( acit ), having a material cause for its production 
( upaddnakarana) that the agamas have called with various names, and an 
evolution of its own. On the other hand is the spirit, tit, immobile and 
indivisible, not subject to transformation. The power of the word ( vaksakti ) 
is distributed among all the purusas (24) and there are innumerable nadas, 
as many as the people that speak, the multitude of the pasus, the souls 
chained to life, women, children, shepherds, etc. (15). 45 The nada is in 
itself vdcaka, that is capable of expressing words without divine intervention 
and in the first stage of its evolution is the interior word ( antahsamjalpdtma , 
11) that gives a name to objects, and it is thus that they exist (12). It is 
suksma, subtle, as it is internal, but it is already word due to the fact of being 
understood upon expression, it is actually already discourse divided into 
the syntax of vakya and pada in which human reasoning is articulated (14). 

44 To place the subject in the perspective of the general treatment of Siddhanta Saiva 
dualism, cf. K.C. Pandey, Bhaskari, 1954:66-110. 

45 In defining desi in 1.14, the Brhaddesi adds ‘kings’, to show that this music is sung by 

everyone: women, children, shepherds, kings. 
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This is the beginning of human communication, which takes place when- 
nada, from within, where this state of expression ( vacakatajatam , 24) has 
formed, is projected outwards with coarse words ( sthiilaih sabdaih, 25). In 
stanza 25 the subtle dhvanis made up of nada - suksma nadatmaka... 
dhvanoyah - are named; they are the interior articulation of nada in which 
the discourse transmitting meaning takes form. 

There are other pages in the Paratrisikavivarana that are illuminated 
by comparison with the Nadakarikas, for example, those dealing with 
Parabhattarika, ‘the venerable supreme verbum’ in the fine translation by 
J. Singh (177 ff.), which abides as the highest Lord in everyone. And further 
on (text: 65) there is mention of the mantratvam, of that which is the mantra, 
which in the sacred texts is generally made up above all of indistinct dhvani 
(avyaktadhvani) and ardhacandra, for example, is taught as the true essence 
of mantric pervasion. Here reference is certainly made to an interior dhvani 
in the madhyama stage, not articulated to be heard by others. 

*** 

The Tantraloka confronts, in the first ahnikas, the theme of primary 
importance of the means ( upayas ) serving for the realization of 
consciousness. And dhvani is explicitly mentioned in one of the gradual 
stages of the anat/o-type of the yogin’s journey, a journey fit for the creature 
(anu) with all his limitations. Tantraloka V. 155 enumerates uccdra, karana, 
dhyana, varna:, then the two lines immediately after, which give the order 
to follow in trying all the types of yoga, from the simplest to the loftiest, on 
the part of a yogin who strains to obtain his objective, list in succession 
dhyana, uccdra, karana, dhvani, then sthanakalpana. lathis second list, dhvani 
takes the place of the term varna in the preceding line, dhvani and varna 
are thus synonymous, and dhvaniyoga is equivalent to varnayoga. dhvani 
and varna are certainly synonymous where (V. 134-135) dhvanis are spoken 
° 38 cons tituting words like ghata, with which objects from the external 
world are conventionally indicated; these dhvanis as well are capable of 
arousing the image of the object in the mind. 

h j ^ *^ e banning of ahnika V, Abhinavagupta defines the terminology 
e a opts and says (V. 17-18) that the prana consists of uccarana with its five 
nchons, i.e. vital breaths, from prana to vyana. The undifferentiated aspect 
° prdiia, at the basis of these five vital breaths, is called prdnana, synonymous 
wt life itself (cf. also VI. 13-14). In both types of yoga, uccarayoga and varna/ 
dhvani yoga, prana plays its part, but in uccarayoga its five functions enter 
into play, while varna/dhvani yoga is based on the prana as prdnana, the life 
force itself. 

Before beginning to deal with varna/dhvani yoga from V.131b, ff., 
after having considered uccarayoga, Abhinavagupta says that varna in varna/ 
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dhvani yoga is to be understood as the sound ( dhvani) that persists, vibrating 
as if indistinct. And, he adds immediately afterwards, it expresses itself in 
its fundamental form ( mukhyam vapus, the fundamental locus of its 
manifestation, as Jayaratha annotates) of the bijas of emanation and 
reabsorption. The varnas in varna/dhvani yoga, in a silent .or perceptible 
recitation, make various types of consciousness arise in the yogin (134a), 
and the yogin gradually arrives at immersion in full consciousness ( ddatmata, 
133a). The above-quoted passage (134b) which speaks of dhvanis of which 
the conventional names of objects are composed, capable of arousing the 
vision of the objects themselves in the mind, continues with the quotation 
of sloka 130 from the Vijnana Bhairava, dealing with uccaranayoga, and the 
subject-word for yoga is actually Bhairava. The constant practice of repeating 
the name of Bhairava leads directly to identification with Siva himself. 

Before being differentiated in this or that varna, before expressing 
itself in the bijas and tnjapindas which, still independent of conventions, 
make consciousness vibrate (140), the whole set of varnas ( varnajalam, 
152) is united in a single varna (cf. also VI.217) imbued with nada, which 
indeed gathers together the undifferentiated set of all the varnas. This is 
called anahata because it never comes to an end. The Tantraloka again 
speaks more extensively, in another context (XI.67, ff.), of the increate, 
infinite phonematic consciousness ( varnasamvid) and of the infinite treasure 
of non-mayic varnas (amaytyo yo varnagramah, 71), from which the mayic 
varnas ( mayiya varnah, 72) originate. 

Thus we have on the one hand the varnas of communication, the 
units listed in the varnasamamnaya, fifty according to Saivism. dhvanis in 
the sense of articulated sounds are synonymous with varnas understood in 
this sense. On the other hand, there is the unique varna, anahata, 
corresponding to the dhvani that continues to vibrate more or less distinctly 
in the life force that rises ( uccara) from deep within the yogin. 

The varnas, like the padas and mantras (cf. VI.216 ff.), follow the 
path ( adhvan) of time because they are connected with prana, which is 
calculated in terms of time: 21,600 respiratory acts a day according to VI.23- 
24 and passim. It is the mantra ‘ hamsah' that each individual automatically 
repeats while exhaling and inhaling 21,600 times a day. 46 Kali, the supreme 
sakti of the god, has within herself the sequence and non-sequence of kola, 
time, and projects it outwards, becoming prana (VI.7-8). It is this that was 
stated in the sacred texts: the first evolution of consciousness is in the prana 
(VI. 12). 

46 See also K§emaraja under Siva Sutras III.27 and Jaideva Singh in his 1979 edition, 
‘Introduction’: XXXIX ff., cf. also the Vijnanabhairava, 1979 (Reprint: 2001) edition: 141 ff. 
with verses 155 (repeated)-156. A. Padoux 1987:144-152 presents an extensive survey of texts 
on this ajapajapa, an authoritative text containing old material is also the Hamsa Upani§ad. 
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The path entirely founded on prana is twofold: according to action 
(kriya) and according to the bodies ( murti ), cf. VI.21-22. 47 The former is 
the path through time of varnas, etc. The latter is the path through space 
and arises from the multiplicity of bodies; it is the path through the thirty- 
six tattvas and their worlds, all traversed in ahnika VIII, beginning from the 
tattva earth. It is understood that the term ‘path’ is valid only in the language 
of one who has not overcome the duality (VI.30). What remains firm and 
unique is the reality of the prana. The movement of the prana as a conscious 
effort starts from the heart (VI.51b), traverses the cakras, reaches the head 
and goes beyond the human body. When in the review of the tattvas and 
their worlds in the VIII ahnika one arrives, having surpassed Sadasiva, in 
the region of the susumna, one finds the goddess Susumna hypostatized on 
the lap of the Lord, who has the pingala and the ida on his left and right 
respectively. These are three nadis, the three channels of the body, the 
susumna, being the central one. Thus one becomes perfectly aware that it is 
the interior yoga experience that is translated into cosmology. The nada 
arises from the lower base of the susumna, traverses the whole susumna, 
degree by degree, and it conquers the cosmos because it then comes out 
of the body and loses itself in the hole of Brahma (brahmavila). This nada, 
the text continues (VIII.393), 48 is the eternal distinct resonance ( avyakto 
dhvanir aksarah) that resounds in all beings and is presided by the sakti of 
Siva. Then the stations continue: the urdhvakundaU with the vyapini, Sha 
Anasrita with its Sakti and, beyond Siva, the supreme power called samana. 

*** 

In the context of the rahasya vidhi, the secret Kula ritual dealt with 
in Tantraloka XXIX, one can pick out a passage (146b-162a) in which the 
term dhvani appears three times. The first occurrence is at the beginning 
of the decisive phase of the yoga experience when the prana (the rising 
breath) and the apana .(the descending breath) have been made to flow 
together from the two right (ida) and left (pingala) channels into the central 
c annel, the susumna within the spinal column, and then the ascent of the 
u ana, the vertical breath, begins. At that point the dhvani arises, the sound 
made up of consciousness and awareness (samvitparimarsatma dhvanih, 148) 
w ich must constitute the very strength of the mantras (tadeveha 
mantraviryam syat, ibid.). The yogin must stay concentrated on his own 
mantra and repeat the japa prescribed by the ritual. 


47 Cf. Isvarapratyabhijnakarika of Utpaladeva, II. 1.5: murtivaicUryalodesakmmamdbhdsayatyasau/ 
kriydvaicilryanirbhdsdt kalakramamapisvarah // 

48 Verse 393 is found in nearly identical form in Svacchandatantra X.1235-1236, and 
Abhinavagupta traces the whole X patala of the Svacchandatantra in ahnika VIII. 
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Then the yoga is strengthened by means of sexual coupling, and the 
culminating moment of this is when the rays of the sum and moon blend 
into fire. And here Abhinavagupta’s expressions break away from mystic 
symbolism because the sacred couple must enjoy fully and this enjoyment 
is expressed by the concrete terms in XXIX. 155, in which kisses, play and 
laughter are present and there is a free realization of the self ( vimarsamayah, 
155) which expands in sound waves named in a series of eight stages: avyakta, 
dhvani, rava, sphota, sruti, nada, nadanta, avyucchinndnahata. In this list we 
find the second occurrence of dhvani in the passage. And again it is 
repeated: this must constitute the strength of the mantras {tanmantraviryam 
syat, 156). Strophe 158 clearly states that the avyakta springs from the heart, 
follows the path to the throat and reaches the lips. It is the path of sound 
that from unexpressed {avyakta), through the phases of perceptible sound 
{dhvani) and then of resonance in the three stations of the body, heart, 
throat, palate or cerebrum {rava), finally blossoms {sphota) into audible 
expression {sruti) and projects itself, pure vocality {nada), beyond the body 
{nadanta) to reach the inarticulate continiium ( avyucchinndnahata ) of the 
divine. It is the yoga path towards Bhairava who is Nadabhairava. 49 Man 
becomes god, Bhairava himself. This path towards Bhairava is set out in 
detail with the names of the eight Bhairavas which are hypostatized in the 
cosmogony of VIII.368 ff., echoing the texts of the sacred tradition 
(Svacchandatantra, etc.); these eight are also the stages of yoga ascent, 
‘pervasion’, from the {ardha) candra to the unmana (161), that is, according 
to the enumeration in VI. 161, ff.: (after bindu) ardhacandra, nirodhika, nada, 
nadanta, sakti, vyapini, samya (then unmana). 

The supreme eightfold Nadabhairava is called (160) 
jyotirdhvanisamirakrtah: made of light, of sound, of samira (= sakti according 
to Jayaratha; the fusion, I believe, of light and sound). Here is the third 
occurrence of dhvani in the passage. These three occurrences of the term 
dhvani are very useful in measuring the distance between Abhinavagupta 
and Bhartrhari. A period of enormous enrichment in the theory and 
practice of yoga divides the two philosophers. The dhvani in the first 
occurrence is that of dhvaniyoga : the sound that rises up in the susumna 
and is the very strength of the mantras. The dhvani in the second 
occurrence, made stronger by the sexual practices of the Kula ritual, is 
inserted in a series in which it no longer represents the stage of sound that 
is articulated and can be heard. This is called sruti in the series. The dhvani, 
given immediately after the avyakta, is perceptible sound, may be only 

49 The translation by Raniero Gnoli 1980:698, like the recent one in J.R. Dupuche 2003: 
286, fails to recognise in this series the sense of the ascent of sound passing through the yogin’s 
whole body, finaly emerging and rejoining Bhairava. The rava stations of the body are the 
sthdnas explicitly mentioned in Tantraloka V.98: hrd, kantha, lain. 
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inwardly perceptible. The space the sabda traversed in Bhartrhari, coming 
from the depths of being to reach the mouth where the revelatory dhvanis 
were articulated, has been explored. Abhinavagupta’s yogin, who succeeds 
in arriving at the end of the supreme mantric pervasion, has first overcome 
the stations of the heart, throat, the palate/cerebrum; he is a jitaravo 
mahayogi, whose aim is that the ravini, the voice that resounds, will finally 
dissolve from sound into non-sound (V.99-100). 

In the third occurrence, dhvani is part of one of those groups of 
three that the Trika loves to investigate; it is the component sound that 
constitutes, along with the other two, the essence of Bhairava, a sound no 
different from those sound waves that in musical treatises are said to 
envelope the cosmos, dhvani, ‘the origin of everything’, as the Brhaddesi 
emphatically states. Clearly different from the monolithic Sabdabrahman 
of the grammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari. 

*** 

Utpaladeva’s Isvarapratyabhijnakarika does not speak of dhvani, apart 
from a brief mention, almost in passing, in II.3.5. About manifestations, 
abhasas, this karika says that they are manifold and that each one has its 
function, tepadam dhvaneh: they are the field of dhvani . As the vrtti explains, 
each manifestation is given a name {sabda), for the purpose of 
communication, by people who have particular aims in mind. Philosophy is 
satisfied with the clear affirmation that there is a quantity of abhasas, to 
each of which a word corresponds. Variety and multiplicity of words depend 
on dhvanis, the sounds resulting from the articulatory processes, and there 
is no point in invading the territory of phoneticians and grammarians, with 
whom there were after all, as we know, basic discrepancies. Neither 
tp adeva s vrtti on the karika nor Abhinavagupta’s commentaries on the 
same kanka name the dhvani : they use the term sabda. 

It is believed that Abhinavagupta’s commentaries on the 
svar apr atyabhijnakarika represent the last stage of his philosophical 

hac UCtl0n ' 1 on a passage in the Isvarapratyabhijnavimarsini that we 
e our concluding remarks in this review of occurrences of the term 

kariv-* mo i ^ va S u pta s philosophical works. The passage is found under 
. . y Utpaladeva, in the Tattvasamgrahadhikara that gives the 
en la ot e pratyabhijhavada. The karikas are introduced by the 
ement at the text now proceeds with the description of reality as far 
as it is knowable for the limited being (pasu). 

Abhinavagupta comments: 50 Who is responsible for the arising of the 
vikalpanasakti, of the power to construct with the mind? It is the power of 


50 Bhaskari, Vol. II: 296-298, compared with the KSTS edition, Vol. II: 264-265. 
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the Lord in which all words are contained, as he comprehends everything. 
It is the power of the goddesses of the cakras, Brahml etc., whose purpose 
is to block the state of the supreme Lord characterized by repose within 
himself, a power that is varied due to the variety of the units of the kavarga, 
etc. Due to this power, the constructions of the limited being, which follow 
uninterruptedly because the individual does not stop at only one point, 
constructions like mitramidam, satrurayam, put together with the variety of 
units of speech - yes, due to this power, by means of mental constructions, 
we have the individual creation of the limited being which has the same 
nature as the Lord. 

And, the text continues, they may also be imaginary creations, like 
‘the elephant with five mouths and four trunks runs through the sky’; this 
as well is a group of abhasas that are still creations of the Lord, and thus, in 
short, all individual creation that is creation of ideas ( pratyaya ) lives in the 
Lord’s creation. 

dhvani does not appear at all in this passage; sabda appears, sabda in 
which antinomies interpenetrate and are dissolved: freedom and 
enslavement, beauty and darkness, joy and suffering. It is not Bhartrhari’s 
pure, divine sabda; it is Abhinavagupta’s sabda, which is divine and human 
at the same time. 

dhvani hardly survives in Abhinavagupta in the basic meaning of 
‘articulated sound’, which has now become ‘perceptible sound’, instead. 
dhvani is part of the practice of yoga, and it is one of the components of the 
threefold essence of the supreme god. It is to be kept distinct from nada: 
nada is entirely the body of the god, nada is pure vocality, it is sublime 
music. Yogins also use nada in their practice and identify with it when they 
identify themselves with Bhairava. In the great cosmic/psychophysical design 
of the threefold Vac, nada is found in pasyanfi at the sthula level, dhvani is 
in madhyama at the sthula level, dhvani is a means, parapara ; nada is the 
absolute, simply para. 
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Bhartrhari and the Jainas* 


Jan E.M. Houben 


§ 1.1 


The well-known discussion format of Indian philosophical texts of purvo,- 
paksa (preliminary view that is to be rejected) and siddhdnta, (accepted view, 
established conclusion) is of little help to a student of the works of 
Bhartrhari. Sooner or later he will get stuck with the question “now finally, 
what is Bhartrhari’s own view, where is the siddhdnta, ? Bhartrhari s attitude, 
both in the Mahabhasya-dipika (MBhD) and in the Vakyapadlya (VP), may 
be described not only as ‘encyclopedic’, in the sense that he seems to be 
eager to discuss all important views on a certain subject, but also as 
‘perspectivistic’, in the sense that he apparently acknowledges that different 
views can represent possible and in their own context valid perspectives. 1 
In accordance with his view on the relation between the different pramdnas 
or sources of valid knowledge where tarka or argumentation cannot have 

* An earlier and less elaborate version of this paper appeared under the dde “Bhartrhari’s 
familiarity with Jainism” (Houben 1994). Acknowledgements given there are still valid. Here I 
would like to thank again the scholars and staff of the Adyar Library and Research Centre 
(Chennai), the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library (Chennai), the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute (Pune) and the University of Poona (Department of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Languages and Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit). I am happy to acknowledge support 
received from the Netherlands Organization for Scientific Research (NWO) and the 
Intemadonal Institute for Asian Studies (HAS) on several occasions when I was working on 
earlier versions of this article. 

1 Cf. Houben 1995a: 15-18, 1995b, 1997a, 1998b; Iyer 1969: 75-82 speaks of Bhartrhari’s 
‘spirit of accommodation.' 
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unconditional primacy, he presents his discussions without in any way 
suggesting that mere argumentation would be able to decide the superiority 
of his own position or of any position. Rather, discussions between himself 
as grammarian and thinkers of different philosophical persuasions are 
confrontations between sets of presuppositions ( agama ), supporting 
perceptions ( pratyaksa ), and arguments ( tarka). 2 

Bhartrhari refers to the different views in a very concise way, and for 
modem students of his works the precise identity of those who held the 
views often remains unclear. Of those (apart from grammarians, and authors 
of Siksa-texts and the Nirukta) whose views Bhartrhari frequently takes up 
for discussion, K.A. Subramania Iyer has mentioned Vaisesikas, 3 
Mlmaihsakas, 4 Samkhyas 5 and Buddhists 6 (Iyer 1969: 72). Iyer has not 
mentioned the Jainas, and one may wonder whether they remained outside 
the scope of Bhartrhari’s encyclopedic approach. This, however, is not the 
case. Bhartrhari is very well aware of Jaina authors and refers to them 
explicitly in at least one place in the Mahabhasya-dlpika. Other passages in 
the Mahabhasya-Dlpika and Vakyapadiya are remarkably well compatible 
with Jaina ideas. These passages were no doubt intended as references to 
their views, although their name is not explicitly mentioned. 

As is well known, the early Jainas wrote their scriptures in 
Ardhamagadhi, and they attributed to this language a high status. Still, at a 
certain point in their tradition they started to write also in Sanskrit. One <tf 
the earliest Jaina works in Sanskrit is the Tattvarthasutra or 
Tattvarthadhigamasutra (TS), which may have been written not long before 
Bhartrhari. 7 In the Jaina tradition the TS was to acquire an important position 
as a basic text accepted and commented upon by both the Svetambaras 
and the Digambaras. We may assume that Bhartrhari, as a Sanskrit 
grammarian, was more familiar with this Jaina work in Sanskrit than with 
the earlier works in Ardhamagadhi. 

2 In Houben 1995b this is demonstrated on the basis of the argument in the second Kanda. 

3 Cf. also Houben 1992 and Houben 1995a: 48-53. 

4 Cf. Bronkhorst 1989; Houben 1997b: 278. 

5 Cf. Houben 1995a: 58-63. 

6 Cf. Herzberger 1986; Houben 1995a: 53-58. 

7 Neither in the case of the author of the TS nor in the case of Bhartrhari is it possible to 
give a definite date. According to Rob Zydenbos, Umasvati’s commentary on the TS was 
probably written in the fifth century, while the Sutra-text must have originated still earlier 
(Zydenbos 1983: 12). See also Bronkhorst 1985. As for Bhartrhari, “If reliable information 
about Bhartrhari’s life is not available, his date is not definitely known either” (Iyer 1969: 2). 
Still, it is by now generally accepted that Bhartrhari must have preceded Dinnaga (cf. Iyengar 
1951 andjambuvijaya 1954:230). Frauwallner has proposed to place Bhartrhari in ca. 450-510 
AD. and Dinnaga in 480-540 AD. (Frauwallner 1959:83ff, 1961:125); cf. also Sadhu Ram 1952, 
and Scharfe 1977:170. 
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§ 1.2 

If Bhartrhari was familiar with Jaina works and if his thought shows at some 
points affinity with Jaina thought, we may expect that Bhartrhari’s work 
attracted also the attention of the Jainas and was studied by them. A work 
which devotes considerable attention to Bhartrhari is Mallavadin’s Dvadasara- 
nayacakra (DNC). In the model of the ‘wheel with twelve spokes’ that 
underlies Mallavadin’s work, each basic philosophical position has a place 
and limited validity of its own, but is refuted by the subsequent position 
(arc or ‘spoke’) in the wheel. A central position, viz., the nave of the wheel, 
is occupied by the philosophy of syadvada of Jainism. Mallavadin’s work is 
at least ‘encyclopedic’, and may be regarded as ‘perspectivistic’ to the extent 
that other viewpoints ( nayas) are not refuted in an absolute sense but are 
given a place in relation to the Jaina scriptures accepted by the author. 8 
The Jaina philosophy of syadvada may be central, but it would also be aimless 
if there were no spokes and felly. The numerous and sometimes extensive 
references of Mallavadin and his commentator Simhasuri to the ideas of 
Bhartrhari and his teacher still await a close study. From a preliminary 
overview it becomes clear that Mallavadin and Simhasuri cite the 
grammarians and especially Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya not only in the explicit 
critical discussion of the views of Bhartrhari and his teacher Vasurata in the 
eighth chapter (the eighth ara or ‘spoke’), but also at numerous other 
places, for instance in discussions of theories of causation (satkaryavdda 
and asatkaryavada) in the first ara, and of views of the Buddhist logician 
Dinnaga on perception (first ara) and on linguistic meaning (second and 

eighth ara). 

§ 1.3 

In the. present paper, without aiming at completeness, I will discuss a few 
indications of Bhartrhari’s familiarity with Jainism in the Mahabhasya-Dlpika 
and Vakyapadiya, including two places in VP Kanda 2 which seem to refer 
to a technicality inJainendra-Vyakarana (JV). This suggests that Bhartrhari 
was not only familiar with the Jaina doctrines, but also with their literature 
in the field of grammar. The early reception of Bhartrhari’s work among 
the Jainas is addressed on the basis of references in the Dvadasaranayacakra 
and Simhasuri’s commentary. In the concluding section I will mention some 
implications of Bhartrhari’s familiarity with Jainism, and his reception on 


8 Halbfass (1988:267) mentions especially Siddhasena Divakara and Mallavadin as authors 
in whose works “the enumeration of historically factual viewpoints merges with the construction 
of systematically possible standpoints in philosophy”; thanks to them and later authors Jainism 
is credited with a special and unique manner of coordinating, systematizing and completing 
the other world-views, of showing their attachment to partial truths and mere aspects, and of 
salvaging them from their self-imposed isolation and one-sidedness.” 
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the part of the Jaina thinkers Mallavadin and Simhasuri, for our 
understanding of Bhartrhari’s perspectivism and his philosophy of language. 

§ 2.1 

The Mahabhasya-Dlpika refers to the Jainas by the name of ‘followers of 
the Arhat’ in MBhD 1:19.11. Bhartrhari starts to discuss the following phrase 
in the Mahabhasya: siddha dyauh siddha prthim siddham akasam (MBh 1:6.18- 
19). His first remark on this phrase is: arhatanam mimdmsakdnam ca naivasti 
vinasa ? esam. “For the followers of the Arhat and the Mlmamsakas there is 
no destruction of these (namely heaven, earth and the intermediate 
space).” 

§ 2.2 

The TS chapters 3 and 4 discuss the Jaina views on the three fo&a-regions, 
lower, middle and heavenly. The different living beings and their lifetimes 
in these regions are described in detail, but nothing is said about a complete 
destruction of the loka itself. Chapter 5 discusses the substances recognized 
by the Jainas, namely dharma, adharma, akasa and pudgala, (together 
constituting ajiva) and as the fifth jiva, the soul. These substances are 
considered to be permanent (TS 5.1-3). The specific Jaina view on what is 
real and their view on permanence is discussed in TS 5.29-30. 10 From the 
different statements referred to above it can be inferred that the author of 
the TS, although he did not do so explicitly and did not use the terms used 
in MBh 1:6.18-19, rejected a complete destruction of heaven, earth, and 
intermediate space. In this respect he did not deviate from the earlier, 
canonical texts. 11 

§§2.2.1 Here, we should also mention MBhD 1:16.28-29, which forms 
part of an enumeration of different views on what a permanent sabda would 
mean: kecid euarh manyante/ya evaite prakrtah sabdah, ta evaite nityah/prakrtau 
bhavah prakrtah. This may be translated as follows: “Some think like this: 
Those words only, which are prakrta ‘original’ are eternal. (The word) 
prakrtah (is derived in the sense of) prakrtau bhavah ‘being in the origin’ 
(pi. nom. masc.).” Cf. Joshi and Roodbergen 1986: 86-87, who add in a 
note (315): “The opinion referred to may be that of Jaina grammarians who 

Delete thevisarga at the end of vinasah in the MBhD (cf. ms. reproduced in Mahabhasya- 
Dipika, p. 8, section a, line 4, Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 1980). 

TS 5.29: utpdda-vyaya-dhrauvya-yuklam sat; 5.30: ladbhavavyayam nilyam: “That which is 
associated with (the three features) origination, destruction and permanence is sat ‘real’. That 
which does not deviate from its essence is permanent.” 

11 Cf. Dixit 1971: 33 (in a section devoted to the Bhagavati-sutra): “In the field of 
cosmography some of the most basic Jaina positions are that loka (world) has got a particular 
shape, that loka is surrounded by aloka (non-world), that loka and aloka are two beginningless 
and endless entities.” 
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wanted to upgrade the status of Ardhamagadhi, their canonical language, 
as against Sanskrit.” 12 Unfortunately, the reference in the MBhD is too 
short for a precise understanding of the view. It is nowhere said what the 
prakrtah sabdah are, nor what the prakrti is from or in which they arise. 18 

§§2.2.2 Later Sanskrit and Prakrit grammarians used to derive the 
word prdkrta as a designation of the Prakrit-words/languages mostly in the 
following way. The prakrta-sabdah or Prakrit words would be located at or 
derive from their basis or origin. The origin, or prakrti, of each Prakrit word 
would be a Sanskrit word. Sanskrit would thus be the eternal basis of all the 
Prakrit-words and -languages, which developed from it. 14 This derivation 
would provide answers to the questions what the prakrtah sabdah in the 
MBhD are, and what the prakrti is, but not very satisfying ones. For, this way 
the view would be identical with the view which the MBhD mentions next, 
the view that there was an original, pure language (daiin vak), which became 
spoiled by incompetent speakers in the course of time. A more important 
drawback of this interpretation is that the prakrti, namely the Sanskrit words, 
is considered to be permanent (nitya), but not the prakrta-sabdah belonging 
to or derived from this basis, whereas it was said in the MBhD that the 
prakrta-sabdah are ‘permanent’ (nitya). 


12 Also Kahrs, commenting on the same passage, thinks, that “The view that only prdkrta 
words are eternal could possibly be that of a Jain grammarian” (Kahrs 1992: 241). For some 
criticism on the conclusions reached by Kahrs in his article on the term tadbhava, and related 
expressions, see below, note 14. 

is VP 1.77-79 discuss die difference between prdkrta dhvani ‘fundamental sound’ and 
vaikrta dhvani ‘derivative sound’. In the Vrtti and in Vrsabha’s Paddhati it becomes clear that 
both are ‘sound’ as opposed to the meaningful sabda or sphota. Vrsabha explains the idea of 
prdkrta dhvani as follows: dhvanisphotayoh prthaktvenanupalambhdt lam sphotam tasya dhvaneh 
prakrtim iva manyante/lalra bhavah prakrtah, “Because dhvani and sphota are not perceived 
separately, people think the sphota to be the basis of that ( prdkrta) dhvani. Prdkrta (should be 
derived as) latra bhavah ‘arising in that’ (namely in the prakrti, ’basis’).” (Iyer 1966:142, line 16- 
17). In this view, the prdkrta dhvani (which one may also call prdkrta sabda, sabda in the sense of 
‘sound’ or ‘phoneme’) is not permanent (although its temporal distinctions are superimposed 
on the permanent sabda or sphota). The reference in the MBhD to permanent prakrtah sabdah, 
therefore, cannot be a reference to this view of prdkrta dhvani. 

14 For example, Hemacandra (12th century A.D.), 1.1: prakrlih samskrtam; talra bhavaihtata 
dgatam vaprdkrtam. For more quotations see Acharya 1968:39; Pischel 1981:1. In an important 
article on this subject, Kahrs has tried to find out what the term tadbhava (usually referring to 
Prakrit words derived from Sanskrit words, as opposed to those similar to them, latsama, and 
regional or de$i words) must have originally meant in the context of Indian thought about 
language (Kahrs 1992). He rightly points out that the term -bhava at the end of this compound 
and at the end of samskrta-bhava, and also bhava in the expression talra bhavam and prakrtau 
bhavam explaining prdkrtam, should be understood in the light of P 4.3.53, where it means 
‘located in’ and not ‘derived from’. (Hemacandra’s alternative lata dgatam va, on the other 
hand, refers to P 4.3.74.) However, it should be observed that if tad- and talra refer to prakrti. 
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§§2.2.3 From the 11th-century Jaina scholar Namisadhu, who wrote 
a commentary on Rudrata’s Kavyalahkara, we know of quite a different 
explicadon of the word prakrta as a designauon of languages. According to 
him, 15 'prakrti is the natural use of speech made by all beings of the world 
which is not refined by grammar etc.; that which is located at this [prakrti], 
or this [prakrti] itself, is prakrta” After giving a different possible etymology 
for prakrta, according to which it would be that which is created first {prak 
krta), Namisadhu goes on to explain how Prakrit and Sanskrit are in his 
view related: ‘ prakrta is the speech easily intelligible to children, women 
etc., and the basis of all other speeches. It is of a homogeneous character 
like rain falling from the clouds. That same speech, being differentiated 
according to differences in place and on account of refinement, obtains 
the subsequent divisions into samskrta and other speeches. For this reason, 
the author [Rudrata] first mendons [in sloka 2.12 of the Kavyalarikarh] 
Prakrta and then Saiiiskrta and other speeches. It is called Samskrta on 
account of being refined by Panini and others, in the rules of their 
grammar.” 16 


‘origin’, the notion of‘origination’ or ‘derivation’ enters again in these expressions. Kahrs also 
argues that these words (and the word prakrta) should not be understood in the modern 
framework of historical changes in language, but in the framework of a timeless linguistic 
universe. It is true that we do not find ancient Indian attempts to postulate and describe 
systematic changes from one organic structure of language to a next stage or to a new language. 
Nevertheless, Kahrs goes too far in attempting to deny any awareness of linguistic change in time to 
the Indians. There are also some problems with Kahrs’ conclusion that it was generally presupposed 
tfiata^raArfoword was “located in it, that is, in the constant linguistic continuum of the prakrtiwYiich 
is Sanskrit (Kahrs 1992: 245). If at all there was an awareness of a timeless ‘linguistic continuum’ it 
is not to be expected that all Sanskrit and Prakrit grammarians would implicitly agree that this 
included both Sanskrit and Prakrit forms on an equal level, although this is what I understand 
from Kahrs’ formulation. Attention may be drawn to VP 1.182 and the Vrtti (cf. section 2.2.5 
e ow, also Kahrs 1992: 242-243) which contrast two viewpoints, one according to which a 
previously pure and divine speech becomes corrupted in the course of time, and an opposite 
(Sa CO \ I to a group of conventional (Prakrit) words are original, and the regulated 
VP 1-934 1 0nnS ^ esta klished l ater - Both views take the time factor into account (cf. kdlena, 
oflin ‘ •’ VP 1:234.4), and in both there is a sharp contrast between two groups 

in tinf^isal^ ^° rmS ( correct “ corrupted, original - regulated). Awareness of linguistic change 
2 2 3 ) S a S ° re dected in Namisadhu’s explanation of prakrta as prak krta (see below, section 

° n ^ u< ^ ra ^ a s Kavyalahkara 2.12: prakrteti sakalajagajjantundrh vydkaranadibhir 

1Q 9 i ^ drrah sahajo vacanavydparahprakrtih, tatra bhavaiii saiva vdprdkrlam. (ed. R.D. Sukla 
lyoo. 31; cf. Acharya 1968: 40). ' 

sakal ,^ amis ^ dhu on Rudrata’s Kavyalahkara 2.12: prdikrtarh bdlamahiladisubodham 
a a yanibandhanabhutam vacanam ucyate meghanirmuktajalam ivaikarupam/tad eva ca 
ca samasaditavisesam sat samskrtddyuttaravibfieddn apnoti/ata eva sdslraJtrtd 
pra rtam adau nirdistarh tad anu saThskrtddini/pdninyddivyakaranoditasabdalaksanena samskarandt 
saviskrtam ucyate (ed. R.D. Sukla 1966:31-32; cf. Acharya 1968:40). Kavyalahkara 2.12 enumerates 
liferent speeches’ as follows: prdkrta-samskrta-mdgadha-pisdcabhdsds ca suraseni ca/sastho *Ira 
bhunbhedo desavisesad apabhramsah// 
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§§2.2.4 With this interpretation we would get a sensible alternative 
view on the permanence of sabda, suitable to the context of Bhartrhari’s 
enumeration. The prakrtah sabdah are what we would call Prakrit words; 
their prakrti ‘origin’ is the natural speech of common people. The prakrtah 
sabdah are in this view not derived but original, and may be considered 
permanent, not in an absolute, metaphysical sense, but in the sense that 
they are naturally spoken by common people. Finally, the non-eternal 
counterparts of these prakrtah sabdah are the refined, samskrta words 
regulated by grammatical rules, and other derived speech varieties. The 
view which thus comes to the fore is sufficiently distinct from the next view 
about the daivt vak to deserve separate mentioning. 17 

§§2.2.5 That we are probably on the right track in our attempt to 
reconstruct a more complete view on the basis of the few hints given in the 
MBhD becomes clear from another text which must have been somewhat 
later but still fairly close in time to the MBhD, namely the ancient Vrtti on 
the VP. The Vrtti on VP 1.182 (Iyer 1966: 234), explaining a view which 
according to the karika should be opposite to the ‘ daivt vak ’-view, says the 
following: 18 

But those who propound the impermanent, who do not accept that correct 
words lead to dharma ‘merit’, (and who) consider the established fixity of correct 
forms to be similar to the conventions among wrestlers, say that the collection of 
correct [namely, Prakrit] words is prakrta in the sense of‘arising from the prakrti . 

But later on a changed form [namely, Sanskrit] has been established, which was 
arrived at through accentuation and phonological and morphological 
modification 19 by persons with impaired understanding. 

The view as explained here in the Vrtti squares nicely both with the view 
explained by Namisadhu and the concise reference in the MBhD. The 
interpretation of prakrta as that which originates from samskrta would make 
little sense in either the view explained here in the Vrtti, or in the discussed 
reference in the MBhD. 


17 Neither the view that Prakrit has Sanskrit as its origin, nor the opposite view can do full 
justice to the linguistic situation in ancient India (cf. Pischel, 1981, §§ 1-9, 16). By the time 
Namisadhu wrote this commentary, the Prakrits were purely literary languages. Pischel wanted 
to reserve the term Prakrit for the standardized, literary language, and the term Apabhramsa 
for the old spoken varieties (Pischel 1981, §5). For the ancient Sanskrit grammarians, however, 
anything non-Sanskrit would be Apabhramsa (cf. Deshpande 1993: 3-4). 

18 anityavadinas lu ye sddhunam dharmahetutvam na pralipadyante, mallasamayddisadrmm 
sddhuvyavasthdrh many ante, teprakrtau bhavam prakrtam sddhunam sabdandm samuham acaksate / 
vikaras in pascad vyavasthapitah, yah sambhinnabhuddhibhih purusaih svarasamskaradibhir nimlyate 
iti. (VP 1:234.2-5) 

19 For the expression svara-samskarau cf. SYPr 1.1; Yaska’s Nirukta, 1.12,14,15; 2.1; and 
Cardona 1997: 563: “Yaska uses svarasarhskarau with reference to accents ( svara) and the 
derivational formation of words from bases and so on.” 
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§§2.2.6 Neither in the MBhD nor in the VP-Vrtti, is it clearly stated 
who the adherents to this view were. In the case of Namisadhu we know 
that he was a Jaina. In the MBhD, where the prakrtah sabdah are said to be 
permanent, the reference may also be to the Jainas. The Vrtti on VP 1.182, 
however, professes to explain the view of the anityadarsins mentioned in 
the verse. Would not the word anityadarsins rather suggest a reference to 
the Buddhists who propound the impermanence of everything, than to 
the Jainas, according to whom real enuties have both permanent and 
impermanent aspects (cf. above, note 5)? The Buddhists would in general 
agree with the Jainas in rejecting Sanskrit as the prakrti or ‘basis’: they 
attributed the role of ‘basic language’ ( mulabhasa) to MagadhT, the 
language in which the Buddha would have preached. 20 I am not aware 
that the Buddhists ever used the name prakrta for this ‘basic language’ 
Magadhi. This makes it unlikely that the passage in the Vrtti (“the collection 
of correct [namely, Prakrit] words is prakrta in the sense of ‘arising from 
the prakrti’”) refers to the Buddhists directly. Therefore, we may assume 
that anityadarsin refers specifically to the view on language, and hence to 
all those who do not accept sabda as nitya. The anityadarsins could then 
include both the Buddhists and the Jainas, 21 and the reference to the Jaina 
view on Prakrit by the author of the Vrtti would be fully justified. It is not 
likely that anityadarsin was intended as a reference to the Buddhists by the 
kanka author, because then we, would have to assume that the reference 
in the Vrtti to the anti-Sanskntic Jaina view in which the prakrta collection 
of ‘correct words’ is opposed to the changed form ( vikara) which is 
regulated ‘by persons with impaired understanding’, is a bit out of place in 
the explanation of karika 1.182. 

§ 3.1 

Another indication of Bhartrhari s familiarity with Jainism or at least of his- , 
remarkable affinity with their ideas is found in the first Kanda of the 
Vakyapadlya. Karika 110 of this Kanda reads as follows: 

vayor anunam jnanasya sabdatvapattir isyate/ 

kais cid darsanabhedo hi pravadesv anavasthitah // 

This may be translated as: 


20 Cf.J. Muir, 1874:53. 

hm u n,Cal N , aiyayikas and Vai se?ikas also reject a permanent sabda (cf. Joshi, 
j. b , ut they would not consider the Prakrit words correct and the Sanskrit words 

derived from them. Nor would they “consider the established fixity of correct forms to be 

similar to the convenuons among wrestlers,” as was stated in the Vrtti on VP 1.182. The convention 

(samkela) which plays a role in Nyaya and Vaisesika is originally probably the convention of the 
rsis, but in a later period it is the convention of God — cf. Vaisesika-sutra 6.1.2 referring to rsi, 
unconvincingly interpieted as God by the commentator Candranandra, and Nyaya-Varttika- 
Tatparya-Tika ad 2.1.55, Vaisesika-sutra 7.2.20 with the commentary Upaskara. 
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It has been accepted by different (thinkers) that (respectively) wind, atoms, 
cognition, become language; indeed, the difference in viewpoints among the 
doctrines remains unsettled. 

Of the different views referred to here, the view that atoms become 
language has been taken by different scholars as a reference to the 
traditional Jaina view on speech and language. 22 

§ 3.2 

In the Vrtti on this karika, these views are further explained in a number 
of verses ( slokas ). 2S The two slokas explaining the view that atoms become 
language are as follows: 

anavah sarvasaktitvad bhedasamsargavrttayah / 
chayatapatamahsabdabhavena parinaminah // 
svasaktau vyajyamdnayam prayatnena samiritah / 
abhraniva praciyante sabdakhyah paramanavah // 

The first of these two verses may be translated without many problems as: 

Atoms, because they have all capacities, are transformed when they separate and 
combine into shadow, heat, darkness, and sound. 

This is very much reminiscent of TS 5.23-25, which explain the Jaina view 
on matter or pudgala. According to these sutras, 24 

The pudgalas are characterized by touch, taste, smell and colour. 

They are also characterized by sound, binding, subtleness, grossness, 
configuration, splitting, darkness, shadow, hot radiation and non-hot 
radiation. 

pudgala is of the form of an atom and of the form of an aggregrate. 

§ 3.3 

Unlike the Vaisesikas, the Jainas do not accept different sorts of atoms for 
earth, water, fire and air. Instead, the atoms are uniform and are at the 
basis of all different material things on account of different configurations 
between them. Here, the second verse in the Vrtti explaining the atom- 
view seems to present a problem. In this verse it is said that sabdakhyah 

22 Pt. Suryanarayana Sukla 1937, avataranika to 110 (VP 1.113); Gaurinath Sastri 1959:52; 
Santi Bhiksu Sastri, 1963, notes on 110 (VP 1.113). 

23 These verses (VP 1.111-119) belong to the Vrtti and not to the karika-text according to 
the criterion that a verse genuinely belonging to the karika should have been recognized as 
such in the Vrtti. Verses 1.111-119 explaining the three views, are not separately commented 
upon in the Vrtti, from which one may infer that they formed part of the Vrtti itself (Iyer 1966: 
x; Aklujkar 1971). This criterion can be strictly adhered to only if we assume that the Vrtti- 
author was identical with the author of the karikas (cf. now Aklujkar, 1993). If the Vrtti is not 
by the same author (cf. Bronkhorst 1988; Houben 1998a, 1999b), it is possible that the Vrtti- 
author assigned the status of‘illustrative statement’ to karikas which he did find in the karika- 
text he was commenting on. 

24 TS 5.23: sparia-rasa-gandhorvama-vantahpudgalah; 5.24: sabda-bandhorsauksmya-sthaulya- 
saimthana-bheda-tamas-chaya-tapo-dyota-vantas ca; 5.25: anavah skandhas ca . 
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paramanavah are accumulated like clouds when their own capacity manifests 
itself, and when they are stirred by an (articulatory) effort. That the verse 
seems to speak of atoms which are specifically sabddkhyah, was for Virendra 
Sharma (1977: 13, 17) the main reason to consider the attribution of the 
atom-view to the Jainas as impossible. 25 

§ 3-4 

However, if we understand the verse this way, it would no longer be an 
illustration of one of the three views according to which “something becomes 
sabda ” (1.110). If something becomes sabda, this something can obviously 
not already be sabda. Karika 1.110 mentioned three ‘things’ which become 
sabda according to different views. If we read the second verse in a slightly 
different way, there is no conflict with this statement in 1.110. The first 
verse speaks clearly of atoms which transform into several things, among 
them sabda. If this is true for 1 the second verse also sabddkhyah is not an 
epithet of the atoms before they are accumulated on account of their 
capacity and on account of a specific effort, but it tells us something about 
the product which arises from this accumulation. The word sabddkhyah 
would express the vikarya karman, one of the three types of karman accepted 
by the Sanskrit grammarians (cf. VP 3.7.45-50). Accordingly, the verse may 
be translated as follows: 

The ultimate atoms, when their own capacity manifests itself, instigated by effort, 

accumulate like [atoms into] clouds and appear as sounds. 

It is therefore very well possible that not only the first but also the second 
verse explaining the atom-view of 1.110 referred to thejaina-view on sound 
and speech. 


§ 3.5 

The Jainas, as correctly pointed out by Sharma (1977: 13-17), seem not to 
have been the only ones to think of sound and speech as configurations of 
subtle matter. The Vrtti explaining 1.110, after having illustrated the three 
views referred to in the karika with several verses, remarks that all this is 
just an example ( nidarsanamatram cedam, VP 1:175.5). Next, it is said that 
die views of Siksas and of authors of Sutras and Bhasyas is manifold ( bahudha 
stksasutrakdrabhdsyakdramatdni drsyante, VP 1:175.5-6). Several (mostly 
untraced) quotations from Siksa-authors follow, and in one it is said that 
reath puts subtle parts together which become a compact mass of sound 
(prano ... suksmdmsam...samhanti/sa... sabdaghanah...). Instead of the word 
anu the word suksmarhsam is used here, whose meaning amounts to the 
same. It is not unlikely that the Jainas had not only their own Sanskrit 


2j Biardeau (1964:146, note 1) understood the second verse as a reference to a different 
view among the atom-views. 
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grammarians, but also their own phoneticians; and it is therefore very well 
possible that the Siksa-author referred to here in the Vrtti was a Jaina 
phonetician. Yet, from a remark at the end of the Vrtti on 1.110 one would 
infer that the Vrtti was only referring to Siksas belonging to different Vedic 
schools (VP 1:177.5, ityevamadi pratisakham...) , at least in the passage from 
bahudha siksasutrakarabhasyakaramatani drsyante (VP I: 175.5-6) onward. 
(The two verses VP 1.113-114 need not be included in the reference 
ityevamadi pratisakham...) Moreover, different karikas speak of sound as 
something that can be accumulated and diffused (VP 1.106, 108; 3.9.63- 
64), even though this is only seemingly so from the point of view of the 
permanent sabda or sphota ; nothing indicates that Bhartrhari would here 
refer to a view of the Jainas. The Vrtti on 1.48 speaks suddenly (i.e. without 
specific indication in the karika) of a ‘subtle pervading sound’ ( suksme 
vyapini dhvanau ) which is accumulated like a cloud-mass. 

§ 3.6 

It may therefore be that also among the Brahmanical authors, for instance 
authors of Siksas, there were some who worked with a theory of subtle, 
material sound and speech. Among the important philosophical systems, 
it was Samkhya which considered audible sound a derivative of 
sabdatanmatra, the subtle element of sound. 26 In Samkhya, however, the 
atoms are specific, unlike the atoms in at least the first of the two verses in 
the Vrtti on karika 1.110; this verse is, as we have seen, remarkably close to 
the TS. Whatever we have to think of other places where Bhartrhari refers 
to a view according to which sound is made of atoms, the emphatic denial 
that these verses refer to Jaina ideas (Sharma, 1977: 13, 17) is without any 
reasonable basis. 27 If the atom-view in karika 1.110 is correctly illustrated by 

26 Nagesa explained the anus which transform into sabda as sabdatanmatradi, thus suggesting 
that they referred to a Sarhkhya-view (Nagesa*s Uddyota on Kaiyata’s Pradipa on the MBh on 
P.1.4.29). 

27 (a) According to Sharma’s confused argumentation on pp. 11-12, the two verses do not 
refer to the Samkhya view because the atoms are of a single general nature (have the sam ejdti, 
universal) and transform into different specific entities (including sabda) according to the first 
verse, and they cannot refer to the Jaina-view because they are specifically called sabda according 
to the second verse. However, atoms that are accepted to be of a single general nature, and 
transfrom into shadow, etc., are indeed very much in accordance with the Jaina view. The verse 
in which they are called sabda could refer to a different view (note 25, or rather, as explained 
in section 3.4, it should be interpreted both in accordance with the first verse according to 
which one type of atom has all capacities, and in accordance with 1.110 according to which 
something (which is not yet sabda) is transformed into sabda . 

(b) Shaima argues, further, that the view with atoms should be in accordance with the 
grammarian s sphota theory (Sharma 1977: 16-17). It is, however, very clear that Bhartrhari 
intended to discuss or at least refer to many different views, and was not simply explaining a 
single theory to the exlcusion of others (cf. darsanabheda in 1.110, bhinnamdarsanamin 1.75 and 
vddas trayo ’ bhivyaktivadinam in 1.80). 
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the two verses in the Vrtti (1.113-114), then we have to accept that 
Bhartrhari referred at least at this place to the view of the Jainas. 

§ 4.1 

Two karikas in Vakyapadlya book 2 are indicative of Bhartrhari’s familiarity 
with quite a different Jaina text. Both seem to refer to a technicality in the 
Jainendra-vyakarana, a Jaina Sanskrit grammar adapted from Panini by 
replacing, for instance, long technical terms by shorter ones (cf. Tripathi, 
1956; Scharfe, 1977: 168-169). 

The two karikas are 2.40 and 444: 

so’yam ity abhisarhbandho buddhya prakramyate yada/ 
vakyarthasya tadaiko’pi varnah pratyayakah kva cit// 2.40// 
anekasakter ekasya pravibhago’nugamyate/ 
ekarthatvam hi vakyasya matrayapi prally ate// 2.444// 

The translation of these karikas does not present many problems: 

If the relation of identification is adopted by the mind, then, in some cases a 
single phoneme can be expressive of the meaning of a sentence. 

Of one [endty] with many capacities, a division is understood; for it is understood 
in just (one) unit ( matra .) that the sentence has a single meaning. 

The interpretation of these karikas in the larger context of the discussion in 
the VP does not present many problems either. The subject in the second 
Kanda of the VP is the nature of the sentence and the sentence meaning, and 
of words and their meanings. The problem is discussed from different angles. 

Karikas 2.40 and 444 occur both in the context of passages in support 
of the view that the sentence meaning, and by implication also the sentence, 
is one and indivisible, although secondarily a division in words and word 
meanings may be adopted. The unity and indivisibility of the sentence is 
demonstrated by the fact that, theoretically, a whole sentence meaning 
could be expressed by a single phoneme. The unity of meaning of a sentence 
becomes this way clear in one small (prosodial) unit {matra). 


(c) A final point is that Sharma apparently includes VP 1.113-114 in the reference in VP 
1:177:5, ityevamadipratisakham ... by reading nidarsanamatrarh cedam, bahudhd etc. (VP 1:175.5- 
6) asaconunuous statement (Sharma 1977: 13, n. 4). While the verses VP 1.113-114are not 
necessarily included in the reference to the authors ‘belonging to each branch (of the Veda)’, 
it is on t e othei hand to be admitted that any explicit reference to the Jainas, in spite of the 
remar able similarity ofVP 1.113-114 with their views, is rigorously avoided. The same is true in 
other situations where Bhartrhari seems to refer without much doubt to Buddhist and/or 
jainas, an the Vi tti, most probably making use of material derived from Jaina sources, avoids 
an explicit reference to them (see above, section 2.2.5, and below, section 4.6-11). Sharma’s 
conviction t at VP 1.113-114 have nothing to do with Jaina doctrine is therefore closely related 

Joy? , a 9 CCeptanCe ° f the Vrtti as a work of Bhart rhari, the author of the karikas (cf. Sharma, 
1977:12,13). The justifiability of this acceptance is, however, disputable (cf. Bronkhorst 1988, 
and Houben 1997a, 1998a, 1999b). 
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§ 4.2 

Because karika 40 speaks of the adoption of the relation of identification, 
it seems that the author asks us to imagine a situation in which the meaning 
of a whole sentence is by convention equated with a single phoneme. Even 
if we are favourably disposed towards the view that the sentence is one and 
indivisible, this argument given in support of it seems a bit vague and far¬ 
fetched. Punyaraja’s commentary and the later interpreters are not of much 
help, because they only explain the general implication of the karikas in 
the wider context. It is only the Vrtti, the most ancient commentary available, 
which seems to make the example used in the karikas more concrete. 

§ 4.3 

The Vrtti refers to a problem in the technical understanding of Pacini’s 
grammar which received some attention in the Varttika’s and in Patanjali s 
Mahabhasya, and which was also important in Bhartrhari’s Mahabhasya- 
Dipika. The problem is connected with sutra P 1.1.45, which defines the 
technical term samprasarana as follows: igyanah samprasaranam. This means: 
When i, u, rand l (in all possible prosodic varieties) replace y, r, l, v, this is called 
samprasarana or ‘vocalization . 

In the Mahabhasya (MBh) the question is asked, whether samprasarana 
should be considered the technical term for the phonemes ik ( i , u, r, l and 
their prosodic variants 28 ) when they replace yan (y, v, r, t); or whether it is 
rather the technical term for the sentence: igyanah ‘t, u, r, / replace y, v, r, 
V. In the discussion in the MBh it is pointed out that in some technical 
contexts the term is required as denotative of the phonemes which replace 
the other phonemes, in others as denotative of the sentence that some 
phonemes replace others. The sutra that is mentioned as specifically 
requiring the sentence interpretation of samprasarana is A 6.1.15 (syahah 
samprasaranam putrapatyos tatpuruse ). The last Varttika on sutra 1.1.45 accepts 
that the term samprasarana is, according to the technical context, both a 
term for the phonemes and a term for the sentence. (Patanjali continues 
to consider other possibilities to solve the technical problems. Whatever 
Patanjali’s ultimate position may be - something which is not always 
unequivocally clear - the idea that, a word refers to a whole sentence 
presents no problem to him.) 

§ 4.4 

The reference to samprasarana is found both in the Vrtti on 40 and in the 
Vrtti on 444 (Iyer, 1983: 209-210; 314). The idea expressed in the karikas 
could accordingly be that because the single word samprasarana expresses 

28 The phrase ‘and their prosodic variants’ is to be understood wherever I refer to the 
phonemes indicated by ik. 
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the meaning of the sentence ig yanah, the sentence meaning must be 
accepted as one. This is the interpretation of the later commentator 
Punyaraja when he explains 2.444. But then it remains a bit strange that 
the long term samprasarana is called a matra in the karika. After all, matra is 
not only the general word for ‘measure’ or ‘small element’, but it is also 
the term for a single prosodic unit equivalent to the time needed to 
pronounce a short vowel. 29 According to Punyaraja, the term samprasarana 
is called a matra in the karika because it is just a single, small element. The 
reference to samprasarana would in this way be unsuitable in karika 40, 
which speaks of a single phoneme that is expressive of the sentence 
meaning. Punyaraja has therefore to keep his explanation of this karika 
very abstract. 


The Vrtti on 40, however, does refer to the term samprasarana. In 
addition, it seems to give two times an example of the ‘single phoneme’ 
mentioned in the karika. Unfortunately, it is not very clear to which 
phonemes he refers. Iyer s edition has samprasaranam iti vaditi va, and in 
the next sentence bhami ityekavarnaya. In a footnote to the first passage he 
remarks that the manuscript he used for the passage is illegible, and that 
Charudeva Shastri read quite something else, namely bha bhi iti va. Iyer 
does not note that at the second place Charudeva Shastri reads bhabhi (as a 
single word). Probably, Iyer s bhami at the second place is just a printing 
error for bhabhi, for this is what Charudeva Shastri has (Iyer does not note 
the difference). The transcript which was at the basis of Iyer’s and Charudeva 
Shastri’s editions of this passage, B[8] in Rau’s list of mss (Rau 1971: 28; 
Charudeva Shastri used B [5], which is based on B [8] according to Rau, 
1971. 27' ), reads in fact bhabhity. It is not clear on what Iyer’s vaditi (at the 


The grammarians considered the time needed to pronounce a consonant equal to half 
a matra. But in prosody, especially of metres regulated by the number of syllabic instants, a 
syllable measures either one or two mdlras or prosodic units. Thus, syllables such as bha, bhi, ghu, 
^i, etc., if not followed by certain sounds or combinations of sounds, count as one matra and not 
as one-and-a-half Cf. Weber’s edition, translation, and study of Pingala’s Chandas (Weber 
, * PP^ndixA ofApte s Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 1. For the 

a e of Pingala s Chandahsastra, “the earliest comprehensive treatment on Vedic and Sanskrit 
metres, cf. Van Nooten 1993:31-33. 

ah In h,s forewoi ' d to tyer’s edition of the second Kanda of the VP (Iyer 1983: xvii), 
,Q^ r, r P n,ng 1 e featUreS ° f his own forthcoming edition, reports that he rediscovered, 
A /?*'™ 1 ™ ° f . the P hotoc opy and transcript used by Iyer for the Vrtti on the 
Se f.° j D . •• a ( or J?'. d dl * s * s only source; for 2.444 another fragmentary ms is available, 

C , ,’ n y* r s C , f'f a l so Aklujkar’s article on the number of karikas in the second 

■ ■ a . U J ar ’ Both Iyer and Charudeva Shastri based themselves on the same 

transcript (in Devanagari) of the Malayalam original rediscovered by Aklujkar (cf. Aklujkar, in 
Iyer 1983: xvii; Charudeva Shastri, introduction to vol. 1, (his ms ta); Rau 1971:27,28). Both this 
transcript (B[8J in Rau 1971) and another transcript (B[7] in Rau 1971) were checked with the 
original according to notes on the transcripts and in the catalogues. According to a letter 
written to me by Professor Aklujkar on 28 February 1994, “B[8] and B[7] are very carefully 
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first place) is based, nor what it should mean, but B[8] has at that place yd 
bhlti. A second hand in B[8] has corrected the first reference {va bhiti) 
into va tlti, and the second {bha bhity) into tity. 

The relevant passage of the Vrtti on 2.40 may now be read as follows. 
navasyam vicchinnapadarupavigraha eva sabdah paurvaparya- 
yuktam anugatavibhagam evdrtham pratyayayati/ yada hi 
vakyarthasyaivegyanah sthane’ 2 bhavatity evamader buddhi- 
visayah samprasaranam iti va, bha bhi iti va so’yam ityabhi- 
sambandhah kriyate, atho yathaivegyana ity anena paurva- 
paryanupatini pratipattir bhavati/evam apaurvdparyaya bhabhi 
ityekavarnaya tasyarthasya samjhaya pratyastamita-paurva- 
paryah sa evarthatma pratiyate/ 

It is not necessarily only a linguistic unit which may be analysed in the form 
of separate words that expresses the meaning endowed with sequence, an 
with division understood. For if, for a sentence meaning, such as. ik comes 
in the place of yon”, the relation of identity is created as an object ofthe 
mind: “[the meaning of the sentence "ik comes in the place of yan tsj 
sarhprasdrana ,” or “[the meaning of the sentence ik comes c p ° 
van”is] bha (or) bhi,” then, just as there is an understanding which follows a 
sequence with this (sentence): “ik [comes] in the place of yan , simi ar y e 
same unit of meaning is understood with suppressed sequence throug e 
technical term for that meaning consisting of a single phoneme bha, b i. 

§ 4.5 

At this point the available philological evidence cannot help us much 
further in the interpretation of the passage with bhabhi or bha 6/it_We may 
therefore try to approach the problem from a different angle. The term 
sathprasarana, according to the discussion of the relevant sutra A 1.1.45 in 
the Varttikas and in the Mahabhasya, may stand for the sentence ig yana .. 
The author of the Vrtti apparently equates this technical term sarhprasarana 
with a technical term consisting of a single phoneme. 33 This single phoneme 
would express the meaning of the sentence. This would suit the statement 
in the karikas. But is it just a purely hypothetical example, or was there any 

mdde and corrected (by comparing with the original, before the original was returned to 
Kerala) transcripts.” The microfilm made of the original in 1977 could not be consulted during 
my stay in Madras on 19-23 March 1994 because the necessary reading equipment was not 
available. 

31 I follow B[7] and B[8] with some unavoidable (mostly minor) emendations as suggested 
by Charudeva Shastri and adopted by Iyer. For the crucial references under discussion I follow 
only B [7] and B [8]. 

32 B[7] and B[8] read vakyarthasya gunyagunasthane which makes no sense in the context. 
I follow Charudeva ShastiTs emendation. 

33 For the grammarians’ understanding of varna , ‘phoneme’ (a, i, k, v 9 etc.), cf. the 
discussion in the MBh about the meaningfulness or meaninglessness of phonemes (MBh 1:30) . 
In the work of later grammarians (after Bhartrhari), varnasphota , as the smallest meaningful 
unit, “stands virtually for the notion of morpheme” (Joshi 1967: 74). 
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concrete basis for Bhartrhari’s statement? In order to find an answer, we 
have to widen our horizon a bit and try to imagine the grammatical activities 
with which Bhartrhari may be expected to have been familiar. In the 
concluding passage of the second Kinda mention is made of a grammarian 
Candra. This may be a reference to the Buddhist grammarian Candragomin. 
But in Candragomin’s grammar nothing is found about a single phoneme 
which would denote igyanah. In fact, Candragomin tried to avoid as much 
as possible the use of technical terms, 34 apparently trying to make the 
grammar this way more easily accessible. 35 

§ 4.6 

The Jainas, when they had started to use Sansrkit, wrote not only doctrinal 
works in this language, but also works on technical subjects, including 
Sanskrit. The oldest Jaina grammar we know of is the Jainendra-Vyakarana 
(JV), attributed to Pujyapada Devanandin. The date is not certain, but 
the work may very well have originated around the fifth century, i.e., 
around the time when Bhartrhari was living and working: 36 While 
Candragomin improved upon Panini’s grammar by reducing the number 
of technical terms, the Jainendra-Vyakarana tried to outdo Panini in 
something for which he is most famous, namely brevity. 37 One of 
the devices used in the Jainendra-Vyakarana to reach maximum brevity 
is the replacement of long technical terms by shorter ones. Otherwise, 
it follows the rules of Panini very closely, and maintains also their original 
order to a great extent. It became this way more compact than Panini’s 
grammar, but also much more technical, with a great number of new 


** Cf. Scharfe 1977:165, and the expression candropajnam asamjnakam vyakaranam. 

This would be in accordance with the need of Buddhist communities which adopted 
Sanskrit as a language for their sacred books. Buddhist monks with a.non-brahmanical or non- 
sanskritic background had to become acquainted with this language. Cf. Scharfe 1977:162-165. 

36 In the section devoted to Jaina grammarians in Scharfe’s Grammatical Literature, the 
° r obse ™ es P 131 some scholars place Devanandin even before Candragomin (whom he 
, utes . e century; VP 2.486 probably refers to this Buddhist grammarian), whereas 

I J" pu 5 h,m later 111311 ^ authors of the Kasika (early 7th century) (Scharfe 1977: 168). 

/lJ 1 ’ owever, harfe gives some reasons why an early date of Devanandin would be more 
P akn ^ 0lU ? b 1 ° v f, ver ’ drawing anyexplicitconclusion (Scharfe 1977:168-169). According 
__ rnr J an ^J^ShuWa (1977:162), Devanandin wrote his grammar in the fifth century A.D, 
In *r»° 1 3 uramji PremI in the sixth century of the Vikrama Era (in an introductory 

y .° n P ev3nan <h and his Jainendravyakarana, in Tripathi 1956: 17-37). Yudhi?thira 
1QR4. 4 S 0 AK?! aCeS Devanand | n ‘before 500 Vikrama Era’ ( sam , 500 vi. se purva, Yudhisthira 
, ’ * ' ’ or ’ more precisely, “between the latter half of the fifth century ofVikrama Era 

an e rSt garter of the sixth ( vikrama ki pdmcvirh sati ke uttamrdha se sasthl sail keprathama 
carana ke madhya, Yudhi§thira 1984:494). 


37 For brevity or the principle of economy in Panini’s grammar, see Buiskool 1939:1,155; 
Cardona, 1969 and 1976:204-205 and references; Kiparsky 1991:239-261; and, most recendy, 
Smith 1992, and Bhate 1995. 
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one-syllabic terms denoting a host of technical notions. The five-syllable 
term samprasarana is of course a good candidate for replacement by a shorter 
term. The JV replaced it by ji. The sutra where it is defined is otherwise 
identical to Panini’s rule, and it has moreover the same number, namely 
1.1.45. A 1.1.45 thus becomes JV 1.1.45 ig yano jih. The sutra which was 
mentioned in the MBh discussion as a sutra where the sentence 
interpretation of sarhprasaranamis definitely needed, namely A 6.1.13 syahah 
samprasaranam putrapatyos tatpuruse, is also present in the Jainendra- 
Vyakarana, where it has become sutra JV 4.3.9 se syasya putrapatyor jih. 

§ 4.7 

By now it must be clear that the technical term jih of JV 1.1.45 perfectly fits 
into the slot of the two apparently corrupt places with bhiti and bha bhity in 
the Vrtti on 2.40. In the light of the wider context of the Paninian and 
non-Paninian grammatical literature discussed above, it seems more than 
likely that the Vrtti is referring to this sutra ig yano jih, the Jainendra- 
Vyakarana’s recast of A 1.1.45. This was no more recognized by the later 
grammarians from Punyaraja onwards, who were very familiar with the 
Paninian tradition but apparently not so with the Jainendra-Vyakarana. 
Instead of the syllables bha and bhi, which the Vrtti would mention according 
to the transcripts of the only available manuscript, I assume that the original 
Vrtti must have had ji, a technical term consisting of a single phoneme, j, 
and an i added to make utterance (and hearing) possible. 38 But because 
the meaning of this syllable was no longer recognized, the relevant passages 
could easily become corrupt. The first step of the corruption may have 
been made when a ‘knowledgeable’ scribe emended an un-understood 
ji which he found in his source, to a Paninian technical term with which 
he was familiar, namely bha. The second hand in transcript B [8], in a 
despondent attempt to make sense of the passage, corrected the two places 
into references to another monosyllabic technical term in Panini s system, 
namely ti. 

§ 4.8 

Not only does the term Ji perfectly fit into the passage of the Vrtti explaining 
2.40, also the karika itself, if we try to forget the Vrtti for a while, becomes 
less vague and richer in meaning. How does the term ji suit 2.444? 

38 In the critical investigation of the meaning of each and every phoneme, already the 
MBh had to accept that some phonemes were possibly present (or sometimes absent) only to 
make utterance and hearing of other, more crucial phonemes, possible. Cf. the use of the 
phrase uccdranasdmarthyat (e.g., MBh 1.3.9,1:265.10), and the terms mukhasukhdrtha (e.g. MBh 
1.1.1, 1:42.23-24, contrasted with asamdehartha ), sravandrlha (e.g., MBh 1.3.2, 1:260.11-14). 
According to the Kasika on P. 2.4.36 the phoneme i of jagdhi is for the sake of utterance ( ikara 
uccarandrlhah, ndnubandhah) ; similarly the iof di in P. 3.1.43 (Kasika: ikara uccdrandrthah, cakdrah 
svardrthah). 
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According to 2.444, “ it is understood in just (one) unit ( matra ) that the 
sentence has a single meaning” (see above, section 3.0). Again, the 
statement seems vague and ciyptical, unless we connect it with the concrete 
example of ji standing for the sentence ig yanah (bhavati). Punyaraja, 
oblivious of the JV’s technical term ji, is forced to interpret matraya in the 
kanka unconvincingly as a reference to the whole term samprasarana as a 
single unit (atah samprasaranam ityeuam ekasamkhyena laghiyastvan matraya 
vyapadisyate ). Something similar was already done by the author of the 
Vrtti, but he explained matra as a reference to ‘samprasarana and so forth’ 
(Iyer 1983: 314.15). Of course, in the larger context of the argument in 
the VP, the implication of a reference to ji, prosodically equivalent to a 
single matra and standing for the sentence ig yanah {bhavati), is that also 
the term samprasarana and in fact any word and sentence is to be considered 
as a single unit. The crucial step of the example of ji is presupposed but no 
longer emphasized in the Vrtti on 2.444 and was completely forgotten 
since Punyaraja. As explained above (section 3.3 and note 24), the word 
matra may refer to any (small) unit, but in the context of linguistic units it 
denotes especially a well-defined prosodic unit. 


If we now cast a glance at another work attributed to Bhartrhari, namely 
the Mahabhasya-dipika, we find that there too, Bhartrhari showed much 
interest in the problem of referring to a whole sentence or complex 
expression through one single term. The problem is inevitably discussed 
7*1^ t C MBhD coniments on the samprasarana sutra P. 1.1.45 (MBhD 
it is b n Second Ah n ik a the problem is even discussed at a place where 
MBhn n ° means caUed for from 1116 P oint of view of the MBh on which the 
phras ^ CC j* nmendn S : The MBhD suddenly asks how the word idam in a 
starts t ^ ? ^ B ^ can possibly refer to a whole sentence-meaning and 
MBh on A ^ i° ratC d * scu ® s * on (MBhD 2:16.23-17.2). Commenting on the 
the nam f u^’ ^ investigates in great detail how vibhasa can be 

of the rT ° 1 C ex P ress * on nav d, (MBhD 6b:23.18-25.2). The broad outlines 
raised • 1S< ? SSlon in the MBh are followed in the MBhD, but the issues 
independent are treated * n an extremely elaborate and rather 


term ^ mterest shown in ^ MBhD for the problem of how a single 
twn , may _ refer to a complex expression or sentence corresponds with the 

MRhn^ and the theme ° f the second Kahda of the VP, we miss in the 
D any reference to the extreme case of only one single phoneme 
re erring to a whole sentence meaning. If the MBhD is accepted as 
Bhartrhari’s earlier work, we may surmise that Bhartrhari, while writing 
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that work, was not yet acquainted with the JV. This could either mean that 
Bhartrhari had not yet widened his horizon to include the grammar of the 
Jainas in all its technical details, or that that grammar was at that time not 
yet written. Once Bhartrhari became familiar with that grammar, the fact 
that a whole sentence was conventionally equated with a single phoneme 
impressed him so much that he referred to it in two karikas. 

§ 4.11 

As for the author of the Vrtti, he shows awareness of the relevance of the 
technical term ji for the interpretation of karika 2.40. But he seems to 
admit this relevance only grudgingly. In his interpretation of 2.444, where 
this term seems equally relevant, it is even more relegated to the background 
in his explanation. Above we have seen how explicit references to the Jainas 
are avoided in the Vrtti’s treatment of VP 1.110 and 113-114 (cf. note 
22(c)). This contrasts with the explicit and non-polemical references to 
the Jainas and Buddhists in the MBhD, and it reinforces our impression 
that the Vrtti is not by the same author as the one who wrote the VP-karikas 
and the MBhD. S9 

§ 5.1 

After the Buddhist logician Dinnaga who must have been very close in 
time to Bhartrhari, Mallavadin is one of the earliest authors to take 
thoroughly notice of Bhartrhari’s work. The Vakyapadlya is frequently 
referred to and cited in the Dvadasaranayacakara and in Simhasuri’s 
commentary. The numerous references to schools and positions which are 
often not directly accessible to modern students, the references to Jaina 
scriptures that are not always identifiable, and the frequently virtually 
untranslatable philosophical argumentation that has recourse to Sanskrit 
etymologization, make Simhasuri’s work very difficult; and this applies even 
more to Mallavadin’s work that is not directly transmitted but is to be 
reconstructed on the basis of the commentary. 40 The outlines, however, 
are as follows. Mallavadin presents a scheme which should cover all possible 
views, and which he illustrates with the viewpoints of authors and schools 
with which Mallavadin is familiar. Mallavadin holds that a thing can be 
considered either according to its general feature ( samanya ), which is the 
substance ( dravya or bhava), or according to its special feature (visesa), 
which is the quality or state ( guna , prayaya) . Considering the thing according 

39 Cf. Bronkhorst 1998 and Houben 1998a, 1999b. 

40 Cf. Wezler 1981 for an elaborate discussion of the difficulties of this work, and further 
the very brief but useful English introductions to the three volumes of the edition, by 
E. Frauwallner (Vol. I), Munijambuvijaya (Vol. II), andJ.W. dejong (Vol. Ill), and the Sanskrit 
prakkalhanams by Munijambuvijaya. For a more detailed analysis of the DNC with reference to 
Bhartrhari's work, see now Houben 2008. 
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to its general feature corresponds to a general affirmative statement, 
considering the thing according to its special feature corresponds to a 
restriction or specific negation. In Mallavadin’s terminology, apparently 
inspired by the grammarians, the general affirmative statement is called 
vidhi, the restriction or negation is niyama . 41 In addition, Mallavadin accepts 
a third way of considering a thing, which is a combination of both affirmation 
and negation. This he calls vidhi-niyama or ubhaya. These three modes of 
considering a thing are subject of the same three approaches. This results 
in a scheme of twelve nayas, twelve viewpoints or modes of considering 
things: 

vidhi, and next respectively vidhi, vidhi-niyama and niyama applied to vidhi; 
vidhi-niyama, and next resp. vidhi, vidhi-niyama and niyama applied to vidhi-niyama; 
niyama, and next resp. vidhi, vidhi-niyama and niyama applied to niyama. 

Typically, a chapter starts with refuting the view of the preceding naya and 
establishes its own view. At the end of the chapter it is pointed out that the 
view is nothing new as it is already hinted at in the Jaina scriptures. In this 
scheme, references to current views and citations from the Vakyapadlya 
are distributed as follows. An overview of the DNC with special attention to 
the references to Bhartrhari’s VP can illustrate the importance of the latter 
for Mallavadin, and, for us, the importance of Mallavadin’s work for 
understanding Bhartrhari and the early reception of his work. 


41 Frauwallner s observations and judgements in this regard (see his introduction to the. 
first volume of DNC) are in my view basically right. It is to be noted that Wezler 2002 expresses 
his dissatisfaction with the correspondences of terms given by Frauwallner, and tries to formulate 
detailed paraphrases for Mallavadin’s vidhi and niyama. Wezler wants to consider vidhi and 
niyama as expressions, not as ‘terms.* The quesdons asked by Wezler are profound and 
pertinent, but in my view he finally confuses the explanations given by Simhasuri in the beginning 
of the first chapter with the words, vidhi and niyama , to which the explanations are applied. 
These words do function as terms throughout the work of Mallavadin as much as in Simhasuri’s 
commentary. It is unfortunate that a few crucial terms at the beginning of Mallavadin’s work 
(DNC 10) cannot be reconstructed on the basis of the immediate comments of Simhasuri. 
However, there are more occasions where Simhasuri employs, glosses and “plays with” the 
terms vidhi and niyama , and it may be expected that a systematic study of these passages, 
together with the observed applications, will allow a more precise determination of the accepted 
values of the terms vidhi and niyama . For instance, at the end of chapter three, in Mallavadin’s 
terminology (p. 10) devoted to vidhervidhi-niyamah, the following passage is found (sandhi and 
punctuation as in the edition, DNC 333.1-3): ayarh vidherubhayabhak /vidhirvyakhyato lokavad 
anapavadapravritih, tasya utsargal sa vidhiyate, sarvasarvdtmakatvdd nirapavddahpravartata eva / 
niyamah sannidhiprayojyasator apravrtteh lay or asatsattvdt. It cannot be analysed here how this 
passage refers back to the preceding discussion in the chapter and how it evokes aspects of 
Jaina doctrine, but regarding the terms under discussion the following correspondences emerge: 
for vidhi: anapavada, utsarga ; for niyama: apavada, asattva. Cf. also the analysis of Mallavadin’s 
nayas and aras by Dixit 1971:92-93. 
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§ 5.2 

The first chapter is the first ara (‘spoke’) devoted to the naya characterized 
by vidhi, the simple affirmation of things. This is the viewpoint of ordinary 
men or laukikah, but also the worldview of Mimarhsa is discussed here. In 
the course of the discussion, Sirhhasuri cites a relativizing remark on the 
power of argumentation ( anumana ) from the Vakyapadlya (VP 1.34, DNC 
36.4-5). A common sense view on perception is introduced and next 
defended against more sophisticated views such as the one of Dinnaga and 
other Buddhists, the Sarhkhyas, and the Vaisesikas. Simhasuri illustrates 
Mallavadin’s statement vijhanamdtrakam idam tribhuvanam with a citation 
of VP 3.7.41 (DNC 105.22-23). Towards the end of the chapter Mallavadin 
mentions the view that the meaning or object of a word is ‘unknown’ 
(ajhata ), and illustrates it with VP 2.119 (DNC 114.2-3) according to which 
also the terms apurva and devata have a meaning or object (artha). Explaining 
Mallavadin’s remarks that the sentence meaning accepted in this view is 
‘all the words,’ the commentary refers to the sentence definition in 
Mimamsasutra 2.1.46, and contrasts this position with the various views that 
do make a distinction between word and sentence meaning. The views of 
these others are indicated by citing the two karikas VP 2.1-2 (DNC 114.18- 
21) that give a series of divergent definitions of the sentence. 

The second chapter is devoted to the viewpoint of vidher vidhih, the 
affirmation of the affirmation. First the attention is drawn to problems in 
the preceding view of simple vidhi. A positive underlying principle is searched 
for the things which the first viewpoint of common sense affirmation (vidhi) 
accepts positively. Accepting the analysis for the thing (bhavah or dravya) 
as bhavatiti bhavah , it is asked: ko bhavati (DNC 175.2). The first answer 
explored is: the purusa. Later (DNC 193) this is rejected as unsatisfactory 
and niyati ‘fate’ is explored as kartri. Next, kola ‘time’ is said to be the 
agent of bhavati (DNC 205ff), and svabhdva (DNC 219ff); finally a non- 
dualistic bhava (DNC 230) is presented as the underlying cause. At the 
beginning of the second chapter (DNC 127.14), Simhasuri gives an 
illustrative citation of VP 2.315-316 where factors that determine the 
meaning of a word are enumerated. More important in the structure of 
the chapter is the citation of VP 1.1 anadinidhanam brahma ... in Simhasuri’s 
commentary (DNC 230.17-18) as one of numerous karanavadas ‘views that 
speak of a cause (of all things) ’, at the beginning of the section that criticizes 
svabhavavada and establishes the (non-dualistic) bhavavada. A phrase 
that is very similar to a phrase in the Vrtti on VP 1.1 (VP Vrtti 1:5: na 
cdsyordhvam ...) is found in Mallavadin’s text in the same section devoted to 
bhavavada (DNC 239.1-2). Again, verses found in the Vrtti on VP l.l 42 are 


« vp vrtti 1:13.5f. The verses are part of a longer series of verses which the Vrtti introduces 
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cited by Mallavadin in the same section (DNC 241.4-11). Simhasuri also 
speaks of “monocausal theories that accept, etc. (?), the viewpoint of the 
affirmation of the affirmation (such as) the sabda-brahma (view)” sabda- 
brahma-vidhi-vidhi-naya-grahddy-eka-kdrana-vddd[h] (DN 242.18). 
Mallavadin notes (DNC 242) that for this naya word meaning is not 
‘unknown’ ( ajnata ) as in the preceding naya, but ‘without 
conceptualization’ ( avikalpa ), and cites VP 2.235 sastresu prakriyabhedair... . 
In connection with this topic, Simhasuri gives the well-known but so far 
untraced quotation vikalpayonayah sabda vikalpa sabdayonayah ... (which 
has been attributed to Dinnaga 43 ). The sentence meaning is in this naya 
defined as eko ' navayavah sabdah ... (VP 2.1) ‘a single, indivisible linguistic 
unit’ (VP 2.1, DNC 243.8-9). Bhartrhari’s list of sentence definitions (VP 
2.1-2) is again cited in Simhasuri’s commentary (DNC 244.7-10). 

The third chapter is devoted to the vidhi-niyama of vidhi, or the 
affirmation-plus-restriction of the affirmation. This naya is represented by 
Samkhya and an isvaravada. When Mallavadin says that the sentence in this 
naya is ‘each word separately,’ Simhasuri again briefly refers to Bhartrhari’s 
list of sentence definitions, VP 2.1-2 (DNC 333.25f). 

The fourth chapter deals with the niyama of vidhi. There are many 
untraced citations so (hat it is difficult to identify a school or author. There 
is no reference to any verse of Bhartrhari, but a curious citation found in 
the Mahabhasya-Dlpika (MBhD 1:22.20-21) is also found in Simhasuri’s. 
commentary (DNC 373.6-7). 44 

Chapter five deals with the vidhi-niyama view. Mallavadin discusses 
here the grammarians (vaiyakaranah). There are numerous citations from 
Panini’s Astadhyayi, from the Dhatupatha, and from Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, 
but there is no reference to Bhartrhari except for an incidental citation of 
VP 3.7.2 (DNC 393.20-21) in Simhasuri’s commentary. 

Chapter six deals with the vidhi of vidhi-niyama. The discussion 
concerns a position of Vaisesika character, and a few citations from the 
Vaisesika-sutra are found in the commentary. Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya is 
cited once to clarify the view attributed to this naya, viz., that the last word 
constitutes the sentence meaning (VP 1.86, at DNC 450.5-6). 


with tathd hy uktam, in other words, they appear as quotations from another work which may 
have been the direct source of Mallavadin. 

43 Helaraja cites the first two padas in his commentary on VP 3.3.54; cf, Houben 1995:393 
note 834. 

44 After the introductory phrase nilyah prihividhatuh (MBhD 1:22.19), MBhD 1:22.20-21 
has the text: prthividhatau kim satyam/vikalpah/ vikalpe kim salyam/ jnanam/ jnane kim satyam/ 
om/alha tad brahma /; DNC 373.6-7 does not have nityah prihividhatuh at the beginning, and the 
atha is missing in the last phrase. 
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Chapter seven is devoted to the vidhi-niyarna of vidhi-niyama. Several 
old and now lost Vaisesika works are cited here. The view of the Buddhist 
logician Dinnaga that the word meaning is anyapoha is mentioned here, 
and also the corresponding view on the sentence meaning, viz., that it is 
pratibhd (DNC 547-548). 

Next, it is in chapter eight, dealing with the niyama of vidhi-niyama, 
that Mallavadin explicitly mentions and directly addresses the view of 
Bhartrhari. He refers to a subtle difference with the view of an author 
whom he calls Vasurata and identifies as Bhartrhari’s teacher, and finally 
he gives an extensive discussion of the views of Dinnaga. Citations which we 
know from the work of Bhartrhari are found in the discussion of Bhartrhari 
but also in the discussion of Dinnaga. In the part that precedes the discussion 
of Bhartrhari, Simhasuri already cites VP 1.159ab (DNC 558.14-15), and 
Mallavadin cites VP 1.13 (DNC 579.8-9). Simhasuri explains VP 1.13 in his 
own way, quite independent from the VPVrtti. Mallavadin’s critical 
discussion of the views of Bhartrhari and his teacher starts with a citation of 
VP 1.128-130, 131 (DNC 580-582). To illustrate a certain view on word 
meaning (not the one considered specific for this naya) Mallavadin cites 
VP 2.127ab (DNC 604.5). In the discussion of Dinnaga, Mallavadin refers 
to VP 3.5.4 (DNC 622.6-7) and VP 2.233 (DNC 669.8-9), VP 2.315-316 
(DNC 716.4-7), VP 3.14.8 (DNC 731.5-6). At the end of the chapter there 
is a critical discussion on apoha as the word meaning, where it is argued, 
among other things, that the word meaning is a certain object, not the 
mere exclusion of other meanings ( tad dravyam sabdaithah, napohamatram, 
DNC 732.1-2). At the end, the word meaning belonging to this naya is said 
to be a collection (samghata) , whether one accepts origination or 
manifestation ( utpattav abhivyaktau va, DNC 736.1). In his discussion of 
this view on the word meaning Mallavadin states that people have unstable 
arguments (anavasthitatarkatuatpurusanam) , which Simhasuri illustrates with 
references to VP 1.34 and 1.42. 

In chapter nine, devoted to niyama, it is not directly clear which 
particular current view or views are intended, but Mallavadin deals with 
the relationship between universal and particular. Bhartrhari is cited in 
connection with the view on word meaning ( abhijalpa ) and sentence 
meaning (which is particular, and arises after disappearance of the general 
word meanings) attributed to this naya: VP 2.127cd, 128 (DNC 761.2-4), 
and VP 2.15 (DNC 762.12-13). 

Chapter ten, vidhi of niyama, with a number of still unidentified 
citations, apparently discusses Buddhist ideas; according to de Jong in his 
introduction to DNC vol. 3, they correspond to Sarvastivada and Sautrantika 
positions. On p. 777.24-25 we find an illustrative citation of VP 2.238 upaydh 
siksamananam... . 
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Chapter eleven, vidhi-niyama of niyama, with numerous unidentified 
citations, speaks of the momentariness of all things, and of the destruction 
of things ‘by themselves,’ simply because they once have come into being. 
In the discussion of the view on word meaning attributed to this naya, 
Mallavadin cites VP 2.132 (DNC 804.1-2) that refers to a word meaning 
whose domain is the mind but that has a link with the outer object. 

Chapter twelve, the niyama of niyama , refutes first, as usual, the 
preceding naya, and next establishes sunyavada or the theory of the 
insubstantiality of all things. Bhartrhari is cited incidentally in the 
commentary (VP 1.13, DNC 815.14-15; and VP 3.7.41, DNC 22-23). After 
chapter twelve, the work continues with an intermediary section, called 
dyadasantara, that makes the transition of the twelfth naya back to the first 
view of vidhi or the straightforward affirmation of things, and thus to a new 
round of the wheel. 

Finally, there is a section called cakratumba or ‘nave of the wheel’ 
that expounds the Jaina view as the central position at the nave, the all¬ 
round basis of all views that are one-sided and rejectable when considered 
in isolation. 


§5 


.3 


The important conclusion to be drawn from this brief overview is that 
p _ Va .. ln d ^ d n °t identify Bhartrhari with the grammarians. Panini and 
r 1 ’ and occasionally Katyayana, are cited to illustrate the viewpoint 
ii . e Srammarians. Bhartrhari, however, appears elsewhere in the work, 
naraii author in his own ri ght, whose workapparendy showed 

either'fritTu 1 W ° rk of Buddhist thinkers such as Dinnaga. Mallavadin 
of Din a ^ e permitted to refer to Bhartrhari to illustrate viewpoints 

Traikalvr ga, -i° r -^ nnaga haS co P ied more from the VP than only the 

samudfLf ar Im a 3 o e ” almost the entire second part of the Sambandha- 

work is cit H^ 3 ’ 3 ' 53ff; cf * Ho ? ben 273ff). At places Bhartrhari’s 

sentence ^ aS - an enc y c ^°P ed ^ a on theories on word meaning and on 

theorv nf Elsewhere his framework of sabdabrahman, and his 

critici7eH \n n° -j -° F ^ dend hcation of word and meaning are severely 

reference ln S wor ^ and Simhasuri’s commentary contain unique 

better a ° art rhari’s teacher Vasurata, and they may contribute to a 

the anr ,n ^standing of the relationship between the Vakyapadlya and 
the ancient Vrtti on it. 


§ 6.1 

We have thus seen, first of all, that Bhartrhari shows explicit awareness of 
the Jainas in the MBhD, and that several statements in VP gain in 
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significance if we assume that he was referring to the views and works of 
the Jainas. Apparently, Bhartrhari’s horizon included the non-Vedic schools 
such as that of the Jainas. This means that we, as modern students of 
Bhartrhari, also have to widen our horizon to include these schools, in 
order to be able to fully appreciate the accomplishment of Bhartrhari. 

In our introductory paragraph, we have made the general remark 
that Bhartrhari’s attitude may be described as ‘encyclopedic’ and as 
‘perspectivistic’, and that the Jainas developed a characteristic approach 
which may also be called ‘perspectivistic’. It would be difficult to determine 
to what extent Bhartrhari was influenced by the Jainas in his perspectivistic 
attitude, to what extent he followed in this respect other sources such as 
his own grammatical tradition, and to what extent he followed his personal 
inclinations and insights. For the moment, it seems admissible to assume 
that there was at least some reinforcement from early Jaina ‘perspectivism 
on Bhartrhari’s attitude. Perhaps there was also, vice versa, some 
reinforcement from grammarians such as Patanjali on later exponents of 
the Jaina approach of anekantavada such as Mallavadin. As far as Bhartrhari 
is concerned, Mallavadin seems to have been more intrigued by tiie specific 
views which he found problematic, taking his perspectivism and 
encyclopedic richness for granted. Mallavadin’s and Simhasuri’s references 
provide us a welcome participant’s view on the field of philosophical 
discussion in fifth-sixth century India, and on the special place occupied by 
Bhartrhari. They give us information about Bhartrhari’s immediate context, 
and thus help us to understand and evaluate Bhartrhari’s work, and his 
relation to different philosophical orientations of his time including that 
of the Jainas. The work of Mallavadin is thus crucial for understanding the 
early reception of Bhartrhari’s work. He also provides new light on 
perspectivistic approaches to philosophical discussion, suggesting a 
framework for ‘knowledge’ that “‘grows’ in discontinuity and dia ogica 
confrontation” 45 that deserves our full attention in the current age w en 
modern means of communication and transport make strong confrontations 
between incompatible thought systems unavoidable. 


45 In a penetrating study of the ‘philosophy of reflection’ and of German philosophers of 
the twentieth century Julian Roberts (1992: 286-287) observed: “Knowledge grows m 
discontinuity and dialogical confrontation with the unfamiliar. Monologically, it mere y 
consolidates itself.... In this respect, the ‘interest* of knowledge... lies in the dialogue wi o er 
worlds. ... T need to know whether ‘you’ know things that can destroy my universal 
generalisations, or disrupt my implications... we could say that any interest in truth presupposes 
interaction between a plurality of knowledge bearers.” (author s emphasis) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


A = Panini’s Astadhyayi. 

DNC = Dvadasaranayacakram, with Nyayagamanusarini commentary by 
Simhasuri, references to page no. and line in edited by Muni 
Jambuvijaya 1966, 1976, 1988. 

JV =Jainendra-Vyakarana, references to Tripathi’s edition (Tripathi 1956). 

MBh = Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, references to number of volume: page, 
line in Kielhorn’s edition, usually preceded by the number of 
Panini’s sutra commented upon. 

MBhD = Mahabhasya-Dlpika, references to the Poona edition, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute (1985-1991). The only available 
manuscript was reproduced in Mahabhasyadipika of BhartT hari ’ 
Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 1980. 


ms 

SYPr 

TS 

VP 

VP I 
VP II 


= manuscript 

= Suklayajuhpratisakhyam, references to Shrimati Indu Rastogi, ed. 
and tr. (Kasf Skt. Granthamala 179), Varanasi 1967. 

= ^^rthadhigamasutra, references to H.R. Kapadia’s edition 
( attvarthasutram, SriUmdsvativacakamukhyasandrbdham, edited by 
Hiralal Rasikdas Kapadia, Bombay 1926), cf. also Dixit 1974. 

Bhartrhari s Vakyapadiya, references to the karikas (with two or 
ree arabic numerals separated by periods) follow W. Rau’s critical 
edition of the karikas (Rau 1977). 

(line 1 )] Cdltion ^ Iyer 1966 ) [references to this edition: VP I (page) 
(lirM 1 ed * d ° n ^ yer [references to this edition: VP II (page) 
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Mlmariisa and Buddhist Criticism 
on Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya 2.119 and 
His Counterarguments* 


Toshiba Unebe 


§1 

In his Slokavarttika and Tantravarttika, the eminent Mimamsaka Kumarila 
(660 CE) 1 occasionally refers to an opponent who, unlike him and several 
other thinkers, does not acknowledge akrti (class property), jati (generic 
property), or universal, as is denoted by each word, and insists that all words 
denote mere satta (Being/Existence). This opponent is referred to as 
sattadvaitavadin (Being-monist) by a succeeding commentator, Bhattaputra 
Jayamisra 2 (690 CE) and an idea very similar to that of the opponent is 
found in Bhartrhari’s (450 CE) Vakyapadiya (VP). 


*The author is grateful to receive an invitation from the editor to contribute to this 
volume despite his absence at the Delhi Seminar. The present paper is an English version of the 
first half of Unebe (2002), which has been reorganized in order to fulfill the editor’s request 
to provide some information regarding Buddhist as well as other thinkers’ interpretation of 
Bhartrhari’s thought. The English version of the remaining portions of the original article, in 
which I chiefly discuss the latter half of VP 2.119, will be made available in a forthcoming 
volume of the Journal of the Faculty of Letters, Nagoya University. 

1 Regarding the dates associated with the authors that are mentioned in this paper, 
I consulted the online updated version of Potter (1995), which is available at http: 
//faculty.washington.edu/kpotter/, in order to compensate for my limited knowledge of 
chronology. 

2 See SVT, p. 14. The author of the commentary on VP 3, Helaraja, also refers to a similar 
type of view as sattadvailavada in his PP on the VP 3.1.34, and to sattddvailavddin as well in the 
PP on VP 3.2.1. See Unebe (1999) for a detailed discussion on the view. 
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Toshiya Unebe 


In this paper, I would like to examine VP 2.119, which several thinkers 
belonging to various schools regarded as a typical enunciation of the above- 
mentioned idea. Among those thinkers, Kumarila, and a Buddhist 
Santaraksita (750 CE) (and his commentator Kamalaslla [770 CE]) have 
put forward comprehensive arguments on VP 2.119. Since its commentary, 
Vrtti, in which I believe the explanation of the verse by Bhartrhari himself 
should have been expressed, is presently lost and not available for reference, 
these subsequent interpretations and criticisms are highly valuable for a 
proper understanding of the verse. 

§2 

VP 2.119 appears in the section in which Bhartrhari refers to different 
views on word meaning. As is well known, Bhartrhari considered sentences 
(vdkya) alone to be the primary indivisible unit of language; therefore, 
according to him, although one can extract word meanings from a sentence 
for grammatical analysis, they are conceived or merely abstracted for 
practical purposes. However, Bhartrhari occasionally explained various views 
on word meaning, and in the section including the VP 2.119 he enumerates 
as many as twelve views. 3 

The first one of the twelve views is introduced by the verse in question 
as follows: 

asty arthah sarvasabdanam iti pratyayyalaksanam/ 
apuruadevatasvargaih samam ahur gavadisu// 

VP 2.119 (VP II, p. 58; VPwr, p. 68) 

Punyaraja (1000 CE) or the author of the only extant commentary 
Tika 4 explains the verse as follows: 

Some thinkers state that vacya (what is to be denoted) of all words ( sarvasabdanam) 
is arthamatra (an object in general), which does not have any particular form 
recognized, it is this pratyayya-laksana of all words (sarvasabdanam) , namely, the 
characteristic (laksana) of pratyayya (what is to be conveyed), i.e., vacya (what is 
to be denoted), that requires to be acknowledged. 

CQ.-1 What could this be identical to? 

[Those who hold this view] state * apurva-devala and so on [in order to 

answei die question as follows: It is identical to what is to be denoted by words 
such as apurva and ‘devatff ] since no concrete images («/;«ra: form) appear [in 
one s mind] on the basis of words such as *apurva ’ [Unprecedented Energy] 


See Iyer (1977, xii-xiii) for a summary of the twelve views enumerated in the section from 
VP 2.119 onward. 

4 Although this paper refers to the author of the Tika as Punyaraja for the sake of 
convenience, his authorship is in question. Aklujkar (1974) suggested that the Tika was, in fact, 
(a summary of) a work of Helaraja. The date for his work can be attributed to approximately 
980 CE. Also, see Coward and Raja 1990:193,201. 
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and 4 devata' (Divinity). In contrast [to the case of words such as 'apiirva' and 
'devata], certain images appear on the basis of words such as ‘cow, 4 [however] 
this [process] should be understood as a subsequent result (ndntariyaka) . Had it 
not been so, certain images could have appeared from words, * apuiva / 4 devata ,* 
and 4 svarga' (Heaven), as in die case of words such as ‘cow’ and ‘horse.’ [However, 
the truth differs.] Since no images appear [in one's mind] from them (words 
such as 4 apiirva'), it is reasonable to assert that what is to be conveyed (pralydyya) 
by them is arlhamdlra (an object in general). 5 

Since the words such as ‘cow’ and ‘horse’ immediately stir one’s images 
accompanied with particular forms of a cow and a horse, one tends to 
consider these words as directly expressing the objects endowed with akdras 
(forms), unlike the words that are associated with objects without any 
tangible forms, such as ‘ apiirva ’ and 'devata.' However, according to the 
above-mentioned view, the power of each word is confined to represent an 
arthamdtra, and the understanding of these particular forms of a cow and a 
horse is the result of the repeated use of the words for specific objects/ 
The denoting power of the words such as ‘cow’ and that of the words such 
as ‘ apiirva ’ should not be different. 

Thus Punyaraja summarizes the idea propounded by VP 2.119. 
However, to our regret, he neither clarifies the meaning of, nor connection 
between, each word. In particular, the manner in which the pdda- a, asty 
arthah sawasabdanam should be interpreted is absolutely unclear. To put it 
concretely, he does not explain whether or not the word ‘ art ha' in the 
verse should be interpreted as ‘ arthamdtra' ; whether ‘ asti' (is/exists) is a 
conjugational form of verbal root Vas or nipdta (indeclinable) derived from 
it, which means ‘existence’; whether ‘ sawasabdanam' qualifies ‘ artha' in 
pdda- a or ' pratyayya-laksanam in pdda- b since it appears twice in his 
commentary. 

In order to understand these points, we shall refer to the comments 
made on the verse by thinkers belonging to other schools. A Jain scholar 
Mallavadin (450 CE), who is believed to be contemporary with Bhartrhari, 
quotes VP 2.119 in his Dvadasaranayacakra*. And the oldest extant 
explanation on VP 2.119 is available in its commentary NyayagamanusarinI 

r, VP II, p. 58: sarvasabddndm aparamrstakdravisesam arlhamdlram vdcyatn ili kecid dhuh/elat 
sarvasabddndm pralydyyalaksanatn pralydyyasya vdcyasya laksanavi boddhavyatn/ kena lulyam elal 
syad ily aha — apurvadevala ilyddi/ apurvadevaladipadesu hi ndkdrapralhanam/yal lu gavddipadesv 
akdrapralhanam lan ndnlanyakalayd boddhavyatn/ anyathd ’purvasabddd devaldsabddt svargasabddd 
asvagavddisabdavad dkdrddiprathanam sydt/yalas ca tebhyo nasty dkdrddiprathanam alo rthamdtram 
eve taih pratydyyata ili yuktam/ 

6 This is explained by the succeeding verse, VP 2.120: 
prayogadarsandbhydsdd dkdravagrahas tuyah/ 
na sa sabdasya visayah sa hiyatnanlardsrayah// (VP II, p. 58) 

* After the submission of the manuscript of this paper, an overall study on Mallavadin and 
the Grammarians, Houben (2008), has been published. 
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of Simhasurigani (600 CE). In his commentary, Simhasurigani paraphrases 
l asty arthah sarvasabdandm’ as ‘sattamatram arthah sarvasabdandm.' 1 On the 
basis of this paraphrase, it may be said that Simhasuri interprets 
‘ sarvasabdandm’ as that which qualifies ‘artha’, and thus interprets the pada, 
a as one that advocates the referent/meaning ( arthah ) of all words 
(sarvasabdandm) as ‘ astV , namely, the Being only (sattamatram) • ^ this 
interpretation, the word ‘ash ’ does not appear to be a finite verb but a nipata 
expressing ‘existence.’ 8 In place of Punyaraja’s ‘arthamatra, ’ in this case, 
Simhasuri explicidy states that all words denote ‘sattd’ (Being), an abstract 
noun that is derived from the verbal root Vos. Words such as ‘apurva, ‘devatd’, 
and svarga do not have any tangible form and merely indicate the existence 
of something. In the same way, words such as ‘cow’ also denote the Being or 
the mere existence of something and the cognition of particular forms 
of objects such as a cow is the subsequent result of their repeated use. 

Rumania quotes VP 2.119 in his Tantravarttika on the Akrtyadhikarapa 
section of the Mlmamsasutra. He also provides a paraphrase of the pada in 
question although his primary purpose is to criticize the idea propounded in 
VP 2.119, which will be discussed in the next section of this paper; therefore, 
he does not elucidate on the verse itself. According to him, 9 the phrase 
‘astyarthah sarvasabdandm' should be interpreted as ‘vastvarthah sarvasabdandm .’ 
He further states that the word ‘astV is an indeclinable ( avyaya) since it is a 
synonym for vastu (thing). Rumania interprets the first word in padard. as a 
compound word, asty-arthah’. In this case, the first component ‘astV connotes 
an existing thing (vastu). Thus, Rumania interprets the phrase ‘astyarthah 
sarvasabdandm as follows: “Of each word, there exists a thing that is its 
referent/meaning ( artha ). This is nothing but his reinterpretation of 


7 NC, p. 114: sattamatram arthah sarvasabdandm, ko ’pyasyartho ’sli, na nirarthakah sabdah, sa 
punararthona mrupayilumsakyah'ayamayam’ili, elatpratyayyalaksanam/...‘kascidasty arthah’ ity 
etavatpralipattavyam/ 

r ,/ B ri 0 ? ^ a ° inisutra hl.37: svarddinipdlam avyayam, we may understand ‘asWas nipata 

wnrnl 06 ’ u mdeclinable ‘nti’ is classified under the category of svarddi in the 
wordhst, Ganapatha. See Katre 1987:16; 1324, for the text and translation 

abKidhp^nrn^^' 1 ^ w based on Kumarila’s TV, p. 298 (239-40)*: tenayadi ndma mahasamanyam 
ndstyarthaili/ ^ na ^° at ° vaslvart hah sarvasabdandm ili pralyayyalaksanam Hi kamam vaktavyam 


s *y am av yayasabdena vastuparydyavdcina/ 
bhavatsadharanarihena prasiddhir upapddita // 
aslilvam astUety evarri drsyete pratyayau yatah/ 
sa vasluvacanah sabda dkhydtapratirupakah// 
apratipadikatvdd dhi ndkhydtdt tvatalau smrtau/ 
astiksira samdsas ca term sadvdcinesyale// 

The page numbers of the easily available third editon of TV (Joshi 1981) has been 
Unebel999 ^ arendies * s ' n order to cover the inaccuracy of the item in the bibliography of 
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the verse (from his own standpoint), according to which all words should 
possess their own concrete objects and simply denote them. Although this 
does not appear to be a straightforward explanation of the verse, it can still 
be said that he understands the word ‘asti’ in the pada in question as an 
indeclinable and a component of the compound as well; the word 
‘sacvasabddndm’ is grammatically connected with this compound. 

Further, as Hattori (1993) has already pointed out, Santaraksita in 
the 16 th chapter, Sabdarthaparlksa, of his Tattvasangraha, quotes the VP 
2.119 as the verse 887 along with other verses from the same section of VP 
2, and Kamalasila’s elaborate commentary, Tattvasahgraha-panjika, on these 
verses is also available. In his commentary on the verse in question, Kamalasila 
explains the pada in question as follows: 

The order of the word ili [in the phrase asly arthah sarvasabddndm Hi... of pada- ab 
of VP 2.119] has been separated [from the grammatically connected words]. It 
should be connected uninterruptedly with asly arthali. With this [emendation], 
the purport [of the phrase] becomes as follows: It is understood that something 
exists (asly arthah) ; this is the characteristic of pralydyya (what is to be conveyed), 
i.e., abhidheya (what is to be expressed) of all words. 10 

Unlike Simhasuri and Kumarila, in this case, Kamalasila clearly construes 
the word ‘sarvasabdanam’ to padarb. As translated above, he appears to 
interpret ‘asti’ as a conjugation of the verbal root Vas, therefore, the phrase 
‘asty arthah ’ implies that ‘[some] referent/meaning ( artha) exists {asti).' 
This interpretation is repeated later in a plural conjugational form 
(santi...arthah) in his commentary of this verse: ‘There exist some objects 
for which words such as ‘apurua’ are used {santi ke ’py arthayesu apurvadayah 
sabdah prayujyante) However, in his further discussion on this verse, 
Kamalasila sometimes interprets ‘astyarthah’ as a compound that refers to 
“what is denoted by the verb ‘to be’, ( Vas) .” 12 Taking this into consideration, 
the purport of the padcb-zb can also be interpreted as translated by Jha 
(1937: 480): what is denoted by the verb ‘to be’ constitutes the ‘import’ of 
all words. 

As was shown so far, all thinkers belonging to other schools have 
interpreted the issue addressed by VP 2.119 in relation to the verbal root 
Vas and its derivation. All of them appear to maintain the idea, which was 
later referred to as ‘sattadvaitavada’ (Being-monism), in their mind. In 
contrast, the commentator of VP proper, Punyaraja, does not refer to the 
issue of Vas/satta at all. Punyaraja’s attitude is justified because it cannot be 

10 TS p. 283: ilisabdo bhinnakramah ‘asly artha’ ily asydnanlaram sambadhyale/ lendyam arlho 
bhavati - asty artha iliyad etatpratiyate, tat sarvasabdandtripralydyyasydbhidheyasya laksanam/ 

"TS pp. 283-84:... santi ke ’py arthdyesu apurvadayah. sabdahprayujyanta... 

12 See for example, Tattvasangraha, pp. 893-94 and Panjika on it. We will discuss them in 
the next section. 
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said that VP 2.119 is overall less crucial to Bhartrhari’s discussion on the 
satta in VP. In VP 3.1 (Jatisamuddesa), he is concerned about the satta in 
particular; first, it is not even clear whether he states his own view(s) on 
word meaning or merely introduces the various views held by his 
predecessors in the section including VP 2.119. It should, however, be 
noted that VP 2.119 has been interpreted to be closely related to the Vas/ 
satta, issue by other thinkers, and all of these interpretations are considerably 
older than that of the author of the commentary on VP 2. ^ 

§3 

Focus shall now be drawn to Rumania's criticism on VP 2.119. As mentioned 
earlier, according to Kumarila, each word directly denotes its own object, 
akrti (class property, or the class-specific ‘shape’), which is nothing but a 
universal {samanya): for example, the word ‘go’ (cow) denotes gotva (cow- 
ness). ,s According to him, by means of an arthapatti (inference based on 
circumstances), it can be understood that the expressive power of a word 
is restricted to a certain object. 14 After quoting VP 2.119, he divides the 
idea advocated in the first half of the verse into two positions and rejects 
both of them as follows: 

And then, those who insist [that all words denote] Being cannot claim [that the 
words] denote (1) pure Being nor (2) [the Being qualified] by some qualifiers. 

For, neither of the two is possible. 15 

Kumarila argues that if words denoted the Being, then it would be either 
a (1) pure Being or (2) Being qualified by some qualifiers. However, neither 
is acceptable to him. He further criticized the assumption (1) on the basis 
of the following three points: 

(1*1) First, in case [the words] denoted the pure [Being only], all words would ' 
express one object and hence acquire synonymity. 

(1.2) And, the use of the verb asli (the verb ‘to be/to exist’) [as a predicate] would 
not be possible as it will cause a reiterative error [since the subject itself will denote 
the‘being’]. 

(1.3) Further, the use of [expressions such as] gaur na asli (there is not a cow) 
would be unacceptable as it would pose a contradiction. Because one cannot 


As a Mimarhsaka, Kumarila, based on Mlmarhsasutra 1.3.33: akrlis tu kriyarthatvat, asserts 
that words denote akrti (class property). For a detailed discussion, see Scharf 1996: 195-288. 
Kumarila states that the term akrti implies the same as the terms samanya (universal) and jali 
(generic property). SV, p. 2: 

jdtim evakrtim prahur vyaktir akriyaleyayd/ 
samanyairi tac ca pindandm ekabudhinibandhanam// 

Akrtivada 3. Also see Scharf 1996:205-6) 

TV p. 297 (239). praliniyatarthavisaya hi sabdanam vacakasaklir arthapattya gamy ale/ 

15 TV p. 297 (239): sattam ete vadantas ca na suddhdm savisesandm/ 

vadantily abhidhatum hi sakyani dvedhd ’py asambhavat// 
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understand that ‘Being is not being/Existence does not exist’ ( satta na asti) at 
any rate. 16 

This criticism is quite convincing; indeed it appears to be a natural 
conclusion. It is reasonable to conclude that all words acquire synonymity 
while denoting the pure Being; expressions such as “there ‘is’ a being 
cow” (an existing cow exists) and “there ‘is not’ a being cow” (an existing 
cow does not exist) involve an unnecessary repetition and self-contradiction, 
respectively. Correspondingly, the Buddhist Kamalaslla provides a more 
concrete objection, which is in keeping with the above-mentioned point 
(1.1), as follows: 

Further, since the asly-arlha (the meaning of the Vos) has no particular form 
ascertained, in case it is exclusively expressed by words, it would not result in 
diverse verbal usage, such as go (cow), gavaya (gayal), and gaja (elephant), because 
it (the diversity) is not expressed by these words. 17 

This objection, however, does not appear to be very effective in its application 
to Bhartrhari's idea of satta (Being). The opening verse of the section in 
which he introduces his own view on the denotation of satta in VP 3.1 
(Jatisamuddesa) reads as follows: 

It is satin (Being), which is differentiated in [individuals] such as cows on the basis 
of the differences among those to which it is related, that is called a generic 
property (jdli) [such as cowness]. All words are placed in it (i.e. the differentiated 
Being called the ‘generic property’). (VP 3.1.33) ,H 

The expression found in the padac d, that is, ‘being placed in’ (i.e., the 
combination of vyavasthita and a word ending in a locative case) commonly 
implies ‘being used in the sense of’ in grammatical and lexical statements. 
Therefore, with this verse, Bhartrhari explicitly asserts that all words denote 
Being (satta). He, however, does not intend to convey that all words 


"’TVp. 297 (239): suddhavacanatvelavat saivesamekarlhapralyayandlparydyatvaprasahgah/ 
punaruktatvdccdstisabdprayogdnupapattih/ 

gaur ndslili prayogas ca virodhdn navakalpate/ 
na hi sallaiva nastiti kathamcit sampratxyale// 

17 TS p. 286: kirn canirdharitarupavisesatvad aslyarthasya lasmin kevalesabdaihpratipadyamdne 
gaur gavayo gaja ityadibhedena vyavahdro na syat, lasya sabdair apralipddilalvdl/ This is a simple 
explanation to the Tattvasamgraha 894 bed, and, Santaraksita presented this objection with 
the verse itself; TS, p. 286: aslyarthe kevale 'pi ca/ pralipddye na bhedena vyavahdro ’vakalpale/ 
(Further, also in case of asti-artha [the meaning of the Vas : Being] alone is to be expressed, 
[there would be an error that] there cannot be diverse verbal usage.) 


18 VP III. 1, p. 41: 

sambandhibhedat sallaiva bhidyamdna gavddisu/ 
jdlir ity ucyate tasydrrx, sarve sabda vyavasthitdh// 

In Unebe 1999, a full-fledged discussion on this verse and the next (VP 3.1.34) has beer 
included. 
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synonymously denote the ‘pure’ Being, or the highest univesal 
( mahasamanya) only, because in his theory also words such as ‘cow’ can 
denote a certain generic property (jati ), or a lower universal ( aparasamanya) 
such as cowness. The lower universal is nothing but the Being ( satta ) that is 
differentiated on the basis of the differences observed in related individuals 
( vyakti) such as cows. Eventually, this theory is somewhat similar to the 
commonest view held in Indian linguistics, which assumes that the word 
‘cow’ denotes cowness. This is after all his interpretation of this view. 

It is probably safe to say that the second assumption made by Kumarila, 
namely, (2) ‘the Being qualified by some qualifiers’ corresponds with this 
theory made by Bhartrhari. Kumarila’s objection against this theory is as 
follows: 

Since it is wrong to consider that [all words] denote the pure [Being], even if the 
opponent] claims that what is to be denoted is the highest universal 
( mahasamanya ) that is qualified by these [individuals such as cows], this is also 
unconvincing. 

Also, in this case, the objection raised against the two positions, which assert 
that [words] denote an individual ( vyakti ) that is qualified with the universal 
(dkrti) or the universal that is qualified by the individual, is easily applicable 
because [words] must denote the qualifier first. 19 

At this point, he argues that the universal ( samanya/akrti) is necessarily 
recognized prior to individuals; therefore, an individual cannot qualify the 
universal. According to him, an individual is always recognized after the 
universal, even in case of verbal recognition. For example, it is impossible to 
recognize a certain animal endowed with a dewlap or grazing in the field as 
individual cow in advance of the recognition of cowness. And also, when we 
hear the word cow’ (‘go’), we must initially understand universal cowness 
( gotva) and later we recognize an object qualified with it as an individual cow 
(go). Thus, a word must denote its own object, universal first. 20 

Kumarila continues to object against the view of Bhartrhari as follows: 

Further, if the word ‘cow’ (go) would also denote the Being (satta) of a cow, then 
would it (cow) express it (Being) as qualified by (2.1) the generic property of 
cows (go-jati) or (2.2) the individuals (vyakti, i.e., cows)? 


,9 TV p. 298 (240): 

suddhabhidhanapaksasya dustalvtat tairxnsesitam/ 
mahdsdmdnyam istam ced vdcyam tad api durlabham// 

_ ^a^Ttwisistavyaktyabhidhanapakse vyaktivisistakrtipakse vd nirakaranakdranam tad 
atrapi sulabham visesanasya purvatardbhidhdnaprasangdt/ 

20 This explanation is based on the following statement of Kumarila: TV p. 314 (261): 
gosa doccarane hi purvarn evdgrhttdsu vyaktisu samanyam pratiyate tadakarajndnotpatteh pascdd 
vyaktayahpraliyante ’las cakrlipralyayasya nimittdnlarabhdvdd vyaktipralyaye ca puivapratitasamanya- 
nimittatvad dkrlih sabdartha iti vijndyate/ 
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Among these two, 

(2.1) If it is assumed that [the word ‘cow’ denotes the Being (satla)] that is 
qualified by the generic property, i.e., cowness, why should it (saMa) be 
[repeatedly] denoted, given that it has already been established by the qualifier 
(i.e., cowness) that has previously been denoted?... 

(2.2) Similarly, against the view that considers [the word ‘cow 4 to denote] the 
Being (sattd) that is qualified with individuals (i.e., cows), the same is the basis for 
rejection. [In other words, since the individual cows are also established by 
cowness that is previously denoted, the Being will not be required to be denoted.] 21 

In summary, Kumarila believes that neither the recognition of the Being 
(sattd) as the highest universal (mahdsarndnya) , which subsumes universals 
such as cowness, nor the recognition of individuals such as cows can precede 
the recognition of an akrti (class-property) or (lower) universals such as 
cowness. The process should be the same for verbal cognition. Therefore, 
one must admit that words denote akrti first. 

In the Akrtivada chapter of his magnum opus Slokavarttika also, 
Kumarila states that “the difference of cowness and so on [from other 
universals] is self-dependent and not based on the differences in the factors 
(i.e., individuals such as cow) that manifest [universals such as cownessl” 22 
and criticizes Bhartrhari’s view, which claims that lower universals such as 
cowness and horseness are merely the Being (sattd) and the highest 
universal is differentiated through its relation with individuals such as cows 
and horses. It is in this context that the commentator Bhattaputra Jayamisra 
refers to the opponent as ‘ sattadvaitavadin’ (Being-monist). 

Thus, Kumarila repeatedly criticizes the view that maintains all words 
denote the Being. It appears essential for him to reject this view. 

§4 

As has been examined in the preceding section, Kumarila objects against 
the view that Bhartrhari certainly stated in his VP. Interestingly enough, 
although Bhartrhari is considered to be Kumarila’s antecedent, some 
arguments that one may interpret as responses to Kumarila s objection 
have also been stated in VP. we have already discussed the argument put 

2, TVpp. 298-99 (241): 

gosattdm cdpi gosabdo yadi ndma bravlty ay am/ 
gojdtyd vd visistdrn tarn vadet vyaklibhir eva vd// 

tatra 

gotvajativisista cet sattd *nendbhidhlyate/ 
uktad visesanad eva tatsiddheh sa kim ucyate// 

...tathd vyaktivisistasattdbhidhdne 'pi esa eva nirdkaranahetuh/ anityasambandhajndndnanta- 

sabdasaktivyaklyabhidhdnapurvakaikasattabhidhdnakalpandydscakevalavyaktyabhidhdnapaksavad 

anupapattih/ 

22 SV p. 15: svato gotuadibhedas tu na tu yyanjakabhedatah/ / Akrtivada 48 cd 
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forth by Bhartrhari that appears as a response to Kumarila’s above- 
mentioned assumption (1.1). Here, the presumed counter-argument 
against the issue, which is represented in Kumarila’s assumptions (1.2) 
and (1.3), will be examined: if all words denote the Being, it would be 
impossible to use the predicate ‘is’ in an affirmative sentence and ‘is not’ 
in a negative sentence. As an explanation to this problem (1.2), Bhartrhari 
states in VP 3.3, Sambandhasamuddesa as follows: 


Further, prior to its connection with existence (Being: satta) [expressed by the 
predicate Vas (to be/to exist)’], how can there be a Primary existence ( mukhya 
salln) ? And [yet], what does not exist cannot be the agent of the verb Vas. [Therefore, 
a subject word in a sentence must express the required existence of the agent ] But 
[this expression of existence is] Secondary ( upacara ) [and not Primary], as in the 
previous case [of the Vjan (to be bom)]. (VP 3.8.48)* 

For example, in the case of the sentence ‘ gaur asti’ (there is a cow/a cow 
exists), does the subject word ‘ gauh’ express an ‘existing’ cow prior to its 
connection with the predicate 'asti’ ? If yes, then as Kumarila pointed out, 
it is useless to add the predicate ‘ asti’ since it has already been expressed 
by the subject word itself. If no, it necessarily implies that the word 'gauh’ 
expresses a non-existing cow, and the ‘non-existing’ cow cannot be an 
agent of the action to be/to exist’ or any other actions as it is non-existing. 

Bhartrhari offered a solution to this dilemma in pada -d of the above- 
mentioned verse. The existence expressed by the subject word, such as 
cow, does not necessarily imply the physical existence (Primary Being: 
mukhya satta) of the object denoted by it. Although the subject word gauh 
certainly expresses an existing’ cow, in this case, the expressed existence 
is not the physical existence or the Primary Being ( mukhyasatta ) of the cow 
but the inner presupposed existence or the Secondary Being ( upacarasatta ). 
Therefore, it is neither difficult for the predicate ‘ asti ’, which expresses 
the former, to follow nor is there any error of repetition. 

Same is the case with the verb Vjan (to be born), which is discussed 
in the section preceding the above-mentioned verse in the VP. 24 For 
example, in case of a sentence such as ‘ ahkuro jayate’ (a bud comes into 
being/a bud grow s out), literally speaking, the bud cannot be existent 
23 VP III.l, p.157: 


prak ca sattdbhisambandhdn mukhya satta katham bhavel/ 
asanis ca nasteh kartd syad upacaras lu purvaval// 

For upacara (secondary application) in general, see Unebe 2004:137 
24 The issue is expressed in the following verse: 

dlmaldbhasyajanmdkhya satta labhyam ca labhyate/ 
y 1 sa jjayate kasmad athasajjayate katham// VP 3.3.43 


See Houben 1995: 257-272, 381 for a detailed diacussion 
theory and an annotated translation of the verses in question. 


on Bhartrhari’s upacara-salla 
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prior to establishing a connection with ‘ jayate ’ (come into existence, become 
born) since nothing can exist prior to being ‘born.’ As is actually claimed 
by several other Indian thinkers, if one should consider any word to have a 
corresponding physically existing object, the word ‘ ankurah ’ (bud) cannot 
be used since it is yet to come into existence. It poses a serious problem to 
the effort of expressing something that is not yet existent and is presently 
coming into existence with the sentence such as ' ankuro jayate', since the 
agent would still be inexpressible. Bhartrhari introduced his Secondary 
Being ( upacarasatta ) theory in order to eliminate this problem. Bhartrhari 
admits a certain level of existence of a bud that is yet physically non-existent 
in order to express it as the agent of the action of coming into existence. 
Since the level of existence varies, ‘ ankuro jayate’ does not cause the problem 
of ‘something already existing coming into existence again.’ 

Thus, with this Secondary Being ( upacarasatta) theory, Bhartrhari 
avoided the problem pointed out by Rumania in his assumption (1.2) by 
stating that the expression ‘ gaur asti’ would fall into the fatal error of 
repetition such as ‘an existing cow exists’ if all words were to denote Being 
(satta: existence). This theory can be applied in order to avoid Rumania’s 
criticism (1.3), namely, the error of self-contradiction, that might be found 
in negative sentences such as ‘an existing cow does not exist’ (‘ gaur nasti ’). 
Should the level of both types of existence be different, as considered by 
Bhartrhari, the problem of self-contradiction will not arise. 

While this type of solution is actually found in the same section of 
VP 3, 25 Bhartrhari suggests another solution to this problem from the 
viewpoint of his theory of an indivisible sentence ( akhanda-vakya ) 
presented in the second volume of VP: 

Having understood an object that follows the recognition of a word in one 
manner, in a [complete] sentence, one understands the same object in another 
manner. (VP 2.239) 

Even if many objects are understood on the basis of many [words in a sentence], 
these [words] stop [to express the existence of those objects] when a negation is 
made at the end [of that sentence]. Therefore, one should not rely on them in 
this case. (VP 2.240) 

And a sentence, ‘vrkso nasti’ (there is not a tree/a tree does not exist) is 
[certainly] an indication of the non-existence of a certain object [i.e., a tree]. 


25 Bhartrhari explains as follows: 

evam ca pratisedhyesu pratisedhapraklplaye/ 
dsritesupacarenapratisedhahpravartale// VP 3.3.42 
Also see Houben 1995:262-68,379-80. 
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[However] the object [expressed by the word vrksah (tree), and the notion 
[corresponding to it] remain unconnected to the negation. (VP 2.241 )“ 

Similar to Kumarila’s concerns with the sentence gaur nasti, in this case, 
Bhartrhari considers a sentence vrkso nasti (there is not a tree/a tree 
does not exist). According to him, even if the overall meaning of the 
sentence is indicated as the non-existence of the tree, the negation in 
the sentence is dissociated with the referent/meaning of the word ‘tree,’ 
namely, a tree out in the world or a notion of the tree. Words in a sentence 
may cause various notions of their objects, but they are not the main figures 
since the overall meaning of the sentence alone is important. Even if it is 
admitted that a negative particle is considered to negate the existence of 
the tree, what is finally understood is, as a matter of course, not the 
meanings of words but the meaning of the sentence. If Bhartrhari had to 
state that each word denotes each object, he would have had a serious 
problem regarding a series of contradictory words: ‘ vrksah ’ (an existing 
tree) ‘na’ (does not) l asti’ (exist). However, since he only admits a single 
meaning for a sentence, which implies that the sentence simply denotes 
one indivisible fact of non-existence of the tree in this case, Kumarila’s 
objection is not adequate. Thus, Bhartrhari has answered the objection 
corresponding to Kumarila’s criticism (1.3) by presenting his indivisible 
sentence ( akhanda-vakya ) theory as well. 

§5 

Lastly, Bhartrhari’s argument related to Kumarila’s criticism (2) shall 
be examined. As is seen in section 3, Kumarila rejects the assumption of 
words denoting Being ( satta) that is qualified by certain qualifiers. Since, 
in that case, the qualifier must be akrti (class-property), which is 
synonymously used with the lower universal ( aparasamanya ) and generic 
property (jati ), such as cowness, it is proper to say that words directly denote 
akrti. 

The following counter-argument can be anticipated against this 
objection: the Mimamsaka Kumarila refers to akrti, which is defined as 
being synonymous with samanya or jati but literally implies a ‘form’ or a 
particular shape that is common to all the members of a class. According 
to the Mimamsakas, this type of ‘shape’ of cows is not a samsthdna 
(phenomenal conc rete shape/configuration) that is individually possessed 
“VP II, pp. 98-99: 

anyalhd pratipadydrtham padagrahanapurvakam/ 
punar vakye tarn evdrtham anyatha pratipadyate// 
upatld bahavo ’py arihd yesv ante pratisedhanam/ 
kriyate le nivartante tasrndt tarns tatra nasrayet// 
vrkso nastiti vakyam ca visistabhavalaksanam/ 

narthena* buddhau satnbandho nivrtter avatisthate// *read ndrihe na (VPwr, p. 240) 
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by each cow and varies with each cow; rather it is an eternal common shape 
that all of them exclusively possess. 27 However, can this shape ( akrti ) alone 
be really considered as the direct referent or the object of words? Is this 
type of shape also merely one of the qualifying factors of the object itself? 
For example, the word ‘cow’ cannot express the complete features of its 
object (a certain cow). It is impossible to identify whether or not the cow in 
question has horns or if it is black or white on the basis of the use of the 
word ‘cow.’ Since the object denoted by the word ‘cow’ has all such features 
but the akrti of cows does not include them, akrti cannot be eligible for the 
object of the word ‘cow.’ The akrti, namely, the universal of individual 
cows is one of the qualifying factors or distinguishing features of the object. 
In consequence, the object to be qualified is now expressed only as 
‘something existing.’ It will not be misleading to consider ‘something 
existing’ as that which Punyaraja referred to as arthamatra (object in general) 
in his commentary on VP 2.119. 

This type of counter-argument is, as a matter of fact, found in the 
Tattvasamgraha of Santaraksita in verse 895. Kamalasfla states, “anticipating 
the answer of the other thinker...,” and introduces the verse, which reads 
as follows: 

Due to the recognition of the mere Being ( sattamatra ) as the object qualified 
with cowness and the word ‘cow,’ [our daily linguisdc acdvity (vyavahdra)] can 
be established. Now that [whether the object (cow) has] a horn [or not, what its 
concrete] shape ( akrti) [looks like, whether it has] a blue-black color [or not], 
and so on are not expressed [by the word ‘cow’], this view [asserts that the mere 
Being should be accepted as the object of words.]* 8 (Tattvasamgraha 895) 

Although the akrti in this verse does not appear to be the class property 
assumed by Mlmamsakas anymore, in any case, the ‘shape’ (akrti) is not 
the object of words, instead it is one of the qualifiers of the real object of all 
words, Being (satta). 

This verse is not directly quoted from Bhartrhari’s VP itself; it is, 
however, quite reasonable to anticipate a counter-argument such as this 
since Bhartrhari himself conveys a similar idea as follows: 

For example, the word ‘cow’ is used for an object (a cow) characterized by 
connected things [such as a cowbell], but [the same word ‘cow’] does not 
indicate such [outer] characteristics. (VP 2.153) 


27 See Scharf (1996: 212-16) for a detailed discussion on that point, the source text and a 
translation as well. 

28 TS, p. 287: gotvetyadina parasyottaram dsankate: 

golvasabdavisistarthasattamatragater bhavet/ 
visdndkrtintlddibhedakhydtes tu ianmatam// 

Based on Panjika on it, words in the brackets are supplied. 
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In a similar manner, words such as ‘cow’ are used for [an object] such as a 
cow, which are [internally] connected with a [particular] form ( akara ), color, 
and parts. Although [such]a word is used, it does not admit them [as its objects]. 

(VP 2.154) 

A word is used for an object qualified with configuration ( samslhana ), color, 
and parts. [However] its application to the components [i.e., configuration, 
color, and parts] is not observed. (VP 2.155) 29 

As is explicitly stated above, the shape (akara, samsthana) of the cow is 
nothing more than one of the characteristics qualifying the object of the 
word ‘cow.’ Even though the word ‘cow’ refers to an object that has a 
certain particular shape, color, and distinguished parts, it is not used to 
indicate these internally connected characteristics in the same way as it is 
not applied to the separable characteristics such as a cowbell tied to the 
cow being referred to. 

Although neither the main text of the VP nor its commentaries (both 
Vrtti and Tika) explicitly state that the object of the word is the Being 
(satta ), it is not completely unreasonable to consider it as the mere Being 
(sattamatra ), as stated by Santaraksita. 

§6 

The objection against VP 2.119 by Kumarila and the corresponding 
arguments found scattered in Bhartrhari’s VP have been examined in this 
paper. Since Bhartrhari’s statements cannot be considered as direct 
counter-arguments against Kumarila because the former is considered to 
be the latter’s predecessor, the objection against the sattadvaitavadin in 
Rumania’s Tantravarttika and the corresponding argument found in the 
VP could be reflections of an earlier dispute over what words denote. 

Although it is uncertain whether Kumarila presented further 
arguments in response to Bhartrhari elsewhere, it is difficult to locate the 
continuation of these arguments at least in the same section of the 
Tantravarttika. On the other hand, in the Tattvasangraha of Santaraksita, a 
brief rejection of the above-mentioned view stating that one doesn’t 
experience any Being’ apart from the thing equipped with characteristics 
such as shape and color has been found. 30 

™VP II, pp. 68-69: 

yatha samyogibhir dravyair laksile ’rthe prayujyale/ 
gosabdo na tv asau tesam visesdnatnprakdsakah// 
akaravarndvayavaih sarrisrstesu gavadisu/ 
sabdah pravartama.no ’pi na tan angikaroly asau// 
samslhdnavarnavayavair irisiste yah* prayujyale/ 

sabdo na tasyavayave pravrttir upalabhyate// * read ’rthe (VPwr, p.71) 

This is stated in padad of the following verse, which is the conclusion of Santaraksita’s 
discussion on the issue raised by VP 2.119. 

nanv evam ladvalo 'rthasya bhedanam cabhidhd bhavel/ 
tadbhave talra dosas ca nanyo ’slyarlhas ca drsyale// TS 896: p. 287 
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To our regret, it remains unclear how far Bhartrhari himself 
construed the text of VP 2.119 in a manner similar to the above-mentioned 
observations. However, it is presently clear that the controversy over what is 
expressed in VP 2.119 can probably be dated back to the era prior to 
Bhartrhari; regardless of whether he and his commentator intended to do 
so, the verse has been interpreted and criticized by the succeeding thinkers 
of other schools as that which asserts that all words denote the Being ( satta ) 
with reference to Bhartrhari’s own discussion on the Being found in the 
third kanda of VP. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

NC Dvadasaranayacakra, Part I (Jambuvijaya 1966). 

PP Prakimaprakasa, see VP III.l. 

SV Mimamsaslokavarttika (Raja 1946). 

SVT Mimamsaslokavarttikatika, see SV. 

TS Tattvasamgraha (Krishnamacharya 1984). 

TV Tantravarttika (Subbasastri 1929) 

VP Vakyapadiya, see VP II, VP III.l 

VP II Vakyapadiya, Kanda 2 (Iyer 1983). 

VP III.l Vakyapadiya, Kanda 3, Part 1 (Iyer 1963). 

VPwr Vakyapadiya (Rau 1977). 
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Bhartrhari and the Syntax of 
Sanskrit Gerunds 


Brendan S. Gillon 

1. Introduction 

\A^orking over the past fifteen years, I have elaborated and substantiated 
a hypothesis pertaining to word order in Classical Sanskrit, first conjectured 
byJ.F. Staal (1967). I wish to substantiate this hypothesis still further here 
by availing myself of the insights into the gerunds of Classical Sanskrit found 
in the work of the great Indian philosopher of language and Sanskrit 
grammarian, Bhartrhari (Seventh century A.D.), insights which have been 
brought to light by Madhav Deshpande (1980). 

The paper divides into four parts. First is set out the hypothesis 
pertaining to the structure of Classical Sanskrit. Second are reviewed the 
established facts pertaining to the gerund in Classical Sanskrit Next, drawing 
on Madhav Deshpande’s important work, I lay out the relevant insights 
from Bhartrhari into the non-finite verbs. Finally, I show how a puzzle about 
the constituency of gerund phrases is resolved by Bhartrhari’s insights. 

2. Constituent structure and 
word order in Classical Sanskrit 

Five assumptions are needed to apply Staal’s conjecture to Classical Sanskrit. 
First, Classical Sanskrit has the four basic lexical categories of adjectives 
(A), nouns (N), prepositions (P), and verbs (V). Second, each of these 
lexical categories are the heads of constituents. Third, a phrase comprises 
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its head and any number of phrasal complements or clausal complements. 
Fourth, a clause comprises an optional (subject) noun phrase (NP), an 
optional auxiliary verb (Aux) and a verb phrase (VP). And fifth, neither 
parentheticals, which include vocatives and interjections, nor conjunctions 
participate in the syntactic structures just outlined, though their placement 
in a sentence does depend on them. These five assumptions can be 
encapsulated in the following order-free constituency rules. 1 

(1.1) XP-» ..., X , ... 

(1.2) S -► (NP) , (Aux) , VP 

(The commas remind us that the phrase markers generated by them are 
not ordered by precedence.) 

These auxiliary assumptions say nothing about word order in Classical 
Sanskrit prose sentences. Thus, word order must be characterized in some 
other way. Elsewhere (Gillon 1989, 1996), I have suggested that this can be 
done very elegandy on the basis of Staal’s conjecture. His conjecture is that 
syntactic structure of Classical Sanskrit prose is like a Calder mobile: the 
root node of a constituency tree is the basic point of suspension, and other 
nodes are other points of suspension; rotation of the nodes immediately 
beneath a given node is perfectly free. More precisely, the idea is that 
sisters of a given constituent may occur in any order. In other words, the 
transposition of any two sisters of a given constituent does not disturb 
grammaticality. 

One way to make this insight mathematically precise is as follows. Let 
the words of a Classical Sanskrit sentence be linearized freely, modulo what 
I call Staal’s Constraint: namely, order is free. 

(2) Staal’s Constraint: 

Let T be a labelled, order-free phrase marker associated with a sentence S; let n. 
and n. be distinct sister nodes in T. Then, if any word in S dominated by n. 
precedes any word in S dominated by n f then every word in S dominated by n. 
precedes every word in S dominated by n.. 

f 9 nru\ r u°* nt ^ onors t ^ les * s * n linguistics and mathematics, Janet Nielsen 
( 4) has proven that all linear orders which satisfy Staal’s constraint are 

precise y the linear orders obtained by the free permutation of sister nodes 
in a constituency tree.) 

It is a consequence of the preceding that all constituents are 
continuous, though the order of the sisters of any constituent is completely 
ree. It is important to point out that this consequence does not imply that 
word order in Clas sical Sanskrit prose is free. Indeed, to the contrary, it 

1 Classical Sanskrit clauses have a complementizer, located at the left periphery of its 
clause. Since the complementizer does not bear on what follows, its discussion has been 
omitted. 
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implies that Classical Sanskrit prose has no discontinuous constituents, which 
is, in fact, false. 

Staal (1967: 79, fn. 6) recognized that discontinuous constituents 
obtain in Classical Sanskrit prose, and for that reason, he dispaired of the 
ultimate viability of his idea. However, close empirical investigation of Classical 
Sanskrit prose has shown his conjecture to be correct. 

To investigate Staal’s conjecture, I have compiled a tree bank of 
almost two thousand prose sentences from Classical Sanskrit. The sentences 
in this bank include over one thousand five hundred sentences from a 
single prose text, a prose philosophical text by the philosopher Dharmakirti 
(Seventh century A.D.), the remainder are the prose sentences found in 
Apte (1885), in which the author sets down in traditional western 
grammatical terms the traditional Indian wisdom regarding the usage of 
particles and the usage of verbal and nominal forms. He appends to each 
chapter a set of sentences, prose and verse, to illustrate the grammatical 
points made in the chapter. These prose sentences provide an ideal sample. 
First, they are taken from the best examples of Classical Sanskrit literature. 
And second, they are selected without any prejudice as to word order in 
Classical Sanskrit, since not only is the selection of sentences not motivated 
by any considerations dependent of those relevant to word order — they 
are selected to illustrate points pertaining to morphology and the usage of 
particles — but the author in fact maintains that ‘the order of words in a 
Sanskrit sentence is not a material point for consideration’ (§399). 

Careful investigation of these sentences shows that over two-thirds of 
the sentences obey Staal’s constraint, that is, have only continuous 
constituents, while one-third have at least one constituent which is 
discontinuous. What is truly remarkable is that this one-third evinces 
distributional patterns well known from languages with so-called fixed word 
order. All cases of discontinuity in Classical Sanskrit turn out to be either 
cases of extraposition from subject noun phrase, topicalization of verb 
complements or extraposition from verb complements. In each case, the 
linear distribution is such that the subordinate element making up the 
discontinuity is found at the periphery of its clause of origin. Here are 
some illustrations. 2 

(3.1) M 4.5.7 <= SG 14.1.2) 

[S’ [NPd tayoh baddhayoh] [ VPO kirh-nimittah] [NPls — ayarii moksah] ] 

What basis does the release of the two prisoners have? 

Here, the sixth, or genitive, case constituent tayoh baddhayoh, (of the two 
prisoners ), subordinate to the noun moksah (release), the head of the subject 


*To enhance readability, irrelevant brackets are omitted. 
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noun phrase, is not found in continuity with the rest of the subject noun 
phrase, situated at the right periphery of the sentence, but is found at the 
left periphery, separated from the subject noun phrase’s head noun. This 
is the familiar case of extraposition from the subject noun phrase. 

Next comes the familiar case of topicalization. 

(3.2) FV 10.1 

[S [NP2 (karana-guna) + (vaktu-kamate)] hi [WPis vacanam] 

[VP— anumapayet] ] 

Speech should imply both qualities in the organ (of speech) and a desire to 

speak alone. 

Here, the object of the verb, the compound karana-guna + vaktu-kamate 
{qualities in the organ and a desire to speak) , is not contiguous with the verb 
anumapayet {should imply), situated at the right periphery of the clause, but 
is separated from it, located at the left periphery. 

(3.3) Mai 8.90 <= SG 27.1.11) 

[S [CMP yatha] [AP3 ((itah-mukha)- agataih) api] [NPis mahan kalakalah] 

[VPsrutah [NPS — asmabhih]]...] 

As a great uproar was heard by us, even while coming in this direction ... 

The compound acyective itah-mukha-agataih {coming in this direction), which 
modifies the third, or instrumental, case pronoun asmabhih {us), 
complement to the passive verb srutah {heard), appears at the left periphery 
of the clause, separated from the pronoun it modifies. In other words, we 
have a familiar case of extraposition from a verb complement. 

3. Gerunds in Classical Sanskrit 

Having sketched the basic ideas pertaining to constituency and word order 
in Classical Sanskrit prose, let me turn to the morpho-syntactic details of 
the gerund. A gerund in Classical Sanskrit is a non-finite form of the verb, 
devoid of any overt indication of person, number, gender, tense, mood or 
voice. It often occurs with various complements and modifiers. We shall 
call the constituent comprising a gerund and its complements and modifiers 
a gerund phrase. 

A gerund phrase is clearly a subordinate constituent. First, it cannot 
stand on its own, but rather must be subordinate to a clause which either is 
immediately adjacent to, or completely surrounds, it Second, the tense with 
which the gerund is construed is dependent on that of the verb of the 
subordinating clause. Finally, the value of what would be the subject of the 
gerund phrase, were it to have one, is almost always the agent {kartf) of the 
verb of the subordinating clause. Each of these characteristics are illustrated by 
the next example. 
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(4) P 1.61.27 <= SG 26.2.1) 

[5 tat adya [GPmarh bhaksitva] [VPpranan dharayatu] [NP\s svaml]] ... 

Now, then, may my master eat me and sustain his life ... 

Here, notice especially that the gerund and the main verb are construed 
to have the same imperative force, though only the main verb appears in 
the imperative tense. 

The question arises: what kind of subordinate constituent is a gerund 
phrase? Like gerund constructions in other languages, the gerund 
constituent in Classical Sanskrit has some of the properties of a clause and 
lacks some of its properties. On the one hand, the gerund is a non-finite 
form of the verb. In particular, it evinces no inflectional alternations. On 
the other hand, all of its subordinate constituents behave as though the 
gerund were a verb. In other words, they behave as they would behave 
were the gerund phrase re-constituted as a clause with the gerund 
reconstituted in an appropriate active finite form. Moreover, when 
discontinuities are observed in the gerund phrases of Classical Sanskrit, 
they pattern with those noted above for clauses: the immediately 
subordinate constituent of the discontinuous constituent is found at the 
gerund phrase’s periphery. 3 

Having described the gerund’s morphology and the constituency of 
the phrase it constitutes, let us look more closely at its position with respect 
to the clause to which it is subordinate. 

In general, a subordinate clause in Classical Sanskrit occurs at the 
periphery of the clause to which it is immediately subordinate. This is 
especially clear of relative clauses. Gerund phrases are no exception. They 
typically occur at the left periphery, as illustrated next. 

(5) P 1.64.27 <= SG 20.1.1) 

[S [GPtatakarnya] [NPls Damanakah] [VPcintayam] [AUX asa]] 

Damanaka heard this and thought. 

They also occur between a subject noun phrase and the verb phrase, as 
illustrated next. 

(6) Mu 3.17.3 <= SG 3.2.6) 

[S arya [NPis ... devah Candraguptah] [GP aryam sirasa pranamya] 
[VPvijnapayati [Sa-krta-kriya-antarayam aryam dra$tum icchami iti] ] 

Sir, Lord Candragupta bows his head to you and informs you that he wishes to 
see you when unobstructed by your duties. 

This distribution is compatible with the assumptions made above, for the 
subject noun phrase, the verb phrase and the gerund phrase are all taken 
to be immediate constituents of a clause. Where it is problematic is where 


3 See Gillon 1996, §6.3 for details and examples. 
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a gerund phrase intervenes between a subject noun phrase and its modifier 
and the modifier is not at the periphery of the clause but the subject noun 
phrase is. 

(7) K 219.18 <= SG 7.1.9) 

[5 [A/Pls Candrapldah] tu [GPsamupasrtya purvavat eva tain Mahasveta-pranama- 
purah-saram] [API (darsita-vinayah)-B [VPprananama]] 

Candrapida, after he had bowed to Mahasveta, approached her (Kadambari) 
just as before and bowed to her with a display of decorum. 

Here the gerund phrase occurs between the subject noun phrase’s head 
noun, Candrapidah, situated at the left periphery of the sentence, and the 
bahuvnhi compound darsita-xHnayah (who showed decorum), which is true of 
the denotation of the subject noun phrase. Thus instead of the subordinate 
element in the discontinuous constituent appearing at the periphery of its 
clause, it is the head element which appears at the periphery. 

This configuration should not be confused with the following 
unproblematic configuration. 

(8) V 3.3.46 <= SG 9.1.6) 

[5 [API esah] khalu [AP3 Dhr$tadyumnena] [AP is—Dronah] [GPkese$u akr§ya] 

[VP— asi-patrena vyapadyatej] 

As is well known, Dhrstadyumna drags Drona by the hair and kills him with the 
blade of his sword. 

Here the discontinuities fit into the well known pattern where the 
superordinate element, or the head, is found in a suitable place in the 
clause, while the subordinate element is found at the clause’s periphery, 
one resulting from extraposition from the subject, the other from 
topicalization of a complement to the verb. These discontinuities could 
arise even if the gerund clause were not present 

4. Bhartrhari on non-fmite verbs 

In Panini’s grammar, as is well known, associated with each verb is the 
action (bhava) the verb denotes. And associated with each action are its 
~ as (valences). While the nouns in the sentence being derived denote 
e re evant karakas, a karaka is not considered to be properly expressed, 
un ess it is denoted either by a inflectional verbal suffix or by. a noun with a 
declensional suffix for an appropriate, oblique case. In particular, the 
inflectional verbal suffix for the active voice, once attached to a verb, is said 
to express properly the agent ( kartf ) of the action denoted by the verb, 
while the inflectional verbal suffix for the middle voice is said to express 


4 The use of the passive voice with intransitive verbs introduce further complications 
which are omitted here, since this usage does not bear the problem being addressed. 
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properly its patient ( karman ). Any noun denoting a karaka which has been 
otherwise properly expressed is assigned the first, or nominative, case. 4 

Let us illustrate these principles. We begin with a simple clause with 
a transitive verb. 

(9.1) devadattah odanam pacati. 

Devadatta is cooking rice. 

(9.2) odanah devadattena pacyate. 

Rice is being cooked by Devadatta. 

In the sentence in (9.1), the verb pac (to cook) denotes the action, the 
noun devadatta denotes its agent (kartr) and the noun odana (rice) its patient 
(karman) . The inflectional verbal suffix -ti properly expresses the agent 
(kartr) of the cooking. Since the agent (kartr), denoted by the noun 
devadatta, has been otherwise properly expressed, the noun devadatta is 
assigned the first, or nominative, case. The patient (karman), denoted by 
the noun odana (rice), has not been otherwise properly expressed. To be 
expressed properly, it is assigned the oblique second, or accusative, case. 
In the sentence in (9.2), the inflectional verbal suffix -te properly expresses 
the patient (karman) of the cooking. Since the patient ( karman) has been 
otherwise properly expressed, the noun odana (rice), denoting the patient 
(karman), is assigned the first, or nominative, case. The agent (kartr), 
denoted by the noun devadatta, has not been otherwise properly expressed. 
It is assigned the oblique third, or instrumental, case in order to be properly 
expressed. As a result, the two sentences in (9) express one and the same 
situation. 

How, then, are gerund phrases derived? Deshpande (1980, ch. 8.3; 
ch. 10.6) argues that Astadhyayi requires that the non-finite suffixes for 
gerunds (-tva, -ya and -am) and the non-finite suffix for infinitives (-turn) 
express the agent (kartr) of the action of the verb to which they are attached. 

(10) pratinivrttya devadattah svapiti. 

Having returned, Devadatta is sleeping. 

Here we have two actions, that of returning (pratinivrt) and that of sleeping 
(svap), the former being subordinate to the latter. Devadatta is the agent 
(kartr) of each. The agent (kartr) of the returning is expressed by the 
gerundive suffix -ya and the agent (kartr) of the sleeping is expressed by 
the active verbal inflection -ti. Since the agent (kartr) of each action has 
been expressed, the noun denoting the agent (kartr) is assigned the 
unoblique first, or nominative, case. 

Nothing in the Astadhyayi, as far as I know, rules out the next sentence. 

(11) *devadattah pratinivrttya devadattah svapiti. 

Devadatta having returned, Devadatta is sleeping. 
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Yet this sentence, in which the subject noun phrase appears twice is, 
presumably, unacceptable. Bhartrhari’s rule for gerundive and infinitival 
phrases, however, excludes such sentences, since it requires that, when 
something bears the same karaka relation to two actions, one action denoted 
by a subordinate verb, the other denoted by the superordinate one, the 
karaka be denoted at most once and that the word denoting the karaka be 
taken in connection with the verb denoting the principal action. Here is 
what Bhartrhari’s rule states: 

Bhartrhari’s Rule (VP 3.7.81-82) 

When an entity ( dravya ) is separately related to a main ( pradhdna) 
and a subordinate {guild) action, in such contexts the particular 
karaka relation based on the subordinate action abides by the karaka 
relation based on the main action. Where the particular karaka 
relation with respect to the main action is expressed by the main 
verbal inflection, the karaka relation based on the subordinate 
action, even though not denoted, becomes manifest, (translated by 
Deshpande 1980: 59) 

Deshpande (1980: 58-59) explains this passage as follows: 

If there are two actions related to each other such that one of them 
is the principal action and the other is the subordinate action, then 
the surface syntax (i.e., case endings) of the SHARED KARAKAS is 
determined by the principal action and not the subordinate action. 

The sentence in (11) is not the only sentence ruled out by Bhartrhari’s 
b C "h b* s ru ^ e > both of the following sentences would be permitted 

y the grammar. However, sentences such as the one in (12.2) are 

unacceptable. 


odanarh paktva devadattah asnati. 

Having cooked the rice, Devadatta is eating it 

(12.2) *paktva odanarh devadattena asyate. 

Having cooked the rice, it is being eaten by Devadatta. 

sentenr*^f 1980: 77 for a slightly different rendering of the second 
exor lt out Bhartyhari’s'restriction that a shared karaka be 

by thT^Wm^ 7 ^ m ° St ^ ^ sentence in ( 12 - 2 ) would be permitted 


( 12 . 2 ) 


R ® ef °y e re l urn iug to our problem, we should notice one thing about 
an s mle - It is completely silent about constituency. This is not 
surprising: phrasal constituency has no explicit role in the grammar ofPanini 
an is successors. Thus, Bhartrhari’s view is indifferent with respect to 
whether or not a gerund phrase can have a subject noun phrase. Should it 
have one, Bhartrhari’s rule requires that it appear in the first, or nominative, 
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case, since the agent ( kartr) is properly expressed by the gerundive suffix. 
It would also require that the clause to which the gerund phrase is 
subordinate have no noun denoting the agent (kartr) of the main 
subordinating clause’s verb. In other words, Bhartrhari’s rule excludes 
sentences of the form in (13.1), an instance of which is found in (11), but 
it is consistent with sentences of the form given in (13.2) and (13.3). 

(13.1) [s [cp NPls ... G] NPls VP] 

(13.2) [s [cp NPls ... G] VP] 

(13.3) [s [cp ... G] NPls VP] 

5. The Problem 

Let us return to the problem illustrated by the sentence in (7).. The 
schematic form of the offending configuration is this: 

(14) NPls GC XP1 VP 

(where XP1 is either an adjectival phrase (AP) or a participial phrase (PC) 
in the first, or nominative, case and apparently modifying the subject noun 
phrase). The problem, to repeat what was observed above, is that this 
configuration appears to contain a discontinuous constituent — a subject 
noun phrase - in which the subordinate element - a modifying adjectival 
phrase or participial phrase — is separated from the element to which it is 
subordinate — the head noun of the phrase — and yet the subordinate 
constituent is not at the periphery of the clause. 

The solution is that the first, or nominative, case modifiers do not 
form a constituent with the subject noun phrase, and hence they and the 
subject noun phrase do not form a discontinuous constituent. While the 
first, or nominative, case noun phrase is indeed a subject, it is not the subject 
of the main clause. It is the subject of the gerund phrase; and while the 
first, or nominative, case modifiers denote attributes of what the first, or 
nominative, case noun phrase denotes, they are not part of the gerund 
phrase, rather they are constituents of the subordinating clause. 

The solution is to analyze problematic sentences of the form given in 

(14) , an instance of which is found in (7), as having the constituency 
essentially of that given in (13.2). 

(15) [s [gp NPls ... G] API VP] 

This analysis relies on two assumptions: first, a gerund phrase may have a 
subject; second, a clause may contain a first, or nominative, case modifiers, 
even though it contains no first, or nominative, case noun to modify. There 
is independent evidence for each of these assumptions. The independent 
evidence for the second assumption is direct. Here are two examples of 
sentences in which no first, or nominative, case noun occurs, but in which 
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first, or nominative, case modifiers occur, modifiers which are true of the 
agent ( kartr ) of the (main) verb in the active voice. 

(16.1) DK 163.10 <= SG 29.1.4) 

[S usasi[GPsnatva] [API (krta-mangalah)-B] [W’inantribhih saha samagacche] ] 

In the morning, I washed and I, who had done my duties, joined with my ministers. 

Here the bahuvnhi compound krta-mangalah (who had done my duties) 
appears in the first, or nominative, case, but the clause containing it has no 
first, or nominative, case noun to modify. A similar distribution occurs in 
the sentence below: 

(16.2) S 7.0.1 <= SG 8.1.1) 

[s [API (anusthita-nidesah)-B api] [NPs (satkriya-visesat) ] [VT’an-upayyktam iva 
atmanam samarthaye] ] 


Matali, even though I have accomplished Indra’s mission, I (now) think myself 
unworthy, on account of the extraordinary reception. 

The first assumption is not so directly established, simply because 
Bhartrhari s rule precludes two noun phrases expressing the agent, one 
for the gerund and the other for the main verb, when the agent is the 
same. But what would happen if the agents were not the same? This is not, 
in general, the case. However, such cases are not unheard of. As reported 
in Deshpande (1980: fn. 52), the Satapatha-Brahmana contains a sentence 
in w ich the gerund phrase has a subject, which occurs in the first, or 
nominative, case and it is distinct from the subject of the main clause. 

(17) SPB 2,3.1.10 <= Delbriick 1888: 408-409) 

[S [GP[NPls tepasavah] [VP 05 dhihjagdhva] [VP apali pitva]] tatah [M>ls esah 
rasa W [l^Psambhavati]] 

XT 31 * haVing Caten plantS 30(1 having drunk walc f> essence is then 


would on C f ° Wn tbat SUC ^ sentences are not isolated cases, then it 
and afte^p- F ■ — the constraint of Classical Sanskrit in the period during 
chanup A/f a ^ lm ln ^tch such sentences are excluded is the result of a 

uniformly in^^ed-^ a Change took P lace ’ il did not take P lace 
reDort^H k u ^ escen dants of pre-Paninian Sanskrit, for, again as 

or nomi J CS ^ and f (^80: fn. 52), gerund phrases with a first, 

airent (hart /Vr SUbject den oting an agent (kartr) distinct from the 

tranclaf. 7 ° e mam ver ^> are found in Prakrit. Here is the Sanskrit 

Sv a pnavasav«L^ n eXample Ci “ d by Desh P ande < 1980: 136 > from the 


(18) [S [GP [NPls aryaputrah] [VP ihaagatya] [VP imam kusuma-samrddhiih 
drstva] ] [ VPsammanita bhaveyam] ] 

My husband having come here and having seen the richness of flowers, I should 
feel honored. 
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6. Conclusion 

In this paper, I have set out a hypothesis to the effect that Classical Sanskrit 
has constituent structure. The constituent structure hypothesized here 
differs from that typically ascribed to languages not thought to have free 
word order, for in Classical Sanskrit, as conjectured by J.F. Staal, the word 
order within a constituent is free. In addition, I have set out Bhartrhari’s 
view of gerunds, which, should Deshpande (1980) be right, is indeed the 
treatment originally found in the Astadhyayi. These considerations taken 
together make sense out of otherwise puzzling distributions pertaining to 
subject noun phrases and modifying adjectival and participial phrases in 
the first, or nominative, case. Finally, I showed that these otherwise puzzling 
distributions fit nicely with diachronic data noticed by Deshpande (1980). 


NOTATION 

• Phrasal constituent structure is indicated by labelled square brackets. 

• The labels for the square brackets include the usual phrasal labels AP, 
NP, PP and VP as well as Aux for auxiliary verb, CMP for complementizer, 
CNJ for conjunction, GP for gerund phrase, PC for participial clause 
(phrase) and VOC for vocative. 

• Numerals are added to the labels AP, NP and PC to indicate the relevant 
case. They follow Panini’s numbering (1 nominative; 2 accusative; 
3 instrumental; 4 dative; 5 ablative; 6 genitive; 7 locative). 

• ‘s’ appended to NP1 indicates that the first, or nominative, case noun 
phrase (NP1) is the subject of the clause. 

• ‘0’ indicates a phonetically null copula. 

• Lexical constituent structure is indicated by parentheses. 

• ‘x-y’ means that ‘x’ and ‘y’ form a compound. 

• ‘x+y’ means that ‘x’ and ‘y’ form a dvandva compound. 

• ‘B’ is appended to bahuvrihi, or exocentric, compounds. 
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DK = 


K = 

M = 
Mai = 


Mu = 


P 


PV = 

s = 


SG = 

SPB = 
V = 

VP = 
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The Case of the Accusative: 
Contemporary Relevance of Bhartrhari 

on the Karakas 


Arindam Chakrabarti 

81 . 

Contemporary’ is a slippery word. Just as slippery as Time, about which 
Bhartrhari tells us that it could be looked upon as a power, as the self, or a 
worship-worthy deity. Whether in language or in thought, those who 
worship what is ephemerally new and current tend to ignore the timeless 
universal structures of human experience, thinking, and speech about which 
Bhartrhari tries to make us aware in an avowedly non-partisan manner. 
When fashions of philosophizing change rather fast and philosophers and 
linguists change their views as radically within a couple of decades as Hilary 
Putnam, or Noam Chomsky has been doing, it becomes hard to figure out 
what is contemporary in philosophy of mind and language. Luckily, some 
philosophical issues never go out of fashion, in the East or in the West The 
problem of human freedom or agency of actions is one such perennial 
issue. Here one can argue that Bhartrhari’s discussion of the meanings of 
the agent/subject-term in Sadhana-Samuddesa (VP III.7.101-124) is 
extremely relevant, if not to the solution, certainly to a clear articulation, 
of the contemporary question: ‘When can someone X be said to be a free 
agent of an action?” Were the suicidal religious fanatics, who flew the planes 
through the Twin Towers on nine eleven, agents of that catastrophic act? 

Bhartrhari breaks down this question of free agency to seven distinct 
factors or sub-questions: 
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(a) Did X start acting before deriving its power from anything else, such 
as the instruments? 

(b) Did X retain its predominance by subjugating all other contributors 
to the action to itself? 

(c) Are the operations of all other causal factors subject to the functioning 
of X? 

(d) If X wishes or stops functioning, do all the other conditions stop 
producing effects? 

(e) Is X irreplaceable or non-substitutable with another entity for this 
kind of action? 

(f) Even if any other action-condition (e.g., the ablative, the accusative, 
the instrumental, the locus) is lacking, does X have to be there for 
this action to be possible? 

(g) Does X get the action done, even if indirectly from a distance, through 
its influence over other more directly involved employed agents? 
(VP 111.7.101-102) 

Bhartrhari’s subtle analysis of the concept of an other-employed agent, 
I think, can help us locate responsibility for violence even in such apparently 
‘hired or other-appointed killers’ whether in the sky of New York or in the 
communal atrocities of Gujarat! When such other-impelled doers try to 
pass the buck of responsibility to the prayojaka-karta, the instigator, we could 
use Bhartrhari’s sharp formulation: “It is out of someone’s own freedom 
that one assumes that subordinate role of an instrumental agent under 
someone else’s deployment” ( prayoga-matre nyagbhavam svatantryad eva 
nihsritah, VP III.7.123). 

This moral relevance of the theory of the nominative case is not a 
dramatic first discovery on my part. The grammatical notion of an agent as 
someone free or someone causing another free individual to do something 
has been exploited fully by Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta who call their 
Trika philosophy ‘the philosophy of freedom’ {ayam svatantryavadah 
pronmilitah - IPW, Vol. I, p. 9). Also, Raffaele Torella has already alluded 
to the same subtle point of Bhartrhari’s analysis of agency in an insightful 
footnote (12) to page 150 of his exemplary translation of Utpala’s Vrtti on 
1PK, in the epistemological context of deciding whether the Maya-induced 
experiencer has any share of creative responsibility in projecting the objects 
chat ar e made to be manifested to it. Indeed Torella traces the influence 
artrhari s grammatical insight about the agency of the other-induced 
-r ^hinavagupta’s deep statement (from a lost text): preryo’pi sa 
ave yasya saktata ndma vidyate, “Only one who has the capability can be 
an lm pelled agent . Thus, the problem of agency is a well-researched area of 
overlap between philosophy and grammar. 
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The concept of an agent finds its natural counterpart in the concept 
of an accusative, just as the concept of a subject has a natural counterpart 
in the concept of an object. If somebody does something, there usually is 
something or somebody else to which or whom he or she does it. Rama 
bends and breaks the bow, Ravana steals Sita, America attacks Iraq. They 
cannot just bend, break, steal or attack without an object in each case. 

In this paper I wish to take this other equally important ‘case-study’ 
in both the senses of that term, as a special case of Bhartrhari’s general 
relevance to the contemporary linguistic formulation of deeper moral, 
metaphysical, or epistemological issues, and as a study of the second 
important case or karaka (though I share the standard scholarly scruples 
about translating karaka as ‘case’). I shall discuss the notion of the accusative 
or object to a verb. This concept is at the heart of the problem of 
intentionality as it has been discussed by both early 20 th century 
phenomenologists such as Husserl as well as by late 20 th century analytic 
philosophers such as Wittgenstein, John Searle or Gareth Evans. To put 
the problem in a vivid Wittgensteinian idiom: “What makes my perception, 
thought or expectation of something, the perception, thought or 
expectation of that thing? What makes the object of my knowledge or 
desire, the object of that thought or that desire?” 

Sometimes a new insight strikes you precisely when you delve deep 
into an old text; a light about a Western problem dawns gradually as you 
focus on a culturally alien Indian debate. That the contemporary central 
philosophical issue about what makes something an object of awareness is 
best addressed via the different criteria of objecthood —karmatva — discussed 
in Sanskrit philosophical grammars struck me first when I studied the nearly 
interminable arguments and counter-arguments between the Dualist and 
Non-dualist Vedantins starting from Vyasatlrtha and Madhusudana Sarasvati, 
the many-tiered, centuries-old, commentarial disputation between 
Nyayamrta and Advaitasiddhi. At one point (N.1.33: drg-drsya- 
sambandhanupapattibhanga) Vyasatlrtha remarks that some mayi-bhiksavah 
(with a pun on mayin, meaning both: those who propose that the world is 
maya or illusory, and: cheating tricksters) have borrowed the following 
argument from the Yogacara Buddhists in order to show that whatever is 
an object of awareness must be ‘false’, in their technical sense. 

An object has to figure either as related to the awareness or as 
unrelated to it. It cannot figure as totally unrelated because then anything 
can be the object of any awareness which is intolerable. But what relation 
does the intentional object have with the cognition? Here nine initial 
definitions of objecthood are tried out and rejected by the imaginary non¬ 
dualist opponent. Intentionality or its converse: objecthood, though it looks 
like a relational property, is not a two-term relation such as inherence or 
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contact, hence it cannot be a relation ( visaya-visayi-bhdvasycL ca a-dvisthatvena 
a-sambandhatvat) . If the relation between awareness and object remains 
logically inscrutable then this entire objective world remains inscrutable as 
well and what is indeterminable as either real or unreal is ‘false’. 

In his list of initially rejected definitions Vyasatirtha first considers a 
cognitively adapted version of the grammatical definition of the accusative: 
“The Object is that which is the locus of the resultant effect of the cognition/ 
action denoted by the verb” (Jndna/kriyd-janya-phaldsrayatvam). The third 
definition in that list is more explicitly grammatical: “The Object is that 
which assumes the case-role of the accusative to a cognition.” And it is 
rejected becuase it suffers from under-coverage, failing to apply to objects 
of God’s unlimited cognition, since such uncaused omniscience is not caused 
by any kdraka at all! 

When I first struggled with these conjectures and refutations, it struck 
me that the problem of the adequacy conditions for something being an 
object of a mental state is a special case of the problem of the meaning of 
the accusative case as discussed by Bhartrhari. In this short paper, I would 
like to first summarize Bhartrhari’s discussion of the four kinds of criteria 
of objecthood and then apply those criteria to some vexed cases of 
intentionality to show how considerable clarity can be achieved by this cross- 
fertilization of Classical Indian philosophical grammar and the contemporary 

analytic issue of what makes something an object of a cognitive or mental 
state. 

§ 2 . 

a Whatis most desired by the doer is the object”— this is the initial common- 
sensical definition of the accusative in the Astadhyayl (1.4.49). The category 
of the desired is itself subdivided by Bhartrhari into three major kinds: 

Al.l: what has to be brought about ( niruartyam) 

A1.2: what has to be modified ( vikdryarri) 

A1.3: the target (prapyam). 

Al.l can again be conceived of in two ways: 

N ’ - A l\ h ^ len we sa y> “Potter (the clay-artisan or the great American 
aiyayi a) makes the pot or edits the book” we may mean that the desired 
ject was an absentee to a prior absence and is now brought about: a 
pj. er *° tion-existent jar or a volume of the Encyclopedia of Indian 

nuosophies has begun to exist thanks to the effort of the potter or Potter 
(asat jayate ). 

Or A1.12: When we say, ‘The speaker uttered the word”, we may 
mean that the word was already there in the speaker’s mind as an object of 
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his wish-to-speak, and this pre-existent word has been only manifested by 
the noise produced at the vaikhan level, (sat janmana prakasyate). The 
difference here reflects the metaphysical difference between Beginning- 
ism and Transformationism, the competing causal theories of Vaisesika and 
Samkhya respectively. 

The second kind of desired object — that which is to be modified 
(A1.2) - admits of a division into two similar sorts: 

A1.21: When we say ‘ Arjuna burnt the forest,’ the kind of modification 
that the doer makes the forest undergo is called ‘destruction.’ It would be 
disingenuous on Arjuna’s part to plead, when accosted by a militant 
environmentalist, that he was merely trying to give the forest a different 
form! 

A1.22: When about a goldsmith we say, ‘He is shaping the gold into 
an ear-ring,’ the gold is the object of desire as something ‘to be modified 
which is not at all describable as ‘to be destroyed’ (unless the customer so 
detests the design that she says that the goldsmith ‘ruined the precious 
metal’). 

In English, since the word ‘rice’ refers to both the grains that are 
taken to be cooked, and the cooked product, that is, before and after the 
softening by boiling, the object, rice, mentioned in the sentence: ‘Ashok is 
cooking rice’ could be both the to-be-brought-about and to-be-modified 
kind of object. Ashok is trying to make steamed rice ( odanam = nirvartya) 
by steaming rice (tandulam = vikarya). In Sanskrit sometimes both the what 
is brought about’ and ‘what is changed’ senses are present in a sentence 
with a verb with two objects. Take the first quarter of the famous invocation 
verse: mukam karoti vacalam ‘Makes the mute garrulous’. English can 
disambiguate it by the use of ‘out of’: “Makes a garrulous person out of the 
mute”. Here the vikarya — to be modified — character of the mute is made 
apparent by making a material-cause-ablative out of one of the objects. On 
the other hand English can use ‘into’ to mark out the final product 
(nirvartya) sense of the desired object: “Changes the mute into a garrulous 
person”. But the original has the flexibility of a reversal of meaning because 
of the two kinds of accusatives being expressed by the same case-ending, 
especially since word-order is unimportant. Thus: mukam karoti vacalam 
can also mean ‘Makes the garrulous mute’, when for instance, a talkative 
person is rendered silent by a vocal-cord problem. To express this 
unambiguously, of course we can use that elegent device called abhuta- 
tadbhave cvi and say mukikaroti vacalam). 

A1.3: Now comes the third all-important category, the target or 
destination which does not get changed at all by the action described by 
the verb. By coming to a country I don’t change or devastate it unless I am 
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Chengis Khan or Christopher Columbus or Captain Cook for whom the 
foreign country you land on is not a prapya but a vikarya. So the object of 
coming or going or visiting is an accusative in this third non-causal sense. 
And if we are realists about the objects of thought then thinking of is like 
visiting. Sanskrit uses the verb ‘to go’ or ‘to get’ or its prefixed versions 
(avagacchati or upalabhate) for knowing, understanding, and other cognitive 
acts. Thus, when I say ‘I get your point’ or bhavata vivaksitam artham 
avagacchami, there is a specific claim that I have not made any change in 
the meaning that I grasped, that I have known it just as it was intended by 
you prior to my knowing. Such knowledge of meaning is not a post¬ 
modernist creative interpretation in the sense that the speaker’s meaning 
is a vikarya, and the interpreter’s object of understanding is a subjective 
nirvartya. I have neither deconstructed your meaning like the - burnt wood, 
nor have I reconstructed it like the reshaped gold. I have simply got what 

you had put into words. Hence it is a target-desirable, not a product or a 
modifiable: 


kriyakrta-visesandm siddhir yatra na gamyate, 

darsandd anumanad va tat prapyam iti kathyate (VP III.7.51). 

__ Most objects of cognitive attitudes fall under this prapya category, 
when I recall a past event or anticipate a future event, I don’t expect my 
remembering or my expectation to actually bring about or modify the event. 

course, the Bhatta Mimamsakas are notorious for insisting that every 
act of cognition makes a difference to the object, by conferring on it the' 
new property of cognizedness (jnatatd ). Knowing, after all, is an action 
and its object must show some effect of the action, otherwise it would not 
e object. For them, therefore, an object of knowledge will have some 
new attribute as a result of being known rather than stay unaffected as a 
mere target. There are deep implications of this much-refuted Bhatta 
d^T of ° b J ecthood - It is intimately connected to the peculiar externalist 
infer tw hat ° Ur awareness of our own awarenesses is inferential - we 
this npi« WC ^ USt have had knowledge from the sign that the object has 
to the insTt^ 61 ^!?^ knownness - and not perceptual; it is also connected 
before , enCe , at on ty dlat which is freshly known, and was not known 

known mm-ri? y ”1^ Can be known b y me * 1 cannot be said to have 
that it was i/ n ** un ess I have brought about the following change in it: 

of the neee Unkn r. bef ° re and n ° W il is known! This Mimamsa doctrine 
Vedanta fe! Saiy S nCSS ° fthe COntent * knowledge leads to the Advaita 

bv a veil nf 0r ^v ^ ever y thin S which we come to know is first concealed 
ignorant n! I* MJnorance, that we have to fish it out of this darkness of 
exDlorino-** , ° , an ty has done some very subtle work in this area 
evervth • . e vada doctrine that either as known or as unknown, 

r Y ls an object of witness-consciousness. His insights on how 
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something can be an object of ignorance or unknowing as well should count 
as extremely important contemporary work in the phenomenology of 
knowledge. And I suspect that just as we shall see shortly that the ‘undesired’ 
must be an object if the desired is, similarly, what I do not know must be an 
object of my witness within, if what I know is its object! 

Although Bhattas are realists, they have made it easier for the Advaita 
constructivists by starting to talk about the object of knowledge as partly 
something to be changed by the act of knowing! Bhartrhari mentions this 
sort of view: that there are no targets which are not changed by the verb, by 
a rather extreme example of the alleged poisonous sight of some snakes 
which incinerate whatever they see. We could call such snakes ‘Rorty’, 
since under the annihilating scrutiny of their relativistic vision, the objects 
lose all their objective reality! 

But besides these three kinds of desired objects there is a fourth 
mixed category (A2) of undesired, ignored, otherwise unsaid, and shunted 
away from some other case by some quirk of the verb-form. Such objects 
are exemplified in uses like: 

“He saw the thief.” (not because the thief was the most desired, unless 
of course ‘he’ is a police-man and the thief was ‘wanted’!) 

“He took poison.” (the undesired.) 

“She trampled the grass while walking.” (to which the doer is 
indifferent.) 

“He milks the cow.” (when the ablative-ness of “gets milk from the 
cow” is somehow left unsaid) 

‘The boss upbraided the servant.” (a yelling is usually given to or 
meant for a subordinate who takes the case-role of a dative, but in 
this case, because of the quirk of ‘upbraid or ctbhi-kvudh the servant 
becomes an object.) 

Even ‘He fears the tiger,’ exemplifies an object of this sort, because 
it is surely undesired or unmentioned as a ‘source of fear. In a subsequent 
verse Bhartrhari says that even the objectively undesirable can become a 
desired object when the doer, out of improper greed or a rash yearning, 
seeks what is bad for him (ahitesu yathd laulydt kartuv icchopajdyate —VP 
III.7.80). Helaraja quotes a perceptive passage from Mahabhasya here: “A 
man who has suffered much prefers to eat poison rather than take any 
more of those other torments that he has gone through” (on Panini 1.4.50). 

The last part of the section on the accusative is devoted to the so- 
called objectless (intransitive?) verbs and how even they can be given objects 
in different uses. What was the changeable object to a verb in a sentence 
like: ‘The developer destroys the forest’ can assume the role of a dummy 
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subject or agent when, wishing to protect the developer from blame, we 
make the forest the nominative and use an objectless verb as in: ‘The forest 
perishes’. The object to the verb ‘see’ can enjoy a certain ‘independence’ 
and become a virtual nominative in the sentence: ‘The duck-rabbit is seen,’ 
the accusative having its own ‘voice’ as it were! 

There is an adverbial use as well of the accusative, where ‘Cooks a 
little’ or ‘Worries a lot’ does not mean that what is cooked or worried 
about is small or large in amount, but that the cooking is light or the worrying 
intense. 


§3. 

This adverbial use of the object-role is the best place to start talking about 
the contemporary philosophical relevance of the theory of the accusative 
case. In the heyday of logical empiricist phenomenalism, the external object 
of perception was said to be simply a logical construction out of some 
adverbial modifications of the verbs for sensation. Thus, when one has a 
loud auditory experience, one would say ‘ I heard a loud noise.’ But actually 
the object of the act of hearing was not a separate external entity called a 
loud sound, just as there is no particular prdpya target called ‘a little’ 
(stokam) in Cooks a little. A little is a manner of cooking; analogously, 
ou sound is a manner of hearing. That was the theory which generated 
those famous ‘foundations of empirical knowledge’ with indubitable first 
person statements like: ‘I am appeared to redly and applishly’ from which 
eventua y see red apples was supposed to be logically constructed!! 

his is a sort of early 20 th century Western Yogacara elimination of the 
external object of mind through an adverbial analysis. 

Although this particular use of the 2 nd case-ending is not taken as a 
LT:°^ enC vf ° f thC accusative case b y Bhartrhari, in later grammarians 
accusativ 1 T 1S an e ®° rt to su bsume it under the category of the 
ob-ectW f h ° Ug CVen Wkh SUCh artiflcial Object’ the verb remains 
Bhartrhari^ C S , ame ” ^ ne i mm ediate application that we can make of 
makes 6X anC * com pletely non-prescriptive discussion of what 

definina an °bj ect * s to recognize that there is no single way of 

r«emblance^concept^ ° bjCCth ° 0d * be ^ much a fa ^ 

staircas^I*^ °^| ects of seeing such as some Escher drawings of impossible 
TrcZ P Y Stnk f ° Ur eyes as if are the agents and we - the 

mean vf r tr d f r l ^ e ^ r P ower * A word like sadrsa is broken up to 

” * ?! r hlCh looks . similar ' where object itself seems to do the 

R . K ° f Iookln g a certain way, leaving little freedom for the viewer. So 
iJftartrhari remarks: sadrsadisu yat karma kartrtvampratipadyate (VP, III.7.64). 
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Here the object assumes the role of the doer in the context of phrases 
such as ‘looks the same’ or ‘appears similar’. Yet in other cases, the object 
remains a simple target unaffected by the act of seeing. In yet others such 
as the object of imagination, the accusative is very much a product to be 
brought about, whereas the object of such a complex mental act as 
exaggeration or understatement seems to be very much a vikarya, 
something to be changed by the mental act. Take the sentence: “The 
political campaign has hugely inflated the number of new jobs created by 
the minister.” The number is the accusative to the verb ‘inflate.’ But which 
number? The actual number is an object as ‘something to be modified by 
exaggeration,’ although the exaggeration is only a mental act of will to 
deceive. Sometimes the target-object and the cooked object coincide. One 
later grammarian (SrStidharacarya, in his commentary on Purusottama s 
Bhasa-Vrtti on Astadhyayi) discusses the philosophically puzzling^ case of 
the second accusative in the sentence: ‘He takes sea-shell to be silver (hiktirn 
rajatam manyate). 

Surely the illusory silver, though it is an accusative of ‘taking’, cannot 
be a ‘locus of the effect of action denoted by the verb’, since no effect of 
‘(mis)taking’ or the mis-perceiving act can actually reside in the silver as 
there is no silver there. The silver is in one sense a prdpya, wished to be 
obtained, in another sense a nirvartya, to be cooked or made up, and in 
another sense it is neither. It has some affinity with the exaggerated number 
in the previous example, but it actually belongs to a unique class of 
‘ (imaginary) objects’ by itself. 

Wittgenstein raises the question: When one draws the picture of a 
person, is the picture or the person the object of the act of drawing (PI: pt 
II)? This can be easily answered with the help of Bhartrhari s multiple 
criteria for objecthood. The person is the target-object (j prdpya.) whereas 
the picture is the to-be-brought about or product ( nirvartya .) object! I draw 
you (without scratching your surface), by producing my drawing of you, 
and by changing the surface of the paper. You, the drawing, and the paper, 
are each an accusative of drawing, as target, as producible, and as modifiable. 

Here one might object that Bhartrhari does want to unify all of these 
senses because he remarks: “Just as the same one ablative is explained in 
many different ways in the discursive texts, the same karmatva or 
accusativeness is shown through different means here (VP. III. . )• 0 

the spirit of Bhartrhari is very different from that of an anti-reductionist 
anti-essentialist Wittgenstein who just draws our attention to multiple uses 
of the objectual formulation such as ‘what is thought’, ‘what is seen , what 
is imagined’, ‘what is read’, ‘what is remembered’, ‘what is expected etc. 
and does not want to bring them under any unified sense. But this objection 
is rather superficial. After all, the whole division of the different words 
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(other than the verb) of the sentence into words standing for different 
action-promoters by the way of the agent, the instrument, the source, the 
locus, the receiver, the object etc. is something that the speaker’s intention 
imposes upon an undivided sentence-awareness unity, according to 
Bhartrhari. What analytic philosophers are trying to describe clearly is this 
language-imposed or use-determined structure, which breaks up the 
situation spoken of into different action-related roles. Even the action itself, 
thus can be meant as its own object as in cognate objects in English as in ‘I 
ran a good run’ or in Sanskrit when the word karma meaning acdon assumes 
the accusative place: niyatam kuru karma tvam. What should I do? Actions! 


In spite of tantalizing similarities of concern, no one can claim that 
Wittgenstein or Quine is a linguistic non-dualist in the same way that 
Bhartrhari is. ButBhartrhari’s analysis of the multiple criteria of objecthood 
can surely throw a lot of light on the somewhat murky Wittgenstein-inspired 
contemporary attempts at spelling out the concept of an intentional object 
of a mental act. We must remember though, that what one is looking for is 
not a definition but a set of criteria and an analysis. So the fact that the 
concept of an object is hidden within the notion of ‘what is desired’ or 
what is to be attained as it is’ or ‘what is intended to be brought about’ 
snouid not tempt us to bring the charge of circularity against such an analysis 
onjecthood. We have a robust pragmatic grasp over what it is to desire or 

If we rZ* S T Cthi ” g ’ What k is to Wish to modif V or simply get something, 
these m CXp a ! n thC relaUon between awareness and its object in terms of 

daritvTh/nK 0 ^ r f elationships is quite a gain in conceptual 

statels^ r ngt u ^ tanCe ’ < blatant ly inviting a regress) that a mental 
content Th *k ^ J conce P t ° r idea of that object constitutes its 

a concent h TZ < ’ Uesdon: “W™ makes ‘he concept or idea, 

and redundam'o?° bjeCt i renders th,s em piricist analysis regressive 
into * “ t ^- h analy ? ,ng the concc P‘ of an object in general 

Ponced SlTt s" d ' undesired, attained, transformed, or 
circular and more ill ‘7 om cucularity. But it is sull less immediately 

°f a ZnM / British em P iricist “swer: “An object 

To k ‘ that of which the ,dea is the content of the mental ait”. 

ambiguous and rather^rnn 1 the idea ‘ c °ntent’ multiply 
to be sometimes verv mi h ^ % s °' caPed content of a cognition seems 

object or atxus J 0 bWf P ^° f ^ COgnition *** and sometimes an 
the concept of an accusin' FC atlons intended by the cognition. Yet 

admits of many different V u_° * n ? en ! al act seem s to be clearer, even if it 
times think of it as desir /T* Y ane !' les ' ^hen I think of something, I some- 

in it, or sometimes I think of h ~t If b ° th CaSCS 13111 acutel y interested 
or in imagination anH as w at I have to take and transform physically 

n imagination, and sometimes I think of it as barely to be registered and 
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noted as it is, and yet at other times I think of it as something I have to bring 
about for the first time. Bhartrhari seems to have captured this entire loosely 
unified field of meanings of ‘object’ by his nuanced discussion of the various 
actual uses ot the accusative case in Sanskrit. 


§ 4 . 

But what is gained philosophically when all these distinctions are drawn 
and confusions are clarified? Let me answer this popular and plaintive 
question with the help of a story inspired by Kierkegard. A man who has 
gathered a lot of dirty linen, rushes into a very sleek shop which has a sign 
in its window saying WASHING DONE HERE. The man takes it transitively to 
mean that some objects such as dirty clothes are washed there. But, a very 
suave shopkeeper approaches him and explains: “Sorry, we do not wash 
clothes. Washing is not done here”. This reminds me of the use that Helaraja 
discusses in the context of verbs becoming objectless because the speaker 
does not wish to mention any object: “Cooking is not done here” (neha 
pacyate). But then the customer yelled, “Why does the sign say that you 
do?” The answer was: “We are a shop that sells those signs”. (What 
Kierkegard exactly says in Either/Or, Part 1, p. 32, is this: ‘What philosophers 
say about actuality is often just as disappointing as it is when one reads a 
sign in a secondhand shop: Pressing Done Here. If a person were to bring 

his clothes to be pressed, he would be duped, for the sign is merely for 
sale.”) 


I have not told you what makes something a visaya - an object - of 
knowledge, desire, or ignorance or an imaginative awareness. One can 
read Gadadhara Bhattacarya’s Visayatavada (translated by and commented 
upon by Sibajiban Bhattacharya) or Tyler Burge on objects of thought for 
that. But I hope I have been able to sell the sign that Bhartrhari’s analysis of 
the accusative case is an extremely useful guide for finding an answer or a 
set of answers to that sort of a question. To quote Wittgenstein, Bhartrhari’s 
discussion on accusative case, I have tried to show, is “A whole cloud of 
philosophy condensed into a drop of grammar” (PI: II, xi, page 222 e). As 
it is growing arid rather fast, contemporary analytic philosophy can use 
some rain from that cloud. 
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Bhartrhari on Sesa Relationships 


Vincenzo Vergiani 

In the Sadhanasamuddesa, 1 the seventh chapter in the third kanda of the 
Vakyapadiya 2 of Bhartrhari, a specific subsection is devoted to sesa 
relationships. The chapter is composed of a theoretical introduction (w. 1-44) 
followed by a discussion of karakas (w. 45-155) divided into seven subsections 
that the tradition calls adhikaras - one for each karaka, including one for 
the hetu, the caused agent - followed by an adhikara on sesa (w. 156-162). 3 
The very presence of an adhikara on sesa within the SaS indicates — I think 
- that according to Bhartrhari there is a conceptual affinity between the 
notions of karaka and sesa. Here I would like to examine the way Bhartrhari 
deals with sesa relationships and show how an investigation into his treatment 
of sesa can throw light on his notion of sadhana, which I propose to translate 
as ‘factor’ of action. 4 In short, the point I want to make is that Bhartrhari’s 

1 Henceforth, SaS. 

2 Henceforth, VP. 

3 Sesadhikara, henceforth, SA. The chapter is ended by a few closing karikas (w. 163-167). 

4 In the sense of “anything that contributes causally to a result” (http:// 
www.cogsci.princeton. edu/cgi-bin/webwn, s.v. [30/8/2004] ) . As is known, sddhanais an agent 
noun from the root sadhr ‘to succeed* or ‘to accomplish’ and literally means ‘accomplished. 
See SaS led where Bhartrhari defines sadhana as samarthya “capacity” (kriyanam abhinispattau 
samarthyam sadhanam viduh ); and SaS 14ab where he affirms: nimitlabhavo bhdvdndm upakarartham 
asritah | natir avarjanety evam siddhah sadhanam isyate “For the sake of assistance [in the 
accomplishment of actions], one has recourse to the causal nature of endties as if this were a 
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notion of sadhana seems broader than that of karaka and embraces at least 
some - if not all - sesa relationships. Moreover, this notion is on a different 
theoretical plane: it is that plane of semantics that escapes formalization, at 
least in the Paninian system, as opposed to the plane of the form a i 
description of the language. 

I. sesa vis-a-vis karaka 

The Sanskrit grammarians use the term sesa to refer to non -karaka 
relationships taking the cue from Panini’s sutra Astadhyayi 5 2.3.50, sasthi 
sese, which provides for the 6 th declensional ending (sasthi, the ‘genitive’) 
to signify the syntactic relationships not dealt with in previous rules (and 
therefore, ‘remaining’ - sesa - to be considered). 6 Nonetheless, in v. 44 of 
the SaS Bhartrhari states: 

samanyam karakam tasya saptadya bhedayonayah \ 
sat karmakhyadibhedena sesabhedas tu saptami || 

karaka is a general notion. It has seven main sources of differentiation: six on 
account of the distinction between what is called Harman etc., while the seventh 
is distinguished as sesa ‘residual’. 

This karika has a strategic position in the chapter since it concludes the 
theoretical introduction and serves as a link between the first part and the 
second, which discusses various aspects of Panini’s grammar in the light of 
the conclusions drawn in the first part. Clearly, here karaka must have a 
broader meaning than the one in which the term is usually employed, for— 
as the verse itself says — the categories karman etc. established by Panini are 
only six. 7 Saying that karaka is a general notion implies that karaka should 
not be regarded as a proper ‘technical’ term: after all, Patanjali’s conclusion 


kind of inclination or surrender. Being such, something established [in its own nature] is 
acknowledged as a factor of action. “Thus, sadhana is primarily this nimittabhava ‘causal nature’ 
and, secondarily, anything having such a nature. 

3 Henceforth, A. 

On the other hand, sasthi is also expressly prescribed to denote certain kdrakas. In 
particular A 2.3.65, kartrkarmanoh krti, provides for sasthi to denote kartrand karman when they 
are governed by a krt primary suffix’: this is the so<alled krdyoga sasthi, corresponding to the 
tra ltional Western categories of subjective and objective genitive as, for instance, in viprasya 
bhojanam and odanasya paklih respectively. Each of these may well have been treated as a sesa 
relationship and be covered by A 2.3.65, had they never occurred together. However, since 
they do happen to occur together, in which case the object alone is denoted by fasfhi while the 
agent is denoted by its ‘preferential’ vibhakti, i.e., trtiya (the ‘instrumental’), Panini has to 
formulate a sutra to regulate this possibility, namely A 2.3.66, ubhayaprdptau karmani “if they 
both occur [in a sentence], \_sasthi\ is [introduced] to denote the object [alone]”. 

7 For a discussion of a passage in the Mahabhasyafika in which Bhartrhari mentions in 
passing the karakatva of sesa relationships, see Vergiani (forthcoming). 
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ofi this point is that A 1.4.23 states nothing more than a semantic condition 
for the application of the following rules. 8 

But karaka is a general notion also in another sense. By positing sesa 
as one of the articulations of the notion of karaka, Bhartrhari indicates that 
every nominal (noun or pronoun) appearing in a sentence should be 
regarded as having a relationship with an action. 

From an epistemological point of view, this reflects Bhartrhari’s view 
that in ordinary human cognition the relationship with the action is one of 
the upadhis that inevitably accompany the apprehension of any entity (or 
dravya ‘substance’). As is affirmed in VP 11.428: 

kriyanusangena vina na padarthdh pratiyate \ 
satyo va vipanto va vyavahare na so’sty atah || 

Nothing meant by a [single] word, whether real or unreal, is cognized except as 
connected with action. Therefore in ordinary language [the isolated word¬ 
meaning] does not exist. 

Moreover, two things can only be connected — conceptually - through an 
action. Thus, the Vrtti on VP 11.197 affirms: kriya hi dvayor arthayor upaslesika 
nisrayaniparuasambandhanakasthavad upagrahika “it is indeed action that 
connects two meanings [and] holds [them] together like the wooden pieces 
joining the steps of a ladder.” 9 And in the Praklrnaprakasa 10 Helaraja points 
out that “[a relationship] can only be brought about by an action, because 
there is no mutual relation between substances - like iron bars - whose 
own nature is complete in itself.” 11 

From a linguistic point of view, this idea is expounded in v.156 of 
the SaS (SA): 

sambandhah karakebhyo ’nyah kriyakarakapurvakah \ 
srutayam asrutayam va kriyayam so ’bhidhiyate || 12 

That relation which is different from [that between] kdrakas [and action] and 
[yet] presupposes [a relationship between] a karaka and an action, whether the 
action is mentioned or not, is now described. 


8 In the Mahabha$ya (henceforth, MBh), at the end of the long discussion on A1.4.23 Patanjali 
remarks: athava ydvad bruyat kriyayam Hi tavat karaka iti “Or, just as one says karake, one might say 
kriyayam'm an action’” (MBh 1.326.16). 

9 Vakyapadlyavrtti (henceforth, VPVr) 11.197, p. 237. 

10 Henceforth, PrPr. 

" dravyanam hi siddhasvabhdvdnam ayahsaldkdkalpandm parasparasambandhdbhdval kriyakria eva 
safy (PrPr i.355.12-13). 

12 Interestingly, here the term sesa itself is not used. I think this may be because 
Bhartrhari acknowledges that it is not pregnant in itself, but it only acquires the meaning of 
‘non -karaka’, in addition to ‘residual’, within the context of Panini’s grammar and in the 
following grammatical literature. 
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Here Bhartrhari affirms that all non-karaka relationships are knyakarak- 
apuruaka, i.e., they are based on a relationship between an entity serving as 
a karaka and an action. The authority of the Mahabhasya can be invoked to 
support this statement, for Patanjali’s commentary on A 2.3.50 declares 
that “there are no meanings, in fact, which are different from karman etc. 
and sesa is glossed as karmadinam avivaksa , “the speaker’s intention not to 
express any karaka ” u 

In other words, sesa relationships cannot be classified as karakas 
because they do not satisfy either the semantic and/or formal conditions 
laid out by Panini to assign any of the six proper karaka designations. 
Nonetheless, they possess karakatva in a general sense. As Helaraja remarks 
in his commentary on v.156, “with the expression kriyakarakapurvaka 
[Bhartrhari] affirms that a residual relation has the nature of a karaka . 15 
In order to illustrate this statement, Helaraja analyzes a few phrases - rajnah. 
purusah ‘the king’s servant,’ vfksasya sakha ‘the branch of the tree, pasoh 
padah ‘the animal’s paw’ and pituhputrah ‘the father’s son’ 16 — as conveying 
relationships “between owner and owned, part and whole, producer and 
produced etc., originated by actions such as giving, residing, generating 
etc.”, in which, he says, “the previous nature of karaka is continued also in 
the subsequent stage”, and therefore concludes that ‘a sesa relationship is 
indeed a karaka n7 insofar as it is, or has been, productive. 

Then, the question arises: what is the difference between the six 
karakas proper and sesa7 I think that Panini’s distinction between karaka 
and sesa as understood by Bhartrhari captures a substantial difference 
between these types of semantic-syntactic relationships and reflects a 
theoretical stand on what can be formalized and what cannot. 

But before trying to clarify the distinction between karaka and sesa , it 
is worth considering in some detail which relationships are subsumed by 
Bhartrhari under the notion of sesa and how they are characterized. 


13 MBh on A 2.3.50: na hi karmadibhyo ’nye ’rthah sanli (1.463.10). 

14 MBh on A 2.3.50: evarti tarhi karmadinam avivaksa sesah. “let us say then that sesa ‘residual 
relation’ is the absence of the speaker’s intention to express the object and so on” (1.463.13). 

15 p r p r on VP III.7.156: kriyakarakapurvaka ity anena kdrakalvatn vyacaste sesasya (i.355.2). 

16 The first two examples are taken from MBh on A2.3.50 (MBh 1.463.10,11); the other two 
are found in Kasikavrtti (henceforth, KV) on A 2.3.50. 

17 PrPr on 3.7.156: svasvdmibhavdvayavdvayavibhdvajanyajanakabhdvddau sambandhe 
daddtisthitijanyddikriydprabhdmte purvabhavikdrakalvam utlaravasthdydm apy anugatam iti 
bhavaty eva sesah karakam (i.355.5). 
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II. Types of sesa relationships according to Bhartrhari 

§11.1. Noun-noun relationships 

In keeping with the common understanding of the term, for Bhartrhari 
sesa relationships are first of all those occurring between two nominals, in 
which the action that originated the relation is asruta, ‘not expressed* any 
longer (see v. III.7.156cd, quoted above). These are the easiest to distinguish 
from karakas, since the latter are noun-verb relations. They are usually 
qualifier-qualified relationships in which the word denoting the qualifier is 
followed by sasthl , as in rdjhah purusah. However, as will be shown below, 
according to Bhartrhari this group should also include other kinds of noun¬ 
noun relationships, in particular those of a causal nature and those in which 
karmapravacariiyas are involved. 

§11.2. Noun-verb sesa relationships 

As is specified in the first verse of SA quoted above, sesa relationships may 
also occur when the action is sruta ‘expressed*. In other words, sometimes 
they occur between a nominal and a verb, e.g., in matuh smarati he 
remembers [his] mother’ or natasya srnoti ‘he listens to the actor. The 
difference between these two examples simply consists in the fact that the 
former occurrence of sasthl is expressly provided for by A 2.3.52 adhlgarthad- 
ayesam karmani and is therefore called pratipadavidhana, prescribed ad 
hoc’ by the Paninlyas, 18 whereas the latter is not and is therefore classified 
by them under the blanket notion of sambandhasasthl, the 6 th declensional 
ending denoting a general relationship. 

§§ n.2.1. pratipadavidhana sasthl 

As Patanjali explains in the MBh, pratipadavidhana sasthl is used to 
denote karakas that the speaker does not wish to express as such. To this 
extent, it might be considered a subdomain of sesasasthl. However, 
Patanjali’s interpretation of sesa as karmadlnam avivaksa raises a further 

18 ‘Prescribed ad hoc’ ( pratipadavidhana, ) because it is conditioned by the use of one of the 

verbs expressly mentioned in the rule: those having the meaning to remember ( tgti > 

day- and is-. This label applies whenever a 6* declensional ending is provided for by one o 
Pariini’s sutras between A 2.3.51 and 2.3.64. 

19 See MBh on A 2.3.52 (1.465.14-16): avivakfite karmani sasthi bhavati. kirn vaktavyam etat. na 
hi. katham anucyamdnam gamsyate. sesa iti variate, sesas ca kah. karmddindm avivakfdjesah. yadd karma 
vivaksitam bhavati tadd fasfhi na bhavati. tadyathd. smardmy aharji mdtaram. smardmy ahamjntaram. 
“When one does not intend to express the object, sasthi occurs. Should this be stated? No, it 
should not Being unsaid, how will it be understood? ( sasthl) sese continues [here in A 2.3.52 from 
A 2.3.50]. And what is sesd sesa is the speaker’s unwillingness to express the object etc. When one 
intends to express the object, [on the other hand,] then sasthi does not occur, for example in 
smardmy ahatn mdtaram, smardmy ahampitaram” (1.465./14-17. cf. n. 10 above). 
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problem: if any karaka can be optionally expressed as sesa (i.e., by a 6 th 
vibhakti), what is the purpose of stating specific rules (A 2.3.51-64) for a 
number of such cases? The stitras in question risk being redundant. 

The reason for the reiterated prescription of sasthi is explained by 
Bhartrhari in VP II.198ab: 20 “With regard to that [relationship that occurs 
when a word denoting an action is used 21 ], the 6 th declensional ending is 
expressly prescribed for certain words (i.e., verbal bases) in order to prevent 
compounding,” 22 namely to prohibit compounds of the sasthitatpurusa kind 
in the case of a phrase such as matuh smrtam ‘the mother was remembered.’ 23 
The same view is presented again in SaS 159 (SA): “However, the 6 th 
declensional ending has been prescribed ad hoc to denote [a relationship] 
that is indicated [in a sutra] by means of [terms denoting] sddhanas when 
this [relationship] is within the scope of an expressed action, in order to 
prevent the formation of a compound word.” 24 

Clearly, compounding can only take place between nominals, while 
A 2.3.51 ff. primarily apply in the case of a relationship between a nominal 
and a verb form. 25 Consequently, the prohibition must apply to certain 
primary derivatives (krt) governing a word ending in sasthi. Therefore, the 
question is: how can one distinguish the cases in which a word ending in 

20 In the second kanda this topic forms a digression in the discussion on the function of 
karmapravacaniyas. 

21 sruyamane kriyasabde sambandhah , mentioned in VP II.197cd. 

22 tatra sasthi pratipadam samasasya nivrttaye. 

23 Literally, “there was remembrance of the mother”. This view too goes back to the MBh. 

Rule A 2.2.8, sasthi, provides for the formation of a sasthitatpurusa compound between a word 
ending in sasthi and another nominal base which is semantically and syntactically connected 
^ h~~( ^ ^ My explicitly provides for the compounding of a word ending in a krdyogd 

sasthi (see n. 6 above), as in idhmapravrascanah ‘wood-cutting instrument’ and paldsasdtanah 
Uv» ^ nstrume nt (MBh 1.412.19). Patahjali specifies that this is a prior exception 

puras apakar$a) to a rule which is stated later: pratipadavidhdna ca sasthi na samasyate “a 

or en ,n 8 in a] 6 th declensional ending prescribed ad hoc for specific words is not 
of r Un ^ 1.412.20, repeated in MBh. 1.413.16). This is in fact Patanjali’s own gloss 

tt-. ? Vartti pratipadavidhdna ca” on a later rule (A 2.2.10, na nirdhdrane) , by means of which 
Katyayana intends to prohibit the compounds in question. 

sadhanairvyapadiste ca sruyamaruikriyepunah | prokta pratipadam sasthi samasasya nivrttaye, 

» . - recalls in VPVr 11.198 (p. 237): yo 'yarn sruyamanaknyapadam [read sruyamane 

rmyapaae . J knyadravyasambandhah [sic] tatra sesa ity eva siddhd sasthi. pratipadampunar drabhyate 
samas^atis^hafy katham syad iti . him uddharanam ? matuh smaratiti, naitad asti, sup supeti vartate 
ine o vibhakti is established precisely to denote sesa [by A 2.3.50] when there is a relationship 
etween an action and a substance if a word denoting the action is used. [It is objected:] ‘But 
Lwhen] it is formulated ad hoc, how could there be prohibition of compounding?’. What is an 
example [of a phrase where such a compound is not allowed]? matuh smarati. It is not. A 
compound is formed by an inflected nominal with another nominal [not with a finite verb like 
smarati].” 
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sasttii is allowed to be compounded with a primary derivative from those in 
which it is not? Or, in other words, as Patanjali puts it in the bhasya on 
A 2.2.8: But which is the 6 th declensional ending that is prescribed ad hoc 
[for certain verbs] and which is the one that is connected with a krt ?” 26 His 
answer is that “every 6 th declensional ending is pratipadavidhana except 
one [provided for] by A 2.3.50. One which is [provided for] by A 2.3.65 is 
krdyoga. 27 Consequently, the domain of krdyoga sasthi has nothing to do 
with the domain of sesasasthi and with its related sub-domain of 
pratipadavidhana sasthi; and in the case of the former, compounding is in 
fact allowed. 

However, there are a number of exceptions to A 2.3.65. A major one 
is recalled by Bhartrhari in SaS 160ab (SA): “Moreover, the 6 ,h declensional 
ending referring to an object is prohibited [by A 2.3.69] with regard to [an 
action expressed by a derivative ending in] a nistha suffix.” 28 In fact, A 2.3.69, 
na lokavyayanisthakhalarthatmdm, prohibits the 6 lh ending to denote the 
agent or the object of an action expressed by a verbal base ending in any 
among several suffixes, including the so-called nistha suffixes, namely 
Kta (= -ta) or KtavatU (= -tavat) . Thus, although these are classified as krts, 
it is correct to say tena krtam, gramam gatah, tarn drstavan, etc. 

Therefore, in a sentence such as matuh smrtam, in which the mother is 
the object of remembering, the 6 th declensional ending cannot be introduced 
by A 2.3.65, since smrtam ends in a nistha suffix and the krdyoga sasthi is blocked 
by A 2.3.69. Hence, as Helaraja remarks on SaS 160, “it is indeed by (A 2.3.52) 
adhigarthadayesam karmani that the 6 th vibhakti occurs [in matuh smrtam] to 
denote an object that one intends to express as sesa. Thus, since the 6 Ul vibhakti 
is established by the general rule [i.e., A 2.3.50], it is acknowledged that, on 
account of its reiterated prescription [in A 2.3.52], the purpose is to prohibit 
compounding.” 29 On the other hand, with a derivative of smr- such as smarana, 
the object of remembering is necessarily to be expressed by a krdyoga sasthi 
according to A 2.3.65, so that the only correct phrase is matuh smaranam and 
compounding is not allowed. In fact, Bhartrhari himself explicitly confines the 
application of vtl on A 2.2.10 to matuh smrtam in a passage of VPVr II. 198 in 

26 kapunah sasthi pratipadavidhana ka krdyoga (MBh 1.412.21). 

27 sarva sasthi pratipadavidhana sesalaksandm varjayilvd . kartrkarmanoh krtitiya sasthi sd krdyoga 
(MBh 1.412.21-23). As Helaraja remarks about A 2.3.65 in PrPr on VP III.7.160: na hy esa sasthyd 
niyamah kartrkarmanoh krti* itipunah karmagrahandcchesagrahanasya nivrtlerity apurvavidhdnam 
idam “this is not a restrictive provision concerning the 6' h vibhakti , since [the anuvrtti of] the 
term se$a is blocked by the reiterated mention of [the term] karman in (A 2.3.65) kartrkarmanoh 
fyi; it is [instead] the prescription of a new [operation] w (PrPr i.360.11-12). 

28 VP III.7.160ab: nisthdyam karmavisaya sasthi ca pralisidhyate. 

29 * adhigarthadayesam karmani* ity anenaiva karmani sesalvena vivaksite sasthiti samanyena 
siddhayampunarvidhanat samdsapratisedharthd vijndyale (PrPr i. 360.16 -18). 
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which he excludes in succession that matuh smaranam, matuh smarah and matuh 
smitiham be regarded as suitable examples of phrases where compounding is 
not permitted. 30 

What is interesting in the context of this article is that by briefly 
recalling the discussion on permitted and prohibited sasthitatpurusas in 
the MBh, Bhartrhari reaffirms: 1) that noun-verb sesa relationships are indeed 
karaka relationships, although of an ‘undefined’ type; 2) that the distinction 
between karaka and non -karaka is mainly formal, namely that it has to do 
with the grammatical means employed to express the various syntactic 
relationships, but it does not always hold on the semantic level. In this respect 
it is interesting that in SaS 159 (SA) Bhartrhari uses the term sadhana 
(sadhanair vyapadiste ... 31 ) instead of karaka to refer to A 2.3.51 ff. whereas 
in these sutras Panini employs specific karaka names. Possibly in this way 
Bhartrhari wants to emphasize that formally there is no karaka relationship 
between the noun and the verb and therefore he uses the unambiguous 
term sadhana, thus marking the conceptual distinction between the two 
notions. 

§§ II.2.2. Other kinds of noun-verb sesa relationships 

As the sutras providing for pratipadavidhana sasthi are introduced 
only in order to prevent compounding, we may say that all the cases in 
which the relationship of a noun with a verb is denoted by the 6 th vibhakti 
are basically regulated by the general rule A 2.3.50, sasthi sese. Thus, at the 
beginning of VPVr 11.198 Bhartrhari remarks: “It is only on the basis of 
(A 2.3.50) [sastht\ sese that the 6 th vibhakti is established to denote a relation 
between an action and a substance when a word for action is used.” 32 
Apparently, Bhartrhari believes that Patanjali’s definition of sesa as 
karmadinam avivaksa leaves room for the introduction of sasthi in all those 
cases where there is no ad hoc Paninian rule. 33 

As was said above, an example of such a noun-verb sesa relationship is 
natasya srnoti, ‘he listens to the actor’. Such a sentence is implicity referred 
to by Bhartrhari in SaS 72cd: akhydtdnupayoge tu niyamac chesa isyate : “But, 
when there is no regular instruction, the one who speaks is considered as 
[participating in] a residual relationship (sesa) because of the restriction 

“VPVr II. 198 (Iyer II, pp. 237-38). Incidentally, for each of these nominal expressions he 
also confutes the objection that the accent of the compound would be different according to 
whether the sasthi is pratipadaxndhana or krdyoga. 

31 See above, n. 24. 

32 yo ’yam sruyamdriakriyapadatii [read °pade ?] kriyddravyasambandhah tatra sesa ity eva siddhd 
sasthi (VPVr II. 198, p. 237, first line of the Vrtti). 

33 Several other instances of verbs usually construed with the genitive are presented by 
Speijer 1886:87-101. 
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a'discussiolf in*^he'MBh* ^>n" A* mS" -*f- Ub ' e ° bjeCt) ” Which allud - •» 
that if the actor (nata) . The ^ «*pW« 

action, the condition kdrake (A 1 4 2<11 ?? aSS1 f m bnn &mg about the 

w-f^fore i, W ouU be^uSoTidfyl tle%u b r“ f ^ 
More examples* ^aching 35 r* v t tne rule applies only 

at the end of VPVr II. 198:™ na m %«*,. 

subhasitasya siksate ‘he learns the saying* : , ,l lhS,9y erne( i by a verb are given 
snake crawls.’ 38 " not eat pulses’, 37 

It is assumed that here, although there is indeed a karaka e 
between the noun and the verb, the speaker does not want to express any 
specific karaka. In fact, Helaraja makes it clear that this kind of sesa 
relationship cannot be regarded as being literally kriyakarakapuruaka: “A 
relationship which is within the scope of an expressed action is indeed a 
differentiation of [the notion of] karaka, and that is precisely a relationship 
between karaka and action, having the nature of a general relation in which 
[however] one does not wish to express any specific feature such as karman 
etc., therefore, it does not presuppose any [Aara&a-action relationship].” 39 
This seems to contradict Bhartrhari’s formulation in SaS 156 (SA). However, 
in VPVr 11.197, replying to what looks like a puruapaksa, 40 Bhartrhari himself 


34 This stora assigns the designation apadana to someone who speaks ( akhydtr) when he provides 
systematic teaching ( upayoga), as in upndhyayad adhite ‘he learns from the teacher’ (this example is 
found in MBh 1.329.20). 

K The whole issue is briefly recalled by Helaraja in his commentary on SaS 156 (PrPr i.356.10-12). 

36 VPVr 11.198, p. 238, last two lines of the Vrtti (read srplam instead of srplam, which is clearly 
a misprint). 

37 This example is also quoted in PrPr on VP III.7.156 (i.356.13). 

38 The last example is taken from MBh on A 2.3.67, kiasya ca vmtamdne, which provides for sasthi 
to denote the agent of a word ending with the participial suffix Kla (= -to) when the latter is used to 
denote a present action. This is a prior exception to A 2.3.69 that excludes Kla derivatives (among 
others) from the domain of application of A 2.3.65, karirkarmanoh krli. However, srp- is not among 
the verbs whose past participle can have a present meaning (according to A 3.2.188, 
matibuddhipujarihebhyas ca, this applies only to verbs having the meaning of mad ‘wishing,’ buddhi 
‘knowing’ and puja ‘honouring’). Therefore, a varttika, kiasya ca variamdne napumsake bhava 
upasamkhyanam, extends the application of the rule to neuter action nouns ending in Kla (according 
to A 3.3.114, napumsake bhave Kla) . However, the following varttika rejects the suggested emendation 
maintaining that the desired result is achieved by considering it a case of sesasas(hi (I have given only 
the gist of the discussion in MBh 1.468.14-23, omitting a number of details that are not relevant here; 
for an exhaustive treatment, see Joshi and Roodbergen 1981:14447). 

39 sruyamanakriydvisayas tu sambandhah kdrakabheda eva, avivahsilakarmadivisesah 
sambandhasamdnyasvabhdvah kriyakdrakasambandha eva sa ili na tatpurvakah (PrPr i.356.8-10). 

40 The puruapaksa reads as follows: matuh smaralily alra lu dravyasya karmabhdvavivaksaydm 
saty api kriydyah sadhyalve biyadrax/yasambandhah kriyapurvakah. kriya hi dvayorarlhayorupaslesikd.... 
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, * Bnt( ,nrp like matuh smarati does not imply any 
dearly affirms that a ““ten ne<J (hal [in sma rati] there is 

unmentioned acnon: It <=>“ indicated. Moreover, it is indeed 

no other action the nature of which « no, * depend on 

[the expressed] acdon whtch connects etc., indicated by 

other action witnin u. „mch presupposes [a relation 

A possible solution t P tl ^ 1 ’j ! ”"in SaS 156, he remarks that “here the 
Helaraja. Glossintfoe^ifferent factors, such as instrument etc., in which 
betwcfiftlnon] meaning of karakatva inheres, but [it does] not [denote] 
kdraka as a general notion as well.” 42 However, as he comments in another 
place of the commentaiy on the same verse, “the relation called sesa, which 
[really] exists in the form of the object etc. and finds a foothold on the very 
substratum [previously] experienced as a specific [ kdraka ] such as karman 
and the like, manifests itself in a form in which the speaker does not intend 
to express any of the different karakas such as karman etc.” 43 One might 
say, then, that some specific kdraka is the necessary notional antecedent to 
any sesa relationship, whether the action is expressed or not, since the 
Paniniyas tacitly seem to postulate that the six kdraka categories established 
by Panini cover the whole semantic range of possible relationships between 
a substance and an action. From this point of view, one can legitimately say 
that even noun-verb sesa relationships are kriyakarakapurvaka, namely,, 
logically preceded by a relationship between action and kdraka. 


tasman matuh smarafity atrapi kriyddravyopasle§ahetuna kriyantarena bhavitavyam “But here in 
matuh smarati, since the speaker’s intention is to convey that the substance [i.e., matr] has the 
nature of a [grammatical] object, although the action [of remembering] is [still] to be 
accomplished, the relation between action and substance presupposes an [other] acdon. For 
it is acdon which connects two meanings [and] holds [them] together... Therefore, also here 
in matuh smarati there must be another acdon which is the cause of the conecdon between 
action and substance” (VPVr 11.197, p. 237). 

41 ndnirdisfarupaknyantaram as&fx sakyam adhyavasatum. api ca kriyaivopaslesanadikd sa svagatam 
kriyantaram napekyate (VFVr II. 197, p. 237). It is worth quoting the end of the passage, where the 
above mentioned simile of the ladder is slightly modified to adjust to the new context: kasfhayor 
hijatvadi dravyam savisleyakam bhavati, na tu jatukasthayoriti “For it is a material such as gum and 
the like which holds together two pieces of wood, while there is nothing [holding together] the 
wood and the gum.” Thus, while two arthas ‘things meant’ can be conceptually linked only 
through an action, the mother and the action of remembering are connected to each other 
like wood and gum, with no intermediary. 

4i kdrakapurvaka ity atra ca kdrakatvaikarthasamavdyinah karanadayah sadhanabheddfi 
karakasabdenocyante, na tu hdrakasamanyam api (PrPr i.355.11-12). 

43 sefdkhyah sambandhah harmddirupo ’vaUffhamano ’nubhulakarmadiviseye svddhare padam 
upanibadhnann avivakfitakarmadibhedarupam dtmanam uddarsayati (PrPr i.355.18-19). 
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II.3. Other non-karaka relationships that are 

NOT EXPRESSED BY SASTHi 

Furthermore, for Bhartrhari all non-karaka relationships dealt with in the 
sutras prior to A 2.3.50 are also to be subsumed under sesa. Therefore, they 
are in principle conveyed by sastht. However, specific rules — to be regarded 
as apavadas to A 2.3.50 — can prescribe different vibhaktis under particular 
semantic conditions: thus, A 2.3.23, hetau , provides for trtiyd instead when 
a cause is to be conveyed, as in adhyayanena vasati ‘he lives [here] because 
of his studies’ (see below, note 80) , 44 This interpretation of the Paninian 
rules that are relevant for the assignment of non-karaka vibhaktis is 
propounded in VPVr* 11.203, which is worth quoting in full: 

Once anu, of which the capacity to indicate the action of listening is seen in 
paraphrase [of sakalyasya samhitam anu pravar$at s ], has specified that the 
relationship produced by the action of listening is a cause-effect relation 46 between 
the action of listening, die form [= the signifier] of which has disappeared, [and 
the rain], $as(hi 'would have a chance to occur in the sense of hetu because it is an 
additional feature to the meaning of the nominal base [i.e., samhita ]; and as an 
exception to that, trtiya would [also] have a chance to occur [instead] to denote 
‘cause’, as well as dvitiya according to (A 2.3.8) karmapravacaniyayukte dvitiya. 47 

The same point of view is recalled in the PrPr on SaS 24: “[Cause] is the 
domain of a non-karaka declensional ending indicative of a residual 
relationship, [i.e.] trtiya, which blocks [the affixation of] sastht denoting a 
[general] relationship. [...] of these two, trtiyd occurs to denote a cause 
where sastht denoting a residual relationship should obtain.” 48 

44 On the relationship between A 2.3.50 and A 2.3.23, see Cardona 1975 (in particular, pp. 
269-70 and nn. 32 and 34), in which, however, no mention is made of the passage from the Vrtti 
of VP II. 203 that I quote below and where, to my knowledge, this idea is first found. 

48 “It rained after the recitation of Sakalya.” This example occurs in the MBh on A 1.4.84, 
anurlaksane (1.346.21). The paraphrase in question is given in the same passage (1.347.3). 

46 According to A 1.4.84, anur laksane, the designation karmapravacaniya (that continues 
here from A 1.4.83) is assigned to anu when a lakfana is to be denoted. According to the 
Paninlyas, starting from Patanjali, the word laksana, which generally means ‘sign, distinctive 
mark’, is used here in the sense of hetu ‘cause’. 

47 vakyantare nisdmayatikriyadyotane drstasamarthyenanuna nisamayatikriydjanitasya 
sambandhasya tirobhutarupaya nisamayatikriydyd hetuhetumalsambandho ‘yarn ity avacchede krte 
pratipadikarlhavyatirekaddhetau s as thy am praptayam tadapavddatvac ca hetutrtiydydm 
karmapravacaniyayukte dvitiya iti ca dvitiyaydm ... The Vrtti then goes on explaining that “since 
trtiyd 'm the sense of‘cause’ would have a chance to occur because it is prescribed by the latter 
of two rules [i.e., A 2.3.23 vs. A 2.3.8], both having scope [elsewhere], it is indeed dvitiya that 
occurs, having acquired a different status because of the reiterated prescription [of the 
designation karmapravacaniya to anu in A 1.4.84 and A 1.4.90] due to the fact that there is a 
different reason [for assigning the samjna], although [dvitiya] is [assigned by] one and the 
same rule [i.e.,A2.3.8]” (... ubhayoh, savakasayohparatvad hetutrtiydydhprasangepunararambhdn 
nimittabhede saty ekalaksanapi kaksyantarapraptd dvitiyaiva bhavati (VPVr 11.203, p. 240). 

^sa [i.e., hetu] aharakavibhakteh sesalaksandyd visayah tjiiyasyah sambandhasasthibddhikdyah 
... tayoh. sambandheseyayafthyampraptayam hetau trtiya (i.250.22-23,251.1). 
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In this way relationships of a causal ( hetu ) or modal ( laksana ) nature 
as well as those signified by upapadaxribhaktis — with their wide range of 
meanings — are equally subsumed under sesa. In this way the digression 
occurring in SaS 24-27, where some of them - hetu, laksana and tddarthya - 
are discussed, can be explained in the light of its connection with the SA. 
Furthermore, karmapravacanlyas are mentioned in SaS 158 (SA); 49 and 
the so-called comitative, commonly expressed in Sanskrit by saha construed 
with trtlya, is hinted at in SaS 162cd. 50 

HI. The semantics of sesa relationships 

So far, it has been shown that in Bhartrhari’s view all sesa relationships 
possess karakatva in one way dr another. In this respect, that type of sesa 
relationship in which the action is directly expressed ( sruta,) stands apart 
from the others for, as we saw above, it is unmistakably a kriya-karaka 
relationship, although it is not specified which kind of karaka is actually 
involved. In fact, this reminds those instances in which a semantic notion 
usually associated with a certain karaka designation is expressly assigned a 
different samjnd by one of Panini’s rules. 51 Thus, Helaraja remarks that 
“since karmani [in A 2.3.52] or karane [in A 2.3.51 52 ] are qualifiers of sese 53 
on the basis of the status of karman etc. [that occurred] in a previous stage 
[of derivation], it follows that [the 6 th vibhakti is introduced] to denote a 
residual relation which is the outcome inherent in the same thing [which 
used to be] the object etc.” 54 Therefore, according to this interpretation, 

49 VP III.7.158: nimittaniyamah sabdat sambandhasya na grhyate | karmapravacanlyais tu sa 
xnseso’varudhyate “The specific cause of the relation is not grasped from its verbal expression. 
But the particular (underlying action] is circumscribed by karmapravacanlyas (pre- and post¬ 
positions)”. Note that the etymological explanation of this term given in the bhasya on 1.4.83, 
karmapravacaniyafais karma pmktavanta[h] ‘those which [once] denoted action* (MBh 1.346.16). 
Thus, Patanjali’s authority can be invoked to maintain that the kind of noun-verb relationship 
mediated (or rather, in Bhartrhari’s own words, ‘circumscribed’) by karmapravacanlyas is also 
kriyakarakapurvaka and, therefore, that it has to be subsumed under sesa . 

VP III.7.162: pradhanyam svagurie labdhva pradhane ydli sesaldm \ sahayoge svayoge 
pradhanatvam na hiyate. 

For example, in Al.4.46-48 what is semantically a substratum (adhara) of the action is 

termed karman - instead of adhikarana — because it occurs with certain verbs listed in these 
sutras. 

. 2 A 2.3.51 jno 'vidarthasya karane prescribes the 6 lh vibhakti after the instrument (karana) of 
Jhdr when it is not used in thesenseof‘to know’. According to Sharma (1995:154), “[h]er ejhd 
means to proceed, engage in’, but to do so on the basis of false knowledge or of a 
misapprehension”; for instance, “one proceeds with the ritual oblation treating some other 
substance as if it were ghee”. 

53 As was pointed out above, according to Patanjali sesa continues in A 2.3.51-64 (see n. 19 
above). 

54 karmani karana ili va bhuidvasthagatakarmaivddirupdsrayena sesasya visesanal 
karmddyekdrthasamavdyiniphalabhutesesa ity artho ' vatisthate (PrPr i.359.19-20). 
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inidal S ^ e of the derivation an item is designated karman or karana; 
is samjna is t en superseded by sesa because of the co-occurrence of one 
of the verbs listed in the relevant rules. 

Proving the karakatva of sesa relationships in which the action is 
unexpressed requires a more complex argument. A phrase such as rdjhah 
purusah can be analyzed as raja purusaya dadati to unearth, as it were, the 
action of giving the means of support that once originated the owner-owned 
relationship. This kind of semantic analysis is already found in the MBh: 
after defining sesa as karmadinam avivaksa, in a rather terse statement 
Patanjali remarks that “as long as [one can say that somebody is] ‘the king’s 
servant, then the king is the agent and the servant is the recipient” 55 

In the VP Bhartrhari re-proposes this analysis giving it a new 
significance. In a karika of the second kanda he states: “After generating a 
relation, an action can cease. Sometimes, a relation is generated while the 
action is expressed.” 56 In order to support this view, the Vrtti on this verse 
quotes the Samgraha, an ancient and authoritative grammatical work which 
is no longer extant: “In the Samgraha one reads, in fact, that there are two 
types of relation: one in which the word for action is obscured and the one in 
which the word for action is present. So it says: ‘...two substances have a 
relationship as if there were an expressed action because [such a relationship] 
used to be within the scope of an action’.” 57 

In the same passage Bhartrhari provides the following illustration of 
how the semantic analysis of a sesa relationship can bring to light the 
underlying action: “Here in rajnah purusah the core (?) [of the relation] is 
the action of giving: it generates a relation between the owner and the 
owned who are the substrata of agency and recipient-hood [respectively] 
and whose own natures, consisting in the powers of the agent and the 
recipient, have [now] been obscured.” 58 Thus, the phrase rajnah purusah 
‘the king’s servant’ denotes an owner-owned relation that originates from 
an act of giving (a wage, or the means of support) on the king’s (i.e., the 

55 .... tavad rajnahpurusa iti raja karta purusafysanipraddnam (MBh 1.463.11). 

56 VP 11.197: janayitva kriya kd tit sattibandhatn vinivartate | sruyatnane kriydsabde satnbandho 
jdyate kva tit. This verse appears in a section of the Vakyakanda dealing with the classification of 
speech units and, specifically, with the function of karmapravacaniyas (this topic is also dealt 
with in v. 158 of SA, see above, n. 49). 

67 dvividho hi sambandhah satngrahe pathyale. tirobhutakriyapadah sannihitdkriydpadas [read 
°hitakrf] ca. evatn hy aha :... sruyatndnaktiydvad dravyayoh satnbandho visayabhutatvdt kriyaya iti 
(VPVr on II. 197, Iyer p. 237). 

58 tatra rajnah purusa iti daddtikriyanikaro bhavati (?) karlrsampraddnadkdrayos 
tirobhulakartrsampraddnasaktisvarupayos ca svasvdminoh sambandham upajanayati (VPVf on II. 197, 
Iyer p. 237). The question mark after bhavati appears in the printed edition. My translation of the 
word nikara (provided that it is not a corrupt reading) is only tentative, but the uncertainty about 
its meaning does not affect the understanding of the whole statement 
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agent’s) part in which the servant acts as the recipient (i.e., the sampradana, 
the one to whom it is given). 

More examples of this kind of semantic analysis are provided by 
Helaraja in the PrPr on SaS 156 (SA). 59 There, for instance, he interprets 
pasoh padah as a part-whole relation ( avayavavayavibhava) presupposing 
the action of ‘residing’ ( sthiti ), and pituh putrah ‘the father s son as a 
generator-generated relation (Janyajanakabhava ) originating from the 
action of ‘procreating’ (Janana) (PrPr i). 60 

Going back to rdjnah purusah, once the action of giving is no longer 
mentioned, the two original karaka roles are absorbed, as it were, into the 
residual relation, 61 so that instead of the specific vibhaktis that denoted 
them one finds the 6 th declensional ending after the subordinate item, the 
qualifier (the king in rdjnah purusah), and the 1 st ending (or any other 
which is appropriate in the context) after the principal item, the qualified 
(here, purusah). For, as is pointed out in SaS 157 (SA), 62 although a relation 
necessarily involves two terms and therefore it is dvistha, it is verbally 
conveyed only by the ending of the subordinate term, the qualifier, since 
the main term, the qualified, stands, as it were, on its own. 

Thus, with regard to phrases like rdjnah purusah, Helaraja remarks: 
“actions such as giving etc., which are inferred because they cannot be 
accounted for in any other way but through their effect, namely, the relation 
[itself], are indeed proximate (sanmihitd[h]) Clearly, by the word 

59 See PrPr i. 355.4-5. 

60 See also the Tika on VP 11.197, where an analogous semantic analysis of the phrase rdjnah 
purusah is presented. Interestingly, here the author employs slightly different terms: .... rdjnah 
puruso yam yasmat sa raja purusam bibharti, ato bharanalaksana kriya asraydsrayibhavalaksanaTn 
■ambandhamjanayilvd nwrtld “... the king supports the servant, therefore that is the king’s servant; 
therefore, after generating a relationship defined as a connection between supporter and 
supported, the action of supporting has ceased” (VKT197, p. 84). On the authorship of the Tika, 
Aklujkar (1993:23 and n. 13) maintains that the “tlkk available at present should be considered 
Prayarii' 16 ^ VerS *° n Helaraja’s 38 y et lost commentary on that kanda”, possibly written by 

In Helaraja s words: tatas ca rajapurusayor ddtrtvasampraddnatve eva [sic] phaldvasthdydm 
an tasvasvarupe samany arupena sambandha iti vyapadesam arhatah “the status of giver and that 
o recipient that exist in the king and in the servant [at the time of original action], the respective 
orms o which are indistinct in the state that is the outcome [of that action], can be legitimately 
defined as a ‘relationship’ on the basis of the general notion [of kdrakatva]” (PrPr i.355.19-20). 

dvtstho ’py asau pardrlhalvdd gunesu vyaliricyate \ tatrdbhidhlyamdnah san pradhane ’py 
upayujyate Although this [relationship] is based on both [related items], it is evident in the 
su ordinate because the latter is dependent. Being expressed there, it is also associated with 
the main [item]”. 

63 sambandhalaksanakdrydnyalhdnupapattydnumlyamdnds ca ddnadikriydh samnihitd eveti (PrPr 
i.356.3-4). The commentary then continues as follows: “by means of them, the close association 
of the two relata is explained, and also the relation that is the outcome is indeed based on the 
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samnihita here Helaraja does not intend the usual notion of contiguity 
(samnidhi ) of words in a sentence, but rather contiguity of a conceptual 
order. In this respect, we may compare Bhartrhari’s use of the word samnidhi 
in VP 11.301: “In the same way, when a certain meaning is meant to be 
conveyed, a word too illuminates also an unintended meaning because of 
its [i.e., the latter’s] contiguity. If I understand the purport of this karika 
correcdy, Bhartrhari means to say that the unintended meanings, namely, 
those that are not directly conveyed by any lexical items - for instance, the 
activities of the various karaka or non -karaka items mentioned in the 
utterance — are conceptually proximate in the awareness of the speaker 
(as well as of the listener, insofar as they speak the same language). 

It appears, then, that for Bhartrhari sesa relationships may be equated 
to karakas since they too presuppose a connection of the entity involved 
with an activity that is logically contiguous to - i.e., congruent with - the 
main verbalized action. The difference between karaka and sesa would 
consist, then, in the degree of contiguity ( samnidhi ) of the respective 
activities with the main action. This has to do with the denotative power of 
words. Thus, for example, the verb pacati has certain established distinctive 
features in Sanskrit so that, on hearing a sentence such as devadatta edhaih 
sthalyam odanarn pacati “Devadatta cooks the rice in the pot with firewood”, 
any Sanskrit speaker immediately understands which role a karman like 
odana, or a karana like edha, and so on, play in the action denoted by pacati, 
namely, the activities they perform that contribute towards accomplishing 
that action. As is known, this kind of semantic analysis already appears in 
the MBh on A 1.4.23, in particular, varttikas 7-10 and the bhasyas thereon, 
which presuppose an example like the sentence quoted above. 

In the Grammarians’ view, action is a mentally-constructed process 
comprised of several constituent or intermediate actions. 65 These 
correspond to the activities of the entities that contribute towards 
accomplishing the core action. In linguistic terms, this action is denoted by 
the main verb, while the factors of its accomplishment are designated by 
nominals having a karaka relationship with it. 66 


property of being a karaka - like a karman (or any other karaka) - which has an action as its 
cause” ( tanmukhena samanvayopapattih sambandhinohphalasydpi ca sambandhasya kriyanimittatuam 
karakatvanibandhanam asty eva karmana iveti ....). 

64 tatha sabdo *pi kasmims cit pratyayye *rthe vivaksite | avivaksitam apy artham prakdsayati 
sarrmidheh . 

65 avdntaravydpdra (see e.g., PrPr on VP III.7.18, i.246.10, and III.7.20, i.247.18; and Kaiyata’s 
Mahabha$ya-Pradipa II.246a). 

66 Note that even in grammatical literature the term karaka, designating the syntactical 
relationship with the verb* is also loosely used to denote the entity involved in that relationship. 
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Any Sanskrit verb denotes an activity that has either the kartr or the 
karman as its substratum. 67 Nonetheless, the semantic scope of certain verbs 
necessarily encompasses the activities pertaining to other karakas. 99 For 
instance, apart from the kartr and the karman a verb like chinatti logically 
implies the activity of a sharp-edged cutting karana, even if this is not 
mentioned; verbs of giving like dadati demand - or rather, expect, as the 
Grammarians would put it — a sampradana, a recipient; verbs of ‘parting’ 
(apaya) require an apadana, and so on. 

Clearly, some verbs have no expectation for certain karakas, which 
may therefore be present or not and are better considered redundant 
features of the verb meaning. For example, from a sentence like devadatta 
odanam rajne pacati, one understands that the king is going to be the final 
recipient of the rice since the 4 th vibhakti ( caturthi) after rajan identifies 
him as a sampradana, “the one whom the agent intends as a goal through 
the object” 69 according to Panini’s definition; thus, in Bhartrhari’s words, 
the king’s activity can be characterized as anirakarana ‘not refusing’ and 
prerana ‘soliciting, inducing’ or anumati ‘consenting.’ 70 Still, had the king 
not been mentioned, his absence would not be felt, that is, the sentence 
would not sound incomplete. 

As for sesa relationships, they are further removed from the semantic 
scope of the main verb or, in other words, their semantic connection with 
the verbalized action is contextual, not intrinsic. If the sentence mentioned 
above is modified, for example, to include a qualifier of odana, so that we 
get the new sentence devadatto rajna odanam pacati “Devadatta is cooking 
the king s rice , one understands that the rice being cooked belongs to 
the king, but clearly here the king has no activity that could be considered 


. See the following remark by Helaraja in his commentary on SaS 1: kartrkarmaslha lu 
pradhanaknya karanadinam asraydntarasamavetd “the principal action resides in the agent and/ 

(Prt i.23 J r24) eaS aCti ° n] ° f 1116 instrument «c. inheres in a different substratum" 


syntactic element in the ai?m, y as regard action (i.e., the verb signifying it) as the main 
dependence between v S ^ ,ten< 'f’ reco ® n ‘ ze that there is in fact mutual semantic 
okhydtapadavdcve ’rthe and " ouns > as Bhartrhari remarks in VP II.430-431a-c: 

**52^ 1 sallv& bhidhdnena ndkdnksd vinivartate; 

expressed by a vertf Form^ asya J >ravibha jy ale I sadhyaprayuktany angani “As the meaning 

factors of action, expectation does not cease 

firstfrom the mean in cr __w’. k “ e U,sthe main item > the act «on is analyzed 


first from the meani™ r t , 9 uecause 11 is the main item, the action is analyz 

be’brought about [while) .he auxilia^ item, are used for [U.e acuon] 


to 


A 1.4.32, kartnandyam abhipraiti sa sampraddnam. 

karmanebsitnm Nw* ver9e °f the Sampradanadhikara, SaS 129: anirakarandt kartus tyagdngam 
S!: f TT ”* imattbhyd '* M ^ *™pr°ddnaldm “That constituent in [Se act of] 
j3 i- K g a l , e a ^ ent lnte nds to attain through the object acquires the status of 
sattipradana because there is no refusal [on his part], but [rather] either induction or consent” 
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a constituent activity of cooking as denoted by pac- and the rice might 
ultimately be served to someone else (for instance, to the brahmins being 
fed on a special occasion). 

In this respect we may say, in Helaraja’s words, that the original 
“relation between action and karaka has become the cause ( karana ), while 
the sesa relation is its result ( phala ). For the relation between action and 
karaka that existed ( vrttah ) [earlier] in its substratum ends once it is 
incorporated into the residual relation which is its result... But at the time 
of the sesa relation, there is no [direct] cognition of specific roles such as 
agent and the like. Thus, [only] a general karakatua subsists, which is the 
residual [again, iesa!] of that” 71 previous zction-kdraka relation. 72 

From the vantage point of semantics, this explains why Bhartrhari 
subsumes all non -karaka relationships under the notion of sesa. The crucial 
feature shared by all such relationships is precisely that the activities of the 
nominal items involved are outside the semantic scope of the verb denoting 
the main action. Thus, with regard to hetu ‘cause’ in the laukika sense of 
the word — as opposed to its paribhasika sense of ‘causal agent’ 73 — in SaS 24 
Bhartrhari remarks that according to the Grammarians a causal factor 
( nimitta ) is a hetu in the common sense when the speaker has no recourse 
to its activity ( anasrite ... vyapare ). 74 In a previous karika of the SaS he had 
stated that “for the sake of assistance [in the accomplishment of actions], 
one has recourse to the causal nature ( nimittabhava ) of entities”, so that a 
sadhana is by definition something siddha, ‘established’ in its own nature 
and endowed with such a capacity to bring about actions. 75 It follows, then, 

71 PrPr on SaS 156: talra kriyakdrakasambandhah kdranabhulah sesusarnbandhas tu phalabhutah. 
kriyakarakasarnbandho hi vrttah svasraye sesasambandham phalam nivesyoparamate ... 
sesasambandhakale tu karlradivisesarupatanavagama ili tacchesabhutam samanyam kdrakalavam 
avatisthate (i.355.7-10). 

72 Interestingly, here Helaraja seems to attach new semantic significance to the word sesa 
suggesting that it collectively refers to non-karaka relationships not only because the bulk of 
Panini’s rules prior to A 2.3.50 leaves them out (the original sense of sesa in the grammatical 
literature), but also because they represent what is left of a previous karaka relationship between 
an action (e.g., dadati) and the entities (e.g., rajanznd purusa) that contribute towards bringing 
it about. 

73 On the affinity between the two kinds of hetu, however, see below. 

74 VP III.7.24ab: anasrite tu vyapare nimittam hetur isyate “However, [that which acts as] the 
cause [of an action] when there is no recourse to its activity is considered a hetu” The use of the 
verb isyate, literally ‘is desired’, indicates that this is the accepted view, the siddhanta, among the 
Grammarians. 

75 VP III.7.14: nimittabhavo bhavanam upakarartham asritah \ natir avarjanety evarn siddhah 
sddhanam isyate ‘Tor the sake of assistance [in the accomplishment of actions], one has recourse 
to the causal nature of entities, as if this were a kind of inclination or surrender. Being such, 
something established [in its own nature] is acknowledged as a factor of action.” Note again 
the use of isyate (see the preceding note). 
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that an entity acting as a karaka and one serving as a cause are both nimittas 
‘causal factors’ in a broad sense, but only the former is spoken of as 
performing a function which is somehow a constituent activity of the main 
action. 76 

In this connection it is worth noting that Helaraja provides an 
illustration of how causal relations cqn be semantically explained in such a 
way as to bring out the action that originated them, not unlike that provided 
by Patanjali and Bhartrhari for rdjnah purusah. Thus, in his commentary on 
SaS 25ab, 77 he first gives a few examples of hetus, among them dhanena 
kulam ‘a prestigious family because of its wealth’, kanyaya sokah ‘grief 
because of girl’ and vidyayd yasah ‘fame due to learning’, and then he 
analyzes them as follows: 

The relation of the family with wealth is generated by the action of prospering 
(sampallikriydprabhdvilah). The renown of the family is, in fact, produced by 
wealth. In this case, wealth, the activity of which has ceased, is the cause of the 
familyt’s prestige] because of its general ability ( yogyalamatrat ) [to produce 
prestige]. Therefore, a 3 rd vibhakti denoting a cause is affixed [to dhana ], blocking 
the 6* vibhakli that signifies a [general] residual relation. And equally a girl is [the 
cause] of her father’s grief through the action of being bom. Likewise, learning, 
which is certainly achieved by a celebrated [scholar], is the cause of his feme: 
here, the residual relation originates from the action of achieving. 78 

All the phrases quoted above may be independent sentences in themselves - 
assuming, as the Sanskrit grammarians do, that asti is to be supplied (e.g., 
‘there is grief for [the birth of] a girl’ etc.) - or they may be embedded in 
a larger utterance. The same holds for rdjnah purusah and the like, of course. 
In both cases, the action connecting the two nominals is no longer in the 
foreground, as it were, and therefore, according to Bhartrhari, the resulting 
relationship is sesa. 

This explains why hetu in the non-technical sense of ‘cause’ is not a 
karaka. There is a logical connection, of course, between the cause and its 
effect However, the action that links them is neither directly nor indirectly 
signified by any lexical item, but it is to be inferred from the sentence as a 
whole as well as from the larger context. And this also explains why there is 


i Cr ^’ a ^r 1I u ear ^ S . r _ eniark * n tke introductory lines of his commentary on SaS 24 is 
parucu ar y en lg temng. knydsadhanasamartham apy anasritavyapdram hetur eveti “a cause is 
some ing e activity o w ich is not resorted to [in an utterance] although it is capable of 
bringing about the action” (PrPri.255.17). 


VP IIL7.25ab. dravyadiyisayo hetuh karakam niyatakriyam “A cause has substance etc. as its 
domain, [whereas] a karaka is confined to action.” 

dhanena saha sampattikriyaprabhavitah kulasya sambandhah. kulasya hi dhanena prasiddhir 
upajanyatetatra coparatavydpdram dhanarri yogyatdmdtrdt kulasya hetur iti sesasasthibddhikayd 
etutrliyayd samyujyale. kanydpi janayituh sokasya jananakriyddvdrena. vidyapi yasasvina 
prdpyamanaiva yasaso hetur iti prdptikriydjanito 'tra sesasambandhah (PrPr i.255.19-256.1). 
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such a close ^mty between^ ^ ent , The laUer>s activity _j ust like ^ of 

ause — is not part of the denotatum of the root, it is signified by 
NiC. In fact, Bhartrhari describes the causal agent in rather vague terms as 
presanadhyesane kurvarns tatsamarthani cacaran “urging or requesting [others 
to act] and providing the necessary for something [to be done].” 79 It is not 
surprising, therefore, that a laukika cause can be easily turned into a 
paribhasika cause, i.e., a karaka, even in connection with one and the same 
event, as shown by Helaraja with the following example in his commentary 
on SaS 26: adhyayanena vasati ‘he lives [here] because of his studies’, 
adhyayanam vasayati “his studies make him live [here].” 80 

IV. Formal and non-formal 

To summarize what has been said so far: each sesa relation hides a little 
story of its own, as it were, that can be easily brought to light, as I have 
shown, through a kind of non-formal semantic analysis. Both Bhartrhari 
and Helaraja give many examples of such semantic analysis. But as far as 
the grammatical procedure is concerned, Bhartrhari sticks to Panini’s 
method that consists in introducing affixes after verbal and nominal bases 
under certain semantic and/or formal conditions within the boundaries of 
individual sentences. Neither the larger linguistic context, nor the extra- 
linguistic factors that nonetheless contribute towards determining the 
sense 81 of an utterance are taken into consideration. Thus, the initial string 
of any prakriya already contains all the necessary information to derive the 
final sentence, as Houben has convincingly shown in a recent article; 82 vice 

79 VP III.7.125ab. The second line emphasizes that grammatically this is indeed an agent: 
kariaiva vihitdm sastre hetvsamjndmprapadyate (125 cd.). The need to stress such an obvious feet 
is due, I think, precisely to the acknowledgement that the causal agent is not so direedy 
involved in the action as other karakas. On the notion of helu in Panini’s grammar, see Cardona 
1971. 

“PrPr i.256.22 and 257.7-8. 

81 Its sdbdabodha ‘verbal cognition’ as opposed to its denotation: see Cardona 1975, in 
particular p. 260. 

82 According to Houben (1999), the starting point of any derivation in Panini’s grammar 
is a “ provisional statement, namely, the provisional statement which the user [of the grammar, 
W] has in mind” (p. 40; italics in the text). Thus, he summarizes the results of his discussion of 
various earlier interpretations of Panini’s system of grammar saying that this can be regarded 
as based on a four-level model: “level 1: semantics, pragmatics, INTENTIONALITY ( artha , 
prakarana, VTVAKSA); level 2: abstract syntax; level 3: morphological representations; level 4: 
phonological representations” (p. 46 [this is arranged in a diagram by Houben; capital letters 
in the text]); and he adds: “While levels 2 - 4 can be considered formal or grammatical systems, 
level 1 is principally non-formal and not formalizable. This does not mean that there would be 
some principal or theoretical reason why the choices of the speaker/user are unrelatable to 
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versa the aii^ /cis o f utterance — .st take into account only the words 
actually used by the speaker. 

This principle is clearly affirmed, for example, in Sao . ., 
Bhartrhari objects to the grammatical evaluation of causative verb forrfrs 
and of certain roots governing a double object by means of what he calls 
bhedavakya, ‘paraphrases’: 

bhedavakyam tu yan nyante niduhiprakrtau ca yat \ 
sabdantaratvan naivasti samsparsas tasya dhatuna || 

Because it consists of different words, however, that which is [in fact] a paraphrase 
of causative stems as well as of the [underived] roots ni- and duh- has no 
connection whatsoever with the verbal base. 

In his commentary to this verse Helaraja gives some examples: dogdhi ‘he 
milks [the cow]’ = ksaranttm ksarayati = gam ksarantim prayunkte ‘he makes 
the yielding [cow] yield [milk]’ and gamayati = gacchantam prayunkte ‘he 
prompts [to go] the one who is going’; and a few lines below he explains in 
very clear terms what is meant by the karika. It is worth quoting the passage 
in full here for it compares this kind of discursive (and, therefore, 
grammatically inappropriate) semantic analysis with that of sesa relationships: 

Indeed, this [kind of analytical sentence] is not really the verb meaning; it is 
[rather] a description of the mere meaning [of the verb] made without pushing 
it too far, just as in the case of rajapurusa etc. [the analytical sentence is:] rajnah 
purusah. Thus, in the analytical sentence gacchantam prayunkte ‘he prompts the 
one who is going’ there is the explicit mention of the impelled agent, [while] 
from a causative verb-form such as gamayati it is just the impelled agent’s action 
that is cognised. 8 * However, the prayojya can be denoted by his own specific 
term, [e.g.] in ‘devadattam [gamayati]’. And if the paraphrase is far removed in 
the case of a causative verb-form, the distance is even greater in the case of nt- 
etc., for here no sentence-meaning is denoted by the verbal base ( dhalupadana ) . 84 

However, the discursive kind of semantic analysis is relevant to 
epistemology. In fact, different verbal renderings of the same event in the 
external world are due to a different segmentation of reality on the part of 
individual speakers. However, as Houben remarks in the article quoted 


pragmatic, socio-linguistic, and/or psychological conditions, but only that Panini’s system leaves the 
choice to the speaker/user in the relevant cases ” (p. 47). 

Thus, according to Helaraja, semantically the two phrases gacchantam prayunkte and 
gamayati are not exac y equivalent, although they might refer to the same external event, since 
e ver orm gamayati provides no definite information about the prayojya or causee himself, 
but only about his action {gam -). 

na hy eso dhalvarthah paramarthalah aduraviprakarsendrlhamatrakathanam etat. yathd 
rdjapurusadau rajnafr purusa ityadi. tathd hi gacchantairi prayuhkta ilyddau vakye prayojyakartur 
nidarsanam gamayatityadau nyante prayojyakriydmatram pratiyate. prayojyas tu svasabdopadano 
devadattam iti. yatra caitad bhedavakyam viduram nyante tatra nayalyatRndm sutaram viduratd. na hy 
atra vakyartho dhalupdddnah kascit (PrPri. 293.8-12). 
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above, 85 these preliminary cognitive choices made by the speaker escape 
formalization in Panini’s grammar (and, I suspect, in any grammar). This 
means that they can only be unveiled a posteriori through a non-formal - 
i.e., contextual - analysis of the semantic content of an utterance because 
they are already encoded as such in the initial sequence of its derivation. 
Therefore, the difference in verbal expression is caused by a more 
primordial kind of vivaksa than the one involved in the selection of 
derivational alternatives (e.g., active vs. passive construction). This view is 
conveyed by several statements in the VP. See for example, VP III.7.2: 
saktimatrasamuhasya visvasyanekadharmanah | sarvada sarvatha bhavat kvacit 
kimcid vivaksyate, in which Bhartrhari affirms that according to the 
circumstances a speaker will choose to present one aspect or the other of 
reality. 

Similarly, the possibility of ‘raising’ a non-agent to the status of agent - 
as in the famous examples, asis chinatti, sthati pacati, and the like — is a 
matter of vivaksa on a cognitive level, which Bhartrhari would consider the 
level of inner speech. 86 It is evident, in fact, that asis chinatti is not a 
derivational alternative to devadattah asina chinatti, although it may very 
well be employed to speak about the same event, but a cognitive variant 
which is dictated by the individual speaker’s personal circumstances and 
contingent needs. As is remarked in SaS. 104: 
ekasya buddhyavasthabhir bhede ca parikalpite \ 
kartrtvarn karanatvam ca karmatvam copajayate || 

The status of agent or instrument or object of one and the same [entity] arises 
when difference is conceived [in it] according to [various] states of the mind. 

Similarly, speakers normally assume that their listeners share their 
experience and knowledge of the surrounding world. Thus, they can use 
the phrase rajhah purusah without specifying how the king and the servant 
got related to each other in the first place because the semantic content of 
this phrase is obvious for them on the basis of the larger linguistic and 
extra-linguistic context. However, all that a Paninlya can affirm from a 
grammatical point of view about a sesa relationship is precisely that there is 
a relationship, originating from an activity the precise nature of which can 
only be arrived at through a discursive kind of semantic analysis since it is 
not denoted by the main verb. 


“See n. 82 above. 

“See Aklujkar (2000: in particular pp. 5-7) on the correlation - or rather, identity - that 
Bhartrhari establishes between madhyama vac (that Aklujkar renders as ‘language^ the ‘lower 
level of inner language) and jnana ‘cognition,’ and between pasyanti (the higher level of 
‘language,’) and buddhi ‘mind, intellect.’ 
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All Words Denote the Universal (jati): 

Bhartrhari’s Approach 


Yoshie Kobayashi 

The third kanda of the Vakyapadlya deals with word meanings fictitiously 
posited through abstraction ( apoddharapadartha ). A universal (Jati ) and 
substance ( dravya ) are among them. There are two traditional views about 
the word meaning: One is the view, ascribed to Vajyapyayana, that a word 
denotes a universal; and the other is the view, ascribed to Vyadi, that a 
word denotes a substance. 1 Bhartrhari takes up these views in the 
Jatisamuddesa and the Dravyasamuddesa respectively. Here, our concern 
is to consider Bhartrhari’s treatment of the thesis that a word denotes a 
universal, making clear what his denotation theory is. 

1. Bhartrhari’s theory of denotation 

Bhartrhari expounds his own denotation theory in the Gunasamuddesa. 
Let us begin by considering his statements in the Gunasamuddesa which 
pertain to his denotation theory. 

§1.1. Denotation theory in the Gunasamuddesa 

§§l.i.l 

In the Gunasamuddesa, Bhartrhari refers to his theory of denotation 
in connection with the question of how the introduction of affixes for 

'According to Katyayana, Vajapyayana holds the view that a word denotes a universal and 
Vyadi holds the view that it denotes a substance. Vt.35 on Al.2.64: dkriyabhidhanad vaikam 
vibhaktau vdjapydyanah// Vt. 48 on Al.2.64: dravydbhidhdnarri vyadih/ 
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excellence ( atisayana ., prakarsa), such as tarap and tamap , 2 is to be accounted 
for. He states: 

dravyasyavyapadesasya ya upadiyate gunah/ 
bhedako vyapadesaya tatprakarso ’bhidhiyate// (VP 3.5.2) 
arupam pararupena dravyam akhyayate yatha/ 
aprakarsam prakarsena gunasyavisyate tatha// (VP 3.5.9) 

A quality which is a differentiator is adopted for the purpose of denoting a 
substance which cannot be expressed by itself. It is the excellence of such a 
quality that is denoted [by an affix for excellence].. 

Just as a substance which has no form is expressed through a form which is 
different from the substance, so also, a substance, which [in itself] has no 
excellence, acquires excellence through that of a quality. 

What is to be noticed here is that Bhartrhari considers the question precisely 
on the basis of his denotation theory. According to the former karika, a 
substance cannot be verbalized by itself; in order to be expressed, it requires 
a quality (guna) . And according to the latter karika, a substance, which has 
no form in itself, is denoted with the help of a certain form which is different 
from the substance ( pararupa ). What is meant by the term rupa ‘form’ in this 
karika is nothing but what is meant by the term guna in the preceding karika. 3 

§§1.1.2. dravya and guna 

What is more, the denotation theory, it is to be noted, involves two 
essential factors: dravya (substance) and guna (quality). Bhartrhari defines, 
them as follows: 

vastupalaksanam yatra sarvanama prayujyate / 
dravyam ity ucyate so ’rtho bhedyatvena vivaksitah // (VP 3.4.3) 
samsargi bhedakam yad yat savyaparam pratiyate / 
gunatvam paratantratvdt tasya sastra uddhrtam // (VP 3.5.1) 

An object, with reference to which a demonstrative pronoun referring to a thing 
is used and which is intended to be conveyed as something to be differentiated 
[by a quality], is called dravya. 

Whatever is connected [with a certain thing] and differentiates that thing [from 
others] is, being dependent, regarded as guna when it activates the function [of 
differentiadng]. This is what has been illustrated in grammar. 

According to Bhartrhari, something that is intended to be conveyed as 
what is to be differentiated ( bhedyatvena vivaksitah ) is called dravya, and 
something that is connected with a certain thing ( samsargin ) and 
differentiates that thing from others ( bhedaka ) is called guna. 

2 A 5.3.55: atisdyane tamabisthanau / A 5.3.57: dvivacanavibhajyopapade taralnyasunau // 

s In his Prakasa on VP 3.5.9 Helaraja glosses the word nirupa ‘formless’ with the term 
nirupadhi adjunct-less . Bhartrhari uses the terms upddhi and guna synonymously to refer to 
what qualifies a substance, although the latter tends to be used in an ontological sense, while 
the former as a semantic term. 
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In this connection it is noticeable that comparison is made in VP 
3.5.9 between the denotation of a substance and the excellence of a 
substance. In his Vakyapadlya Bhartrhari repeatedly states that for the 
denotation of the excellence of a certain thing it is absolutely necessary to 
posit something differentiated from the thing and connected with it. 4 This 
is because he thinks that anything necessarily exceeds all other things of 
the same class to which it belongs exclusively on the basis of that with 
which it is connected (samsargin) . 5 

Consider the following expressions: suklatarah patah ‘ [this] cloth is 
whiter [than that cloth] ’ and suklataram asya rupam ‘this has a whiter color’. 
From the former the excellence of the cloth in question with reference to 
the quality white is understood, while from the latter the excellence of 
the quality white with reference to its brightness ( bhasvarata ) is understood. 
We immediately recognize that, in the expression suklatarah patah, in order 
to convey excellence in the substance cloth, the quality white is resorted 
to; and that, in the expression suklataram asya rupam, in order to convey 
excellence in the quality white, the property brightness which is connected 
with this quality is resorted to. 6 We have to note that, in this latter expression, 
the quality white is taken in isolation from the substance (dravyan niskrstah) 
and hence considered as something independent ( svatantra ), so that it is 
precisely what behaves like a substance (dravyayamana) ? 

Now consider the following sentences: ayarn suklah ‘this is white’ 
and patasya suklah ‘the white color of the cloth’. In the former, in order to 
convey the substance as something white, the quality white, which is 
connected with it, is resorted to. In the latter sentence by which one intends 
to express the quality white as something related to the cloth, however, 
the universal whiteness, which is connected with this quality, is resorted to, 
since in this case the quality in question behaves like a substance. 8 

4 See VP 1.64-65: samdnyam asritani yad yad upamanopameyayoh / tasya tasyopamanesu 
dharmo’nyo vyaliricyale //gunah prakarsaheluryah svatanlryenopadisyale / tasydsritdd gundd eva 
prakrstalvam pratiyate / / VP 3.14.454-455: yathd prakarsah sarvatra nimittdntarahetukah/dravyavad 
gunasabde’pi sa nimittam apeksate // yo ya uccdryate sabdah sa svarupanibandhanah / yathd 
tathopamanesu vyapeksa na nivartate / / ’ 

5 VP 3.5.6: saruam ca sarvato 'vasyam myamenaprakrsyate /sarnsargina nimittena nikrstermdhikena va // 
6 Prakasa on VP 3.14.454 (453 in Iyer’s edn.): suklatarahpata ili svasamavayisuklagunaheluko 
’lisayah /evamyadasau sukloguno’lisayavatlvena vivaksyate tada dravyayamanahsvasabdenabhihito 
bhdsvaratadisvagatanimittdpeksas tathocyate suklataram asya rupam ili / 

’Prakasa on VP 3.5.3: yathd ca nirupadhino dravyasyaprakarso nasti tathd dravyan niskrstasya 
svalantrasya gunasyapi suklataram rupam iti svatah prakarso nasti, api tu tadavasthayam 
dravyayamanatvad gunasyaparasairisargidharmdntaranimitta eva prakarso ityaha / The property of 
being independent ( svatantrya ) is one of the characteristics of a substance. See fn. 10. 

8 A quality is differentiated from other qualities by its universal, so that it is regarded as a 
substance with respect to its own universal. Prakasa on VP 3.4.3: guna apisamanyavisistd ucyamdna 
dravyam padartha ... / Vrsabha gives the example suklah patasya in order to illustrate the case 
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Thus in the comparison it is clearly shown that Bhartrhari assumes 
that at the semantic level the status of being a substance and that of being 
a quality are not fixed, so that what is a quality with respect to a certain 
substance becomes a substance with respect to another quality. In this 
connection it will be useful to quote the following karika: 
dravyadharma padarthe tu dravye sarvo’rtha ucyate/ 
dravyadharmasrayad dravyam atah saruo’rtha isyate //(VP 3.1.13) 

On the other hand, in the view that a word meaning is a substance, it is said that 
every word meaning has the property of a substance (dravyadharman). 
Consequendy, it is admitted by resorting to the property of a substance that any 
word meaning is a substance. 

What is considered to have the property of a substance is: something 
that is to be differentiated (bhedyabhava)? something capable of being 
referred to by demonstrative pronouns such as idam ‘this’ and tad ‘that’ 
{idam tad iti pratyavamarsayogyatvam) ; something that has already been 
brought to completion ( parinispannatd)', something that is viewed as 
independent compared to a guna (svatantrya ); something that is connected 
with gender and number ( lingasankhyayoga) . 10 Thus, insofar as they have 
the properties of a substance as described above, a universal, a quality, and 
an action are also considered as substances. And when they are treated as 
substances, it goes without saying, things different from and connected 
with them have to be posited as qualities. 

We should notice that Bhartrhari distinguishes between two kinds of 
substances. Helaraja describes one substance as being on the verbal level 
(sdmvyavaharikam drawyam ) and the other as being on the ultimate level 
{pdramarthikam, dray am). The substance discussed just above is the former. 11 
The latter will be considered in §1.2. 

§§1.1.3. 

From the above we see that Bhartrhari views a substance and a quality 
as relative to each other. As is suggested in VP 3.5.2, what is called guna in 
relation to what is called dravya serves as the cause of the verbalization of 
the latter. There can be no doubt that Bhartrhari bases this idea on what 
Katyayana states in his varttika on A 5.1.119, which runs as follows: 

Vt. 5 on A 5.1.119: siddham tu yasya gunasya bhavad dravye sabdanivesas 
tadabhidhane tvatalau / 

where one intends to express a quality as something independent ( svatantrya ). Paddhati on 
Vrtti ad VP 1.64: laddsritatvamsvalantryenapi vivaksite gune 'sli [iti] suklahpa(asyetyavacchinalti... / 

9 VP 3.11.5: asvatanlre svatantratvam paradharmo yathd gune / abhedye bhedyabhavo ’pi 
dravyadharmas talha gurie/ / 

I0 Prakasa on VP 3.1.13: tatra dravyadharma idam lad iti pratyavamarsayogyatvam, 
parinispannatd, svdlanlryam, lingasankhyayogas cetyevamadayah / 

11 Prakasa on VP 3.2.1: dravyam ca dvividham, pdramarthikam sdmvyavahdrikam ca / tatra 
dviliyam bhedyabhedakaprastdvena gunasamuddese vaksyate vaslupalaksanam yalra ityddina / 
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However, this is established. A word is applied to a substance on the basis of the 
presence of a certain quality [in that substance]; the taddhita affixes ft/a and tal 
are used to convey the quality. 

Here Katyayana clearly states that the application of a word to a substance is 
determined by the presence of a quality in that substance. 12 

All this makes clear the following: It forms the core of Bhartrhari’s 
denotation theory that a word denotes a substance, which is posited as 
what is intended to be conveyed as something to be differentiated from 
others, in relation to a quality, which is posited as a differentiator of such a 
substance. 

§1.2. Denotation theory in the Dravyasamuddesa 

The Dravyasamuddesa is meant for the establishment of the thesis that 
all words denote the Substance, Brahman as the ultimate reality. He states: 

satyam vastu tadakarair asatyair avadharyate / 

asatyopadhibhih sabdaih satyam evabhidhlyate // (VP 3.2.2) 

The real entity is determined through its forms which are unreal. It is the real 
entity that is denoted by words through unreal adjuncts. 

According to Bhartrhari, the Substance Brahman is denoted by words 
through its unreal adjuncts. It is to be noted that, when he tries to establish 
the thesis, the function carried out by a quality has to be naturally replaced 
by the function of an adjunct, from his monistic point of view. 

Bhartrhari illustrates this denotation theory as follows: Someone says 
ado devadattasya grham yatrasau kakah prativasati ‘That is Devadatta’s house, 
on which that crow is sitting’. Here, the word grha ‘house’ is applied to 
Devadatta’s house itself on account of the crow which is an impermanent 
and tentative determiner ( upalaksana) of the house. Similarly, words are 
applied to the real entity itself on the grounds of its unreal adjuncts. 13 

What is common here with the denotation theory developed in the 
Gunasamuddesa is that a factor delimiting Brahman, comparable to a quality 
qualifying a substance, is considered to be the cause for the application of 
a word to Brahman, comparable to a substance connected with a quality. 

12 A quality, on account of which a word is applied to a substance and which is denoted by 
affixes such as Iva and tal in gotvam and goto, is called sabdapravrllikdraiya or the cause for the use 
of a word. Prakasa on VP 3.5. 1: talhahi golvad gavakdrena dravyatn praliyale, suklddigundt ladakare^eli, 
paropddhim antarenarthanam avyavaharyatvendsatkalpalvdl / talas ca visesanenabhedam dpddilam 
sabdo ’bhidhalta ili sabdapravrtlikaranam api bhavaty arlharupasambandhi / 

13 VP 3.2.3: adhruvena nimiltena devadatlagrham yalha / grhltam grhasabdena suddham 
evabhidhlyate // 

14 In his Mahabha$yadipika on varttika 1 of the Paspasa, in order to show that in the view 
that a word meaning is a substance and cowness, being an adjunct, is not denoted by the word 
go but serves as the cause for the use of this word (sabdasyopddhibhuldhpravrtlinimUam ), Bhartrhari 
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However we have to note that Bhartrhari illustrates the given 
denotation theory by another example, the Gold-model. Gold is transformed 
into various things, such as a gold necklace, a gold charm, and a gold earring. 
In other words, gold is differentiated by its own forms. It is observed that a 
particular form of the gold disappears when another form of it appears. 
However the gold is considered to remain constant. Consequently, it follows 
that both the word rucaka ‘a gold necklace’ and the word kundala ‘a gold 
earring’, equally denote the gold itself. 15 

Viewed in this light, it is established that any word denotes Brahman, 
since it is proper to say that the word ghata and the word pata equally 
denote Brahman delimited by its different adjuncts. In this view, it is 
Brahman who is considered to be denoted as a pot, a cloth, and so on. 16 

2. Denotation theory in the Jatisamuddesa 

From the above it has become clear what is Bhartrhari’s theory of denotation. 
Let us consider next how Bhartrhari develops the theory to establish the 
thesis that a word denotes a universal. 

§ 2 . 1 . 

In the Jatisamuddesa we find Bhartrhari’s theory of denotation in 
the following karikas: 

bhinna iti paropadhir abhinna iti vd punah / 

bhavatmasu prapanco 'yam samsrytesv evajayate // (VP 3.1.20) 

offers an illustration similar to the one given in VP 3.2.3. MbhD 22,7-9: dravyam evabhidhiyate / 
gotvadayas tv anabhidhiyamanah sabdasyopadhibhulah pravrllinimiltam / yathd svastikadayo 
deuadattagrhasyavdcakdh santa upalakfanamgfhasya bhavanli/According to Bhartrhari here, the 
swastika of Devadatta’a house is not denoted by the word devadaUagrha ‘Devadatta’s house’, 
but, as an impermanent and tentative determiner of Devadatta’s house, it functions as the 
cause for the use of the word devadaUagrha. 

15 VP 3.2.4: suvarnadi yathd bhinnam svair dkarair apdyibhih / rucakddyabhidhdndndmsuddham 
evaili vacyaldm / / 

° n . V ? 3 ' 2,5: Shafdkdropadhanapurahsaram ghatasabdena brahmadravyam 
wntmukhiknyatepatdkdropadhdnena tupafasabdenetyddyupadhirupopahilavivekilvam abhidhdnvyam / 

In this view, the word go denotes Brahman which is appearing as a cow and the word pata 
enotes Brahman which is appearing as a cloth. What they denote does not differ in that both 
lenote Brahmai. But if so, it would follow that what is denoted by the word go is what is 
enoted by the word pap i and vice versa. This is the fault Bhartrhari calls sdrvdrthya, that a word 
,* S which is signified by anpther word (sabddntardbhidhiyamdndrthatva, according 

> elariya). However this fault does not come abou t. For in this view a word denotes Brahman 
' ,m,te ° by an adjunct and not bare Brahman. This is likened to the case in which one sees 
mething through a tube. Having the capacity of the eye limited by the tube, one who looks 
mething through a tube sees only as much of it as is visible through the hole of the tube. See 
3.2.5: akdrais ca vyavacchedal sarvarthyam avarudhyate / yalhaiva caksurddinam sdmarlhyam 
Ukddibhih// We must not forget that from Bhartrhari’s monistic viewpoint things in the 
enomenal world are nothing but the appearances of Brahman due to nescience. 
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naikatvam napi nanatvam na sattvam na ca nastita / 
atmatattvesu bhavanam asamsrstesu vidyate // (VP 3.1.21) 

With reference to entities, one has, resorting to their delimitation by others 
( paropddhi ), a diversity of verbal expressions: ‘They are differentiated’ or ‘They 
are non-differentiated’. This takes place only when they themselves are united 
with [those delimiting factors]. 

Unless entities themselves are united [with factors delimiting them], one cannot 
speak of them either as identical or as different; either as existent or as absent. 

The point made is as follows: With reference to a certain thing, one speaks 
of it as different from or as identical with some other thing. This is possible 
only when the thing to be expressed is connected with a certain delimiting 
factor which is different from it; otherwise, one could not express it. 

The view set forth here is characterized with the term samsargadarsana 
‘connection-view’ or vyatiriktopadhidarsana ‘separate-adjunct-view’ by 
Helaraja. 17 These terms touch the very core of Bhartrhari’s theory of 
denotation. For the theory claims that a thing comes to be expressed only 
when it is connected with ( samsrsta ) a delimiting factor which is different 
from it (vyatiriktopadhi ). 


17 Prakasa on VP 3.1.21 : samsargadarsane sarvah paropdsmyo 'yam prapahco vaici fry am/ Prakasa 
on VP 3.1.22: evam vyalirihlopadhidarsanam upanyasya ... / 

Note that Bhartrhari also uses the term samsargadarsana. VP 3.1.104: jndnesv apiyathdrthesu 
tatha sarvesu jdlayah / sainsargadarsane santi Ids cdrlhasya prasddhikdh H Helaraja describes the 
upholders of the samsargadarsana mentioned here as follows: vaslundm bheddbdhedddirupam 
arthdntarasamsarganimillam manyamdndh. According to Helaraja, they argue that a thing appears 
as differentiated or non-differentiated from others on the basis of the connection of that thing 
with something other than it. 

The samsargadarsana is referred to in connection with the question of the denotation of 
the Substance Brahman also. Prakasa on VP 3.3.52: samsargadarsane svalo gaur na gauh t 
goivdbhisambandhdd gaur Hi brahmakalpam sdiksdd avyavahdryam eva dravyam 
paropadhiyamdnarupavisesam vyavahdram anupatali. Helaraja says: In the view called the 
samsargadarsana y a cow is not a cow by itself (svatah ), but it is a cow because of its relation with 
cowness, so that a substance, which is almost like Brahman and which cannot be directly 
denoted by a word, comes within the range of verbal communication when it takes a particular 
form delimited by others. 

It is not proper to identify elliptically the upholders of the sanisargadarsana at issue with 
samsargavadins. Bhartrhari uses the term samsargavddin in two karikas: VP 3.7.9 and 3.11.12, in 
the commentaries on both of which Helaraja interprets it as referring to a Vaisesika. Prakasa 
on VP 3.7.9: sainsargavadino vaisesika )}/Prakasa on VP 3.11 .12: ato dharmandm samsargam ekalra 
dravye ye ’bhyupayanli kanddas.../ However, Samsargavadins or Vaisesikas who analyze the 
phenomenal world from the viewpoint of how things are related to one another have enough 
background to accept tentatively Bhartrhari’s denotation theory which presupposes the relation 
of a thing to be denoted and its delimiting factor. Prakasa on VP 3.11.1: prthaklvavasdddhi 
dravyandm prthaktvena vyavaharah , ekddivyavaharas tu samkhydvasdl samsargavddibhir 
abhyupagamyale . Bhartrhari’s denotation theory does not conflict with the Vaisesika ontological 
theory. However, this does not mean that the samsargadarsana is held by Samsargavadins or 
Vaisesikas. 
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§ 2 . 2 . 

According to the denotation theory described above, a thing to be 
denoted requires something which is other than that thing and which is 
connected with it. As a theoretical consequence, therefore, for the 
establishment of the present thesis, that a word denotes a universal, 
Bhartrhari has to postulate a certain delimiting factor of a universal, that is, 
a specific kind of universal such as cowness-ness ( gotvatva) . Consider the 
following statements by Helaraja: 

Prakasa on VP 3.1.6: jdtau sabdendbhidhiyamdndydrn tatra jatyantard- 
bhavan nimimitta sabdasya pravrttir ayata .../ 

When a universal is denoted by a word, if there did not exist another universal in 
the universal, then it would follow that the application of the word to the universal 
in question has no occasioning ground. 

Prakasa on VP 3.1.20: nirupddhino vastuno’vyavahdryatvdt saxva eva 
paropasrayo vyavahara iti sdmdnyddau vyatiriktasdmdnyakalpanaivam 
akarity atra tatparyarthah // 

What Bhartrhari intends to say here is as follows: I assumed in this manner that 
things such as a universal have universal which are different [from them], for 
the reason that one has any verbal expression of an entity by resorting to something 
other than the entity because no entity can be expressed without its delimiting 
factor. 

These statements of Helaraja make clear that a delimiting factor of a 

universal is indispensable for the denotation of a universal and it is a universal 
in a universal. 

§2.3. 

Then what is the universal which is possessed by a universal and which 
serves as the occasioning ground of the application of the word? Bhartrhari 
considers such a universal to be a word-universal ( sabdajdti) or a universal’s 
accompanying nature ( anuvrtti ). 

§§2.3.1 sabdajati 

According to Bhartrhari, all words unconditionally denote their own 
universal and the word-universals are superimposed on the obiect-universals 
which the words denote. He states: 

sva jatih prathamam sabdaih saruair evabhidhlyate / 
tato ’rthajdtirupesu tadadhyaropakalpana // (VP 3.1.6) 

Every word denotes its own universal. It is assumed that a word-universal is first 
denoted and then superimposed on an object-universal. 

The word go first denotes its own universal, the generic property of being 
the word go, namely, the word-universal gosabdatva. 18 This word-universal is 

,8 This is justified by one of the interpretations of A 1.1.68 svam rupam sabdasyasabdasamjna. 
According to some Paniniyas, the phrase warn rupam in the sutra is paraphrased with sva jatih 
[a linguistic item s] own universal*. Prakasa on VP 3.1.6: rupam hi svarupam sva jatir veli 
darsanabhedena kathyate / See Vrtti on VP 1.70. 
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then superimposed on the object-universal cowness. This denotation theory 
is an application of his adhyasa theory that a word is superimposed on its 
meaning, so that they are identified with each other.' 9 

A word-universal, which is first denoted by a word and then 
superimposed on an object-universal ( arthajati ) which is denoted by the 
word, leads to the denotation of the object-universal as identical with the 
word-universal itself and carries out the function of the universal (jatikarya ). 
Bhartrhari says: 

yatha rakte gune tattvam kasaye vyapadisyate / 
samyogisannikarsac ca vastradisv api grhyate // 
tatha sabdarthasambandhdc chabde jatir avasthita / 
vyapadese 'rthajatinam jatikaryaya kalpate // (VP 3.1.7-8) 

Just as the generic property of [redness] ( tattva) in the quality red is denoted 
with reference to red lac and it is understood with reference to things like 
clothes also on the basis of the relation between what are in contact with each 
other [i.e., the red lac and things], in the same manner the universal which 
resides in the word leads to the denotation of object-universals and performs the 
function of universal on the basis of the relation between word and meaning. 

According to the view stated in the present karika, the universal of a word 
is treated as the cause for the application of the word to its meaning, the 
object-universal. Then, how is it possible that a word-universal brings about 
such a denotation of an object-universal, although a word-universal and an 
object-universal reside in different loci? Bhartrhari answers this question as 
follows. When the expression lohita laksa ‘red lac’ is used, the universal 
redness is understood with reference to the red lac. The universal redness 
is the property that inheres in the quality red which is turn inheres in the 
lac. The relation which obtains between the universal redness and the lac 
is samavetasamavdya or the inherence in what is inherent. In this case, the 
universal redness is considered to lead to the denotation of the lac. 2 When 
the expression lohitarn vastram ‘a red cloth’ is used, on the other hand, the 
universal redness is understood with reference to the red cloth. In this 
case, the universal redness is the property that inheres in the quality red 
which inheres in the lac in contact with the cloth. Thus the relation between 


19 In actual communication, a word and its meaning are identified with each other in the 
form so 'yam ‘This is that’. This relation of identity between word and meaning is based on the 
superimposition of each other. Prakasa on VP 3.1.7-8: svdbhdvikas cdyam arthapratydyane sabdandm 
abhedasambandho ’bhyupaya ili pralipddyo 'pi talhaiva pralipadyale / na hi purusddhinam etat / anadau 
samsdre ’nenaiva prakdrena sambandhavyutpatteh ko’lra niyalo’dhydropayitd kalpyalam / 
avyutpannasamkelasyapi cabhinnapralyayotpalter arlhajalir apy aslili na sabdajdtir evadhyaropitaslv ili 
vacyam / 

20 Prakasa on VP 3.1.7-8: lalsamavelasamavdyal kasaye raklagunadhare dravye vyapadisyate 
vyapadesdya kalpate / tadvisesanabhutam hi tat kasayadravyam abhidhiyale lohita lakseli / 
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the universal redness and the lac is samyuktasamavetasamavdya or the 
inherence in what is inherent in what is in contact with something. In this 
case also the universal redness is considered to lead to the denotation of 
the cloth. 21 The word-universal is comparable to the universal in these cases. 
When the word go is uttered, the word-universal gosabdatva is understood 
with reference to the object-universal cowness. For, the word-universal 
inheres in the individual word-instance go which is related to its meaning, 
the object-universal cowness. Thus, the word-universal can be considered 
to lead to the denotation of the object-universal. 22 

It is to be noted in passing that the function of the universal is to 
bring about the recurrence of one and the same word or cognition in 
different objects of the same class. 23 


§§2.3.2. anuvrtti 

Now consider the following karika: 

anupraxrrttidharmo va jatis syat sarvajatisu / 
vydvrttidharmasdmdnyarn visese jatir isyate // (VP 3.1.14) 

The property of accompanying [all individuals of the same class] could be the 
universal for all universals. With respect to the particular, the generic property 
of excluding [others] is admitted to be a universal. 

This karika states that any universal has its own universal, which is 
characterized as the property of accompanying its own loci. This 
accompanying nature of the universal has to be admitted even if the 
universal is held to be something mental and not something externally 
existent. Bhartrhari states: 


anupravrttirupa yd prakhya tarn akrtim viduh / 

kecid vydvrttirupdm tu dravyatvena pracaksate //(VP 3.1.19) 


Some consider die universal (dkrti) to be the appearance ( prakhya ) which consists 
common charactenstic (anupravrttirupa) . On the other hand, they consider 
the substance to be [the appearance which] consists in exlcusion (vydvrllirupd ), 24 


lohitamvaslmm™ ^ ^ ^Vyuktasamavetasamavaydd vaslrddisv api lauhityanimitlo vyapadesah, 

trnrindyMn'^/^^r^i 011 ®**a?ya ad A 5.1.119 tasya bhdvas tvatalau, Kaiyata says as follows: 
^abdoJarlham^h 111 m ' )acinasl “ da bbhyah sabdasvarupe pralyayah / talhd hi - arthe jdtau 

ndnval / Accordin^f 'v ^ >Sa ^' a / saev °' ri}la di/tatah sabdasvarupameva tatrapravrtlinimittam 
-pjNrt/ According to Ka, ya ta, in the view that a word denotes a mere universal, the 

bhavapratyaya occurnng after the item go denotes the svarupa of the item, which functions as 
the occas.on.ng ground of the application of the item (pravrUinimiUa). 

^ Prakasa on VP 3.1.7-8: tatkaryam sabdapralyaydnuvrtlilaksanam / 

Regarding the padas ab of this karika, I have adopted the reading of Rau’s edition, and 
not that of Iyer s: anupravrllirupdm yarn prakhydldm akrtim viduh. 
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This karika, obviously stated from Vijnanavadins’ point of view, says that the 
form which figures in cognition as what consists in a common characteristic 
is called a universal, and the form which figures in cognition as what consists 
in exclusion is called a substance. What Bhartrhari means to say is that 
when one has the cognitions: ‘This is a cow’, ‘This is a cow’, with reference 
to cows, one cannot deny that a certain common form which appears to 
the mind accompanies the cognitions, so that it is proper to assume that 
such a common mental representation is a universal. Thus it is plain that 
Bhartrhari considers that the universal, which is nothing but a mental 
representation, has the property of consisting in a common characteristic. 

§§2.3.3. 

So far it has been shown that Bhartrhari holds that in his denotation 
theory the delimiting factor of a universal is the word-universal or the 
accompanying character that a universal has. It is clear that these attempts 
of Bhartrhari’s for the justification of the universal of a universal to establish 
the jatipadartharthesis on the basis of his denotation theory are made under 
the restrictions set by the Vaisesika ontology such that a universal has no 
further universal. 25 Finally, therefore, Bhartrhari removes the restrictions 
by introducing his own metaphysics based on powers (sakti ). 

§2.4. Bhartrhari’ s metaphysics based on powers 

AND THE DENOTATION OF THE UNIVERSAL 

Bhartrhari states: 

sarvasaktyatmabhutatvam ekasyaiveti nirnayah / 
bhavanam atmabhedasya kalpana syad anarthika// (VP 3.1.22) 
tasmad dravyadayah sarvah saktayo bhinnalaksanah / 
samsrstah purusarthasya sadhika na tu kevalah// (VP 3.1.23) 

We have the conclusive view that the One is identical with all powers 
{sarvasaklydlmabhula) . It would be purposeless to postulate an intrinsic difference 
among entides. 

Therefore, [categories] such as a substance are all powers [of the One], which 
are known from its different [functions] (bhinnalaksana) . United [with other 
powers] ( sanisrsta) , they realize human purposes, not separately. 

25 Vaisesikasutra 8.5: sdmanyaxnsesesu samdnyavisesdbhdvdl lata evajhanam / 

See also Udayana’s jdlibadhaka. Kiranavali 23, 3-4: vyakter abhedas tulyalvarp, 
samkaro’lhdnavasthitih / rupahdnir asambandho jdlibddhakasatngrahah // See Halbfass [ • 

132]: “We may paraphrase as follows: A universal cannot belong only to a single individual, sue 
as ether ( dkdsa) ; the same group of individual instances cannot possess several coextensive 
universals (i.e., synonyms, such as buddhi, upalabdhi and jhdna, do not represent more than one 
universal); there cannot be partially overlapping extensions for universals (i.e., no real universals 
can belong to such partially coextensive types of motion as ‘going out’ and entering ), no 
universal can be postulated for an entity if this would involve an infinite regress (i.e., there can 
be no universals for the ultimate particularities); there is no universal, if there is no possible 
connection with its instances (i.e., no universal can be inherent in samavaya, inherence itself). 
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Bhartrhari reformulates the Vaisesika category theory in a sakti terminology. 
From Bhartrhari’s monistic standpoint, it is Brahman that is the one absolute 
reality. Brahman has several powers, with which it is viewed as identical and 
by virtue of which it appears as distinct entities. If we can explain the variety 
of the phenomenal world with the multiple powers of Brahman, there is 
no use in assuming that entities in the phenomenal world are different 
from one another in themselves. 26 

In order to account for the variety of the phenomenal world, Vaisesikas 
postulate six categories, such as a substance. According to Bhartrhari, these 
categories are nothing but the powers of Brahman which seem to be different 
from one another because of being inferred from their different effects. 27 

How do these powers serve the realization of human purposes? 
Bhartrhari answers: When a certain power is united with ( samsrsta ) another 
power, it can help one to fulfill one’s purpose, but not without being united 
with it. A power by itself cannot be conducive to the realization of human 
purposes. To illustrate this, let us consider the example mentioned in the 
Prakasa on the above karika. 28 Suppose the case where one wraps a certain 
thing in another thing ( pravarana ) to conceal the former. In this case, it is 
obvious that one cannot wrap the thing with a single yarn. However, if the 
yam is united with other yarns, the unity of yarns, which becomes a piece 
of cloth, will help us to wrap the thing to be wrapped. In this manner, one 
can fulfill one’s purpose with the help of the unity of powers. However, 
the unity of powers is not over and above the powers united. 

What Bhartrhari means to say is clear. From the point of view of 
Bhartrhari’s metaphysics based on powers, one cannot establish the 
distinction between cowness and cowness-ness or the one between universal 
and universal-ness. For the cowness and the cowness-ness, or the universal 
and the universal-ness, have it in common that they are powers. A substance 
as a power has its denotation accomplished through its unification with a 
quality as a power. Similarly, the cowness as a power has its denotation 
accomplished through its unification with the cowness-ness as a power. 
There is thus no harm in assuming that a universal has a further universal. 

, . 26prakasa on ^ 3-1.22: ekam eva brahma sarvasakltli pramdnena siddhe ’sminn arthe 
xndyapankalpilasya bhdvabhedasydpdramdrthikatvdt kdryandndlvonniyamdnah saktibheda evaikasya 
yukto na lu svarupabhedah // 

27 Prakasa on VP 3.1.23: dravyagunakarmasdmdnyavisesasamavdyalaksandh paddrthd na 
prthagbhuldh /ekasyaiva saktayo vilaksanavyapdranumeyd iti ... / 

Prakasa on VP 3.1.23: ta [=saktayah] yathayatham upagalasamanvayah pravaranadyarlha - 
kriyakdrinyaity .../ 

On the prdvararia y see also the following passage in the Tattvakaumudl. Tattvakaumudi on 
SK 9: . . . evam tantavah pratyekam pravaranam akurvana api militd dvirbhutapatabhdvah 
pravarisyanti / 
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§2.5 The denotation of satta 
Insofar as a universal is accepted as having a further universal, it is 
regarded as a substance according to the definition of substance, so that 
the denotation theory developed in the Gunasamuddesa is applicable for 
the establishment of the thesis that all words denote the universal. 

Bhartrhari tries to establish this thesis from another angle. If it is 
established that all words denote the highest, ultimate, universal Satta 
‘Being’, it naturally follows that all words denote the universal. This is the 
idea Bhartrhari next advances in the Jatisamuddesa. 

Bhartrhari explains the denotation of such a universal as follows: 

sambandhibhedat sattaiva bhidyamdna gavadisu / 

jatir ity ucyate tasyam sarve sabda vyavasthitah / / (VP 3.1.33) 

Being itself is called the universal such as cowness because it is differentiated 
according to the things which are connected with it All words are established as 

denoting that [Being]. 

All words denote the highest universal Being, which is Brahman. This being 
has no variety in itself. It appears as something delimited by what is related 
to it, so that one has a specific universal like cowness. 

Bhartrhari enumerates delimiting factors of Being as follows: 
asrayah svatmamdtra va bhava va vyatirekinah/ 
svasaktayo va sattaya bhedadarsanahetavah // (VP 3.1.40) 

It is its substratum or its own elements or entities different from it or its own 
capacities which are the causes of its appearing as differentiated. 

The causes of manifesting Being differently are said to be its substratum or 
an individual, its own divisions such as cowness, or external entities such as 
place and time, or its own powers. Obviously preference is given to the 
powers of Being. For, all the rest are the unreal appearances of Being by 
virtue of its powers. 29 

In this view, it is established that all words denote Being delimited by 
its adjuncts. Accordingly, we may say that Bhartrhari adopts here the 
denotation theory established by the Gold-model in the Dravyasamu esa. 
In this view, Being is denoted as individual universals. 

3. Conclusion 

Bhartrhari tries to establish the thesis that all words denote the universal in 
two ways. When Bhartrhari views the universal as a substance which is. to be 
differentiated, he appiies the denotation theory which is developed in the 


29 Prakasa on VP 3.1.40: talha cay am atra paramarthah — atmiya eva saktayoyogyatakhyds 
satldyas talhdvidhdh sanli yabhir idsvaprapancam racayati / tadyatha cinldmanir arthinam yathasayam 
akarananatvam uddarsayati tathanantasakti sanmatram brahma avidyavilasitasaham 
sarnsankapramatruisaye nanarupam cakdstity ante vastusatattvam udghatitam / / 
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Gunasamuddesa. In this case, a universal in a universal is comparable to a 
quality. On the other hand, when he views different universal as evolutes 
of Being, he applies the denotation theory which is developed in the 
Dravyasamuddesa. 

No words can direcdy touch on a substance, whether it is a substance on 
the verbal level or on the level of ultimate value (the latter is equivalent to 
Being). In order to be expressed, it requires a thing which is different from 
and connected with it. This is the basic point of Bhartrhari’s denotation theory. 
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The Conception of Linga in 
Vakyapadiya III. 13 


Fernando Tola 
Carmen Dragonetti 

Seven definitions of linga 1 

Bhartrhari begins his chapter on linga (grammatical gender), Vakyapadiya 
III. 13, pp. 130-148, giving in the first two karikas seven different vikalpas 
or conceptions of linga. Helaraja understands vikalpa as darsana or point of 
view. Accordingly, we can admit that what Bhartrhari intends to do in these 
two karikas is to offer seven different definitions of the notion of linga 
proposed by those who have studied the matter (lingatattvajna). 

According to these seven vikalpas, linga is: 1. the relation to breast, 
hair etc. considered as marks or signs of sex ( stanakesadisainbandha ); 2. the 
particular sex signs or marks themselves (or following Helaraja’s 
interpretation ad III. 13.1-2, p. 130: the sex signs or marks united to an 
individual that is thus characterized by that relation: prasavayogyastana- 
kesakalapaprajananadibhir upavyanjanair avayavinah sanibandhah samyoga- 
samavayalaksano lingam)\ 3. the universal as manifested by the sex signs or 
marks (tadupavyanjana jatih)\ 4. the states of the Samkhya gunas; 
5. the gunas themselves; 6. a nature (or attribute) created (in the objects) 
by the word ( sabdopajanito’rthatma ); and 7. a formation (attribute) of the 
word (sabdasamskara ). 


1 We quote following K.A. Subramania Iyer’s edition, Poona 1973. 
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In the course of this chapter Bhartrhari develops these definitions of 
grammatical gender although not in an exhaustive way. 

First and second vikalpas or darsanas 

Gender is constituted 1. by the connection ( sambandha ) with the marks of 
sexual differentiation, or 2. by these marks themselves. The presence of 
feminine sexual marks determines the attribution of feminine grammatical 
gender ( stri , literally ‘woman’), the presence of masculine sexual marks 
determines the attribution of masculine grammatical gender ( pums , literally 
‘man’), and the absence of sexual marks determines the attribution of 
neuter grammatical gender (cf. Helaraja’s commentary ad locum). Helaraja 
quotes two verses quoted by Patanjali, Mahabhasya ad 4.1.3 (p. 196, Kielhorn 
ed.) which explain this vikalpa or darsana: 

stanakesavatl stri syal lomasah purusah smrtah / 

ubhayor antaram yac ca tadabhave napumsakam // 

But in fact, the first and second vikalpas or darsanas as proposed by 
Bhartrhari and Helaraja cannot be wholly accepted, since there exist many 
asexual things to which a masculine or feminine grammatical gender is 
attributed (Helaraja ad III. 13.1-2, p. 131, line 2: etat tu darsanadvayam 
acetananam stanadirahitatvad avyapakam ityuktam). 

Two facts are to be emphasised in the first two karikas of Bhartrhari 
and in the ad loc commentary of Helaraja: the link of the masculine, feminine 
and neuter grammatical gender to sex and the problem created by the 
attribution of the masculine or feminine gender to asexual things. These 

two facts must be taken into account in any discussion on gender in many 
languages. 


Third vikalpa or darsana 

Each one of the three genders undoubtedly is a universal (jati) , that in any 
particu ar individual coexists with other universals, which on their turn 
y e ( ' ontr adictory among themselves. Thus in the cow (go) coexist the 
Hpl Ver . Sa s cowness’ ( gotva ) and of femininity (stritva) (III. 13.4 and 
a a d ^ ocum,y P - Hues 5-6). The vision of a female elephant and of 

co a,Fe ^ r0V0 ^ es | n our mind the idea of the femininity universal, which 
(III^S^))^^ 1 res P ect i ye universals, ‘elephantness’ and ‘mareness’ 

1 ‘ conc eption of gender is still linked with the sexual marks, and 

a so m t is case the masculinity and femininity universals are attributed to 
t mgs that do not possess sex. Helaraja in his commentary ad III.13.12, 
concludes his explanation of the first three vikalpas or darsanas enumerated 
by Bhartrhari, and begins dealing with the conception of gender based on 
the Samkhya theory of gunas. 
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In his commentary ad III.13.12, Helaraja refers to Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya ad IV.1.3 (pp. 195-201, Vol. II of Kielhorn’s edition). Patanjali, 
commenting on Katyayana’s varttikas, points out a series of deficiencies in 
relation to gender when it is conceived as based on sex, and affirms as a 
consequence of that (p. 197, lines 25-26) that grammarians must not conceive 
gender as it is generally done ( laukika ), but should present a conception of 
gender that Helaraja calls technical (paribhasika, p. 137, line 13). 

In this quotation of Patanjali is manifested a characteristic of Indian 
grammarians, viz., that they have full awareness that they are dealing with a 
subject matter that has to do with language and that consequendy, when 
they are explaining grammatical phenomena, they have to remain within 
the limits of language. 

Fourth and fifth vikalpas or darsanas 

The three grammatical genders are the states of the gunas or the gunas 
themselves (III.13.1, 13-14). K.A. Subramania Iyer 2 identifies both 
conceptions of gender, saying that the fifth one is only a variation of the 
fourth. Both vikalpas or darsanas are founded in the Samkhya philosophical 
system. The word guna designates in the Samkhya the three components 
of prakrti or primordial matter, prakrti (or its gunas) in its evolution gives 
rise to the empirical reality, to all that exists in it, without exception 
(III. 13.14). The empirical reality is thus nothing else than the prakrti, 
nothing else than the gunas. The three gunas receive the names of sattva, 
rajas, tamas. According to III. 13.13, the three possible states of the gunas 
are avirbhava, to become visible, manifestation, tirobhava, to become 
concealed, concealment, and sthiti to maintain itself in one of these two 
states. Each one of the gunas becomes visible, remains concealed or 
maintains itself in one of the two states (manifestation or concealment) in 
a manner and degree which are proper of itself, and for a length of time 
that also is proper of itself. 

Due to this diversity of the states, in which the gunas present 
themselves, they give rise to diverse and varied combinations. This fact 
explains the diversity and variety of our reality, since the gunas, as the 
component elements of the prakrti, are also the component elements of all 
that exists. 

Bhartrhari affirms also that the gunas are in a constant process of 
transformation (III.13.15-16, Helaraja’s commentary ad locum, and texts 
quoted by him, especially the quotation from the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, 


2 The Vakyapadtya of Bhartrhari, Chapter III, Pt. U, English translation, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1974:106. 
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ad IV.1.3, p. 198, lines 8-9 (Kielhorn’s ed.): na hlha kascit svasminn atmani 
muhurtam apyavatisthate). 

Since all the component elements of the empirical reality are the 
gunas (or are in them), it is possible to say that the three grammatical 
genders ( linga) are present in all the manifestations of the empirical reality, 
in all the products, living beings and things, under whose form the prakrti 
and its gunas manifest themselves ( sthitesu sarualihgesu, III. 13.19, and Helaraja 
ad locum: sattvadigunatrayamayesu sarvabhavesu). But only one gender 
corresponds to each living being or thing, with very few exceptions, as for 
instance tatah, tati , tatam (‘shore’) pointed out by Katyayana and Patanjali, 
Mahabhasya ad IV.1.3, Vol.II, p. 197, lines 22-24 (Kielhorn’s ed.). 

Helaraja in his commentary ad III. 13.20 resorts to a comparison. To the 
person, who works with wood and carries on different tasks as chiseling (TAKS) 
and cutting (CHID) etc., is given a name derived from the name of one of 
these functions ( taksan ). Two instances of correspondence are worth-noticing 
in this comparison: the reference to the great number of tasks done by the 
carpenter corresponds to the presence, in varied forms, of the three grammatical 
genders in all beings and things; and the reference to the selection of one of 
these functions to designate the taksan, ‘carpenter’ corresponds to the 
selection of one gender to be assigned to beings and things. 

We must now ask, who makes the selection of the grammatical gender 
t at corresponds to the words that designate living beings and things, from 
mong the three grammatical genders that exist everywhere, and what is 
the nature of that selection ? 

cultu 6 UK 13.21 gives the answer to that question: ‘educated or 

/., _ re P ersons (sida ), who know the true nature of beings and things 

’ ma ^ e ^ nown (i e., select), for each word, the 
desiffn t hk gender which corresponds to the living being or thing 
r. ature ^ word and which becomes thus a constituent part of the 

mavasth t , llVlng being or thi ng ( bhdvatattvadrsah sistdh sabddrthesu 
glosses f 'a y - d dhame ’* gatdm eti Mgavi tat tat '^aksate //. Helaraja’s 

dharmp °f- ^tirthesu vyavasthitam: abhidheyesu samavetam and for 
ga am eti: lingasya sabdasya dharmasadhanatvam ). 

that exisT n °^f u ^kit 1 ^ 1 ^ se ^ ec ^ on: among the three grammatical genders 
as proDe ^ \ e * ngs an< ^ things, the educated or cultured persons select, 
is the m r ? 1 6 WOrds tbat designate them, that grammatical gender which 
the d ° S a PP ro P r * ate f° r e ach living being or thing, taking into account 

presence of any particular factor, characteristic or attribute that may 
exis m t em. Thus, for instance, if they perceive that in a living being 
sexua masculine marks are more visible and the feminine are less visible or 
concealed, the masculine grammatical gender will be the most adequate 
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for the word that designates that being; and, if they perceive that in it 
sexual feminine marks are more visible and the masculine are less visible or 
are concealed, the feminine grammatical gender will be the most adequate 
one, considering in both cases that the masculine grammatical gender and 
the feminine one are generally applied to masculine and feminine living 
beings respectively. It is also possible that the sistas attribute the masculine 
or feminine grammatical gender to things that do not possess sex, but that 
notwithstanding possess some characteristic that impels the sistas to attribute 
to them, by assimilation with sex, the masculine or feminine gender. 

With this conception of linga, the grammatical gender is liberated 
from sex. The suffixes that indicate grammatical gender make known that 
the words in which they are found have such or such grammatical gender. 
That is their sole function. They do not indicate whether the object to 
which they refer have a sex or not, or which is its sex, if they have one. The 
existence of sex in the object and its nature must be ascertained from the 
object itself. This is an effect of the fact that masculine and feminine suffixes 
are rightly added not only to words that mean living beings provided with 
sex, but also to words that mean things devoid of sex but that present some 
attributes that have some characteristics that may be considered as proper 
to man or to woman. This possibility is generated by the absence of a link 
between grammatical gender and sex, which characterizes the first two 
vikalpas or darsanas. 

In relation to the first two vikalpas or darsanas it is possible to ask why 
masculine and feminine grammatical gender, which are related to sex, are 
applied to things that do not possess it. This question was based on the idea 
that masculine and feminine grammatical suffixes are reserved by their 
essence to living beings of masculine and feminine sex, and that it is by 
exception that they are attributed to asexual things. Perhaps it was so m 
the first stages of language, but this situation disappeared in the course of 
the evolution of language. 

In relation to the last two conceptions among those that we have 
discussed so far, it is possible to ask: why the masculine grammatical gender 
is attributed to some words that designate things without sex, and the 
feminine grammatical gender to others? What is the reason of this 
difference? For instance, why karna, ‘desire’, is masculine? Why ganga, the 
Ganges, is feminine? Why agni, ‘fire’, is masculine? Why prthivi is feminine? 

An answer is given by a French sista. H. Delacroix says: 

The grammatical category of gender corresponds to a [peculiar] vision of things, 
to a table of values, to a system of classification, to a mythology, to a code, to 
determinate institutions. This category expresses them all, more or less completely, 
more or less adequately to a moment of history. 3 

3 Le langageel lapensee, Paris: Felix Alcan 1930:237. 
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This idea of Delacroix helps us to answer the questions about kama, 
ganga, agni, prthivl just posed, kama and agni are considered of the 
masculine gender, because both of them were believed by tradition to be 
divine living beings, gods; and ganga and prthivl were considered of the 
feminine gender, because both of them were believed by tradition to be 
divine living beings, goddesses. These were the characteristics perceived 
by the sistas when making their selection of gender for the words. These 
cases are easy to explain; in other cases it is more difficult to discover the 
reasons which occasioned the selection of the masculine or feminine 
grammatical gender, but it is reasonable to think that in all the cases there 
has been one or several factors, of diverse nature, inherent in the gunas, 
that persuaded the sistas to adopt the masculine or feminine grammatical 
gender for words expressing non-living asexual things. 

The fourth and fifth vikalpas or darsanas are the only ones that clearly 
explain why some things without life and sex are named with words provided 
with the grammatical mark corresponding to the masculine gender and 
others with words provided with the grammatical mark corresponding to 
the feminine gender. 


Sixth vikalpa or darsana 
In relation to living beings with sexual marks, the selection of the 
grammatical gender for the word that designates them, offers no difficulty; 
to ose of the masculine sex is assigned the masuline grammatical gender, 
o ose of the feminine sex is assigned the feminine grammatical gender, 
n these cases the grammatical gender agress with sex; masculine with 
ihtvlisr ln f’ ^ em ^ n ^ ne with feminine (III.13.28: istam nimittam kesah cij 
kesaii lVa . a ^ ast ^ tam> and commentary of Helaraja ad locum, who completes 
Thincr?th cetand ' ndm , arthanamand who glosses avasthitamby upalabdham). 

with worH IT* beings and are devoid of sex, and are designated 
either Th § ° ne . uter grammatical gender, do not create problems 
of sex anH r° u em * S t ^ le alread y k 110 ^ on e: the things that are devoid 
gender t f° W , 1C k. are attributed words of the masculine or feminine 
n act t e sixth xtikalpa or darsana refers only to this la t case. 

masculine 01 ^* 1 ^ tok * rika M-13.28 and its commentary by Helaraja, a 
asexual tVi ,0r emi ? lne grammatical gender is attributed to inanimate and 
ffender i ln tke same wa Y as the masculine or feminine grammatical 
that th - ? 1X1 uted to bvittg beings provided with sex. Helaraja comments 
1S ap F GnS ^ Ue t° habit of constantly seeing the distinctive mark of 
e grammatical gender in the words that designate living beings. It would 
be a process of extension. 
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The attribution of the masculine or feminine grammatical gender to 
non-living things devoid of sex is something without any correspondence 
in reality. It is a mere mental creation (III. 13.28: parikalpitam; Helaraja: 

‘kalpitarri and ‘na tu vastavarupata’). In karika III.13.29, Bhartrhari explains 
his idea by means of a comparison: in some cases plurality is grammatically 
attributed to things which constitute unities, as for instance apas, ‘the waters’ 
and sikatas, ‘the sands’. The plurality which is attributed to these words is, 
in reality, alien to them. The same thing occurs with femininity or 
masculinity. It is something arbitrary. 

According to Helaraja ad III. 13.28, lines 6-7, the attribution of the 
masculine or feminine grammatical gender to non-living things is imposed 
by the norm proper of Sanskrit that the grammatical gender expressed by 
a suffix is an essential unavoidable element for the correct formation of 
determinate kinds of words, the noun for instance. 

Seventh vikalpa or darsana 

The seventh conception of grammatical gender is very similar to the 
previous one. This conception maintains that the grammatical gender is 
an element required by grammar for the correct construction of certain 
words, among them the nouns (III. 13.30: sabdasaviskaramatrakam). The 
grammatical gender has its external support (the marks of sex) in the case 
of many words (III. 13.30: nimittadarsandd arthe), and from there is extended 
to all the words (III.13.30: saruatra varnyate). According to Helaraja (ad 
III. 13.30, p. 147, lines 12-13) this conception goes against the explanation 
given by the fourth and fifth vikalpas or darsanas, which have recourse to 
notions proper of the philosophical Samkhya system. The seventh 
conception considers also that the grammatical gender has not, necessarily, 
to be only a mental creation (parikalpita, kalpita ), but it can have a correlate 
in reality although not perceived (III.13.31). 

To which of these seven definitions 
did Bhartrhari adhere? 

After the foregoing remarks about these seven definitions of linga, which 
to a certain degree are somewhat cryptic, it is convenient to say something 
about the important question: To which of these seven definitions did 
Bhartrhari adhere? 

According to K.A. Subramania Iyer, Bhartrhari adheres to the fourth 
and fifth views. 4 According to Ashok Aklujkar, 5 Bhartrhari “appears to lean 

4 Bhartrhari, Poona: Deccan College, 1969:368-69. 

5 H.G. Coward and K. Kunjuni Raja (eds.), Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, Vol. V, The 
Philosophy of the Grammarians, p. 172, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 1990. 
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toward the latter two views” [i.e., the sixth and the seventh]. These 
differences of opinion make it clear that we have here a problem 
concerning Bhartrhari’s conception of gender. 

With due respect for the opposed theses of both quoted illustrious 
authors, we dare to advance the opinion that Bhartrhari does not adhere 
exclusively to any of the seven definitions of linga presented in karikas 1-2, 
and analyzed in this chapter of his Vakyapadlya. He partially accepts the 
seven vikalpas or darsanas. All these vikalpas are valid from a certain 
perspective. It is a case in which the notion of ‘perspectivism’, accepted by 
Bhartrhari (1.75 and 11.136, Rau’s edition) is to be applied. Each of them 
contributes to the comprehension of the notion of grammatical gender 
with a valuable element that cannot be ignored. If we leave aside one or 
several of the elements presented by the seven definitions, the notion of 

linga would be defective, some essential elements of that notion would be 
lacking. 

Let us indicate the contributions of each of these seven vikalpas or 
darsanas to the notion of linga : 1 and 2. the presence of sex (beings have 
a sex and this is reflected in the language by means of the appropriate 
suffixes); 3. the notion of the universal, which corresponds to each one of 
the three grammatical genders; 4 and 5. the determination of the 
grammatical gender by characteristics that are perceptible in things; 6. the 
principle of extension and analogy applied to elements of the external 
reality or to merely linguistic elements; 7. the merely grammatical or 
mguistic conception of the category of grammatical gender. 

^ c ^ a P ter t ^ ie Vakyapadlya, as in the whole work of Bhartrhari, 
mes lorth in all its magnificence the light of the grammatical and linguistic 
genius of ancient India. 






Some Remarks on the Term ‘vakyabheda’ 
in Bhartrhari’s Mahabhasya-dlpika* 


Noriyuki Kudo 


Sanskrit grammarians, especially the Paniniyas, have long discussed how 
the rules prescribed in the Astadhyayi are to be interpreted and managed. 
This means that there has been a long history of disagreement concerning 
the interpretation of these grammatical rules. Commentators such as 
Katyayana, Patanjali and so on have used a grammatical technique called 
‘ yogavibhaga'. rule-split’ in order to explain, or to efficiently apply, some of 
rules that they had on their hands.' According to Joshi-Roodbergen, The 
term yogavibhaga is restricted to the case where a special rule is made 
effective for general purposes by taking away the special condition and by 
putting the remaining general condition as a separate rule. In the 


* This paper is a revised English version of Kudo 1997. 

1 According to Padhy 2001: xix-xxi, a number of the cases where yogavibhaga is discussed in 
several commentaries is as follows: By Katyayana = 31 cases (P.1.1.17-18; 1.2.48, 1.4.9, 1.4.1 , 
1.4.58-59; 2.1.11-12; 2.3.62; 2.4.70; 2.4.83; 3.1.46; 3.1.67; 3.1.85; 3.2.4; 3.3.14; 3.3.15; 3.4.2; 4.3.1; 
4.3.116; 5.3.5; 6.1.1; 6.1.32-33; 6.1.89; 6.1.102; 6.3.10; 7.2.62; 7.3.116; 7.3.118-119; 8.2.24; 8.3.58; 
8.3.59; 8.4.3); by Patanjali, 57 cases; in the Kasikavrtti 36 cases (4 from the Varttika; 12 from the 
MBh; in the Siddhantakaumudi, 27 (4 from Varttika; 6 from the MBh; 10 from the Kasika). As 
to the number of rules, F. Kielhorn counts differendy: by Katyayana, 25 cases and by Patanjali, 
70 cases (“Notes on the Mahabhasya 7: Some devices of Indian grammarians, in. The Indian 
Antiquary 16, August 1887: 247). 

2 Joshi-Roodbergen 1969:95, fn. 477a. They also say: “Generally, in the case of yogavibhagas, 
the (a) rule is intended for a wider application, so that it will cover more examples. But it has 
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commentaries on the AstadhyayT - the Mahabhasya, the Kasikavrtti and the 
Siddhantakaumudi, etc. - we have instances where this yogavibhaga is 
proposed by someone only to have its proposal rejected by some other 
commentator(s). 

The word ‘ vakyabheda: splitting of the sentence’ is used by 
grammarians in the course of interpreting of rules, and it seems to 
approximate yogavibhaga in its literal sense. Needless to say, ‘ vakyabheda ' is 
a well-known technical term in the textual tradition of the Mimamsakas.’ 
According to them, it expresses the principle that each injunction should 
deal with only one thing. If a single sentence has more than two things to 
be realized, it would lead to a fault. That faulty construction is called 
‘vakyabheda ’ and such ‘splitting of the sentence’ must be avoided. 4 

This paper attempts to investigate the usage of vakyabheda in the 
Mahabhasya-dipika (MBhD) of Bhartrhari. While Patanjali did not use this 
word in his MBh, Bhartrhari introduces this word into the grammatical 
text, and as far as I know he is the first to do so. Here, I would like to show 
the difference, if any, between yogavibhaga and vakyabheda especially in 
the first textual material, the MBhD. In the following, due to the limit of 
space, I shall confine myself to dealing with the meaning of the word 
vakyabheda-, therefore other technical problems, such as the nature of the 
rule, its operation, scope and so on, will not be treated here. My question is 
whether or not the vakyabheda is to be regarded as a fault which causes 
double meanings to be derived from one sentence; or is it simply another 
interpretive device which is to be negatively accepted as in the Mlmamsa 
tradition? 


to be kept in mind that this (a) rule is not meant to make other rules redundant Yogavibhaga 
is meant for istasiddhi'ihe establishing of desired fnrmc’ r .... 7, * 

of undesired cases .-joshi-Rood^n l£ S 7 ' ** establishing 

ced inlhag, J/Tt. 47'To !^ 2 ' 1 j46: ekam vakyam sdhMham 

when ^rSpre^Vedic 93 ' 252! '-’ h ' y ““"’P 1 '“> ■«** <*>is »****. as far as possible 
sHtras, soLre'lT. is acceptd .TalTd;:!" ** h »" d ' <" «« ° f ‘"Krpredng the 

(reprinted 1986): 14: “It means this- exrent • °" though passively. See also Edgerton 1929 

than one thing mav be enir>irw>a „ .. ^ ir L? n on S lna tive injunction ( utpalli-vidhi ) , not more 

should deal with only one thino- cnvA . me ‘ ^ at ' S> eacb sect ' on or sentence of the ritual code 
devoted to Cng dC 1“"^°" Would A 

general nature of a rite is it felt that™ "th onginat,ve injunction, laying down the 

along with the main ininnrU u * m ° C * an one subsidiai T matter may be enjoined also, 

injunction andToTh^ n h subsidiari « are really included in the main 

have a ‘pa'rticularbpH • "A °. e , sub j ect -matter does not suffer thereby; in such a case we 

involves vahmbheH tv, in J uncUon ’ as we saw - But otherwise, to enjoin two things at once 
involves vakyabheda-, the sentence is split. And this must be avoided.” 
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1. Instances found in the MBhD 

Bhartrhari used the word vakyabheda seven times in His MBhD of which we 
have at present an incomplete text, that is, its available portion covers only 
upto P.1.1.55. 

§1.1 First example 

In this case Bhartrhari actually used the word yogabheda, which is quite an 
unusual word in the MBhD,' 1 while Kaiyata, who wiote his commentary on 
the MBh. on the basis of the MBhD, reworded this to read as vakyabheda^ 
we can surmise from this that their significance is the same (see below). 

P.1.1.3: iKo gunavrddhi. 

Usage: with P.7.3.84: sarvadhatukardhadhatukayoh. 

P. 1.1.3 is a paribhdsa rule and prescribes a substitution of guna for the vowel 
of a stem which is followed by a particular suffix such as sarvadhatuka and 
ardhadhdtuka suffixes. However, its substituendum is not specified here, 
thus the rule is operative with other rules. 

MBhD on MBh ad P.1.1.3 [Fasc. I, 15.15-19]: tatrdpeksdydm satyam 
kimartham yogabhedetiapek.su kriyate, na punai ekam ev } abhisambaddham 
vakyam? tatraivam apeksisyamalie — gunavrddhi iti ye gunavrddhi, te iKo 
bliavata ity etad anena bhasyena kathayati — idam tatrapeksyate / ... 
yathaiva tarhi idam tatrapeksyate, evam ihdpi tadape[ksi]syamaha iti / 

Pradlpa on do. [I, 200 left]: anyatardrtham punar iti vadatdvasyam 
evam sambandhah kartavyo “yatra gunavrddhisabdoccdranena 
gunavrddhi vidhiyete tatreKa iti upatisthate” iti / anyatha ydta 
vatetyadisu vidhyarthatve sambhavati katham anyatardrtham punar 
vacanam sydd ity ucyate? avasyakartavydydm cdpeksdydm 
ekavakyatayaivapeksa ’stu / tenaikarupa evartho, na tu vakyabhedena 
svatantryam pdratantryam ca / 

Tr.: Now, when (mutual) expectation has to be there, why should expectation 
be made on the basis of independent rules? [emphasis given by NK. Those that 
follow are the same.] Why should not (they be regarded) as one integrated 
sentence? We can then (supply what is) needed thus: Guna and Vrddhi, which 
are taught by (uttering the words) gunah, vrddhih, they (take the place) of ik. This 
is what he says in the Bhasya: ‘This will be made a necessaiy part of it... Well then 


5 The word yogabheda appears once in the VP III. 14.86 [= Iyer 85]: laddhiloyogabhedena 
vakyam vd sydd viblidsitam \ parimdnddhike latra pralhamd sisyale punah || Helaraja Comm, 
(p. 192): atrdpy adhydropendbhedasambandhe mdnameyayogo niyamena napratlyela sdmipyader apt 
sambhavdd iti ‘lad asya parimdnam (P.5.1.57) iti yogavibhagena laddhitah sydt \ vakyam va 
mahdvibhdsayd, praslhah parimdnam esdtn vrihindm iti \ Apparently, this word is regarded as 
yogavibhaga. 
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just as this is made a necessary part of it, that also will be made a necessary part of 
it [tr. by G. B. Palsule, p. 39]. 6 

What is discussed here is that if P.7.3.84 should be read with P.1.1.3 to 
have a correct derivation, in other words, if both P.1.1.3 and P.7.3.84 are 
each incomplete in itself, why are these two rules prescribed separately in 
the Astadhyayi, one in chapter one and the other in chapter seven? The 
word yogabheda simply means ‘separate/different rule’ (in other words, 
P.1.1.3 and P.7.3.84 are different rules). Thus, in this case, the word 
yogabheda has nothing to do with the matter of ‘rule-splitting’; hence, it is 
not equivalent to yogavibhaga. 

§1.2 Second example 

In the commentary on P.1.1.34. 

P.1.1.34. puruapardvaTadaksinottardparddhaTdni vyavasthayam asarnjndydm. 
P.1.1.35: svam ajndtidhandkhyayam. 

P.1.1.36: antaram bahiryogopasarnvydnayoh. 

These three rules tell us that the words piirua, etc. are called sarvanaman 
(pronominal) when they denote a particular sense. 7 A problem arises: since 
those words are enumerated in the Ganapatha 241.15-17 (exactly in the 
same sentences), what is the purpose of giving these rules twice? 


scholars concerning the ru ^ es ’ t ^ lere ‘ s a diversity of interpretations among modern 

whet::^ .o .he follown/rules and 

their readings: ^ should be read with them. Here, I will quote some of 

exemplaiy way byBlot^w e (^ 27 ) [ H^int 34 " 36, n ° ted NK] HaVC been analyzed in an 

translation, differs in two rPC . ’ s inte rpretation, which I have followed in the above 
vibhasajasi (32) no further r ° m 1116 tradition al one. First, he takes the anuvrlli of 

36. Bloomfield correctly not. H 6 neX lo U . e ’ whereas the tradition continues it all the way to 
He also says [p. 861 • “Not** ^[f 0 m s ‘S na ls the nivriti (discontinuation) of vibhasajasi.” 

it stopped by ca in 31 ” Ac u WC d ° not read Mfrom 29 into this rule [= 32. noted by NK], as 
sufficient evidence to sav tv. 1S ‘' eadin S> Joshi-Roodbergen 1991: 41 rejects: “But there is no 

Kafr. , q o* ,! y 3t “ d,scont inues na.” See also joshi-Bhate 1984: 112-29. 

t^atre iy87:15 on P 1 l 89 - «rm . \ 

class words whose first memK. • ^ lhe t-t- ' sarva naman 27] optionally ( vibhasa ) denotes [the 
31] before (the nomine' riSi ® n/a ' 27, (occurring at the end of 1.1 .27) a dvandva compound ' 
optionally denotes 321 the w ? IT _*^ Pend,ng ) J 05 ” ° n P-l-1-36: “[(The t.t.) sarvanaman 27 

are employedffithe.P-videdthey 

( asamjhdydm ) ” relative situauon (vyavastha) and not used as proper names 
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MBh ad P.1.1.34 [I, 93, 6]: idam tarhi prayojanam Jasi vibhasam 
vaksydmiti / 

MBhD on MBh ad P.1.1.34 [Fasc. Ill, 29.4-8]: tatrapuruddlndm nitya samjnd 
tribhih sutraih punar vidhiyate / vakyabhedena ca svaritacihndsahjandt 
pratisiitram Jasi vibhasanumiyate / na cedant ekavakyabhdve vibhasaydh 
sambhavati / pratipadoccaranam vakyabhedena vibhasaydh samni- 
dhandrtham / akanksasambhave ’sati tu yuktam ekavakyatvam / 

Pradipa on do. [I, 343 left]: vakyabhedena ca vibhasaJasi vidhiyate/ 
yatha "mi purvah [P.6.1.107]’ ‘samprasdranac ca [P.6.1.108]’ ity 
atra vakyabhedena 'va chandasi [P.6.1.106]’ iti sambandhac 
chandasi vikalpah kriyate iti bhavah / 

Tr.: With reference to this the [sic.] ( sarvandma ) samjnd is permanently given to 
puma etc. by the three rules. And owing to the attachment of svarita mark a 
separate sentence (is understood) by means of (which) optional 
(samandmasamjna ) before jas is understood in every rule. This (statement about) 
option is not possible if (the rule) is one sentence. The reading of each word is 
meant for connecting (the statement) with option through a separate sentence. 

In the absence of expectancy, however, it is proper (to understand the rule as) 
one sentence [tr. by V.B. Bhagavat and Saroja Bhate, pp. 79-80]. 8 

Based on Patanjali’s answer, Bhartrhari states that it is for the sake of the 
continuation ( anuvrtti) of P.1.1.32 (vibhasa Jasi ) in P.1.1.34-36: the optional 
assignment of the term saruanaman to purva, etc. If this vakyabheda is not 
allowed in interpreting the rule, since there is no word l ca’ in P.1.1.33 we 
cannot read P.1.1.32 as being optionally assigned to P.1,1.34-36. In order 
to read 32 continously with 34-36, we need some sort of extra treatment; 
that is, since these three rules are mentioned in the Ganapatha, we would 

Sharma 1990: 32-34: on P.1.1.32: “ dvandve (31) samdse jasi vibhasa sarvddini 
sarvandmasamjndni (27) na (29) bhavanli' *; on P.1.1.36: “ purvddini vibhasa jasi (32) 
samanamasamjndni (27) bhavanli vyavaslhdydm asamjndydm." 

Joshi-Roodbergen 1991: 41 on P.1.1. 32: “( sama ‘all’, etc. are) preferably (na vibhasa) 
(called samanaman ‘pronoun’) before (the pi. nom. ending) Jas (in a dvandva cp.). 1. The 
rules P.1.1.27, P.1.1.29 (na) and P.1.1.31 are continued”; on P.1.1.34: “1. The items samddim 
(P.1.1.27), na (P.1.1.29), dvandve (P.1.1.31) and vibhdsdjasi (P.1.1.32) are discontinued. Infect, 
whatever is reinforced by ca m P.1.1.31 is discontinued.” 

8 Translators’ Notes, pp. 212-13: “ vakyabhedena caetc.... However, if the repetition in these 
three rules [= P. 1.1.34-36. noted by NK] is meant to serve some other purpose as pointed above, 
how can they achieve this purpose? The author’s solution to this problem is the device o 
vakyabheda . Accoding to this device, a rule is supposed to contain two vdkyas or statements. Each 
of the rule purvapara ... etc. accordingly consists of two statements. One statement simply teaches 
the saivandmasmjhd for purva etc. whereas the other teaches optional sawanamasamjhato puma 
etc. before the nominative plural (suffix jas). This vakyabheda or understanding two sentences 
from a rule is obtained by imagining that all the three rules are marked with a svarita . ... 

“In this way the repetition serves a double purpose: it repeats the sarvandmasamjhd of purva 
etc. which results in cancelling the non-application of lasile tc. and it also helps vakyabheda leading 
to another statement by connecting itself with the words jasi vibhdsd 
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expect 34-36 to have an additional meaning. To supply this additional 
meaning, Bhartrhari introduces ^ante-markings to these rules. If P.1.1.34-36 
are marked with svarita, according to P.1.3.11 we can read these rules as having 
additional function, namely, the optional assignment of the term sarvanama to 
pwrua etc. ending in nom. pi. by the force of anuvrtti Therefore, the vakyabheda 
means in this case ‘by reading P.1.1.34-36 in two ways.’ One sentence prescribes 
“an assignment of the term sarvandmasamjnd to the words piirva, etc.” and the 
other is that “when they end in nom. pi. they are optionally assigned 
sarvandmasamjnd." 


§1.3. Third example 

In the commentary on P. 1.1.42: Si saruanamasthanam ; P. 1.1.43: sUD anapumsakasya. 

P.1.1.42 is a samjnd rule and prescribes what is called sarvandmasthdna (strong 
case ending). By P.1.1.42 endings indicated by sigla /Si/ [= n. pi. Nom., Acc. by 
P.7.1.20: Jas-Sasoh Sih ] are called saruanamasthana; by 43 all nominal endings 
indicated by sigla /sUT/ [= sg. Nom., Acc.: du. Nom., Acc.: pi. Nom.] are called 
sarvandmasthdna with the exception of those of a neuter. 9 

MBhD on MBh ad P.1.1.42-43 [Fasc. VII, 22.5-9] apara evam varnayanti, 
yadi yathd Si sarvandmasthanam’ iti svatantram laksanam samjnayam evam 
vakyabhedena sUT sarvandmasthanam’ tato ’napumsakasyeti pratisedhaudkye 
ayam dosah / 

Uddyota [I, 369 left]: Si sarvana 0 / bhdsye ‘asamarthasamdsas ce’ ti 
dusandntaram / tatrdsdmarthyam - asambandhdt / cena vakyabhedasyapi 
samgrahah / 

Tr.: Others explain thus: If sut sarvaimmaslhanam (is read as) an independent sentence 
(laying down the name sarvanamsthana separately) just as si sarvandmasthanam is an 
independent mle teaching the name sarvandmasthdna, then the defect (results) in the 
prohibitive rule anapumsakasya [tr. by V. B. Bhagavat and Saroja Bhate, p. 80]. 10 

Although this vakyabheda appears in the opinion of other grammarians, 
the word vakyabheda means ‘sentence divided into two’ as stated in the 
text: vakyabhedena l sUT sarvandmasthanam’ tato ‘ ’napumsakasye’ ti. This 
sentence-splitting is rejected, of course. ' 

a • ca f^’ ky me ans of the vakyabheda we have two operations 

derived from this single rule P.1.1.43: (1) to assign the designation 


negative compound ^an^Tkl^'' ^ COmmentators have discussed how to interpreta 

10 Translators’' Notes, p. 196: “apare evam ... etc. The author cites the view of other 
grammanansm this connection [sic). According to them although the rule si sarvandmasthdnam 
3 " d ^ a n a purnsakasya are put together in the Var. and they together form one topic, they 

S J 511 .p, 6 Ca e S fP arate ^ / . as d* e y are two separate sentences. In fact they are two independent 
rules. Therefore, the negation anapumsakasya is connected with the latter rule alone.” 
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saruandmasthdna to sUT [general]; (2) to cancel its application to a neuter 
stem [special]. This is a case of dividing the sentences into two and its 
usage is quite similar to yogavibhdga 

§1.4. Fourth example 

In the commentary on P.1.1.44: naveti vibhdsa, discussing P.1.2.3-4. 

P.1.2.3: vibhasornoh; P.1.2.4: sarvadhatukam a-PIT. 

The former prescribes that [a suffix beginning with iT 12 -’] is optionally 
regarded as marked with /V 1 '- 1 ] when it is added to the verbal base urnu “to 
cover.” The latter prescribes that a sarvadhatuka suffix which is not marked 
with P [is regarded as marked with TV 1 - 21 ]. 

MBh ad P.1.1.44 [I, 106, 12-14]: yady api ndnaivam api samdehah / 
katham / praurnuvid / sarvadhatukam. aPIT (P.1.2.4) id vd nitye prdpte 
’nyatra vaprapta ubhayatra ved / aprdpte / 

MBhD on MBh ad P.1.1.44 [Fasc. VII, 38.8-11]: gunapradsedho ’tra 
kdiryam / sa tu kim nityah pradsedha ahosvit vibhdsed / etad aha — ‘ ekam 
ced’ id /yady apy nana evam api samdehah / kathampunar ‘ vibhasornoh' 
(P.1.2.3) ity etat ‘sarvadhatukam aPIT’ (P.1.2.4.) ity atra vaiiate? iTas 
caPITtvat vakyabhedena pravrttir ity anumiyate. 

Pradlpa [I, 383 left]: umorvibhdsed / ‘vibhasornoh’ id sutramyady 
‘asamyogal IIT KID’ (P.1.2.5) ity atranuvartate, urnus casamyoganta 
evety asamyogagrahanad vahyabhedenornoh parasyeDader lITo nityam 
KIttvam praptam vikalpyate, tatah praptavibhasd / iDupajivanartham 
tu sthanantare sutram pathitam / atha tatra sutram nanuvartate, 
paravipratisedhas ca, tatah - apraptavibhasa / atha purva- 
vipradsedhah, tada - ubhayatred sanisayah / 

Uddyota [ibid.]: vakyabhedenety asya vikalpyata ity anenanvayah / 
idam sarvam NITtvaKITtvayor aikydbhimdnena / 

Pradlpa on do. [I, 383 right]: sarvadhatukam aPID ity atra yadi 
vibhasornor ity etad vakyabhedena sambadhyate, tatah — praptavibhasd 
/ athasambandhah purvavipradsedhah, tatah — ubhyatravibhasa / 
paravipradsedhe tu - aprdpte / 

Uddyota on do: vakyabhedeneti / prthakpdthasamarthydd id bhavah / 

Tr.: Here rejection of guna is the grammatical operation. Is this rejection 
obligatory? Or optional? In this connection (Patanjali) says: “If (the kitlva and 
the nillva are) one and the same”etc. ‘There is a doubt even when (the kitlvaznA 
the niltva) are different.” How? The (rule) vibhasornoh is continued in the rule 


11 In the translation, the editors translate the word vakyabheda as ‘independent rule.’ 
However, since P.1.1.43 is divided into two — 'sUT{sarvanamaslhanani)' and ‘ anapumsakasya'—, this 
word should be translated as ‘rule-splitting.’ 
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sarvadhalukam apit. Since it is not pit, it is inferred that the rule ( vibhasornoh ) 
applies as a separate statement [ibid., p. 105]. 12 

If P.1.2.3 and 4 are joined together in one rule, it would lead to a wrong 
restriction of the operation in P.1.2.4. That is, P.1.2.4 can be applied to 
only one example, i.e., urnu. That is why Bhartrhari says “iTas caPITtvat”. 
His statement is intended to express the difference of scope between P.1.2.3 
and 4. In this case, the word vakyabheda means ‘separate/different rule’ as 
stated by Nagesa: prthakpdthasdmarthydd iti bhavah. 

§1.5. Fifth example 

Under P.1.1.44; discussion of P.3.1.48 and 66. 

P.3.1.48: Ni-sri-dru-sru-bhyah kartari CaN. 

P.3.1.61: [dhatoh 3 '- 22 lUNi 43 Cleh 44 kartari 48 CiN te 60 ] dipa-jana-budha-puri- 
tayi-pyayi-bhyo ’nyatarasyam . This rule prescribes that Aorist marker CiN is 
introduced optionally after verbal roots dip- ... only when ta [IUN substitute] 
denotes an agent. 

P.3.1.66: CiN bhavakarmanoh : This rule says that CiN is introduced after 
verbal roots when ta [IUN substitute] denotes either bhava or karman. 

MBh ad do. [ibid., 107, 8-9]: katharn ca prapte katharn vaprapte katharn 
vobhyatra / bhavakarmanoh [P.3.1.66] iti va nitye prapte ’nyatra vaprdpta 
ubhayatra veti / aprdpte / kartanti hi vartate / evam api samdeho nydyye 
va kartari, karmakartari veti. nasti samdehah / 

MBhD on do. [Fasc. VII, 40.19-20]: yadi kartanty etad api svaryate, 
tatra kartrparigrhita dipadayo vakyabhedena kriyasabdam labhante / 

Pradlpa on do. [I, 385 left]: bhavakarmanor iti / ‘CiN 
bhavakarmanor’ ity atra siitre yadi dipajanety etat sutram anuvartya 
vakyabhedena sambandhah kriyate prthagpathasamarthydt. tadd — 
praptavibhasa / atha nanuvartate paravipratisedhas ca, tadd — 
apraptavibhdsa / purvavipratisedhe tubhayatra — iti samsayah / 

Tr.: If (the word) kartari is also marked with svarlia, then dip etc. being 
connected with kartr, there is a separate sentence and, therefore, (a separate) 
verb [ibid., p. 109]. 13 

12 Translators Notes, pp. 234-35: “The author of the Dip. explains Pat.’s argument as 
follows: The rule vibhasornoh is continued in P.1.1.4 [sic.; read P.1.2.4]: sarvadhalukam apit 
which thus yields two statements: (1) an apit sarvadhatuka suffix added to a root is regarded as 
hit and (2) idadi sarvadhatuka suffix following urryu is optionally regarded as hit. P.1.2.3 thus 
obviously becomes a praptavibhasa. However, if it is not continued in P.1.2.4, then both the 
niles, namely P. 1.2.3 and 1.2.4, having independent scopes, conflict with each other in derivations 
like praurnuviti. If paravipratisedha is accepted, the application of P.1.2.3 being restricted to 
suffixes other than sarvadhatuka apit suffixes, it is an apraptavibhdsa. Pat. accepts the latter view.” 

13 Translators’ Notes, pp. 239-40: “.After the anuvrtli of the word dftpa... in the rule 

bhavakarmanoh, however, we obtain two separate statements rather than one single statement 

from the rule as follows: (1) CtNis invariably substituted in the place of Chadded toarootwhen 
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In this case, when P.3.1.61 is read with the word kartari continued from 
P.3.1.48, a condition for an optional application of P.3.1.61 is that “when -ta 

[3rd sg. A] denoting an agent is added to the verbal bases.” If this anuvrtti 

is rejected and a verbal ending -ta is regarded to express ‘ bhdva ’, then P.3.1.66 
is introduced here; CiN should be obligatorily added to. But here a conflict 
between CiN as kartari (61) and CiN as bhavakarmanoh (66) occurs. Therefore, 
rules 61 and 66 should be treated as separate rules. This is clearly stated by 
Kaiyata: prthagpdthasamarthyat (on the strength of different formulas). 

§1.6. Sixth example 

In the commentary on P.1.1.48: eCa iGghrasvadese. 

This rule is a paribhasa rule and prescribes a short replacement [zi£= i, u, r, 
/] for vowels eC [= e, o, ai, au ]. 

MBh ad P.1.1.48 [I, 117, 12]: visayartham etat syat / 

MBhD on MBh ad P.1.1.48 [Fasc. VIII, 17, 6-12]: hrasvadese- = 
hrasvddesavidh.au, idam upatisthate ‘eCo iG bhavati’ iti / itaratha hi 
hrasvadesa ity asyavacana ihapi prapnoti — de3vadatteti / tasmat 
hrasvasasanavisaye ‘hrasvo bhavati’ iti vakyabhedenopatisthate, 
pratipadikasya hrasvo bhavati, eCas tv iG bhavatity eCo ’nyatra hrasvo 
bhavati / 

Pradipa on do. [I, 406 right]: visayartham iti /yatra hrasvo vidhiyate 
tatraivasyopasthanam yatha syat, de3vadatteti plutadividhav 
upasthanam ma bhut / asmims copasthite vakyabedenaiCa iKo 
vidhiyamana antaratama dirgha eva prapnuvanti / hrasvasya 
badhitatvad dirghesu krtesu punar hrasva ’prasahgah / 

Uddyota on do.: ekavakyabhavenaiCa iti / ekavakyabhavo nama 
‘eCa iK’ ity asya hrasve sesabhavah / na tu parasparaniyoga bhavati/ 
anvayas tu vakyabhedenaiveti / 

Tr.: This (rule) maybe for (mentioning) the domain: i, u, r, l become substitutes 
of e, o, ai, au where a short (substitute) is laid down. 

This (expression) viz. T, u, r, l take the place of e, o, ai, au presents itself in the 
hrasvadesa, i.e. in the rule which teaches a short substitute. For, otherwise, (i.e.) 
if hrasvddeseis not read (in the rule), (an iK) becomes due even here in De3vadatta. 
Therefore, in a rule which teaches a short substitute (saying:) ‘a short substitute 
takes place’, this (i.e eca ik) presents itself as an independent sentence (thus 
resulting in the meaning:) (1) There is a short substitute for (the final of) a 
nominal stem, (and) (2) for ec (i.e., e, o, ai, au), however, ik (i.e., i, u, r, t) is the 

ta conveying bhdva or karman follows, and (2) CiN is optionally substituted in the place of Cli 
added to dtpa, jan ... etc. when ta conveying bhdva or karman follows. The rule is thus a 
combination of two statements. The word dipajana ... which is continued in the rule 
bhavakarmanoh does not form part ( anga) of the rule. Panini certainly intended these two 
separate statements otherwise he would have made one rule as bhdvakannanor dipajanabudhapim- 
tayipydyibhyo ’nyatarasyam rather than two separate rules as they exist in the present sulrapatha." 
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substitute. Thus a short (substitute) will be there except for ec [ tr. by G. B. Palsule 
and V. B. Bhagavat, p. 67], 14 

» 

As stated by Bhartrhari, P.1.1.48: eCa iGghrasvadese is divided into two 
sentences: pratipadikasya hrasvo bhavati, eCas tu iG bhavati. According to this 
division, we have two operations: (1) replacement of a short vowel in place of 
a final vowel of a neuter stem; (2) in case the final vowel is eC, it is replaced 
by iK For example, P.1.2.47: hrasvo napumsake pratipadikasya (a short vowel 
is substituted for the final vowel of a nominal stem when it is used in the 
neuter). If the substitute is not read here, /eC/ would be replaced by guru- 
vowel, namely pluta, by P.8.2.86. In order to avoid this wrong substitution, 
there should be rules which prescribe an operation of substituting a hrasva 
and its substitute separately. Thus, the word vakyabheda means ‘splitting the 
rule into two.’ 15 

§1.7. Seventh example 

In the commentary on P.1.1.51: ur aN rAparah. 

This rule prescribes that / aN/ [a, i, u,]. coming as a substitute in the place 
of /r/, is automatically followed by /r/. A problem arises; how to replace 
/r/ by /aN/ and to add /r/ after it? 

MBh ad P.1.1.51 [I, 125, 17-18]: kim idam ur an raparavacanam 
anyarmjrtt^^ sthane N eua bhavati rAparas ceb/ahosuid rAparatvamdmm 
anena vidhzyate/uh sthane N cdnaN caaNtu rApara iti. / 

MBhD on MBh ad P.1.1.51 [Fasc. VIII, 30, 24-25]: kim idam ur aN 
rAparavacanam anyanivrttyartham? iKogunavrddhisutre (P.1.1.3) 9 sya 
sutrasya vijhatam paratantryam / saty , api tu paratantrye 
sasthinirdesavisayatvamatram asyeti yatra sasthi tatrayam apurvam 
adesantaranam badhakam nirvartayati / nirvartya [cajsyaiva rAparatvam 
vidhatte vdkydbhedat — uh sthane 9 N bhavati, sa ca rApara iti / 

Pradlpa on do. [I, 424 right]: kim idam iti / sasthiprakarandd yatra 
sasthi tatredam upatisthate / tatra kim adesantaranam badhakam anam 
nirvartayati, tasya ca vdkyabhedena rAparatvam / ahosvid 


^Translators’ Notes, p.165: ‘This Dip. works out the effect of the visaydrthamv iew. P. 1.2.47 
teac esas ort su stitute for the final of a neuter stem. Therefore, by the present rule, the 
avfiti) enter into that rule. At this time we get two statements ( vakyabheda ): (1) 
pra ip i rosy 0 avati (a final vowel of neuter) nominal stem is replaced by a short 
vmve an ( ) ea [ t S wati under the same circumstance (the final) ec is replaced by ik.' The 
C if C 1S r f a ^ ement * s that a short substitute comes in when the original vowel is 

o er an ec, w i e i it is ec, it will be replaced by ik. This ik will necessarily be a long ik on 
account of antaratamya. The desired short ik will not be available.” 

Although in the translation the word vakyabheda is translated as ‘independent sentence,’ 
it is clear from its context that P.1.1.48 is divided into two sentences, each of which prescribes 
one grammatical treatment. 
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rAparatvamatram anena kriyate, uh sthane laksanantarena nispanno yo 
’N sa rApara iti prasnah // 

Uddyota on do.: vakyabhedena — NN ityddir (P.6.1.197) udatto 
bhavati, rvarnasya tv aN bhavati sa ca rAparah — ity artha iti bhavah / 

Tr.: ... The subservience of this rule is known from (the MBh. on) the rule iko 
gunavrddhi (P.1.1.3). In spite of its being subservient, all (rules) containing a 
Genitive (of r) form its province. Therefore, where (ever) there is a Genitive (of 
r), there it produces a new substitute (viz. an) which supersedes other substitutes. 

And having produced it, it enjoins a rto follow that (substitute) only, this (latter) 
on the basis of the splitting of the sentence (into two): “(1) an takes the place of 
r. and (2) that (an) is followed (invariably) by r”.... [u\ by G. B. Palsule and V.B. 
Bhagavat, pp. 85-86]. 16 

According to the Nyasa, there are three interpretations concerning this 
rule; the Padamanjarl adds one more interpretation. 17 

Nyasa [I. 175]: 

(1) r- -> aN followed by r. 

uh sthane aN rAparatvah ca anenobhayam vidhiyate (in the place of /r/ a 
substitute / aN/ which is followed by /r/ is replaced; both operations 
are prescribed by this rule). 

(2) r- - > aN (by some rule) and later - -> aNr. 

laksanantarena vihitasyaN uh sthane pascad anena rAparatvamatram kriyate 
some other rule prescribes the replacement of /r/by/ aN/ and 
subsequently an addition of /r/ alone is enjoined by this rule [P.1.1.51]). 

(3) r - -> aN (by some rule) and - -> aNr (1.1.51). 

uh sthane laksanantarena vidhiyamano ’ N vidhanakala eva tena 
laksanantarena saha samhatya rAparatvavisisto ’nena bhavyate (/ aN/ 
which is prescribed by some other rule to replace /r/) being joined 
with that rule only when it is formulated, is delimited by subsequential 
/r/\ this substitution is done by this rule). 

Padamanjarl [I. 175]: 

(1) r- -> aN followed by r. 

uh sthane raparo ’N bhavatity anena rAparatvavisisto N bhavyate. = (N- 1) 

16 Translators’ Notes, p. 232: “The Dip. yalra sasthi latra ... pinpoints the exact scope of this 
rule (yatra sasthi tatra), and says that this an substitute supersedes other claimants ( adesantaranam 
badhakam). — This rule is further analysed and shown to be consisting of two statements: (1 ) uh 
sthane an bhavati, and (2) sa ca raparah as the MBh. says. It is necessary to resort to this vdkyabheda, 
ekatra vidheyadvayasambhavat ( Chaya). ” 

17 For details, see Sharma 1990: 52-53. Cf. Joshi-Roodbergen 1991: 71. They say: “we 
conclude that the guna/vrddhi operation and the addition of r are meant to take place at the 
same time.” 
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(2) r- -> aN + r. 

uh sthane ’N eva bhavati, sa ca rApara iti aNanaNprasange ’N niyamyate, 
tasya ca rApa[ra]tvam vidhlyate. {/aN/Wuh a following /r/ alone comes 
in place of /r/). 

(3) r- -> aN (by some rule) and later - -> aNr (1.1.51). 

uh sthane vihito ’N ity anudya tasya vidhanottarakale rAparatvamatram 
vidhlyate. = (N- 2). 

(4) r- -> aN (by some rule) and - -> aNr (1.1.51). 

yah uh sthane’N vidhlyate ity anudya tasya prasahgavasthayam eva 
rApa[ra]tvamatram vidhlyate. = [N- 3] 

The above diversity of interpretations is based on how these two operations 
should be done: whether one operation is independently applied and then 
the other operation is employed subsequently. Dividing P.1.1.51 into two 
sentences, we have two operations represented by each sentence: 
(1) replacement of /aN/ to /r/\ (2) /r/ follows /aN/. Although these 
two are concurrently employed, it is obvious that P.1.1.51 is a rule which 
has two grammatical treatments — replacement of / aN/ and addition of 
/r/. Therefore, in this case, the word vakyabheda means ‘splitting the rule 
into two (sentences),’ each having one grammatical operation respectively. 

2. In sum 

As we have seen, the usage of the word vakyabheda in the MBhD is either in 
the sense of 1) separate/different rule [1, 4, 5], 2) double meaning [2], 
or 3) splitting one rule into two (or more) [3, 6, 7]. The second usage is 
somewhat isolated but to read one sentence in two different ways postulates 
two independent sentences in reading. At least, our material tells us that 
the vakyabheda sometimes functions as the yogavibhaga with respect to the 
dividing of the rule into two (or more). Since the observations made in the 
present paper are based solely on one source, the MBhD, 18 which itself is 
an incomplete text, they are necessarily limited, hence we inevitably need 
to further investigate and compare these findings with the later 

18 In the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari, we have two instances of the use of ‘ vakyabheda’: 

e ^ a hhyasya vakyam tusaslreniyatalaksanam \ tasyatihgrahanenartho vdhyabheddn na 
vtdyoUW [= Iyer 443) (According to him [= Katyayana] who holds that the fixed definition of 
the sentence is that it should have only one verb, there would be a different sentence if there 
were more than one verb and, therefore, the mention of atihah [= P.8.1. 28] would be useless.) 

471. bhedaniruacane tv asyapralyekam va samdpyale \ srulirvacanabhinnavavakyabhede ’valisthate || 
[= Iyer 466] (When the complex whole is analysed into its parts, the meaning of the sentence is 
connected with each part. Or the mention of the accessories is split up into many because of the 
plural suffix in it, results in the splitting up of the sentence.) [Sanskrit text and its numbering 
from Rau edition, English translation from Iyer 1977], 
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commentaries of the Paniniyas. However, it seems to be certain that the 
above-mentioned distinction in the usage of the vakyabheda is not found 
consistently in the interpretations of the Panini’s sutras and at least it is safe 
to say that the word vakyabheda has a wider denotation than that of 
yogavibhaga. In other words, the vakyabheda is inclusive of the notion of 
yogavibhaga but not vice versa. 

As quoted above (Joshi-Roodbergen 1969: 95), the usage of the term 
yogavibhaga is restricted: to divide the rule into two (or more) — one for a 
sentence including an(non)-application in a particular case and the other 
for a sentence having an application in general. The implementation of 
yogavibhaga as a grammatical technique is thus for the purpose of dividing 
the scope or the condition for application. 

However, the cases where the vakyabheda is understood to denote 
‘splitting the rule’ are ones wherein two (sometimes opposite) operations 
are prescribed in one single rule as in the instances of (3), (6), and (7); 
each operation is then represented in one divided sentence by means of 
the vakyabheda and the operations are continuously or oppositely applied. 
It is most likely that when the grammarian (s) divided the rule, their 
criterion for doing so might have been to negotiate the conflict between a 
special/particular and a general range of application prescribed in the 
rule. Even though the rule allowed for two different interpretations, that 
does not necessarily constitute a fault, unlike the MImamsakas. The term 
vakyabheda is thus a sort of interpretive method that does not impart any 
change to the status of the rule, although it is not so technical or restrictive 
as yogavibhaga , 19 


19 It is well known that there are instances where a rule (or a word in the rule) is 
interpreted in two different ways and discussed which interpretation to accept. It is a case 
of interpretation of a negative compound included in the rule. There are two 
interpretations: paryuddsa and prasajyapratisedha. In the former interpretation, a meaning 
of negation is directed only to the last member of the compound and so the meaning o 
negative compound is regarded as an exception to the rule; in the latter, an operation is 
applied tentatively but it is cancelled. This latter interpretation is nothingfcut a ‘dividing 
the rule into two sentences’ or ‘reading one rule in two sentences.’ Those two 
interpretations sometimes do not stand each other; since two different meanings are 
based on one rule (word), we must cast away one interpretation as a fault. This is a case of 
‘double meaning’ of the vakyabheda. The Nyasa on P.1.1.42-43 says (I, 156): tatha hi — 
vidhipratisedhayor virodhdd ekena vakyena tdvac chakyo na vidhdtum iti vakyabhedah karlavyah — 

‘sUTsarvandmaslhanasamjno bhavati. napumsakasya ca na bhavali iti. 

We have another instance wherein the vakyabheda and two negations are related 
together, see the Padamanjari on P.3.3.19 (3, 25): kdrakagrahanam ilyddi — paryuda.se hi 
nanivayuklanydyena karlur anyasmims tatsadrse karaka eva pralllir bhavali, yathd — abrdhmana 
iti ksatriyadau. lasmat paryudase kdrakagrahanam na kartavyam. prasajyapratisedhe tu vakyabhedena 
samjnaydm GHaN bhavati, hartari tu na bhavalily eso’rlho bhavati. talra pralhame 
vdkye’rthanirdesabhdvad “anirdistdrthdhpralyayah svarthe bhavanli" [Pbh 113] iti svartha eva syat. 
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MBh 


MBhD = 


ABBREVIATIONS 

= Kasikavrtti, with Jinendrabuddhi’s Nyasa (Kasikavivara- 
napanjika) and Haradatta’s Padamanjari, eds. D.D. Shastri 
and K.P. Shukla, six volumes, Prachya Bharati Series, Varanasi: 
Tara Publications, 1965-67 [text referred by volume and 
page]. 

= Mahabhasya, (a) edited by F. Kielhorn (revised by K.V. 
Abhyankar), three volumes, Poona: BORI, 1962, 1965, 1972, 
[text referred by volume, page, and line], (b) — with PradTpa 
and Uddyota, eds. Bhargavasastrl Bhikaji Joshi et al. six 
volumes, Vrajajivan Pracyabharati Granthamala no. 23, Delhi: 
Chaukhamba Sanskrit Pratishthan 1988 (reprint of NSP 
edition); Vol. 2 is edited by M.M. Pandit Shivadatta Sharma 
[text referred by volume, page and column]. 

= Mahabhasya-dlpika. fasc. I, G.B. Palsule, 1985; fasc. Ill, V.B. 
Bhagavat and Saroja Bhate, 1986; fasc. VII, V.B. Bhagavat 
and Saroja Bhate, 1990; fasc. VIII, G.B. Palsule and V.B. 
Bhagavat, 1991, Poona: BORI. 

= Padamanjari, see KV. 

= SiddhantakaumudI of Bhattoji Diksita with Balamanorama and 
Tattvabodhini, eds. Giridhara Sarma Caturveda and 
Pacamesvarananda Sarma Bhaskara, four Volumes, Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass 1958-1961. 

= Vakyapadlya of Bhartrhari, ed. Wilhelm Rau, Wiesbaden 1977 
(Ab andulung fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. 42.4). 


** number of instances wherein 


1999): on P.6.1.94 Jfe J —^ 1 si rnply quote the two passages in the KV (for details, see Kudo 

Vacca vakyabhedenasUBmZH^lh’ •*““* “ vdsUP ? d P iiale * [P-6.1.93]” ity anuvarttayanti. 
on P.8.1.18 ami/] /in vtealpam karoli — upesaMyali, upaisaklyati, upodaniyati, upaudanlyali) 

vidktvamannm r- sarv am apadadau [4, 262]: sarvagrahanam sarvam anudyamanarn 

s, * d m 1 [p 2631 -* + 
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Bhartrhari as a ‘Cognitive Linguist’* 


Jan E.M. Houben 

§1.1 Bhartrhari as grammarian 

The 5 th century Sanskrit grammarian and philosopher Bhartrhari has often 
been seen as the one who elaborates language-philosophical speculations 
hinted at in Patanjali’s commentary on the grammar (Astadhyayi) of Panini. 
In such a view Bhartrhari would carry us away from grammar to philosophy, 
and he would be introducing his own peculiar viewpoints, for instance the 
view that the sentence is the main unit in language. Is it possible that 
Bhartrhari is in fact all the time focusing on the actual starting points and 
presuppositions of Panini’s Astadhyayi, taking into account Patanjali s 
commentary? Can we see Bhartrhari as an author offering a very convincing 
interpretation and exposition of the basic axioms and procedures of Panini s 
Astadhyayi? Can it be that a simple point has been overlooked by most 

' This paper is based upon work supported by the National Science Foundation (U.S.A) 
under Grant No. 0135069. 

1 Cf. Pillai 1971: xi, “If the Astadhyayi gives a study of the structure of the Sanskrit language 
with the rules governing its functioning, the Varttika of Katyayana largely explains the sutras of 
Panini, sometimes taking positions different from those taken by the Sutrakara[,] and the 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali besides extensively studying the topics in the Astadhyayi and defending 
Panini against the Varttikakara, also incidentally introduces subjects in linguistic philosophy, 
one can say with certainty that it is in the Vakyapadiya that a first full-fledged statement and 
discussion of a philosophy of Grammar is given.” 

Bhattacharya 1985: 1, ‘The Vakyapadiya, the magnum opus of the great Bhartrhari, is not 
only the most authoritative text on the analytic aspect of Sanskrit language as such, but also 
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scholars of Panini’s Astadhyayi, namely, that there too the starting point 
and final aim of the user of grammar has always been the sentence and 
never a word in isolation, that the starting point is a preliminary sentence 
that needs to be checked or that needs some little extra refinement? If the 
latter applies, a fresh look is required, at Bhartrhari’s work, at the Astadhyayi, 
and also at our ideas of what a good grammar should be. At present I start 
with Bhartrhari - elsewhere I addressed the Astadhyayi and its context, 
purpose and formal structure (Houben 1999). At crucial points I will have 
to refer to the Astadhyayi, its basic features and current interpretations 
and representations. 

It has been said that a good historian must also be a philologist because 
he must be able to deal with his sources in a critical way; and, vice versa, a 
good philologist must also be a historian as he needs to place his sources in 
a historical context. A historian of science must evidently also be aware of 
basic theories and problems regarding the object of the sciences and 
disciplines with which he is dealing. The study, interpretation and translation 
of the work of the grammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari, especially the 
Vakyapadiya (VP), the work on sentences and words, will inevitably involve 
a confrontation with theories we ourselves are holding, whether explicitly 
or implicitly, on sentences and words. With regard to Indian sciences and 
disciplines pertaining to language, it has been pointed out that it is difficult 


one of the most important philosophical works dealing with some of the basic problems of 

SS p P hXttur h a ^? “ -** - “ * — * 

philosophical system anc^^de sf" fi nUSe<11116 ?f ,enCe ° fgrammar to the status of a complete 
B- H To* SIgn,fkant contributions to linguistic philosophy.” 

starting point and the^^ilo^ph^he endet^up tddT^fLla'^G 6 grammarthat was Bhartrhari’s 
dissection du langage en ses nh.« P [LJaGrammaire de Panini procede par 

pour leur appliquer seoaremem a * ® s ’ P ar hes, isolant racines, prefixes et desinences 
meme grammaire et en Dartiml* ** Tf f Bbart i' bari » tou t en se referant a cette 
de la phrase complete et de son Mahabh “P a de Punjab, proclame la seule realite 

de la Parole. Double discontinnit"T ^ Sarait different du sens des mots, et l’unite ultime 
Without d d ' SCOnt,nuite d onc, pour ne pas dire contradiction.” 

that he is also theTnewh^ /im P ortance of Bhartrhari I would like to emphasize 
elaborate theory of language lef r 1116 hlStory of Sanskrit grammar offers an 

theory of grammar that givp« ^ 003 an d. more specifically, a full-fledged 

the grammar of Panini * COncrete anc * P rac tical interpretation and explanation of 

at a more definitiv^verron^f'theTe ^ T ° f ^ 19?7 ‘ A further ste P to be taken to arrive 

of the early commentaries thS are muSi^ mt ° aCC ° Unt °” a s y stematic basis the evidence 
manuscripts at are usuaB y more ancient witnesses than the oldest (karika) 
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for modern scholars to detect and appreciate something in the linguistic 
works of ancient India if they do not have already discovered it by themselves 
(Staal 1988: 47). With regard to Indian philosophical texts B.K. Matilal once 
remarked anybody who wants to explain and systematically translate an 
Indian philosophical text in a European language will, knowingly or 
unknowingly, be using the method of comparative philosophy” (Matilal 
1990: 78), and the same must apply to Indian texts on theory and philosophy 
of language. 


§1.2 Confronting Bhartrhari as grammarian 

Suppose the discipline involved would have been astronomy. In that case 
there would be quite a solid basis of current knowledge whose validity is 
proven beyond reasonable doubt, and pardy confirmed in the practice of 
sending humans to the moon and remote control cars to Mars. Nothing 
similiar applies to linguistics, and the alternation of basic axioms and starting 
points at the basis of different schools of linguistic thought may perhaps be 
likened to the steady alternation of seasons with little or no overarching 
development in any direction except in the techniques of collecting large 
masses of data and organizing them in ever different ways. Under such 
circumstances it seems better to compare and contrast Bhartrhari’s linguistic 
thought with modern theoretical currents in an entirely detached way, 
without any initial presupposition or commitment to the quality and 
appropriateness of the theories involved on either side of the comparison. 

Linguistics in the twentieth century was dominated by structuralist 
approaches to language, with its earliest influential representative Ferdinand 
de Saussure. Later on, A. Noam Chomsky placed his theoretical position 
explicitly in the Saussurean tradition (cf. Kaldewaij 1986 and Chomsky 
1957, 1965, 1972). Both de Saussure and Chomsky place emphasis on an 
abstract and idealised linguistic faculty or capacity, which they call 
respectively la langue and the competence. The first and foremost object 
of the science of linguistics as envisaged by de Saussure and Chomsky is the 
structure of this langue or competence. The real presence - the status of 
being given in advance - of some structure remains largely undiscussed, 
and is generally presupposed without explicit argumentation by Saussurean 
and Chomskian (transformational generative) structuralists. Even though 
students of Bhartrhari, and also students of the grammatical tradition of 
Panini to which Bhartrhari belongs, and more generally students of Indian 
linguistic theories, seem often implicitly or explicitly guided by the 
presuppositions which they import from current structuralist views, it is 
precisely this assumption of a general encompassing structure in language 
which is glaringly absent in Sanskrit as reflected in Panini’s grammar, in 
any case in Bhartrhari’s approach to language and Panini’s grammar. 
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§1.3 Beyond linguistic structuralism 

Recent years have seen the development of theories which adopt stardng 
points that are refreshingly different from, or even opposite to, those of 
Chomsky, and especially those of the early Chomsky. Rather than focusing 
on the idealized competence of a homogenized group of speakers these 
theories take the speaker’s usage as point of departure, and rather than 
assuming a given very general structure they emphasize that knowledge of 
language gets structured in the course of the learning and language use of 
the speaker. 

If the twentieth century was the century of structuralist linguistics, 
Ferdinand de Saussure was its first influential representative. That would 
make 1916, the date of the posthumous publication of de Saussure’s Cours 
de Linguistique Generate, the starting point of the age of linguistic 
structuralism. It has now been suggested (Verhagen 2002) that 2000 can 
be taken as the date of its end, because it is the year of publication of the 
important paper “A Dynamic Usage-Based Model” by Ronald W. Langacker 
in which the author formulates a research program that is in many respects 
diametrically opposed to the one formulated by Noam Chomsky a few 
decades ago. Referring to some of his own earlier publications, Langacker 
describes in his article the 


‘maximalist,’ ‘non-reductive,’ ‘bottom-up’ nature of Cognitive Grammar. 
(Langacker 2000:1) 


He points out that Cognitive Linguistics, or Cognitive Grammar as he calls 
it here, stands in these respects 


in contrast to the ‘minimalist,’ ‘reductive,’ ‘tojvdown’ spirit of generative theory, 
at least in its original (archetypal) formulation. (Langacker 2000:1) 

Scholars working on a research program such as the one described by 
Langacker refer to themselves as 'cognitive linguists' or 'cognitive 
grammanans .or also as ‘construction grammarians' and ‘usage-based 

the schol 13 ] 18 • e 'i I esear ch is reflected for instance in publications in 
the scholarly journal Cognitive Linguistic, (appearing since 1990). 

In vol. 7.1 (1996) of this journal, an article by Adele E. Goldberg 
appeared in which the author formulated some poins which, according to 


, , . ° U ® .. ,f n ^ aC er aracter izes Cognitive Grammars as ‘maximalist’ in opposition 

o e < minima is approac of transformational generativists, William Croft 2001 claims the 
erm minima is or is own system of Radical Construction Grammar, speaking for 
instance of his genuinely minimalist model of syntactic representation’ (Croft 2001: 362). 

ro t s minima ism is not to be confounded with the formalist ‘minimalism’ propounded in 
Chomsky 1992. v 
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her, were widely shared foundational assumptions of cognitive linguists. 4 
Next, she argued that an author who has since long made the 
transformational generative research program his starting point, R.S. 
Jackendoff (cf. Jackendoff 1983), is gradually getting closer to the cognitive 
linguistic approach to language, even though he is not associating himself 
explicitly. Goldberg’s article thus presents first of all a series of ‘foundational 
assumptions’ plus a series of points on which Jackendoff would have got 
closer to cognitive linguistics. Most of the assumptions in the first series suit 
the ideas of the 5 th century Sanskrit grammarian and philosopher Bhartrhari 
remarkably well. I will focus here first of all on a discussion of this first 
series, Goldberg’s list of‘foundational assumptions’ of the cognitive linguist. 
It will provide refreshing insights on discussions in Bhartrhari’s work that 
otherwise appear rather idiosyncratic and unclear. I will next elaborate the 
problematic involved in especially the last of these seven points and show 
its pertinence for the problem of the presence or absence of a structure in 
language in general and Sanskrit in particular. At the end, I will show how 
our findings correspond with six (or seven) fundamental theses formulated 
by William Croft in his most recent publications. 

The seven ‘foundationai assumptions’ of cognitive linguistics, 
following Goldberg, are as follows (Goldberg 1996: 3-4) 

1. Semantics is based on the speaker’s construals of situations, not on 
objective truth conditions (Langacker 1985, 1987a, 1988, 
Fauconnier 1985; Lakoff 1987; Talmy 1985). 

2. Semantics and pragmatics form a continuum, and both play a 
role in linguistic meaning. Linguistic meaning is part of our overall 
conceptual system and not a separate modular component (T my 
1978, 1985; Haiman 1980; Lakoff 1987; Langacker 1987a). 

3. Categorization does not typically involve necessary and sufficient 
conditions, but rather central and extended senses (Rosch > 
Rosch etal. 1976; Lakoff 1977,1987; Haiman 1978; Fillmore 1982; 
Hopper and Thompson 1984; Givon 1986; Brugman 1988, Tay or 
1989; Corrigan et al. 1989). 

4. The primary function of language is to convey meaning. Thus 
formal distinctions are useful to the extent that they convey 
semantic or pragmatic (including discourse) distinctions 
(Wierzbicka 1986, 1988; Lakoff 1987; Langacker 1987a; Haiman 
1985; Croft 1991; Deane 1991). 


4 Note that the title of Goldberg 1996 speaks of ‘construction-based grammar^ but the 
body of the article elaborates the foundational assumptions of cognitive linguistics. 
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5. Grammar does not involve any transformational component. 
Semantics is associated directly with surface form. 

6. Grammatical constructions, like traditional lexical items, are 
pairings of form and meaning. They are taken to have a real 
cognitive status, and are not epiphenomena based on the 
operation of generative rules or universal principles (Fillmore et 
al. 1987; LakofF 1987; Wierzbicka 1988; Goldberg 1995). 

7. Grammar consists of a structured inventory of form-meaning 
pairings: phrasal grammatical constructions and lexical items 
(Fillmore and Kay 1993; Lakoff 1987; Langacker 1987a; Wierzbicka 
1988; Goldberg 1995). 




According to the first of Goldberg’s assumptions, “Semantics is based on 
the speaker’s construals of situations, not on objective truth conditions.” 

™ s must s °und familiar to any student of Bhartrhari’s work We 
tmd that Bhartrhari frequently emphasizes that there is a lack of 
correspondence between the way things are expressed in language and 
the way they really are. For instance, in the third book of the Vakyapadlya 

;Xl a ufeLbltd Sari,bandha ' 5amUdd “ a (VP 3 3> - U “ P recisel y 

52 pradesasyaikadesam vd parato vd ninipanam / 
viparyayam abhavam vd vyavaharo ’nuvartate // 

54 akrtsnavisayabhdsam sabdah pratyayam asritah / 
artham ahanyarupena svarupenanirupitam // 

Verbal usage fofiows [only] one aspect of a part [of reality]; 

or a J° °T r T as ^ ertainment trough an external factor; 
Awnrd if ,° frea ity : . 0r somethin g non-existent, 
in its #*n f ,aSC °? a co ® n ^ on w hich does not reflect its object 
according 1 e *. presses the object, not ascertained 
In th d ng t0 lts own form > trough another form. 

a nd construals which^r' observes that the speaker’s perceptions 

represent the oblect asTis ^ ° f ^ Unguistic utterances do “ot 

140 talavad drtyate vyoma khadyoto havyavdd iva / 
naiva cash talarh vyomni na khadyote hutdsanah // 

Perceived as having a surface, the firefly as 
e. But there is no surface in the sky, no fire in the firefly. 

different times: SamC PerS ° n may P erceiv e the same thing differently at 
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136 ekasminn api drsye 'rthe darsanam bhidyate prthak / 
kalantarena caiko 'pi tam pasyaty anyatha punah // 

With regard to one and the same visible thing perception is 
different (for separate seers individuallly). And one and the 
same person sees that (same) thing again different (if he 
looks at it) after some time. 

This lack of a necessary and direct correspondence gives a certain 
freedom to the speaker in representing a thing as he wants. Often, the 
notion of vivaksa , ‘the speaker’s intention’, plays a role here. An interesting 
passage is, for instance, VP 2.434-437: 

434 yo 'rhso yenopakarena prayoktfndm vivaksitah / 
arthasya sarvasaktitvat sa tathaiva vyavasthitah // 

435 aradvrttisu sambandhah kada cid abhidhiyate / 
aslisto yo 'nupaslistah sa kada cit pratiyate // 

436 samsrstdndm vibhaktatvam samsargas ca vivekindm / 
nanatrnakdnam ekatvaih nanatvam ca viparyaye // 

437 sarvatmakatvad arthasya nairatmyad va vyavasthitam / 
atyantayatasaktitvac chabda eva nibandhanam // 

If the employers of language want to express a certain aspect 
[of an object] with a certain function, that [object] is in that 
way established, because the object has all capacities. 

Sometimes a relation is expressed among things that occur 
far apart, or something is expressed as intertwined while it is 
not intertwined. 

Separation of what is united, and union of what is distinct, 
unity of what has a manifold nature, and manifoldness in 
what is the opposite [in what is one], 

are established, either because the object has all [these 
diverging] natures, or because it has no [own] nature at all; 
[in this regard] it is the word or language, whose capacity is 
extremely specific/restricted/under control, that is the basis. 

§ 2.2 

According to the second assumption, “Semantics and pragmatics form a 
continuum, and both play a role in linguistic meaning.” 

Many illustrations of this point can be found in the Vakyapadiya. In 
the second book, for instance, the example is given of the boy to whom 
one says that he must protect the butter ( sarpis) from crows. He need not 
be told separately that he should also protect the butter from dogs and 
other animals: 
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2.312 kakebhyo raksyatam sarpir iti balo ’pi coditah / 
upaghatapare vakye na svadibhyo na raksati // 

Even a child that is told, in a sentence that refers to a 
(possible) damage, “the butter must be protected from crows,” 
will not refrain from protecting it from dogs (will of course 
also protect it from dogs). 

Similarly, in the washing of dishes for the sake of having a dinner, 
cleaning of the vessels is also understood even if it is not explicitly said: 

2.313 praksalane saravanam sthdhsammdrjanam > tatha / 
anuktam api rupena bhujyahgatvat pratiyate // 

In the washing of the dishes the cleaning of the vessels is also 
understood, although it is not expressed through an explicit 
(linguistic) form, because it is part of having dinner. 

Taking into account the speaker’s intention in a particular context, 
one sometimes has to decide that the intended meaning of an utterance is 
quite removed from what is literally stated. 

2.321 vyaghradivyapadesena yatha balo nivartyate / 
asatyo’pi tatha kas tit pratyavayo’bhidhiyate // 

2.322 na samvidhanam krtuapi pratyavaye tathavidhe / 
sastrena pratisiddhe’rthe vidvan kas tit pravartate // 

2.323 sarpesu sanvuidhayapi siddhair mantrausadhadibhih / 
nanyatha pratipattavyaih na dato gamayed iti // 

Just as a boy is turned away by pointing out a tiger etc., like 
that some negative result is mentioned (for an undesirable 
action) even if it is not true (in order to keep someone away 
from doing something). 

Not even after having taken precautionary measures with 
regard to such a negative result does a wise man undertake 
something that is forbidden by a (sacred) traditional text. 

Also after having taken precautionary measures with proven 
spells and medicines etc., one should not act in a contrary 
way (when the sacred text, MS 1.8.5, 6 says): “He should not 
let (the sacrificial cake) go to the teeth.” 

The continuity of semantics and pragmatics was not only illustrated 
in examples such as those mentioned, it was also subject of analytic reflection. 
In the verse following the one cited on washing dishes and vessels, 

5 Wilhelm Rau reads slhananirmarjanam, ‘cleaning the place’. 

6 MS 1.8.5, starting at p. 121, line 20, angulyaprasnati /yad altvaya na dato gamayed, /y&d dato 
gamayel / sarpd enam ghatukah syuh / sarpan eva samayaly ahimsdyai. 
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Bhartrhari gives a whole list of aspects, ranging from lexical to linguistic 
and pragmatic context, to be taken into account in the analysis of word 
meanings. First a brief list (in 314) is given, next an alternative, more 
elaborate list, as follows: 

2.315-316 samsargo viprayogas ca sahacaryaih virodhita / 

arthah prakaranam lihgam sabdasydnyasya samnidhih // 
samarthyam aucitl desah kalo vyaktih svaradayah / 
sabdarthasyanavacchede visesasmrtihetavah // 

The verses and the technical terms may be rendered as follows: 

Connection, separation, association, opposition, meaning (or 
purpose), context, indication, presence of another word, 
suitability, propriety, place, time, gender (? vyaktih), accent 
(or tone), etc.; are the criteria for getting clear the distinctions 
when the meaning of a word is undetermined. 

As far as the continuity of semantics and pragmatics is concerned, 
there are good reasons to extend Bhartrhari’s interpretation and 
representation directly to Panini’s grammar and to the intended users of 
his grammar. Elsewhere (Houben 1999, 2003) I have argued that pragmatic 
conditions receive distinct attention in Panini’s grammar and that for the 
users of the grammar in Panini’s own time there was a continuity of 
semantics and pragmatics as well. These are points that do not appear with 
sufficient clarity in current representations of Panini’s grammar. I take it as 
an influence of peculiar mentalist models promoted by Chomsky and 
transformational generative linguists that major discussions of Panini’s system 
of grammar, for instance Kiparsky and Staal 1969, Kiparsky 1982, and also 
handbooks that attempt to remain close to Panini without bringing in modern 
views, speak of syntax, morphology and semantics, but have no category 
nor even a subcategory of pragmatics. 7 Currently standard translations of 
the locative expressing & meaning condition, for instance, “if such and such 
is to be denoted”, require ad hoc adaptations in case Panini refers 
to pragmatic meaning. Cf. A 8.2.83 pratyabhivade ’sitdre “[a prolated vowel 
which is high-pitched replaces the syllable beginning with the last vowel 
of an utterance] in the context of pratyabhivada ‘greeting in return’ if it 
does not concern a siidra (member of the fourth socio-religious class).” 
Allowing for some exceptions (e.g., Deshpande 1992), it can be said that 
pragmatics is currently a blind spot in the study of Panini’s system of grammar, 

7 This is not to deny that there have been points of contact and clarifying parallels between 
generative grammar and Panini’s grammar of rules and lists. One major point of divergence is 
the generativist’s endeavour to put his hands on a real structure underlying language use and 
the ancient Indian grammarian’s aim of ‘mere’ descriptive economy without any claim of 
mapping linguistic thought processes. 
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in spite of the emphasis placed on it in the Paninian commentarial tradition 
and especially in the work of Bhartrhan. 

§2.3 

The third assumption says that “Categorization does not typically involve 
necessary and sufficient conditions, but rather central and extended senses. 

In usage-based models of grammar we find also the terms prototype 
and extensions used, applied both to phonology and semantics (e.g. 
Langacker 1988, 2000). For Bhartrhari the analytical scheme of central 
and extended meaning is normal. He distinguishes the meaning that is 
mukhya ‘principal’ from the meaning that is derived or secondaiy, guna. A 
peculiarity of Bhartrhari’s exposition and of Sanskrit discussions on this 
topic is that mukhya ‘principal’ and guna ‘secondary’ normally or at least 
frequently apply to the word used in primary versus secondary meaning 
rather than to the meaning directly. 

Bhartrhari’s definitions: VP 2.265-266 


2.265 


2.266 


suddhasyoccarane svarthah prasiddho yasya gamyate / 
sa mukhya iti vijheyo rupamatranibandhanah // 

yas tv anyasya prayogena yatnad iva niyujyate / 
tarn aprasiddham manyante gaunarthabhinivesinam // 

The (word) of which its own well-known meaning is 
understood when it is uttered by itself, that is known as the 
primary (word), as it is only based on its form. 

But the one which is employed together with the employment 
of another one, as if with effort, that they consider not-well- 
established, imbued with a secondary meaning. 

Other schemes for analysis were developed in Nyaya and in Mimamsa 
mvo ving for instance the notion of laksana) but there is no indication 
at ey were felt as competitive theories for the gfammarians in the same 
y as t e necessary-and-sufficient-condition approach of modern logic is 
a competitor for central and extended senses in modern linguistics. The 
se ness of distinguishing conceptual prototypes and extensions in an 

ana ysis o the system of Panini’s grammar has been demonstrated by 
Deshpande (1991). 


§2.4 

The primary function of language is to convey meaning. Thus formal 
distinctions are useful to the extent that they convey semantic or pragmatic 
(including discourse) distinctions.” 

This position contributes to the acceptance of semantic aspects even 
of very fundamental syntactic categories such as substantives and verbs, verbal 
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endings, conjugational endings etc. Accepting such semantic relevance of 
formally expressed fundamental syntactic categories would be undesirable 
and even highly embarassing for linguists who try to describe a language in 
terms of a well-defined domain of purely formal syntax to which one 
appends lists of lexical items in order to take account of anything semantic 
in the language. 

In the third book Bhartrhari offers extensive investigations of 
semantic aspects of fundamental syntactic categories that play crucial roles 
in Panini’s system. Thus we find semantic investigations of the notions of 
the genus and the substantial individual, of relation, of spatial direction, of 
person (me, you and he/she), of number, of diathese (active/medial) 
and of gender, as well as detailed investigations of the karakas or factors in 
an action. 

Against the background of transformational-generative research 
programs the entire third book of the Vakyapadiya has at the most some 
value as a curiosity. In the light of cognitive linguistics it is of direct relevance 
to a central research question. Croft 2001: 87, for instance, draws attention 
to the importance of a description of semantic properties of prototypical 
parts of speech. We can see the third Kanda of Bhartrhari as dealing 
precisely with this, i.e., the semantic properties of the prototypical parts of 
a highly inflecting language. 

§2.5 

“Grammar does not involve any transformational component. Semantics is 
associated directly with surface form.” 

While initially transformational components have been proposed for 
Panini’s grammar, Kiparsky 1982: 26 argues that it “lacks rules that convert, 
either directly or indirectly, one grammatical category into another. On 
the other hand, Panini does work with different levels that are formally 
distinct (on which see now Houben 1999). For the moment I propose to 
accept for Sanskrit, Paninian grammar and Bhartrharian linguistic theory 
the validity of the first part but not of the second part of Goldberg’s fifth 
foundational assumption. I think that Goldberg’s statement is even 
problematic for English where phonological realization is to be 
distinguished from the phonetic and morphological form of linguistic 
utterances, so that it makes sense to accept at least two formally distinct 
levels in the description of English. 

§ 2.6 

“Grammatical constructions, like traditional lexical items, are pairings of 
form and meaning. They are taken to have a real cognitive status, and are 
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not epiphenomena based on the operation of generative rules or universal 
principles.” 

This formulation of Goldberg suggests that she intends to place 
grammatical constructions, which classical transformational generativists 
would like to analyse into the strictly formal syntactical rules and the lexical 
items to which the rules apply, in the lexicon. This thesis has also become 
known as the syntax-lexicon continuum. The lexicon thus becomes an 
inventory of lexical items in the strict sense as well as constructions and 
even lexically unfilled constructional idioms. Here lies one of the remaining 
differences between Jackendoff, as read by Goldberg, and the Cognitive 
linguists. Another strategy applied by Cognitive Linguists in order to 
overcome the separation of a pure syntax as postulated in transformational 
generative grammar goes in the other direction: the inclusion of lists of 
lexical items in the syntax. This is precisely the situation we find in the 
grammar that is the starting point for Bhartrhari. Panini’s grammar contains 
numerous lists within its rule system, next to a number of major lists such as 
the lists of assorted roots and nouns that are appended to the grammar. 

Panini’s grammar is in this respect closer to an approach according 
to Cognitive Linguistics, but there is no trace that this was ever a conscious 
theoretical choice in opposition to a view which would like to have a strict 
separation of autonomous syntax and the lexion. In his 2000 article, 
Langacker speaks of the Rule/List fallacy, which implies “the spurious 
assumption that rules and lists are mutually exclusive” (p. 2). He formulates 
his alternative as follows: 


o me u e in the grammar both rules and instantiating expressions. This option 
d °^ San 7 Va 'd generalizations to be captured (by means of rules), and while the 
n / 1 ^ tl ° ns 11 a ff° r< L may not be maximally economical, they have to be 
exnrJI? °J g roun ds of psychological accuracy to the extent that specific 
cormitivp 115 ° m aCt k ecome established as well-rehearsed units. Such units are 
, entiues in their own right whose existence is not reducible to that of 

tne general patterns they instantiate. 

descriDti^^f S remar ^ s we should add that the aim to have an accurate 
shared with T ^ >S J c ^ 1 °^°p ca ^ processes underlying the use of language is 
aim ther ' ranS ^P^onal Generative grammar, but for such a theoretical 
in the V'lT ^ hrace in Panini’s grammar. In Bhartrhari’s discussions 

hut n/-vf A' ^ a P. a ar Suments derived from introspection do play a role 
tree y in a justification of the form of Paninian grammar. 

We should also add that Goldberg’s statement is apparently based on 
researc into a language in which the sequence of words has not just stylistic 
or pragmatic value, but is directly related to primary syntax. This would 
app!y less strictly to Sanskrit and other highly inflecting languages. 
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§2.7 

The seventh and last assumption formulated by Goldberg is: “Grammar 
consists of a structured inventory of form-meaning pairings: phrasal 
grammatical constructions and lexical items” 

This assumption again undercuts the theoretical basis for a grammar 
consisting in a pure and autonomous syntax to which lists of lexical items 
are appended. It also undercuts the theoretical basis for a structure that is 
given beforehand, whether in the Saussurean sense or in a more dynamic 
Chomskian sense (cf. again Kaldewaij 1986). Instead of a reifiable structure 
given beforehand in language (cf. in different wording Langacker 2000: 
8-9), cognitive linguists investigate basic psychological mechanisms 
underlying all cognitive domains including the learning and use of 
language. Here we can finally accommodate the fact that Bhartrhari’s 
linguistic views, even though in some points parallel with Saussure’s theory 
(Houben 1990), leave no room for the presence of a “structure given 
beforehand” in Sanskrit, inspite of what one might expect on the basis of 
the oft-cited words of Sir William Jones (1786): ‘The Sanskrit language, 
whatever may be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure.” 

To state the argument briefly (see also Houben 1993): First of all, in 
explicit statements, Bhartrhari denies the reality of elements that should 
be central in a supposed structure in language. 

2.14 brahmanartho yatha nasti kas cid brahmanakambale / 
devadattadayo vakye tathaiva syur anarthakah // 

Just as there is no thing brahmana ‘Brahmin’ in 
brahmanakambala ‘Brahmin’s blanket’ like that (the isolated 
word) ‘Devadatta’ etc. in the sentence (e.g., Devadatta, bring 
the cow) would be without meaning. 

2.36 yathasvakarna ity ukte vinaivasvena gamyate / 

kas cid eva visisto’rthah sarvesu pratyayas tatha // 

If (the word) asvakarna ‘Horse-ear’ (i.e., the name of a well- 
known plant) is uttered, a specific thing (namely, a specific 
plant with leaves like the ears of a horse) is understood, without 
a horse; like that is the understanding in all cases (especially 
in the case of sentences and the words one might provisorily 
isolate from them). 

Bhartrhari thus relativizes the elements that should be central in a 
supposed structure in language not by placing them in larger ‘structure in 
language’ but, as I argued in Houben 1995a: 77-79, by placing them in the 
utterance or sentence ( vakya ) which is the starting point of grammatical 
analysis (which implies a reconstitutive role of grammar rather than a ‘mere’ 
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synthetic role, Houben 1999). 8 Even when words and word-meanings are 
accepted as provisory units, especially in book 3 of the Vakyapadiya which 
is devoted to their investigation, their non-absolute status is presupposed 
and now and then explicitly stated (cf. Houben 1995a: 132f). The situation 
is different when a compounded word is the starting point of analysis, as in 
the example of the plant ‘Horse-ear’ in VP 2.36. In the last chapter of 
book 3, the Vrttisamuddesa, Bhartrhari argues that in that case the 
compound is the basic unit and the meanings of its members are derived 
from it. Bhartrhari argues for the acceptance of the sentence in a peculiar 
way, by showing that there are concrete examples, arguments, and 
authoritative statements in favour of both the views. The two views have 
both their value, but it becomes clear that Bhartrhari prefers to take the 
sentence as primary unit (Houben 1995b). 

Second, Bhartrhari also emphasizes that words and sentences can be 
analysed and explained in several ways, and that hence the parts used to 
explain the whole have no definitive status. In 2.l70ab, Bhartrhari says: 
anvakhyandni bhidyante sabdavyutpattikarmasu “In the derivations of words 
the ways of explaining are different.” This he illustrates as follows in 
2.17labc: vaira-vasistha-girisas tathaikagarikadayah / kais cit kathaih cid 
dkhydtd[h] “Words like vaira, vasistha, girisa, and aikagarika are explained 
by different persons in different ways.” With a reference to the various 
explanations and derivations of the word go ‘bull’ or ‘cow’ (some want to 
derive it from the root gam ‘to go’, others from garj ‘bellow’, etc.) he finally 
makes a more general statement: 


2.172 yatha pathah samdkhydnam vrksa-valmika-pawataih / 
aviruddharh gavddindm bhinnais ca sahacdribhih // 

Just as the explanation of a road (is possible) by means of 
trees, anthills or mountains, (like that the explanation of 
suc h as ) go bull’ or ‘cow’ etc. is possible by means of 
different accompanying features (the bull’s going, its 
bellowing, etc.). 


no d^r un ^ erstan( hng of a sentence by a language user there is 

Drovis -I . S . US . ° u t ^ le P arts °f sentence, which each individual may 
provisonly isolate in his own way: 


art am kathaih cit purusah has cit sarhpratipadyate / 
saihsrstd va vibhakta va bheda vahyanibandhanah // 
person understands a meaning in one way or the other. 

Whether combined or separated, parts are based on the 
sentence. 


8 The non-definite status of these elements also follows from the investigation of views on 
sentence analysis of grammarians and others, cf. the detailed study of Cardona 1975. 
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Finally, in the case of Prakrit, or, in Bhartrhari’s terms, substandard 
words ( apabhramsa , according to the examples cited corresponding with 
what we call Prakrit words), it is the individual words that are substandard, 
there is no systemic or structural change from the language ‘Sanskrit’ to a 
language ‘Prakrit’ as is the consistent perspective (and aim of reconstruction) 
of modern scholars of Sanskrit and middle Indie (cf. VP 1.175-183 and 
Houben 1996: 181-182). 

§3.1 Conventional and radical construction grammar 

Recently, William Croft has argued in favour of what he calls Radical 
Construction Grammar (e.g., Croft 2001, 2003, in prep.). This in 
contradistinction with conventional construction grammar, which he labels 
‘vanilla construction grammar’. From a Croftian perspective, our argument 
so far amounts to showing the compatibility of Bhartrhari with conventional 
construction grammar. For this conventional Construction Grammar, Croft 
formulates three theses (Croft 2003), which are as follows: 

(1) The basic unit of grammatical representation is a pairing of form and 
meaning, where the form may range from the complex and schematic to 
the atomic and substantive. This refers to the syntax—lexicon continuum, 
which Goldberg addressed in foundational assumption no. 6: “Grammatical 
constructions, like traditional lexical items, are pairings of word and 
meaning.” 9 

(2) The basic units of grammatical representation are symbolic, that is, for 
a grammatical unit there is no separation of the form and meaning or 
function of that form. 10 This amounts to an entailment of Goldberg s 
foundational assumption 4 and 6: grammatical constructions do not have 
an independent formal status, nor do meaning and function resort to a 
separate component of the grammar. In Croft’s formulation the thesis 
includes the acceptance of a continuity of semantics and, what Croft 2003. 
3 calls, ‘conventional discourse or information structural properties. This 
is Goldberg’s foundational assumption 2, the continuity of semantics and 
pragmatics. 

(3) According to Croft’s third thesis, the constructions of a language form a 
structured inventory. This corresponds to Goldberg’s foundational assumption 
7, which we showed to be relevant to Bhartrhari’s position in its negative 
implication, the absence of a ‘structure in language’ given beforehand. Croft 
discusses the positive side of this thesis: the inventory is widely characterized 

9 In Croft (in prep.) this is the second of the first three theses. 

10 This seems to correspond to the very briefly formulated first thesis of Croft (in prep.), 
“the basic unit of grammatical representation is a pairing of form and meaning, both terms 
taken broadly.” 
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as a network. But he adds that the nature and structure of this network is a 
matter of debate, with one of the parameters as the extent to which 
inheritance and usage play a role in the formation of this network. 

(4) In Croft (in prep.) we find a fourth thesis, which he says is accepted by 
only some of the proponents of construction grammar. According to this 
thesis, usage is the basis of the constructions. In Bhartrhari’s approach, 
inheritance plays at least some role in the human capacity for language. 

After this, Croft continues with three more theses which, according to him, 
characterize Radical Construction Grammar. 

(5) “[Constructions are the primitive elements of syntactic representation,” 
grammatical categories such as ‘noun’, ‘verb’ etc. are derived from these. 

(6) [T]he formal representation of constructions consists only of a 
(complex) construction and its component parts. That is, there are no 
syntactic relations at all.” This is the formulation in Croft 2003: 4. In Croft 

in prep.) we read: the only internal syntactic structure of constructions is 
t eir meronomic structure (i.e., the part-whole relation defined by an 

ment s role in a construction), and symbolic links to components of 
semantic structure. 


( ) mally, there are no universal constructions (e.g., a universal passive).” 

tframm!? nS i that aU constructions are language specific, and that all formal 
g ammatical structure is language-specific and construction-specific. 

§3.2 Bhartrhari and radical construction grammar 

Sumpdons^f r h i!i S K S are u thus e( l uivalent to “me of the foundational 
applicable to Bha°t h ^ W ^ WC haVC dlscussed and shown to be directly 
c onsi^ration^fr» ar ^ an ‘ Cr ° ft ’ S °P tional fo ^h thesis I leave out of. 
Bhartrhari at a lat* 10 "’ ^ be interestln S to explore it with regard to 
and 6, which are r!> ^ at is next most remarkable is that theses 5 
the heart of Bhart^ ra ., t °_^ roft ’’ s Radica l Construction Grammar, go to 
Vakyapadiya book 2 for th akyapadlya and lts plaidoyer, especially in 
or sentence (vak\>n\ 1 • 6 acce P tance of the larger unit, the utterance 

or derived, and th/- P n tn ar 7> and words and their categories as secondary 
Vakaypadlya book % thT.u 6 argument * n the Vrttisamuddesa-chapter of 
and function from th & & memb ers of a compound derive their meaning 

e compound as a whole (see above, paragraph 2.7). 

§4. Conclusion: Bhartrhari as a cognitive linguist 

of a rrvJL\° ^ * ma ®? w hich Bhartrhari was familiar, the perception 

flow/- ^vp ^ * nduenced hy. the background, e.g., a white or red 

flower (VP 3.3.40-41). This applies to Bhartrhari’s theory of language as 
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well: it appears different depending on the (theoretical) background against 
which one places it. The change of season in the linguistic research program 
of which we are currently perceiving the first signs, from transformational 
generative to cognitive and constructive, from top-down to bottom up, from 
reductive to non-reductive, could very well turn out to be inspiring and 
clarifying for the study of Bhartrhari (as cognitive linguist) as well as for the 
study of Paninian grammar (as construction grammar). If the theories and 
methods which we bring with us when we approach an ancient discipline is 
anywhere of crucial and pervading importance it is in grammar. Modern 
cognitive linguists and construction grammarians, on their part, may find 
to their surprise an extensive amount of investigations in Bhartrhari’s work 
and in the Bhartrharian way of Paninian grammar that directly pertain to 
basic issues in their research program. A rapproachement between 
Bhartrhari studies and cognitive linguistics is therefore expected to be most 
fruitful and stimulating for both parties. 
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Comparing Humboldt and Bhartrhari 


AnaAgud 

In Europe the German scholar Wilhelm von Humboldt was the first linguist 
to develop a true philosophy of language beyond the scope of the medieval 
speculative theories of meaning. Himself philologist and grammarian, and 
a good knower of several ancient and modern languages, Sanskrit among 
them, he for the first time wrote different essays and finally an imposing 
book on a general theory of what language is, and on what the human 
capacity of speech really means for the very concept of the human. It is an 
Introduction to the grammar of the Rawi language in Java, and bears the 
title About the diversity of the human language structure and its influence on the 
spiritual development of mankind. 

Humboldt’s linguistic thinking divides the history of epistemology in 
Europe before him and from him on. But this is far from being a general 
opinion. Most scholars in Europe, both in Linguistics and Philosophy, don t 
know anything about him. Nobody who knows Humboldt’s work doubts 
about the transcendental importance of his intellectual achievements but 
his work has remained largely unknown for various reasons. 

Among philosophers he is scarcely known because he was only 
concerned with theory of language, and this in a time when philosophy had 
not yet begun to reflect on its own linguistic presuppositions. As Humboldt 
came from the philological corner and was developing such radical insights 
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into the linguistic conditioning of thinking, which would have thrown into 
utmost confusion most contemporary philosophers, he was simply ignored 
by them. Hegel, his contemporary and in some sense his spiritual brother, 
came by himself to some analogous ideas, but did not care for Humboldt’s 
work, although surely knowing about it. They both lived in Berlin, but no 
contact between them is attested. And yet, they were the only two thinkers 
of that time who understood the depth of the linguistic conditioning of 
thinking. But Hegel was interested in his own total revolution of Western 
Philosophy, and he was to a large extent self sufficient. And Humboldt would 
not have been able to follow the extremely difficult philosophical reasoning 
of Hegel. He had not enough philosophical background for it. So they 
developed their views in parallel and never met each other. 

Only recently, in the forties and fifties of the 20th century, they were 
put in relation to each other by a German Hegelian Philosopher called 
Bruno Liebrucks, whose disciple Josef Simon, my teacher, has carried on 
his line of thinking and has produced a highly original philosophy of 
language, giving birth to a philosophical school to which I also belong. But 
worldwide, you know, it is the analytical, mostly English writing philosophers 
who have gained most approval and exert some kind of monopoly on this 
subject. The matters I want to present in this paper belong thus to a less 
known philosophical tradition, and to a highly critical one. 

In European Linguistics Humboldt remained largely unknown 
ecause of the extreme difficulty of his speculative language for empirical 
inguists, and also because more or less at the same time when he was 
r, ® nin ® future theoretical linguistics as a typological comparison both 
^^anguages and forms of thinking, his colleague and friend Franz Bopp 
. P uttl ng the first stone of the most impressive scientific building in human 
j., C ^ S * n nineteenth century: the historical-comparative linguistics 
Drorrf' n °e uro P ean He was opening the door to such a large and 

asidf* S11 ^?r ent irely new research that Humboldt’s ideas were left 

an orgotten even before they were definitively formulated. 

Soeerh^K 6 ^ rea< ^ in Biardeau’s book on the Indian Philosophy of 
a revnl ?• ° Ut ^artrhari j was sure th at re p resen t e d in some sense 

are in th ^ ° n ^ to l ^ at Humboldt in the West. Bhartrhari’s ideas 

us i e *1 * an c °ntext not as revolutionary as Humboldt’s were among 
m ’ ecause ndians had already approached language in a quite different 
nner and had spared a lot of energy not making from the very beginning 
ome o e mistakes with which European grammar began. As in the field 
o t e aesthetic theory, here also Indians seem to me to have made a sounder 
eginning. Their grammatical tradition seems to me to expose itself to a 
esser charge of disturbing metaphysical prejudices. 
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In order to get acquainted with Bhartrhari’s main ideas on language 
I ve been translating into Spanish the karikas of the Brahmakanda. From 
the rest, I’ve only read fragments in the translation of Iyer. Only a couple 
of weeks ago, during a short stay in Berlin, I got the edition and translation 
of Wilhelm Rau, which I’ve incorporated into my work. Out of this short 
but intensive experience with Bhartrhari, I’ll try to present in this paper 
those ideas of Humboldt which have some similarity to Bhartrhari’s, as well 
as those which seem to be in contradiction with his but are about comparable 
topics and intuitions. 

Shortly before Humboldt’s first writings on the subject, a French 
grammarian called Condillac, who had written his own grammar for the 
instruction of a young prince whose teacher he was, stated that language 
provides the first analysis of ideas, that it is an analytical method in itself 
and that every language is such a method. Condillac’s and Humboldt’s 
context was that of the so-called ‘general and reasoning grammar,’ a line 
of grammatical thinking coming from the Latin grammar of the Spanish 
scholar Francisco Sanchez de las Brozas, also called Sanctius, who for the 
first time tried to demonstrate with concrete arguments that different 
languages are but different manifestations of some common, universal 
grammatical principles. Contrary to the Indian grammatical tradition, from 
this time on our theoreticians were confronted not with the inner 
differences of linguistic expression, but with the outer divergence among 
different languages. The reference to the multiplicity of languages became 
thus the new empirical field of research, and modern philosophy of 
language refers to it from its very beginning. The tension between unity 
and diversity in language among us is thus focussed on in different terms, 
but basically the problem is the same as that approached by Bhartrhari. 

To the idea of Condillac that languages are as many analytical 
methods, Humboldt adds his own certainty that languages are not fixed, 
well established patterns of expression, but some dynamic process of 
expression which every moment yields its own pattern, which is either 
identical or different from previous or from alien patterns. The patterns 
in themselves are being established by the ‘making language every moment’. 
They are the result of the latter. Previous experience is the basis out of 
which we form our expression every time. To speak is not to use or apply 
some pattern or some pieces and rules, but to recreate language. 

Consequently the whole form is prior to its analysis into parts, just as 
Bhartrhari states, the latter apparently on the basis of the former Indian 
theoreticians. Only, for Humboldt the speaker is actually analysing while 
speaking. The speaker does not use parts to compose the whole, but in 
making the whole he himself produces parts. Former experience provides 
some form for the new contents, the new expression becomes a possible 
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form for next utterances. So form and content are in an eternal relation: 
later what was a content becomes form for next’s contents, and forms may 
also become contents of new forms. Nothing is in itself a form or a content: 
something becomes form or content relatively to the other. 

For Humboldt the great epistemological problem of the relation 
between the generic, the specific and the individual in language, which 
also occupies a great deal of Bhartrhari’s speculations in the first kanda, is 
the problem of how to conceive of the work of the individual and that of 
the linguistic community in the generation of linguistic patterns. Humboldt 
starts from a critical insight: he is sure that the linguistic meaning is a strictly 
individual concern, which lives in the non communicable interiority of the 
individual soul. Only the sabda makes the way from one person to the other: 
the meaning does not follow it It remains in the soul of the speaker, and 
the hearer ‘regenerates’ his own meaning out of the sound perceived. 
Actually nobody knows exactly what his own meanings are. They are 
changing constantly. So the great.axiom of Humboldt’s philosophy of 
language is: “language certainly builds bridges from one individuality to 
the other, and mediates in reciprocal understanding, but the difference 
between both is even enlarged thereby.” 1 Individuals are absolutely 
different from each other, and their linguistic communication, inasmuch 
as it enriches the experience of each and causes more and more complex 
inner associations, yields as a result individualities more and more different 
or differentiated. 


It is out of this inner richness and differentiation that every person 
forms his linguistic expression every moment. For Humboldt, making 
language every moment is the only real in language. “Language gets its last 
eterminahon only in the individual.” All patterns and structures, all pieces 
obtained through analysis, are but secondary results of the many singular 
and momentary linguistic actions. In his own words: 


someth in o- na«in ^ ssence > language is continuously and in every moment 
mummifieH^nH f ,ts conserv ation in script is always incomplete and 
(ermm) but an art* S t0 ® Ct again sens ‘^ e through alive reading. It is no work 
Si^hera ^ < ^ ) \ ItS definition can thus be only agenetic one. 

makes the articulated sTSTble? 31 Ctemally re P eated WOrk of Ae s P iritwhich 

and strictly, this is the definition o^th^ t0 idea ’ Take " directly 

and essential sense only tiie o^L nf PC u S T ^ m ° ment ® ut ® a «™ e 
Tr, ^ me totallt y of su ch speaking can be considered as the 

scattered chaos of words and rules which we use to call a 


it* a W V ^ Umb0ldt ^ J^ er die verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaues und ihren 
Einfluss auf die geisttge Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts” (1830-35), in W.V. Humboldt, 
r zwr prat: p i sop ie, Wissenschaftliche BuchgesellschafttVersehiedenheit, Darmstadt 

6 , p. • ( Humbold s quotations refer to the pages of this German edition. Translations 

have been done by me.) 
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language, the only existing things are the singular products of such speaking, and 
even they not in a complete manner, because new work is needed to recognize 
in them the living speech and to provide thus a true image of the living language. 

Precisely the highest and the finest could not be recognized in the separate 
elements; it only can be perceived or guessed in the bound speech. This in its 
turn proves again that the authentic language lies in the act of its being generated. 

And this bound speech is what we have to think of as the true and first object 
whenever we aim to enter through research into the living essence of language. 

To cut it into words and rules isn’t but the inert botch of scientific quartering. 2 

Sounds, when used in language, are thus for Humboldt already 
articulated, that is, they are not pure dhvani or nada, but already structured 
sabda. This is due to the linguistic history of the speaking community. When 
sound enters language, it is already articulated, that is, linguistically 
structured sound. Also ideas, when entering language, are articulated 
thought and no more pure or diffuse intuitions. Previous to every linguistic 
production both ideas and sounds are already articulated by former 
linguistic experience. But this articulation is neither general, common to 
everybody, nor permanent; it is in no sense nitya. Thinking is historical, 
processual, and, although it is always linguistically articulated, every new 
articulation in speech adds new determinations. Sound and meaning are 
thus mutually interdependent, but their relation is a concrete new one in 
every utterance. 

Let me present the passage immediately following the last one: 

“To designate languages as a work of the spirit is an entirely correct and 
adequate expression, because the existence of the spirit can only be represented 
in activity and as such an activity. The analysis of its structure, demanded by its 
study, forces us even to consider it as a procedure, guiding through means to 
certain goals, and thus to see it really as formed by the nations. (...) 

“I have already shown that, if it is allowed to speak so, in studying language we 
find ourselves put into a historical middle point, as no nation or language acmally 
known to us can be considered as primitive. Each has received a material om 
the former generations going back to unknown prehistory. Thus the spiritual 
activity which brings forth the expression of the ideas is always simultaneously 
directed towards something already given. It is not creating in some absolute 
sense, but it is reshaping. 

“Now, this work acts in a constant and homogeneous manner, because it is 
being exerted by one and the same spiritual force, which allows only a certain 
diversity, restricted to narrow limits. Its goal is understanding. Thus no one 
should speak to another differendy from how the latter would have spoken to 
him under similar circumstances. And as the transmitted material has an equal 
origin, it is not only corresponding but also entirely akin to the orientation of the 
spirit. Now, what remains constant and homogeneous within this work of the 
spirit to raise the articulated sound to the expression of the ideas, when grasped 
as completely and coherendy as possible and represented systematically, makes 
the form of langauge. 


* p. 418 ff. 
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“In this definition language appears as an abstraction yielded by science. But 
it would be a mistake to think of it as being also itself such a pure intellectual 
endty without its own existence. Actuall) it is above all the entirely individual 
drive through which a nation provides validity in language to ideas and sensibility. 
But we are never allowed to perceive this drive in the whole, non analyzed 
totality of its urging. We only realize its singular effects in every case. This is why 
we can’t but resume the homogeneity of its operating manner within a general, 

deal concept. In itself this drive is one and alive.” 


In these passages Humboldt shows himself trying to answer rationally 
to the problem of unity and diversity, which also occupies to a large extent 
Bhartrhari. His language differs sharply from the common phraseology 
among linguists of his time and shows remarkable affinities to that of 
Bhartrhari: ideas like the unitariness of the spiritual impulse to generate 
language, or even more, the idea of ‘force’ as origin of language and 
linguistic utterances, are new in Europe. Of course, linguistic diversity is 
for Humboldt above all diversity of historical languages. But in some sense 
this is also the case with Bhartrhari, who surely does not reflect on different 
languages as such, but often quotes the corruption of the colloquial idioms 
as a manifestation of diversity within a language, and was fully aware of the 
existence of linguistic alternatives to Sanskrit. I don’t know if it would be 
, , ec ^ ^-ribe to authors like him and the trimuni the certainty, or rather 
the rT^^? SS f° n ^ s P°^ en languages they had as mother tongues were 
Latin nHm° S f ^ 3 COrru P tion ’ In Europe learned people knew about the 

o f xr n .w~ c ,:TnT a f s - They simpiy did not make ^ a subject 

throuS U wW 0 rh dt H refleCtS °c the lingUistic utterance as being the act in and 
linguistic crener ° rm arises an d becomes a pattern for further 

historical But U S ° S* ^ ° f Ae f ° rmal structure « dynamic and 
the uuerance llTT l* he nCVer reflects on ** temporality of 
determining this to ^ nu ^ sequence of sounds and words as possibly 
him the temporal seauen aFt ; han devotes mu ch effort to this subject. For 
But it only concerns the 1 ^ i° r if sounc * s * s principle of differentiation, 
or above this level thereof ° u^ e sensilDle manifestation of speech. Behind 
sabdaand sphota seem to r\ lm S ? me stadc > constant and unitary form, 
or nada. One has the i esi ^ nate this level, as different from that of dhvani 

of 

Of differen^uXlt ** ““ PrindP ' e 

everyone bears in hbnselfdie^ ^ ngaage IS a general one in mankind, and 

thisfollows naturaUyd^uhH'omi^toll | Un ^ erStan< ^ n ^ °^ ever ^ language- From 

and that it always has to reach th^rene^®? l ° bC essentially the same, 

/ n the general goal. Diversity may only lie in the 
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means, and must remain restricted to the limits allowed for the achievement of 
the goal. But diveisity is a fact variously given in language, and it does not only 
affect the sounds, that is, not only the same things are variously designated. It also 
affects the manner the linguistic sense uses sounds aiming the form of language, 
or even more, it affects the own percepdon of this form. Were the linguisdc 
sense the only operating factoi, it would only produce uniformity, as far as 
languages are pure forms, because it has to require always the correct building 
of forms, according to valid rules, and this can’t be but one and the same. But in 
reality things run otherwise, pardy because sounds have some backward effect, 
and pardy because of the individuality of the inner sense in the manifestation. All 
depends on the energy of the force with which this inner sense acts on the sound 
and turns it into the living expression of ideas in all nuances, even in the finest 
ones. But this energy cannot be the same in all cases. It cannot show the same 
intensity, vitality and regularity in every case. It also cannot be supported always 
by the same disposition to treat ideas symbolically, or by the same aesthetic 
pleasure with richness of sounds and harmony. Notwithstanding, the inner 
linguistic sense tends always to equality in the languages, and it tries to dominate 
also the divergent forms and to reconduct them in one or the other manner to 
the right path. On the contrary the sound is truly the principle increasing the 
diversity. And this is so because it depends on the constitution of the organs, 
which are the main origin of the alphabet, and, as a correctly carried analysis of 
the latter shows, it is the basis of every language. Further on, the articulated 
sound has its own laws and uses, supported partly by the tendency to easiness and 
partly by euphony of the pronounciation. Such laws tend normally to uniformity, 
but in the particular application they necessarily yield diversity. And finally, as we 
never are confronted with an entirely new, original and isolated language, that 
inner sense has always to connect with former or alien elements. All this together 
is the origin of the necessary diversity of the human language structure. Languages 
cannot bear one and the same structure because the nations speaking them are 
different and their existence depends on different situations and positions. 3 

These passages show actually the same kind of hesitations that we find in 
the Vakyapadiya and its commentary. In European history these reflections 
are new. No grammarian before Humboldt had ever been interested in 
the problem of unity and diversity in language. And it is possible that 
Humboldt met tnis subject in the context of his contact with Sanskrit 
grammar. The research about Humboldt as a theoredcian of language is 
not very rich, and nobody seems to know what exactly he knew about 
Sanskrit, and what his sources were. He shows familiarity with Indian 
terminology, speaks about guna and vrddhi , about krt and taddhita suffixes, 
etc. But as far as I know, he doesn’t quote Sanskrit grammarians themselves. 
Possibly his learning with Bopp was based on William Jones, who had learned 
Sanskrit with Indian pandits. The very fact that he, for the first time in 
Europe, was concerned with this kind of linguistic speculations makes it 
plausible that he got decisive impulse from his contact with Indian 
grammatical tradition, even if this contact was a limited and second hand 
one. 


3 p. 651 f. 
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Another important subject Humboldt is concerned with is also 
absolutely alien to Western tradition and well known in India’s. It is the 
problem of the unity of the word and of the sentence. European grammar 
never had asked for the ontological problem of unity and diversity because 
European, Christian as well as Greco-Latin tradition, does not know about 
India s central core of thinking, that of dvaita and advaita. Starting from a 
strict theological separation of transcendent and immanent, from god and 
man, Europeans did not put into the centre of philosophy the problem of 
the relation between unitary brahman and diversity of individual souls. God, 
if any, is in Europe a sovereign creator who actually governs the world in 
every sense and aspect. There can be no question of identity with him: 
men are his creatures and sons, absolutely different from him. The identity 
o atman and brahman is in this context an aberration, with a few more or 
ess eterodox exceptions (mystics, some philosophers). So among us men 
are rom the very beginning individuals, different from each other, and 
speaking different languages. Language is always the way of 
anC * * n k uro P e on iy at the very beginning one philosopher, 
-if ni es * expressed that linguistic and hence conceptual differentiations 
w l fU SOT J’ ecause being and non-being cannot be mixed. But his work 
formnlatLn? 11 r>? P° int for an immediate realistic reaction, definitely 
the onlv p at ° and conver ted by Aristotle into the basis of analysis as 
accepted fromT° 10glC u lly - COrrect a PP r °ach to reality. Thus grammar 
an adequate meth'T^f f^ nning tbat analysis into parts is realistic and is 

kn ° Wledge> and COnc “d exclusively on the 
The linguistic svnthe^— 1 ^ 11011 ° f the P arts and subparts of speech, 
grammar, the syntax «vr vT I*” 11 WaS the sub J ect of a specific part of 
patterns of connect of *e ** " iden,if,ab ' e 

were made after him^ 6 ^ S ° ^ Humboldt, and after him. Only rare efforts 
and most were naive ° hiS P hiloso P hica l reflections in grammar, 

deep insight into HnmK ^ be on ^ Western linguist who showed a 

died. His huee an.lv,! , , 5 ldeas was Eu « enio Coserin, who recently 

in the study of concret ^ ° nly one integrating Humboldt’s ideas 

too analytic and Arista % lnguisdc phenomena, but his own attitude was 
Humboldt ‘° qUeSti ° n <he vali< % of analysis in itself, 

unity is opposite'nwm! 16 c ° ntrai 7’ understood that the idea of linguistic 
reflection as the better^ yUcal / nethod » an d decidedly chose the unitary 

already seen. But he also w^TdV 10 th ? ° f language ’ as we have 

sense of unity itself has to he ^ analyse ’ because he thought that the 
wav He want^ri 1 gras P e d in a systematic and communicable 

o ma e grammar, not to remain in a contemplative silence. 
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So he was put in the same kind of conflictive theoretic situation one also 
perceives in Bhartrhari. 

In Indian tradition, or at least in Bhartrhari, the unity of the word is 
sometimes said to be produced by the utterance of its last sound, that is, by 
the arrival at the temporal point where the word shows to be complete and 
thus conveys its meaning as a unity. Humboldt also tries to find some 
materially perceptible, resonant element being responsible for the inner 
unity of the word. He decides that it is the accent which creates the unity 
of the word and thus its completion to convey meaning. Accent actually 
plays in European languages a role much more important than in Sanskrit 
Humboldt mentions English as a language where this function of the accent 
is most clearly decided. Accent is for Humboldt a phenomenon caused by 
intonation, and, as he says, “the tone (...) depends on the liberty of the 
speaker. It is a force provided to the syllable by the speaker himself and is 
like an alien spirit projected into the syllable. Being a principle even more 
akin to the soul as the material language itself, it floats over the speech and 
is the immediate expression of the validity the speaker wants to accord to 
its speech and to its parts. In itself every syllable could bear the accent But 
when among many only one actually gets the tone, the intonation of the 
others becomes cancelled, except if the speaker explicitly wants to stress 
another, and through this cancellation there emerges a certain connexion 
between syllables with tone and syllables deprived of it, the former exerting 
some predominance and domination on the latter. Both facts, the stressing 
of the tone and the connection of the syllables, condition each other and 
each produces immediately and spontaneously the other. This is the origin 
of the word accent and of the unity of the word caused by it. No 
independent word could be imagined without an accent, and every word 
can bear only one main accent. If it had two, it would become divided into 
two wholes and would thus yield two words.” 4 This solution is actually 
different from Bhartrhari’s, but it answers to the same problem and in a 
similar manner. And it faces a theoretical problem never identified before 
him in Europe. 

Humboldt seems to see in the intonation in some sense the purely 
spiritual and individual part of language through which the speaker makes 
a totally individual and free use of the established linguistic means. And 
this stands in some relation to Bhartrhari’s treatment of the sound side of 
the language as responsible for individuation. In distinguishing between 
the materiality of the sound system of the language and the spirituality of 
the individual intonation, Humboldt arrives at an elegant solution to the 
theoretical problem of individuality and community of the linguistic sounds. 


4 p. 524 f. 
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But elegance in this case is not the same as truth or adequacy. I do not 
believe that Humboldt was right in proceeding with this idea. But he was 
probably guided to it by the fact that he saw in the morphology of languages 
their own individual form, thus assuming two kinds of individuality in 
language: that of the speaker and that of the singular historical language. 

For his part Bhartrhari seems to consider individuality as a special 
case of differentiation, and as the contrary of unity or identity. If I have 
rightly understood him, his model or paradigm of identity is provided by 
the notion of brahman, which, if viewed as linguistic, is the aksara. Om is a 
peculiar Indian invention without any parallel in the West: it is the word 
which is not part of any real vocabulary, and in which sabda and artha are 
identical. It is the limit of the idea of language, in which all differences or 
dvaitas are cancelled, and this implies a cancellation of such dvaitas as 
speaker and hearer, word and object, sound and meaning, man and god, 
atman and brahman. Real, existing language is, on the contrary, 
differentiation. For Bhartrhari the absolute is brahman, and so there can be 
no place for the absolute in real, concrete and historical language. In it the 

absolute enters manifestation and thus differentiation and conditioned 
being. 


In Humboldt, as in Kant and Hegel, the absolute is the individuality, 
that is, the extreme differentiation. Identity is for all of them the historical 
result of an intellectual operation of identifying the different beings through 
abstractions. This is certainly the deepest difference between a philosophy 
o language based on the German critical philosophy and one based on the 
gra ” [lmatical tradition. And this is why to compare both is such a 
in wv! ° ne Sh ° Uld g ° back t0 the dee P est metaphysical assumptions 
have d & i lUO and retrace the way both lines of grammatical thinking 
backtrrrv/ 6 ^ 0 ^ more or less in accordance with the metaphysical 
intellert ^ ° CaCh culture - In the West critical philosophy cleared the 
purelv hf t SPaCe . t0 make possible Humboldt’s approach to language as a 
P develo y nm T r al and dynamic Process of individuation through the 
with a kind V , S ared P atterns ; in India the attachment to sruti together 
cleared th ° ^ . lgl ° s ^ n °t bound to any institutional control of orthodoxy, 
analvrirni ^ !? tG ectua ^ s P ace to an approach to language simultaneously 
tension ^ COntrary t0 anal y sis - So both traditions stood in a deep inner 
snrelv ° nly P erceived b y the most intelligent, as Humboldt and Bhartrhari 
• i were, ot tried to face the intellectual difficulty of the grammarian’s 
J going ack to its ultimate philosophical presuppositions. 

Let me finally present the last subject in Humboldt’s efforts to grasp 
t e true essence of language: his idea of the ‘autonomous putting or setting’, 
das selbstthatige (sic) Setzen.’ According to him every real act of speaking 
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makes, establishes or sets a synthesis. 11 As the synthesis we are now speaking 
about is no quality at all, nor even any real action, but the very fact of 
ephemerously acting every moment, there cannot be any special sign for it 
in the words themselves, and to look for such a sign would indicate lack of 
the due force of this act, denoting that its nature had not been grasped. 
The real presence of the synthesis has to become immaterially manifest in 
language. One has to realize that it enlightens like a bolt of lightning, and 
that it melts the material ready to be united as would do a fire coming from 
unknown regions.” 5 

Shortly after, he states the following, which at least apparently 
contradicts the former. “The verb (...) is neatly distinguished from the 
noun and other parts of speech possibly appearing in the simple sentence 
by the very fact that only to it is attributed the act of autonomous setting as 
its grammatical function. Like in the case of the declined noun, also the 
verb originates in the melting of its grammatical elements with the stem 
through such an act (of synthesis), but it has also obtained its form in order 
to possess the disposition and capacity to exert by itself this act in the 
intention of the sentence. Thus between the verb and other words of the 
simple sentence there is a difference which forbids to put them all under 
the same species. All other words of the sentence are like inert matter 
lying there in order to become united. Only the verb is the middle point 
containing and expanding life. Through one and the same synthetic act it 
connects the predicate with the subject through being, but so that the 
being, which passes to action with an energetic predicate, is attributed to 
the subject itself, that is, what has been merely thought of as fit to be 
connected turns into a state or process in reality. One no more merely 
thinks of the falling lightning, but lightning itself comes down. One no 
more merely considers ‘spirit’ and ‘imperishable’ as notions possibly 
connected with each other, but spirit is imperishable. If it is allowed to 
speak so: through the verb the idea leaves its inner home and turns into 
reality.” 

Such words are very strange in European tradition, but they are easily 
translatable into Sanskrit phraseology. Humboldt moves within a spiritual 
space of his own, totally different from that of other Western grammarians 
and philosophers. Even if his single ideas and solutions to the problem of 
rationally grasping the nature of language differ from those of Bhartrhari, 
one feels a strong affinity in the general attitude with which he approaches 
language and puts questions. I believe there is a large field of research 
concerning the comparison of both which promises fascinating results. 

Let me finish with a quotation from a German poet very close to 
Humboldt, Goethe, who in the first scene of his Faust presents us the old 
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scholar tormented with all kinds of doubts and searching for inner peace 
in translating the Bible into German. He begins with the Gospel of St. 
John. 

“It is written: in the beginning was the wonrdT. 

I hesitate. Who could help me to go forward? 

I can’t give to the word a value so high, 

I have to try to translate otherwise 
If spirit rightly enlightens me. 

“Written is: in the beginning was the sense ’. 

Be careful with your line the first, 

Let your pen not be hasty now. 

Is sense creator, cause of all? 

It should be said: “in the beginning was the force '. 

But as I write this new solution, 

Something says to me that I'll not rest on it. 

The spirit helps me! I’m suddenly advised 
And write with consolation: 

“In the beginning was the action ”. 

‘Word, sense, force, action’, sabda, artha, sakti, kriya : in Sanskrit 
tradition Goethe’s attempts to grasp the absolute origin have good old words 
disposable. The moment has come, I believe, to look into both traditions 

and to compare philologically texts displaying such a deep background 
affinity. 



A Bibliography on Bhartrhari 


Yves Ramseier 

It is a great honour, as well as great pleasure, to be invited to participate to 
the centenary celebrations of Motilal Banarsidass with this bibliography.* It 
has a history, already linked with this publication house. The first version 
appeared in the Proceedings of the First International Conference on Bhartrhari , 
which took place in Poona, January 6-8, 1992; an Indian reprint was 
published by MLBD in 1994. The difference of size of the two versions 
shows at least that Bhartrhari studies weren’t forgotten during these past 
eleven years, and that Prof. V.N. Jha’s initiative to organize December 2003 s 
seminar has been welcomed may be taken as a hint that they may have 
some more years to flourish. No doubt MLBD will play a major role in that 
future history, as it did by diffusing the whole Indian culture throughout 
the whole world! By ‘whole’ I don’t mean anything exhaustive, far from 
that. As this bibliography is also not. But variegated, as are the different 
angles adopted in the texts listed below. It is open, and has to remain so. 
Polemics are inside. MLBD’s line is similar: to provide the material. Even 
New Age can be discussed. And this is very precious. 


*Special thanks are due to those who actively took part in the updating of this bibliography, 
namely Akamatsu Akihiko (Kyoto), Ashok Aklujkar (Vancouver), George Cardona 
(Philadelphia), Jan E. M. Houben (Leiden/Paris), Viktoria Lyssenko (Marburg), Maxim 1. 
Stamenov (Gottingen/Sofia), Tanizawajunzo (Tokyo), RaffaeleTorella (Roma) andToshiya 
Unebe (Nagoya). 
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The bibliography is still divided into three parts: 

a) The editions of the Vakyapadiya. The numbering is compatible with 
that of the bibliography of Wilhelm RAU (1977 and 1988). 

b) The editions of the Mahabhasyadipika. 

c) The rest, i.e., articles, studies, dissertations, translations and book 
reviews. Some books which edit the text and translate it into any 
language appear twice. 

Internet addresses are given indicatively, as they are known to be anitya, 
somewhere between verba volant and scripta manent. 

Editions and indices of the Vakyapadiya 

For a complete word index, see no. 16b and 25, for a “Key Word In Context” 
index to the first kanda and the Vrtti, see no. 27. For machine readable 
texts, see no. 29 and 30 below. 

1. Vakyapadiya, a treatise on the philosophy of Sanskrit grammar by 
Bhartrhari with a commentary by Punyaraja on the 1st and 2nd kandas 
and Helaraja’s commentary on the third kanda, edited by Ramakrsna 
Sastri Patavardhana, Gahgadhara Sastri Manavalli, Ramacandra Sastri 
Kotibhaskara and Goswami Damodara Sastri, Benares (Benares 
Sanskrit Series, Work no. 6: [fascicule] no. 11, 1884 , pp. (l)-(2), 1- 
96 [1.1 - H.73]; no. 19, 1886 , pp. 97-192 [11.74 - 266]; no. 24, 1887 , 
pp. 193-292 [11.267 to end] = Volume I. —no. 95, 1905 , pp.1-96 [III. 1.1 
- HI-2]; no. 102, 1905 , pp. 97-192 [III.3 - III.7.24]; no. 130, 1907 , pp. 
193-288 [III.7.25 - 162]; no. 160, 1928 , pp. 289-384 [III.7.162 - 
III.9.101]; no. 161, 1930 , pp. 385-480 [III.9.102 -III.14.60]; no. 162, 
1933 , pp. 481-576 [III.14.61 - 260]; no. 163/4, 1937 , pp. 577-744 
[IH.14.261 to end] = Volume II). 

o * 

S™bharttrhariviracitavdkayapadlyabrahmakdndah, so [’]yam... sri 

ra '^ e % " pranltapratyekarthaprakasikasamakhyaya vyakhyayo- 
peta., Sri vrndavane pam° RamanivasaSarmadvara Sri ‘brajendra’ 
3a mudra nalaye sammudrya prakasyam nitah, Samvat 1983 [= 1927 ]. 

agwadbhairtrhariviracitam vakyapadlyam, tatra haryyupajnavrtti- 
natnam prathamam kandam, pariskarta Carudevah Sastri paninlyah, 
3b pura Lahore], vikramavatsarah 1991 [= 1934]. 

^okyapadvyam, Bhartryaryupajnavrttisanatham punya-rajatikasam- 
Ra kandam (dvitiya-bhage prathamakhandah), srimatya 

ma a a-Kapura-nyasasamitya prakasitam, pariskartta Carudevah 
astri paniniyah [Lahore], vikramabdah 1996 [= 1939 ]. 
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4a. The Vdkyapadiya ( 3rd Kanda) with the commentary Prakirnakaprakasa 
of Helaraja son of Bhutiraja, Part I, edited by K Sambasiva Sastri, 
Trivadrum 1935 (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series no. CXVI, Sri 
Citrodayamanjari V) [III.7.156 - III.13] 

4b. The Vdkyapadiya ( 3rd Kanda) with the commentary Prakirnaka-prakasa 
of Helaraja son of Bhutiraja. Part II, edited by L.A. Ravi Varma, 
Trivandrum 1942 (University of Travancore Sanskrit Series no. 
CXLVIII) [III.14 complete]. 

5. The Vdkyapadiya — Brahmakandam of BhartriHari, with the Prakash 
commentary of Pt. Narain Datt Tripathi, edited by Pt. Avadh Bihari 
Mishra, Benares 1937. 

6. The Vdkyapadiya, a treatise on the philosophy of Sanskrit grammar by 
Bhartri Hari [sic], (Brahma Kanda), edited with the Bhavapradlpa 
commentary and notes by Suryanarayana Sukla [sic], Benares 1937 
(Kashi Sanskrit Series 124). 

7. The Vdkyapadiya, a treatise on the philosophy of Sanskrit grammar by 
Bhartrhari (Brahma Kanda), with the Bhavapradlpa Sanskrit 
commentary and notes by Suryanarayana Sukla, edited with Hindi 
commentary etc. by Ramagovinda Sukla, Varanasi 1961 (Kashi Sanskrit 
Series 124) [first edition is no. 6 above], fifth edition 1984, sixth edition 
1990. 

8a. Vdkyapadiya Part I (Brahmakandam ), with the commentaries 
Svopajnavrtti by Harivrsabha & Ambakartri by Padmasri Pt. Raghunatha 
Sarma. Varanasi: Sampurnanandasamskrtvisvavidyalaya 1963 
(Sarasvatl Bhavana Granthamala Vol. 91), third edition 1998. 

8b. Vdkyapadiyam Part II (Vakyakandam ) with the commentary 
Ambakartri by Raghunatha Sarma, Varanasi: Sampurnananda- 
samskrtavisvavidyalaya 1968 (Sarasvatl Bhavan Granthamala Vol. 91), 
second edition 1980. 

8c. Vdkyapadiyam Part III (Pada Kanda) (Jati, Dravya and Sambandha 
Samuddesa) with the commentary Prakasa by Helaraja and Ambakartri 
by Pt. Raghunatha Sarma, Varanasi: Sampurnananda-samskrta- 
visvavidyalaya 1974 (Sarasvatlbhavana-Granthamala Vol. 91), second 
edition 1991. 

8d. Vdkyapadiya Part III, Vol. II (Bhuyodravya-Guna-Dik-Sadhana-Kriya- 
Kala-Purusa-Samkhya-Upagraha- and Linga- Samuddesa) with the 
commentary Prakasa by Helaraja and Ambakartri by Pt. Raghunatha 
Sarma, Varanasi: Sampurnananda-samskrta-visvavidyalaya 1979 
(Sarasvatl Bhavana Granthamala [Vol. 91]). 
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8e. Vakyapadiya Part III, (Padakanda) (Vrttisamuddesa), with the 
commentary Prakasa by Helaraja and Ambakartri by Pt. Raghunatha 
Sarma, Varanasi: Sampurnananda-samskrta-visvavidyalaya 1977 
(Sarasvatl Bhavan Granthamala Vol. 91). 

9a. Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari with the commentary of Helaraja, Kanda III, 
Part I, edited by K.A. Subramania Iyer, Poona 1963 (Deccan College 
Monograph Series 21) [III. 1.1 - III.7 end]. Reprint: 1994. 

9b. Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari with the commentaries Vrtti and the 
Paddhati of Vrsabhadeva, kanda I, critically edited by K.A. Subramania 
Iyer, Poona 1966 (Deccan College Monograph Series 32). 

9c. Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari with the Prakirnaprakasa of Helaraja, Kanda 
III, Part II, critically edited by K.A. Subramania Iyer, Poona 1973 [III.8.1 
- III.14 end]. 

10. Bhartrhari , Vakyapadiya Brahmakanda, Avec la Vrtti de Harivrsabha, 
texte reproduit de I’edition de Lahore, traduction, introduction et 
notes par Madeleine Biardeau, Paris: de Boccard 1964 (publications 
de l’lntitut de Civilisation Indienne, Serie in-8, fascicule 24). 

11. Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari, edited by K.V. Abhyankar and V.P. Limaye, 

Poona 1965 (University of Poona Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, 
Vol. II). 

12. Srimadbhartrhariviractiam svopajhatikasamanvitam vakyapadiyam 
(brahmakdndam), edited by Pandit Vamana Balakrishna Bhagavata, 
blak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, Poona 1965 (Grantha-Samsodhana- 
Prakasana-Mandala, Publication no. 2) [Text and Marathi translation]. 

akyapadiya ( Brahmakanda ;) of Shri Bhartrhari, the great linguist & 
grammanan, with trilingual commentary by Dr. Satyakam Varma, New 
elhi: Munshi Ram Manohar Lai 1970 [Sanskrit - English - Hindi]. 

14. The Vakyapadiya, critical text of Cantos I and II [with English translation, 
summary of ideas and notes], by K. Raghavan Pillai, Delhi: Motilal 
anarsidass 1971 (Studies in the Vakyapadiya, Vol. I). 

Vaakyapadiiyamu, Sanskrit original, Bhartrhari- Telugu translation: 
f) 1 Sur y anara y ana Sastri, Sriman Sribhashyam Appalacharyulu, 
r. u ela Sriramachandrudu and Sri Appalla Somewara Sarma, 

Professor G. J. Somayaji, Hyderabad Telugu Akademi, 
1974 [First and Second kanda]. 

16a. Bhartrharis Vakyapadiya, die mulakdrikds nach den Handschriften 
erausgegeben und mit einem Pada-Index versehen von Wilhelm 
Rau, Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 1977 (Abhandlungen fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes XLII. 4) [see also no. 28 below]. 
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16b. INDEX: Bhartrharis Vakyapadiya Vollstdndiger Wortindex zu den 
mulakarikas, von Wilhelm Rau, Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
1988 (Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, 
Abhandlungen der Geistes- und Sozialwissen- schaftlichen Klasse, 
Jahrgang 11 1988). 

17. Yogirajamahavaiyakaranasrimadbhatrhariviracito Vakyapadlyabrahma- 
kandah pariksopayoginya tikaya samvalitah, Tikakara - Yogi 
Sankaranathah Phalegrahih, Avedyanathena Yatindravartamana- 
tmana muda Vakyapadlyapustakam, svakiyarikthena vikasitam mude 
vicaksananam padavartmavartinam, Kalpasam 0 1972949053, vi°sam° 
2009 [= 1952], Sarvadhikarasamraksika yogapracarini Goraksatilla 
Kasi, samraksaka yo° pra° upapradhana, sri Avedyanatha Vedantavaglsa 
Tarkacudamani Goraksapura. 

18. Vakyapadiyam of Bhartrhari (an ancient Treatise on the Philosophy of 
Sanskrit Grammar), containing the Tika of Punyaraja and the ancient 
Vrtti, edited by K.A. Subramania Iyer, with a Foreword by Ashok 
Aklujkar, Kanda II, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 1983. 

19. Vakyapadiya of Shri Bhartrihari (Brahmakandam) , with the commentary 
Prakasha by Pt. Narayana Datta Tripathi, editor: Pt. Ramesa Chandra 
Pandeya, second edition, Varanasi: Sudhi Prakashan 1984 
(Sudhi Series-6), [to be completed in three volumes, first edition 
in no. 5 above]. 

20. Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya with Gujarati translation and notes byjayadev 
Mohanlal Shukla, Ahmedabad 1984 (Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series 98). 

21. Vakyapadiyam (. Brahmakandam) of Bhartri Hari with ‘Pratibha’ Sanskrit - 
Hindi commentaries by Vamdev Acharya, edited by Satyanarayan 
Shastri Khanduri, Varanasi: Krishnadas Academy 1987 (Krishnadass 
Sanskrit Series 97). 

22. Vakyapadiya of Sri Bhartrhari , along with his own Vrtti (First: 
Brahmakanda), edited with Hindi Commentary by Dr. Shiv Shankar 
Avasthi Shastri, Varanasi: Chowkhamba Vidyabhawan 1990 
(Vidyabhavan Sanskrit Granthamala 168). 

23. Bhartrharis Vakyapadiya II: Text der Palmblatt-Handschrift Trivandrum 
S.N. 532 (=A), von Wilhelm Rau, Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 1991 
(Akademie der Wissenschaft und der Literatur, Abhandlungen der 
Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jahrgang 7, 1991). 

24. The Vakyapadiyam of Bhartrhari, Brahmakanda, text and English translation, 
by Korada Subrahmaniam, Delhi: Sri Satguru Publications 1992 (Sri Garib 
Dass Oriental Series 146). 
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25. INDEX: Word Index to the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari (together with the 
complete text of the VakyapcuRya), by Saroja Bhate and Yashodhara Kar, 
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